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VOLUME  the  FOURTH. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  EngUJh  vineyards* 

TH  E  preceding  work  having  been  written,  as  it 
was  undertaken,  for  the  fervice  equally  of  the 
farmer  and  country  gentleman,  we  (hall  purfue 
the  fame  plan  in  the  additional  part :  and  fhall  fet 
out  with  the  conlideration  of  vineyards  in  England. 

The  great  miftakes  which  have  been  made  in  the  choice  of 
ground,  and  in  the  management  ofthefe  peculiar  plantations, 
have  in  a  manner  dilheartened  the  kingdom  from  farther  at¬ 
tempts  :  but  there  is  no  reafon  it  ihould  be  fo.  That  may 
fucceed  very  well  in  a  fkillful  hand,  which  has  failed  under 
the  ignorant ;  and  as  we  fhall  lay  down  the  true  practice  in 
a  plain  manner,  and  relate  thofe  miftakes  which  have  occa- 
honed  the  frequent  ill  fuccefs,  it  will  be  eafy  to  obferye  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other. 
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VINEYARDS. 

This  we  can  fay  with  certainty,  that  very  good  wine  may 
be  made  in  England  :  and  that  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  there  are  pieces  of  land  which  might  be  turned  to  fome 
account  this  way,  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  and  others  which 
will  anfwer  to  a  more  chargeable  preparation,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  farmer  very  happy. 

We  fhall  not  fuppofe  any  one  will  undertake  this  bull” 
nefs,  unlefs  he  have  a  piece  of  ground  fit  for  it ;  and  with 
this  confideration,  we  may  rank  the  defigns  and  purpofes  of 
thole  who  undertake  it,  under  two  heads  :  the  country 
gentleman  will  probably  raife  his  vines  for  wine  for  his  own 
drinking  ;  but  the  farmer  is  not  to  fee  the  plantation  in  that 
light.  There  goes  a  great  deal  more  trouble  to  the  making 
the  wine,  than  to  the  management  of  the  ground ;  and  in 
this  country  he  may  find  a  purchafer  for  his  produdt,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  condition.  I  have  drank  with  the  diflin- 
guifhed  and  eminent  dodtor  Shaw,  wines  made  under  his 
own  care,  from  a  little  vineyard  behind  his  garden  at  Ken- 
fington,  which  equalled  many  of  the  lighter  wines  of  France, 
cand  while  due  care  was  taken  of  the  vineyard  at  Hammer - 
fmith,  a  great  deal  very  good  was  obtained  there  for  fale  : 
yet  neither  of  thefe  were  naturally  favourable  fpots. 

The  Bath  vineyards  might  ferve  as  a  better  example 
to  the  hufbandman ;  who  fhould  confider  only  profit  for 
them,  the  juice  of  the  grapes  was  fold  there  as  it  was  prefTed 
from  the  fruit,  and  the  owners  had  no  farther  care  than 
managing  the  ground,  and  gathering. 

In  one  of  thefe  inflances  there  was  excellent  wine  made 
for  the  table,  in  the  other  a  profitable  kind  for  fale,  and  in 
the  third,  no  more  trouble  was  allowed  to  this  than  the 
farmer  ufually  affords  his  ilighteft  products,  yet  they  all  an- 
fwered  while  duly  condudfed.  The  two  latter  might  eafily 
have  been  better  managed,  and  their  profits  rendered  three¬ 
fold.  We  fpeak  of  what  we  know  with  certainty,  having 
feen  and  examined  them  all  :  and  upon  this  plan  we  fhall 
diredl  the  culture  under  two  diffmcf  heads,  as  it  will  regard 
the  gentleman  who  raifes  his  vines  for  the  fervice  of  his  ta¬ 
ble,  and  as  it  may  concern  the  hufbandman,  who  confiders 
the  vineyard  as  part  of  his  crop. 

The  greateft  advantages  in  both  cafes  will  refult  from 
introducing  the  horlehoeing  hufbandry  into  this  pradfice,  for 
no  growth  receives  fo  much  benefit  from  that  as  the  vine ; 
and  we  can  allure  the  Englilh  hufbandman,  that  it  is  the 

tillage 
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tillage  given  to  the  vineyards  abroad  ;  and  that  their  fuccefs 
is  more  owing  to  this,  than  any  other  article  whatfoever. 

CHAP,  II. 

Of  the  proper  ground  for  a  vineyard . 

A  Great  inducement  to  the  planting  vines  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is,  that  fome  of  our  very  worft  lands  will  ferve 
the  purpofe. 

The  vine  thrives  bell  in  poor  foils,  but  they  muft  be  of 
a  proper  condition,  and  whether  pleafure  or  prolit  be  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  plantation,  either  will  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  that  firft  choice. 

In  England  gardeners  always  throw  rubbifh  into  the 
ground,  where  vines  are  to  grow,  to  impoverifh  it  y  and  in 
France,  though  their  land  is  naturally  much  poorer,  they 
are  often  obliged  to  ufe  the  fame  expedient.  It  is  eafy  to 
know  the  expence  there  will  be  in  bringing  on  rubbifh  to 
a  large  ground ;  and  it  will  be  very  idle  to  ufe  fuch  a  piece 
for  this  purpofe,  as  wants  impoverifhing :  becaufe  its  natu¬ 
ral  richnefs  will  fuit  it  to  crops  which  requires  a  better 
nourifhment.  Therefore  let  the  choice  fall  upon  a  piece 
of  ground  which  is  poor  in  itfelf,  and  the  poverty  of  which 
is  of  a  right  kind ;  reafon  fays  what  this  fhould  be,  and  ex¬ 
perience  confirms  it.  If  the  gardener  throw  in  brickbats, 
becaufe  his  mould  is  too  rich  for  the  vine,  let  the  hufband- 
man  look  for  a  piece  of  ground  which  naturally  abounds 
with  materials  refembling  thefe. 

I  have  obferved,  that  in  fome  parts  of  England  where 
there  are  ftone  quarries,  the  gardeners  ufe  the  chippings  of 
ftone  inftead  of  brickbats,  and  I  have  found  the  grapes  al¬ 
ways  thrive  the  better.  This  may  be  an  excellent  lefTon  to 
the  field  planter.  He  fees  fome  mould  and  fome  rubbifh  of 
this  kind  affords  the  proper  foil  for  the  vine  y  and  if  he  can 
find  a  piece  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  this  kind  of  rub¬ 
bifh  naturally  in  the  ground,  none  can  anfwer  his  purpofe 
fo  well. 

Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fkme,  the  free-ftone  and  fand- 
ftone  are  the  beft,  for  they  are  warmeft.  We  have  in  many 
parts  of  England  ground  which  is  rendered  of  little  value, 
by  a  mixture  of  fuch  ftone  in  fmall  fragments.  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  this  particularly  in  Northamptonfhird  and  Leicefter- 
ftiire  ;  and  thefe  and  the  like  pieces  would  be  excellent  for 
the  purpofe  of  vineyards, 
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Let  the  hufbandman  be  careful  he  make  no  miftake  in  the 
nature  of  the  ftone,  for  that  might  prevent  all  fuccefs.  In 
Derbyshire  the  ftone  toward  the  furface  is  often  a  kind  of 
marble,  like  that  we  fee  fometimes  wrought  Into  tables  and 
chimney-pieces.  A  mixture  of  this  in  the  ground  would 
be  highly  improper,  for  marble  is  of  a  cold  nature.  The 
chips  of  free-ftone  warm  a  land,  for  they  imbibe  and  retain 
the  beams  of  the  fun ;  but  it  is  the  contrary  in  the  marble 
kinds  :  they  always  render  it  cold.  Brickbats  being  of  the 
nature  of  ftone,  fpungy  and  porous,  are  alfo  warm  ;  but  I 
know  from  experience,  that  chipings  of  ftone  are  better. 
For  the  fervice  of  the  gardener  thefe  may  be  bought  at  the 
mafons,  he  taking  care  that  no  chips  of  marble  are  mixed 
with  them ;  but  for  the  field  plantation,  they  fhould  be  na¬ 
turally  in  the  ground. 

In  earlier  time,  this  peculiargood  quality  offtony  land  for 
vines  was  known,  and  the  vineyards  planted  on  fuch  ground 
were  of  the  greateft  fervice ;  they  produced  a  good,  found, 
and  ftrong  wine,  and  that  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  be  the 
common  drink  of  the  better  fort  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thofe  who  had  raifed  vineyards,  and  made  wine  from 
them  in  fuch  places,  were  imitated,  or  thought  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  others  in  lefs  favourable  foils;  and  thefe  produced 
fo  ill,  that  they  brought  the  whole  pradtice  into  difrepute. 
The  monks  raifed  vines  in  the  clofes  near  their  monafteries, 
where  the  chipings  of  the  ftone  ufed  in  thofe  vaft  buildings 
had  been  thrown,  and  they  always  fucceeded  :  fo  far  as  we 
read,  there  never  was  one  of  thefe  plantations  that  failed. 
The  fame  fuccefs  attended  thofe  who  planted  on  ground  na¬ 
turally  ftony  :  but  it  was  accident  \^hich  gave  the  due 
quality  to  the  foil  in  the  firft  places,  and  chance  con¬ 
ducted  the  planter  into  the  fecond.  Forty  vineyards  were 
planted  in  improper,  for  one  on  thefe  favourable  pieces 
of  ground  ;  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  generality,  brought 
the  whole  into  difgrace.  Gardening  was  little  underftood  in 
our  country  at  that  time ;  and  it  is  not  a  wonder,  that  with 
an  unfavouring  foil,  and  poor  management,  the  plantations 
yielded  little. 

Thus  were  vineyards  in  a  manner  banifhed  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  it  is  but  of  late  we  have  undertaken  the  raifmg 
them  again.  Many  who  have  made  this  attempt  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  true  principles,  and  therefore  have 
failed  ;  but  the  hufbandman  will  thus  fee  that  it  has  been 
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praclifed  to  advantage,  and  will  learn  how  it  may  be  fo  prac- 
tifed  again. 

The  reader  fees  thus  the  general  requifites,  and  bell  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  vine  ;  but  thefe  are  not  the  only  foils  which 
will  fuit  it.  The  fituation  Ihould  be  warm  and  open  to 
the  fun;  and  an  advantage  in  this  refpedi  will  often  make 
amends  for  fome  degree  of  defedt  in  the  other. 

The  great  principle  is  this.  The  vine  requires  fun  and 
warmth,  and  whenever  it  is  planted  out  of  the  reach  of 
thefe,  or  only  fo  that  its  roots  can  go  out  of  their  reach  of 
them,  it  will  not  fucceed. 

We  have  obferved,  the  bell  foil  is  a  light  mould  mixed 
with  ftony  particles,  but  this  is  not  the  only  one  that  is 
proper ;  a  poor  loam,  where  there  is  not  too  much  depth 
of  foil,  and  where  the  bottom  is  dry,  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe ;  and  if  occafionally  fome  rubbifh  of  buildings,  or  of 
mafons  yards  be  brought  in,  they  will  greatly  improve  it. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  bottom  for  a  vineyard  foil, 

THERE  is  but  one  ftratum  or  bottom,  which  is  ab- 
A  folutely  improper  for  a  vineyard,  but  that  is  too  com¬ 
mon  in  England  :  it  is  clay.  To  this,  and  to  the  natural 
depth  of  the  foil  in  many  places,  we  owe  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
former  vineyards.  Thefe  therefore  are  the  two  conditions  of 
the  ground  to  be  moft  carefully  avoided.  The  vine  requires 
that  its  roots  fhould  lie  dry  and  warm  ;  and  that  none  of  them 
fhould  run  fo  deep,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun’s  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  deep  mellow  foils  of 
England,  vines  will  not  fucceed  ;  nor  when  there  is  a  clay  at 
the  bottom.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes  they  penetrate  fo  deep, 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun’s  warmth,  and  for  that 
reafon  the  juice  never  properly  ripens.  In  the  other  they  are 
chilled  by  the  cold  wet  that  always  lies  upon  clay ;  and  there¬ 
fore  either  never  ripen,  or  never  have  a  tolerable  flavour, 
Thefe  are  the  two  conditions  of  the  ground  therefore  which 
the  farmer  muft  avoid,  who  would  plant  a  vineyard  for' 
profit,  or  the  gentleman  for  his  table.  On  the  contrary, 
the  beft  bottoms  are  a  firm  dry  gravel,  or  loofe  ftone  at  due 
depth,  and  chalk.  •  :py 

The  two  firft  ftand  recommended  by  mo  ft  who  have 
written  on  the  fubjedt  5  but  the  third  is  in  many  circum- 
ftanees  equal  to  either.  The  depth  of  foil  ihould  great- 
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eft  over  ftone,  much  lefs  will  do  upon  a  chalk,  and  a  very 
little  on  a  gravel  $  it  ftiould  not  be  lefs  than  fifteen  inches 
over  a  bed  of  ftone,  lefs  than  a  foot  will  do  upon  the 
others.  Many  have  feared  the  ftony  bottom,  but  they 
ftiould  be  informed,  that  fome  of  the  moft  flourifhing  vine¬ 
yards  abroad  are  upon  that  bottom,  and  the  very  beft  in 
England  have  been  fo  fituated. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  filiation  and  expofure . 

LE  T  the  planter  of  a  vineyard  in  England  be  upon  his 
guard  againft  all  inconveniencies,  or  he  will  injure 
himfelf,  and  continue  to  diferedit  the  praCtice  ;  though  the 
contrary  of  both  is  as  certain,  to  follow  a  due  choice  of 
ground,  and  an  obfervance  of  right  rules.  A  vineyard  muft 
not  be  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  nor  muft  it  ever  be 
planted  on  a  fiat  piece  of  ground.  The  fruit  will  be  blaft- 
ed  in  the  former  of  thefe  cafes,  and  chilled  till  it  is  good 
for  nothing  in  the  other.  Wet  always  lodges  in  flats,  let 
the  bottom  be  what  it  will,  and  this  will  certainly  deftroy 
the  hopes  of  a  vineyard.  Some,  to  avoid  this  mifehief, 
have  taken  the  fteep  flope  of  a  hill,  but  that  is  as  bad  :  it  is 
the  miftake  of  ill  judging  perfons,  always  in  avoiding  one 
error,  to  run  into  another.  The  beft  rule  will  be  to  en¬ 
quire  on  what  ground  the  vineyards  of  France  and  Italy 
fucceed  beft  ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  gentle  de¬ 
clivity,  a  fall  of  four  foot  in  fourfeore  yards,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  is  as  near  the  matter  as  can  be  given  in  general 
terms.  This,  with  a  proper  expofure,  will  lay  the  roots 
open  to  the  fun  in  their  flight  bed  of  mould  ;  and  what 
wet  falls  more  than  the  neceflary  quantity  for  the  nouriih- 
ment  of  the  vines,  will  drain  off. 

With  regard  to  the  expofure,  there  is  but  one  kind  pro¬ 
per  for  a  vineyard,  and  this  is  the  fouth  eaft.  Jf  the  plan¬ 
ter  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  this  fituation,  and  with  thefe 
advantages,  let  him  examine  the  adjacent  country  with 
refpeCt  to  its  wood  and  water,  and  if  it  be  favourable  in 
thefe  two  refpedts,  he  may  promife  himfelf  the  greateft 
fuccefs. 

It  will  be  feen  by  thefe  and  the  fucceeding  directions, 
that  there  are  a,  great  many  particulars  neceflary  to  concur 
for  the  making  a  vineyard  profperous  in  England  ;  and  with 
all  we  have  find  of  the  practicability  of  the  fcheme,  we  do 
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not  pretend  It  will  do  without  them.  This  will  Ihew  there 
is  no  wonder  that  the  vineyards  attempted  in  England  have 
generally  failed,  for  we  fhall  fee  that  while  they  were 
planted  at  random,  there  is  not  one  fpot  in  a  thoufand  that 
can  anfwer. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  country* 

i  _  •  •  .  .  -  •  :  J  j  V  ■  ■■  '•  :  ‘  * 

WE  owe  to  that  great  light  of  modern  philofophy,  Dr* 
Stephen  Hales,  the  proof  of  what  was  long  fuppofed 
before  it  was  certainly  known,  namely,  that  plants  imbibe  a 
great  part  of  their  nourifhmenfc  from  the  air.  This  is  a  very 
effential  article  to  the  vine  ;  for  its  fruit  is  greatly  affe&ed 
by  the  ftate  of  the  air.  We  have  feen  that  warmth  and 
drynefs  are  the  great  requifites  in  the  foil,  for  the  perfecting 
the  juices  of  this  fruit ;  and  we  may  be  affured  from  the 
I  aft  obiervation,  that  the  fame  qualities  are  required  in  the 
•air.  .v  T  i  i 

It  is  certain,  that  in  the  vine  countries  the  temperas 
ture  of  the  air  is  of  this  kind,  much  drier  and  much 
warmer  than  in  England  ;  and  we  may  alfo  find  by  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  air  in  fome  parts  of  our  own  country  is 
much  warmer,  and  drier  than  in  others. 

Two  things  fill  the  air  with  damp  cold  vapours,  thefe  are 
Handing  waters,  and  large  plantations  of  trees.  Therefore  if 
a  piece  of  ground  be  ever  fb  proper  in  itfelf  for  fuch  a  plan^ 
tation,  it  mull:  not  be  ufed  for  it,  if  there  be  thefe  objec¬ 
tions  in  the  adjoining  countries. 

No  man  would  plant  a  vineyard  in  the  fens,  becaufe  the 
roots  of  the  vine  which  ought  to  fpread  juft  under  the  fur- 
face,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  fun,  would  there  run  to 
an  immoderate  depth ;  nor  fhould  he  any  more  plant  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  places,  for  the  air  being  rendered 
damp  by  the  exhalations  from  the  wet  ground,  the  bogs  and 
ditches  would  make  the  juices  watery. 

Some  have  thought  neighbouring  woods  an  advantage* 
becaufe  they  broke  and  kept  off  winds  ;  but  the  mifehief 
they  do  by  the  great  quantity  of  watery  vapours  continually 
exhaled  from  them,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  advantage  of 
the  fhelter.  ,  ,  :  -  * 

It  is  neceffary  a  vineyard  fhould.be  fheltered,  but  it  fhould 
be  by  diftant  hills,  not  by  near  forefts.  The  great  car©  i$ 
defence  from  the  north  and  weft  points  j  but  this  muff  not  bt 
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fought  at  the  expence  of  a  mifchief,  at  leaf?:,  as  great  as 
would  arife  from  the  expofure. 

The  planter  now  fees  exaCtly  what  he  is  to  fix  upon  as 
the  fpot  for  a  vineyard  :  the  very  gentle  defcent  of  a  rifmg 
ground  open  to  the  fouth  eaft,  fheltered  by  hills  at  a  due 
diftance  to  the  north  and  weft,  with  a  warm,  light,  and 
not  rich  foil,  and  with  a  dry  bottom,  where  there  are  no 
large  plantations  of  trees  near,  and  where  there  is  no  great 
quantity  of  wet  ground  or  ftanding  water. 

The  hills  which  defend  the  ground  muft  not  be  fo  near 
as  to  clofe  it  up,  for  then  the  winds  would  not  have  fcope 
to  blow  freely  through  the  plantation,  which  is  an  effential 
•article ;  and  though  large  ftagnating  waters  are  moft  hurtful, 
if  there  be  a  fwift  brook  near  the  bottom  of  the  ground,  it 
will  be  an  advantage.  This  compleats  the  articles  of  foil, 
fituation  and  expofure.  He  who  has  not  a  piece  of  ground 
with  thefe  advantages,  fhould  not  think  of  a  vineyard  ;  he 
who  has,  may  promife  himfelf  fuccefs  in  the  plantation. 

This  is  ail  which  concerns  the  gentleman  planter ;  but  to 
the  hufbandman,  one  confideration  is  neceffary  more,  which 
is,  the  place  being  fo  fituated,  that  he  can  fell  the  juice. 

The  grapes  raifed  as  we  fhall  diretft,  on  fuch  a  fpot  as 
this,  will  afford  an  excellent  and  rich  juice,  capable  of 
making  a  valuable  wine,  and  we  fhall  add  how  that  is  to 
ibe  done ;  but  the  farmer  fhould  have  no  farther  trouble 
than  railing  the  crop,  and  preffing  the  juice.  There  are 
people  in  England  who  always  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  juice  of  the  grapes  from  the  vineyard  near  Bath,  was 
fold  as  it  came  from  the  prefs  ;  and  near  fuch  a  town  as 
Briftol  or  London,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  it. 
The  wine  coopers,  and  certain  others,  always  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  Without  this  advantage  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  raife  vines  as  an  article  of  profitable  hufbandry,  for 
the  farmer  can  employ  his  time  better,  than  in  conducting 
the  making  it  into  wine. 

This  will  determine  alfo  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be 
planted  when  a  proper  fpot  is  found  ;  for  unlefs  there  be 
this  advantage  of  a  ready  fale  for  the  frefh  juice,  a  little 
ground  will  raife  vines  enough  for  all  other  occafions.  When 
•there  is  that  demand,  a  large  quantity  of  proper  foil  may  be 
very  wifely  employed  for  this  purpofe ;  for  the  expence  of 
the  common  implements,  fo  far  as  relates  only  to  prelling 
the  juice,  is  not  great ;  and  the  ground  wi}l  no  way  yield 
more  advantage. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground . 

AS  the  vine  delights  in  an  open  foil,  the  perfedlionof  the 
grapes  will  depend  upon  its  being  kept  in  perfedt  tillage. 
In  order  to  this,  it  muft  firft  be  brought  into  a  good  tilth, 
and  a  due  portion  of  time  muft  not  be  refufed  to  this  $  nor 
fufficient  and  repeated  labour. 

The  four  coultered  plough  is  the  inftrument,  and  if  there 
be  any  addition  neceflary  to  the  foils,  this  is  the  time  to 
make  it.  If  ground  foil  be  ever  fo  proper  in  its  nature,  but 
want  fome  ftony  parts,  if  thefe  can  be  had,  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  add  them.  They  fhould  be  in  pieces  of  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  flat.  They  come  larger  from  the  ma- 
fons,  but  they  fhould  be  brought  to  this  fize  nearly  by 
breaking  with  a  mallet ;  and  when  this  is  done,  they  are 
fit  to  be  worked  in. 

In  autumn  let  the  four  coultered  plow  be  brought  into 
the  ground.  This  inftrument  will  cut  to  a  greater  depth 
than  is  needful  here,  therefore  it  muft  be  fet  properly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  foil.  We  will  fuppofe  this  a  foot 
deep,  which  is  about  a  medium  in  what  is  proper  for  vine¬ 
yards.  Let  it  all  be  turned  up  and  torn  to  pieces  tho¬ 
roughly  with  this  plow ;  and  then  carefully  wrought  over 
with  a  harrow.  This  will  draw  out  the  roots  of  many  of 
the  weeds  which  the  plow  had  cut  up. 

After  it  has  lain  ten  days  from  this  operation,  let  the  ftone 
chippings  be  fcattered  over  it :  and  then  let  it  be  harrowed 
again. 

The  quantity  of  chips  muft  be  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  mellower  it  is  the  more  it  will  want  of 
them.  Thefe,  or  fomething  of  the  fame  nature,  fhould 
always  be  mixed  in  fuch  quantity  with  the  foil  of  a  vine¬ 
yard,  that  the  roots,  as  they  run  among  the  mould,  may 
frequently  creep  over  and  between  them.  Thefe  fpungy, 
yet  hard  fubftances,  receive  a  great  deal  of  the  fun’s  rays, 
and  they  keep  a  warmth  in  the  roots,  which  is  the  great- 
eft  of  all  articles,  in  giving  a  richnefs  to  the  juice. 

After  this,  once  in  fix  weeks,  let  the  ground  be  well 
plowed  up,  that  is,  four  times  during  the  courfe  of  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  every  time  let  the  fame  care  be  taken  of  picking 
put  roots  of  weeds. 
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In  this  manner  it  will  have  received  the  benefit  of  a  mofl 
perfect  fallow  for  fix  or  feven  months*  The  air  will  have 
mellowed  it,  and  the  tillage  will  have  broke  it  fo  fine,  that 
it  will  be  in  a  perfedt  good  condition  for  planting. 

The  feafon  for  this  is  fpring,  and  it  is  to  be  done  in  the 
following  manner. 

C  H  A  P.  VII. 

Of  planting  the  ground , 


IN  the  middle  of  March  every  thing  mud  be  ready  for 
planting  the  vineyard.  We  have  fhewn  in  the  account 
of  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  the  vaft  advantage  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  rows  with  due  diftance ;  and  in  fo  large  a  growth  as 
the  vine,  it  is  mod  of  all  neceflary.  The  ground  we  re¬ 
commend  for  this  fervice  is  cheap,  therefore  it  would  be 
idle  to  plant  the  rows  too  clofe;  a  fmall  addition  to  the 
quantity  will  give  them  the  needful  fpace,  and  then  the  plow 
will  come  in  better  between,  and  all  the,  labour  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  will  be  more  conveniently  performed,  befide  that  the 
roots  of  the  vines  will  have  more  room  to  fpread,  and  the 
air  a  more  free  courfe  between  the  plants. 

We  have  fhewn  in  the  management  of  an  orchard, 
that  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  in  a  great  meafure  depends  up- 
on  the  free  courfe  of  the  air,  not,  only  among  the  feverai 
boughs  of  the  fame  tree,  but  between  tree  and  tree  :  and 
this  is  moil  of  all  eflential  to  the  vine,  becaufe  its  fruit  ri-* 
pens  later,  and  obtains  the  true  flavour  more  difficultly  than 
any  other  kind  whatever. 

For  thefe  reafons  let  the  fpace  be  wide  between  row  and 
row  we  have  laid  the  reafons  in  this  fair  view  before  the 
reader,  that  he  may  not  be  furprized  at  our  directing  a  much 
larger,  diftance  than  is  commonly  given.  If  vapours  be 
pent  up  among  the  vines,  or  if  the  rows  (hade  one  another, 
the  grapes  will  never  ripen.  If  the  roots  run  too  deep, 
we  fee  the  fruit  fullers.  And  though  we.  have  ordered  a 
kind  of  ground,  in,  which  they  cannot  eafily  do  this,  yet  It 
will  be  proper  to  encourage  the  contrary  by  all  poffibW 
means.  And  the  more  compafs  they  have  upon  the  fur- 
face,  tbs  lefs  they  will  be  tempted  to  force  a  pafFage  down- 
wards.  ’ 

It  is  eflential  alfo,  that  the  fun  beams  have  full  power 
upon  the  furface  at  a  flight  depth,  under  which  thefe  roots 
run ;  this  will  be  in  feme  degree  provided  by  the  courfe  in 

which 
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which  the  rows  will  be  direCfed  to  be  planted ;  but  the 
greateft  means  of  obtaining  this  advantage  is  by  allowing  . 
the  full  diftance  of  which  we  fpeak  between  row  and  row. 
Having  explained  the  caufe  of  what  is  particular  in  our  di¬ 
rections  on  this  head,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  them. 
We  have  explained  them  thus  largely,  that  all  may  fee  the 
reafon  of  the  practice. 

Therefore,  when  the  ground  is  fine  and  this  perfect  or¬ 
der,  let  the  rows  be  marked  out  at  fifteen  feet  afunder,  and 
let  them  be  drawn  in  ftrait  lines  running  exaCtly  the 
fame  courfe  with  the  expofure  of  the  ground,  that  is,  fouth 
eaft.  This  will  give  the  ihrubs  air  and  fun  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  it  will  lay  their  roots,  as  they  run  acrofs  thefe  inter¬ 
vals,  open  to  the  full  power  of  the  heat  upon  the  fhelving 
furface. 

The  next  thing  is  to  mark  the  difiances  of  the  vines  in 
thefe  rows,  and  this  fhould  be  two  yards  and  a  half. 

The  great  article  now  comes  to  be  confidered  of  the 
kind  to  be  planted.  We  have  a  vaft  variety  of  grapes  in 
England,  and  the  planter  is  happy  if  he  will  be  guided 
well  which  to  chufe. 

In  fruits  in  general  there  are  fugary  and  fiiarp  kinds, 
it  is  fo  in  pears  and  apples  3  and  the  beft  for  cyder  and  per¬ 
ry,  are  thofe  which  have  lcaft  of  that  fweet  mellownefs 
which  recommends  them  for  the  table.  This  our  reverend 
correfpondent  has  fhewn,  who  favoured  us  with  the  treatife 
on  cyder-making  3  and  if  we  will  truft  their  experience, 
who  have  given  proofs  that  they  know,  we  fhall  prefer  in 
the  fame  manner  the  harfheft  and  roughefi  grapes  for  the 
vineyard. 

They  have  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  rough  and 
fweet  grapes,  as  well  as  we  in  England  :  but  the  beft  wines 
are  made  there  from  the  roughefi  fruit. 

Thofe  are  idle  who  would  limit  the  choice  to  any  one 
kind,  for  we  have  feveral  vines  in  England  which  equally 
produce  thefe  auftere  grapes ;  any  of  thofe  may  be  chofen, 
but  the  great  care  muft  be  to  mix  none  of  the  fweet  kinds 
among  them  3  in  cyder  a  mixture  of  various  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples  gives  an  advantage  to  the  liquor,  but  in  wine  it  is  o- 
therwife  5  the  feveral  kinds  of  rough  grapes,  which  differ  as 
varieties,  not  as  diftinCt  fpecies,  may  be  mixed,  without  da¬ 
mage  to  the  wine  3  but  if  any  one  fhould  plant  in  the  fame 
vineyard  rough  and  fweet  grapes,  he  would  make  a  very 
great  miftake  :  for  experience  fhews,  that  the  juices  of  thefe 
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two  kinds  never  mix  well,  or  ferment  properly  together  ; 
though  the  juices  of  two  or  more  of  the  auftere  kinds,  or 
of  two  or  more  of  the  fweet  grapes,  will  ferment  as  regular ly, 
and  make  as  good  and  entire  a  wine,  as  if  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  had  been  gathered  from  the  fame  fhrub,  in  fpe- 
cies  and  in  name. 

As  to  the  article  of  planting,  layers  are  altogether  bell: 
for  vines  which  are  to  ftand  againft  walls,  but  cuttings  for 
thofe  which  are  to  be  in  the  open  ground.  Therefore  there 
is  no  queftion  about  this  matter. 

The  laft  week  in  March  let  the  holes  be  opened  at  the 
diftance  already  directed.  They  fhould  be  fifteen  inches  - 
broad,  and  their  depth  the  full  thicknefs  of  the  foil,  which, 
if  the  ground  have  been  properly  chofen,  will  be  about  as 
much,  or  fomething  lefs.  Thefe  being  all  opened,  and 
the  mould  laid  upon  one  fide,  let  the  cuttings  be  brought 
in. 

They  fhould  be  taken  from  vines  of  a  good  growth  and 
cut  off  with  a  knot  of  the  former  year’s  wood  with  them  ; 
then  they  fhould  be  taken  off  at  the  upper  part  till  they  are 
about  twenty  inches  long ;  and  thus  laid  ready  for  the  fer- 
vice.  They  fhould  be  placed  with  the  thick  part  or  knot 
of  the  old  wood^about  three  inches  under  the  furface,  and 
the  reft  above  ;  but  this  is  to  be  covered  by  a  fcattering  of 
ftraw,  or  other  light  matter,  to  prevent  its  drying  by  the 
air. 

When  the  holes  are  opened,  the  cuttings  fhould  be  taken 
up  and  fet  to  foak  at  the  bottoms  for  eight  hours  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The. beft  method  is  to  takeout  of  the  ground  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  can  be  conveniently  fet  in  one  evening ;  and  to  put 
them  to  foak  about  ten  in  the  morning ;  then  they  will  be 
mady  for  planting  at  fix. 

A  little  of  the  mould  muft  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  and  drawn  up  Hoping  toward  one  fide.  Then  the 
cutting  is  to  be  laid  fiahting  in,  and  the  mould  carefully 
poured  in  about  it  and  fettled  to  it.  Then  it  muft  be  rai¬ 
ded  a  little  in  a  hill  in  the  places,  for  the  length  of  the  cut- 
tug  will  not  permit  its  being  wholly  covered  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  it  is  neceffary  that  it  muft  be  under  fome  mould 
above  the  uppermoft  bud,  otherwife  it  will  not  fucceed. 

it  is  from  this  bud  the  future  vine  is  to  grow,  and  if  the 
dry  air  parches  it  up  before  the  cuttings  begins  to  attract 
riourifhment,  it  will  perifh. 
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The  mould  muft  be  laid  down  about  the  cutting,  and 
prefled  clofe  in  the  little  hill  which  is  raffed  for  defence  of 
the  bud  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  prefent. 
The  ground  has  been  juft  plowed,  and  there  will  for  the 
prefent  be  no  weeds.  April  is  a  {bowery  feafon,  fo  that 
no  watering  will  be  necefiary,  and  thus  all  is  to  be  left  to 
nature. 

When  the  cuttings  begin  to  fhoot,  a  flight  flick  of  a  yard 
long  is  to  be  thruft  into  the  ground  near  each,  to  which 
the  principal  fprout  muft  be  tied  up  with  fome  foftbafs ;  and 
this  muft  be  repeated  at  times,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  power 
of  hurt  from  the  winds. 

At  the  latter  end  of  April  weeds  will  appear  upon  the 
ground,  and  this  is  the  notice  of  beginning  the  horfehoeing 
hufbandry.  Let  the  hoe  plow  or  horfehoe  be  brought  in,  and 
the  ground  lightly  turned  up.  It  will  deftroy  the  young 
growth  of  weeds,  and  expofe  the  mould  to  the  air,  with  a 
new  furface,  this  will  be  properly  fpeaking  its  laft  fallow¬ 
ing  :  for  the  roots  from  the  cuttings  will  not  yet  have  fhot 
far  enough  to  have  the  advantage  which  will  afterwards  a~ 
rife  from  this  practice  in  breaking  off  their  extremities,  and 
throwing  new  mould  about  them. 

A  month  after  this,  let  the  planter  walk  over  the  ground, 
and  examine  all  his  young  vines  ;  wherever  there  grows  a 
ufelefs  fide  fhoot,  let  it  be  taken  off,  that  all  the  nourifh- 
ment  be  carried  where  it  is  wanted ;  and  once  in  fix  weeks 
let  the  ground  be  turned  up  between  the  rows  with  a  hoe 
plow ;  and  the  weeds  cleared  between  the  vines  in  the  rows 
with  a  hand  hoe. 

All  this  time  the  vines  draw  but  little  nourifhment,  but 
the  earth  being  broken  and  frefh  turned  to  the  air  by  this 
repeated  tillage,  it  is  improving  in  its  nourifhing  qualities  j 
and  there  being  no  weeds  fuffered  to  grow  to  exhauft  its 
ftrength,  it  will  be  in  the  moft  perfect  condition,  when  the 
plantation  moft  requires  it. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  pruning  the  vines  the  firjl  feafon . 

GARDENERS  like  furgeons,  think  they  have  moft 
credit  when  they  ufe  the  knife  moft  boldly ;  but  all 
extreams  are  wrong.  The  condition  of  thefe  vines  in  au« 
tumn  will  be,  that  they  have  a  fhoot  much  longer  than  they 
can  fupport  through  winter.  The  ignorant  and  cardefs  who 
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leave  them  as  they  are,  expofe  them  to  the  frofts,  which 
nip  the  tops  of  the  fhoot,  and  then  continue  the  deftruc- 
lion  downwards,  fo  as  often  to  deftroy,  and  always  to  weak¬ 
en  the  plants. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  have  been  tutored  in  the 
falfe  fchool  of  gardening,  cut  them  down  to  the  ground, 
or  very  nearly  fo.  Thefe  extreams  are  equally  wrong  : 
at  the  beginning  of  autumn  let  the  planter  mark  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  vines ;  and  the  laft  week  in  September  let  him 
prune  them  according  to  their  ftrength,  leaving  two  or 
three  joints  :  and  with  a  fharp  knife  and  fteady  hand,  cut- 
ing  off  the  reft  of  the  fhoot. 

Then  let  the  ground  have  its  laft  drefling  for  the  feafon, 
in  the  fpaces  between  the  rows,  and  let  the  hand  hoers, 
who  cut  up  the  weeds  in  the  rows,  where  the  other  in- 
ftruments  cannot  come,  draw  up  a  hill  of  fine  mould  five 
inches  above  the  furface  round  the  Item  of  every  plant. 

The  ground  may  now  lie  fix  months  at  reft.  But  in  the 
March  following  it  muft  be  again  turned  very  well  with 
the  hoe  plow,  and  the  hills  muft  be  made  up  to  every  plant 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  lowermoft  of  the  buds  left 
on. 

The  rains  <bf  fpring  follow,  the  ground  is  mellow  and 
clear,  it  is  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  growth,  and  the 
vines  are  in  a  condition  to  pufh  with  vigour. 

CHAP.  IX. 

*The  management  of  the  vines  the  fecond  year . 

N  E  ufeful  fhoot  is  to  be  expedbed  from  each  bud  or 
V-^  eye  left  the  laft  autumn  ;  and  no  more  are  to  be  fuffer- 
ed.  At  the  laft  drefling  fticks  of  four  feet  long  muft  be 
thruft  into  the  ground,  two  or  three  to  each  bud  :  for  one 
ihoot  only  muft  be  tied  to  each. 

When  the  feafon  begins  to  be  warm,  they  will  pufh, 
and  this  is  the  diredtion  for  once  more  plowing  up  the 
ground  between  them.  The  planter  muft  not  be  alarmed 
at  this  frequent  ploughing ;  or  think  from  that  the  plan¬ 
tation  requires  an  expenlive  management.  The  trouble 
is  really  very  trifling,  and  the  charge  lefs  than  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  any  other  growth.  The  foil  being  light  and  in 
good  order,  thefe  ploughings  are  very  eafy,  and  come  very 
cheap;  and  the  attendance  that  is  required  befide,  during 
the  growth  of  the  fhoots,  is  very  little. 
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It  will  be  neceflary  to  go  over  the  ground  now  and  then 
to  fee  the  vines  do  not  exhauft  themfelves  in  ufelefs  growth 
of  fide  fhoots.  And  wherever  thefe  appear,  they  muft  be 
rubbed  off  in  the  bud.  The  ground  muft  be  ploughed  over 
once  more  during  the  fumtner ;  and  at  autumn  the  pruning 
muft  be  repeated. 

In  this  the  ftrength  of  the  vine  muft  be  regarded :  and 
therefore  no  abfolute  direction  can  be  given  how  much 
wood  to  leave.  The  ftrongeft  fhoots  fhould  have  three  eyes 
left  on  each  at  this  pruning,  and  this  is  the  beft  ftate 
at  which  it  is  poftible  they  can  arrive.  Two  Ihoots  from  a 
cutting  of  the  laft  year,  which  have  ftrength  enough  to  bear 
three  eyes  apiece,  is  the  utmoft  growth  and  ftrength  that  can 
be  expetfted:  and  this  the  culture  here  laid  down,  will  ge¬ 
nerally  produce  and  fupport.  In  the  ufual  way  of  managing 
a  new  ploughed  vineyard,  half  the  cuttings  fhoot  but  from 
one  of  their  eyes  the  fecond  year,  and  many  of  them  but 
very  weakly  even  there,  fo  as  to  require  being  cut  down  to 
two  eyes  in  this  pruning.  In  the  horfehoeing  method  there 
pretty  conftantly  will  be  two  ftrong  fhoots  from  each  cutting, 
which  may  be  left  with  three  eyes  each. 

CHAP.  X. 

The  management  of  the  vineyard  the  third  year . 

H  E  time  of  growth  of  the  vines  is  fo  many  years  lofs 
A  to  the  planter  ;  but  the  rent  of  ftich  ground,  as  we  have 
directed  to  be  ufed  for  them,  is  fmall :  and  the  charge  of 
attendance  is  alfo  little.  They  will  now  be  coming  to¬ 
ward  a  ftate  wherein  they  will  amply  repay  the  charge. 

All  the  winter  this  year  the  land  is  to  lie  at  reft,  as 
during  the  laft  ;  and  in  fpring  it  is  to  be  well  turned  up 
again.  Two  ftrong  ftakes  are  to  be  driven  into  the  ground 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  vine,  and  the  two  fhoots  are 
to  be  tied  to  thefe  in  a  pofition  flanting  moderately  up¬ 
wards  from  the  place  where  they  rife. 

The  mould  muft  be  again  drawn  up  in  hills  about  the 
ftem  of  each  vine ;  and  the  ground  muft  be  twice  more 
this  fummer,  turned  and  well  broke  by  horfe- 

0 

Now  will  be  feen  the  great  advantage  of  that  pradfice. 
The  ends  of  the  roots  will  be  broken  off  in  thefe  hoeings, 
and  falling  in  a  frefh  turned,  loofe,  and  unexhaufted  foil, 
there  will  fhoot  out  from  every  broken  extremity  a  number 
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of  more  roots  and  fibres :  thefe  fpreading  horizontally 
among  the  frefh  mould  will  run  at  liberty,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  fun  will  be  flrongly  upon  them. 

The  vines  will  fhoot  vigoroufly  from  all  the  eyes  on  the 
Aems,  and  the  care  muff  be  to  rub  off*  weak  and  ill  placed 
fhoots,  and  to  favour  and  fupport  the  ftrong  and  hearty 
ones,  by  tying  them  up  to  the  flakes. 

Thus  will  the  growth  proceed  well,  and  no  ftragling 
branches  being  allowed  to  exhauft  the  roots,  all  the  rich 
nourifhment  received  by  them,  will  be  employed  in  forming 
good  wood.  This  will  then  fhew  itfelf  from  time  to  time, 
and  not  being  flarved  or  {haded,  it  will  harden  as  the 
bearing  fhoots  do  in  more  favourable  countries. 

Indeed,  by  what  I  have  feen,  the  difference  of  climate 
may  very  well  be  equalled  by  good  management  of  the 
growth  ;  and  vines  in  England  will  thus  fhew  themfelves 
in  the  fame  ftate  wherein  they  appear  in  more  fouthern 
countries. 

The  fummers  in  the  wine  countries  are  drier  than  in  this 
ifland,  and  the  air  is  lefs  loaded  with  fogs.  Therefore  the 
young  fhoots  of  the  vines  are  harder,  becaufe  they  are  fisr- 
rounded  by  a  drier  air.  This  is  the  real  reafon  ;  and  this 
fhews  how  we  fhould  regulate  our  plantations  for  obtaining 
the  fame  advantage.  As  damp  is  the  article  to  be  feared, 
we  fhould  give  the  fun  and  air  free  paffage  between,  about, 
and  among  the  vines  :  this  is  contrived  by  our  diftant  man¬ 
ner  of  plantations,  and  it  will  be  promoted  greatly  by  ob- 
ferving  to  difplace  the  ufelefs  fhoots,  which  will,  during 
this  third  fummer,  rife  from  the  ftems  among  the  good 
ones.  The  abundant  nourifhment  given  by  our  method  of 
culture,  promoting  the  free  growth  of  the  plants,  encourage 
this  ;  and  it  is  the  purpofe  of  the  work  to  give  that  nou¬ 
rifhment,  not  to  fuch  ufelefs  parts,  but  to  the  effential.  This 
is  done  by  rubbing  off  all  falfe  fhoots  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  the  good  confequence  follows  alfo,  of  preventing 
the  proper  fhoots  from  being  fhaded,  which  would  make 
them  weak. 

This  is  the  care  required  during  the  growing  months, 
and  with  this  the  vineyard  will  make  the  greateft  poflible 
advances. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  fummer,  each  of  the  branches  left 
at  the  laft  autumn  pruning,  will  have  formed  three  good 
fhoots.  Thefe  are  to  be  left  on  for  fruiting,  only  taking 
them  at  the  proper  time  in  the  fucceeding  autumn.  The 
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next  feafon,  being  the  fourth,  is  the  proper  time  for  their 
bearing  for  advantage. 

The  new  wood  having  been  open  to  the  air,  and  wTell  nou- 
rifhed  during  fummer,  will  be  firm  and  hard  at  autumn, 
and  the  pruning  is  then  to  be  done  in  this  manner. 

The  uppermoft  new  fhoot  mu  ft  be  pruned,  fo  as  to  leave 
it  three  eyes ;  and  the  others,  to  leave  them  two  each  £ 
in  this  ftate  the  vines  will  be  of  a  very  firm  ftrength  for 
their  age,  and  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  largely 
the  fucceeding  year.  When  the  vines  are  thus  pruned, 
the  ground  fhould  be  lightly  turned  once  more  by  a  fingle 
furrow  in  the  middle  of  each  interval.  This  deftroys  the 
autumnal  weeds,  and  they  will  rot  and  make  a  kind  of  ma¬ 
nure.  No  more  will  grow  during  the  fucceeding  winter, 
and  the  ground  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  fallow  for  that 
time.  This  will  put  it  in  perfect  good  condition  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  important  growth. 

The  quantity  of  wood  we  have  ordered  to  be  left  on,  s 
will  produce  no  mean  allowance  of  grapes  :  more  might  be 
obtained  that  year  by  leaving  on  an  eye  more  on  each  ilioot, 
but  this  would  exhauft  the  roots. 

Patience  in  regard  to  the  produce  is  the  great  article  in 
the  management  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  he  who  fhould  pufli 
the  roots  to  their  full  bearing  this  year,  would  hurt  them 
for  many  to  come. 

After  this  they  will  be  too  well  eftablifhed  for  damage. 
The  common  error  in  gardening  is  letting  fruit  trees  bear  too 
much  while  they  are  young.  It  is  the  fruit  in  all  plants 
that  moft  exhaufts  the  root ;  and  at  this  period  it  is  very  ill 
hufbandry  to  fuffer  it.  He  who  permits  his  wall  trees  to  be 
overloaded  one  year,  fees  them  empty  the  next  for  that  very 
reafon  ;  and  this  is  the  true  account  of  what  is  faid  concern¬ 
ing  trees  bearing  every  other  year.  The  full  feafon  ex¬ 
haufts  the  roots,  fo  that  they  can  do  nothing  the  enfuing ; 
but  producing  little  that  year,  they  are  recruiting  for  the 
fucceeding.  This  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  who,  when  fhe 
is  forced  by  made  ground,  requires  art  to  thin  her  produdfs. 
In  thefe  cafes  the  fruit  is  never  perfect  when  it  is  loaded 
on  the  tree  ;  and  befide  the  damage  by  exhaufting  it  againft 
the  fucceeding  year,  what  is  thus  erroneoufiy  kept  on, 
fpoils  the  tafte  for  the  preient.  In  our  grapes  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  it  is  exadlly  the  fame,  he  who  will  be  content  with  a 
moderate  produce  the  fourth  year,  will  have  that  fine  in 
its  kind,  and  will  lay  the  foundation  of  very  rich  feafons  to 
Vol,  IV,  C  come  \ 
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come  ;  whereas,  if  the  planter,  according  to  the  common 
practice,  pufhes  for  a  large  quantity  this  fourth  feafon, 
which  is  properly  the  firtt  of  regular  bearing,  he  will  have 
the  fruit  bad  that  year,  and  weaken  his  vines  for  three  or 
four  following  feafons. 

CHAP.  XL 

The  management  of  a  vineyard  for  the  fourth  year . 

EARLY  this  fpring  good  flakes  mud  be  provided,  and 
they  mud;  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  in  fuch 
number  as  the  fhoots  require,  and  at  the  utmott  dittance 
they  will  bear.  To  thefe  the  fhoots  are  all  to  be  fattened 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  firtt,  in  a  moderate  and  natural 
pofition,  about  the  middle  degree  between  upright  and  fiat. 

This  mutt  be  done  with  care,  and  when  it  is  finifhed, 
the  hoe  plow  mutt:  be  brought  very  carefully  into  the 
ground.  This  hoeing  is  more  efTential  than  any  of  the 
former.  The  trampling  the  ground  in  tying  up  the  vines, 
has  rendered  it  necett'ary  in  fome  degree,  and  the  ufe  of 
new  broken  mould  about  the  roots  of  plants,  is  well  known. 

All  weeds  being  thus  cleared  away,  and  every  thing  in 
order,  the  firtt  fettled  warmth  will  fill  the  eyes  of  the  vines, 
and  they  .will  fhoot  ftrong.  The  planter  mutt  now  look  care¬ 
fully  over  them  from  time  to  time,  and  all  offers  to  fhoot  in 
wrong  places  mutt  be  rubbed  off  as  foon  as  they  appear. 
The  tying  mutt  be  continued  as  the  proper  fhoots  encreafe 
in  growth,  and  in  this  caution  mutt  be  ufed  to  keep  them 
at  a  due  dittance  above  one  another,  and  to  give  the  air 
free  paffage  every  way  among  them. 

The  fhoots  which  fhew  fruit  mutt  be  fufFered  to  grow 
only  to  three  joints,  beyond  the  place  where  the  fruit  is 
placed.  Thus  much  is  necett'ary,  and  it  will  only  ferve  the 
fruit  by  drawing  fufficient  juices  to  the  parts ;  more  would 
Cxhautt  the  nourifhment  to  no  purpofe.  The  fruit  will  thus 
be  (haded  by  thofe  leaves  which  properly  belong  to  it  and 
•no  more,  and  it  will  conttantly  have  the  fame  degree  of 
(hade,  which  is  a  thing  of  great  confequence  ,  for  when 
the  ufelefs  fhoots  are  fufFered  to  fhelter  it  a  confiderable 
time,  and  then  removed  at  once,  the  change  of  condition 
is  too  great.  The  fruit  receives  a  check  in  its  growTth, 
and  we  know,  from  a  thoufand  inftancec,  that  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  never  will  have  the  true  flavour.  The  pine 
apple  is  a  moll  ttriking  example  of  this  truth.  Its  culture 
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Is  fo  delicate,  that  very  frequently  it  receives  checks  in  the 
growth.  When  this  happens  after  the  fruit  is  fet,  it  never 
has  a  fine  flavour,  though  it  ripen  to  appearance  very  fa* 
vourably  afterwards. 

It  is  the  fame  with  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  tve  give 
this  inffance  that  the  planter  may  be  allured  of  the  truth* 
The  way  to  keep  the  grapes  in  a  regular  ffate  of  growth. 
Is  to  rub  off  all  ufelefs  fhoots  in  time,  before  they  have  at¬ 
tained  any  fize  or  ffrength,  and  by  repeated  horfehoeings  to 
keep  the  ground  in  a  good  condition  for  giving  nourifliment* 
Thus  the  growth  will  continue  regularly  from  the  firft  fet¬ 
ing  to  full  maturity. 

The  planter  now  fees  what  are  the  feveral  requifites  to 
this ;  and  he  mull  not  expert  fuccefs,  unlefs  he  take  this 
proper  method  to  obtain  it.  The  pruning  mull  not  leave 
too  much  bearing  wood,  that  the  fruit  be  not  too  much  ins 
quantity  for  the  ftrength  of  the  vines  ;  the  ground  mult  be 
kept  in  tillage  while  it  is  ripening,  and  it  mult  have  the 
fame  degree  of  fun  and  fhade  throughout  that  period.  Thus 
will  it  have  all  the  requifites  ;  and  England  may  ripen  grapes 
as  well  as  Burgundy. 

This  may  be  done  in  the  common  method  of  keeping 
Vineyards*  but  our  propofal  by  thehorfehoe  offers  fomething 
more.  We  know  the  giving  nourifhment  to  fruit  while 
ripening,  is  the  great  article  in  its  perfection,  and  it  may 
be  done  by  this,  though  it  cannot  by  any  other  kind  of 
tillage,  nor  is  the  repetition  of  the  plowing,  upon  that  oc- 
cafion,  to  be  accounted  a  hardfhip. 

In  the  common  management  of  vineyards,  the  hoeing 
takes  off  the  weeds  for  the  firff  three  years,  and  the  fpring 
of  the  fourth,  or  firff  fruit  year,  requires  that  the  ground  be 
dug  with  the  fpade;  Every  one  knows  this  is  the  moll  ex- 
penfive  of  all  kinds  of  culture,  and  in  a  large  ground  it 
muff  fall  very  heavy  on  the  planter ;  nor  can  it  with  any 
reafonable  profpeCt  of  the  crop  paying,  be  done  more  than 
once. 

Our  method  of  horfehoeing  may  be  very  well  performed 
twice  ;  and  I  have  found  upon  a  fair  computation,  that  all 
the  horfehoeings  of  the  four  years,  do  not  amount  to  fo 
much  as  the  handhoeings,  and  this  expenfive  digging  by  the 
fpade. 

The  vines  will  be  in  a  better  condition  all  the  time  in 
the  horfehoeing  method,  becaufe  the  ground  is  kept  in  bet- 
ter  tillage,  and  in  this  fourth  year  there  will  be  the  advan- 
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tage  of  giving  them  a  new  fupply  of  nourifhment  juft  when 
they  want  it,  for  the  perfedting  of  the  fruit. 

We  fuppofe  our  vineyard  now  in  the  fourth  fummer,  in 
the  common  way  the  ground  has  been  dug  up  this  fpring ; 
in  the  new  method,  it  has  been  carefully  wrought  with  the 
boeplow,  the  conference  is  much  the  fame  :  the  ufelefs 
{hoots  being  rubbed  away  as  they  appear,  and  all  the  nou¬ 
rifhment  conveyed  to  the  fruit,  it  fwells  and  makes  the  firft 
advance  toward  ripenefs  favourably  :  but  it  requires  more 
nourifhment,  and  better,  to  perfedf  it  from  this  middle  ftate 
of  growth,  than  it  did  to  bring  it  fo  forward. 

All  ground,  from  the  time  that  it  is  tilled,  grows  more 
xlofe  and  heavy  again  till  the  next  tillage  ;  from  the  fpring 
digging  to  the  Beginning  of  Auguft  this  ground  has  been 
therefore  growing  worfe  and  worfe  ;  it  has  thus  far  furnifhed 
the  grapes,  but  they  now  want  moft  fupply,  and  it  is  leaft 
in  a  condition  to  give  it.  Little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
in  the  common  way  to  aflift  it ;  but  in  ours,  juft  at  this 
needful  time,  the  hoe  plow  can  be  fent  into  the  ground  \  and 
this  muft  never  be  omitted. 

The  confequenee  will  be  furprifing.  In  the  firft  place 
all  weeds  are  torn  up  and  deftroyed  by  it ;  and  this  is  no 
fmall  advantage  ;  befide  exhaufting  part  of  the  nouriihment 
at  a  time  when  the  vines  want  it  all,  they  thicken  the  air 
with  vapours  :  for  all  plants  perfpire.  This  is  the  worft  ac¬ 
cident  that  can  happen  to  grapes  ripening  in  England.  In 
other  countries  the  air  is  drier  than  in  ours,  and  that  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  vineyards.  We  have  an 
air  naturally  too  damp  to  combat  with  ;  and  having  as 
much  as  poffible  avoided  this  in  the  choice  of  ground,  we 
fhall  now  do  the  growth  a  moft  acceptable  fervice,  by 
clearing  away  all  other  plants  which  grow  among  the 
vines,  and  would,  in  fome  degree,  infect  the  air  by  their 
perfpiration. 

T  his  is  one  advantage  of  a  good  horfehoeing  given  to 
the  vineyard  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  :  but  the  greateft 
is  the  fupply  of  nourifhment,  given  by  it  to  the  fruit,  juft 
when  it  is  moft  wanted. 

W  e  know  fruits  may  be  nourifhed  by  manure  and  wa¬ 
tering,  but  the  vine  is  an  enemy  to  both.  The  fweeteft 
nourifninent  for  all  fruits,  arifes  "from  a  good  tillage  of  the 
ground  alone,  and  this  is  the  only  aftiftance  of  that  kind, 
the  vine  will  receive  with  benefit  ;  this  horfehoeing  in  the 
beginning  of  Auguft  anfwers  the  purpofe  perfectly.  The 
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ground  is  all  well  broken,  and  by  this  means  rendered  fit 
to  receive  the  rains  and  dews  :  the  extream  fibres  of  the 
roots  are  broke  off,  and  twenty  or  more  new  ones  are  fent 
out  into  the  freili  dug  mould  in  the  place  of  one.  Thefc 
all  receive  juices  for  the  fruit;  and  thofe  juices  are  melio¬ 
rated  by  the  fun’s  rays  warming  the  ground  in  which  they 
run. 

We  have  fhewn  the  mifchief  thatarifes  from  the  roots  of 
the  vine  piercing  too  deep  into  the  earth  :  the  juices 
they  imbibe  are  cold  and  poor  :  the  only  proper  nourifhment 
is  what  they  draw  from  mould  which  lies  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun. 

The  roots  of  the  vine  in  their  extream  fibres  naturally, 
pufli  downward,  and  there  is  nothing  fo  difadvantageous  to 
the  grape,  for  thefe  extream  fibres  draw  the  principal  nou- 
rifhment. 

Now  in  the  lafl  horfehoeing  of  this  feafon,  this  is  natu¬ 
rally  and  moff  happily  remedied.  The  plow  piercing  to  a 
oonfiderable  depth  of  the  foil,  tears  off  the  roots  at  that 
part,  where  they  would  run  deeper ;  and  thofe  fibres 
which  would  have  drawn  a  cold  and  hurtful  nourifhment 
for  the  vines,  are  thus  cut  off.  The  plow  which  has  come 
under  the  roots,  whofe  ends  it  thus  tears  off,  gently  lifts 
them  up,  and  in  its  natural  courfe  fpreads  them  horizon¬ 
tally  in  the  new  broken  earth,  nearer  the  furface,  and  con- 
fequently  in  a  part  where  they  are  in  the  reach  of  the  fun. 

Every  thing  is  thus  done  that  can  be  wifhed  for  the  fil¬ 
ling  and  perfecting  the  fruit,  and  with  the  advantages  na¬ 
med  already  of  an  open  fpot  and  diffant  plantation,  this 
gives  the  benefit  of  more  favourable  climates.  The 
foil  is  proper  in  its  kind,  and  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
tillage.  It  is  new  wrought  juft  when  the  grapes  are  com¬ 
ing  to  maturity  ;  and  the  deep  fibres  of  the  roots  being  ta- 
Jcen  off,  thoufands,  indeed  millions  of  new  ones  are  fent 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  others,  and  thefe  run  horizontally, 
or  nearly  fo,  in  a  frefh  foil,  warmed  by  the  fun  beams. 
They  therefore  attraCl  a  fine  and  abundant  nourifhment, 
for  the  freihnefs  of  the  foil  always  gives  that;  and  they  lie 
fo,  that  this  can  be  warmed  and  improved  by  the  fun  b e« 
fore  it  js  carried  up  into  the  fruit. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  gatherings  cutting ,  and  pr effing  the  firj}  produce, 

'  H  E  drd  year’s  fruit  in  a  vineyard  is  ufually  fmall  in 
A  quantity,  and  inferior  in  quality  to  what  it  yields  af¬ 
terwards  ;  but  in  the  management  we  have  directed,  there? 
will  be  lefs  of  this  difference  than  would  otherwife  hap¬ 
pen.  It  is,  however,  a  very  comfortable  affurance  the  pro-? 
prietor  may  give  himfelf,  that  every  year,  fo  long  as  he 
Jives,  his  vineyard,  if  he  continue  the  proper  management, 
will  produce  more  grapes,  and  thofe  better  than  the  lad. 

What  is  to  be  farther  done  this  fid  feafon,  is  this. 
When  the  grapes  have  acquired  their  full  bignefs,  the  dalles, 
on  which  the  branches  grow,  fhould  be  cut  about  one  third 
part  through.  The  reafon  of  this  pradlice,  whofe  ufe  we 
fee  plainly  in  common  wall  grapes,  is  this.  The  quantity 
of  nourishment  that  was  required  for  fwelling  the  fruit  and 
bringing  it  to  a  due  fulnefs,  is  no  longer  needed  now  ;  and 
the  more  comes  in,  the  more  difficultly  will  it  be  ripened. 
Therefore,  by  denying  paflage  to  a  third  part  of  the  juice, 
which  would  naturally  come  into  the  fruit,  our  languid 
autumnal  fun  will  be  the  better  able  to  ripen  what  there  is. 
When  the  grapes  have  in  this  method  attained  all  the  per¬ 
fection  whereof  they  are  capable,  let  them  be  gathered  with 
care. 

They  are  to  be  preffed,  but  that  fhould  not  be  done  im¬ 
mediately.  It  is  not  the  method  ufed  with  any  fruit,  from 
which  a  vinous  juice  is  expended  ;  and  why  fhould  the 
grape,  which  is  the  tendered  and  mod  delicate  of  all,  be 
denied  the  management  which  we  allow  to  the  mod  com¬ 
mon. 

In  the  cyder  counties,  when  the  apples  are  gathered, 
they  are  not  carried  immediately  to  the  prefs ;  for  if  they 
were,  we  very  well  know  how  poor  a  juice  they  would 
yield.  They  are  laid  up  in  heaps  to  ferment  a  little  with¬ 
in  themfelves,  and  their  juice  is  thus  rendered  more  pure 
and  fpirited  than  while  it  was  growing. 

Even  in  the  pears  and  apples  which  are  gathered  for 
keeping  during  winter,  for  the  fervice  of  the  table,  the 
fame  method  of  improving  their  juices  is  employed  :  and 
experience  fliews,  that  without  it,  they  will  neither  keep 
£q  well,  nor  have  their  proper  flavour.  Thofe  which  are 
preferved  in  jars,  or  bafkets,  are  not  put  into  them  from  the 
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tree :  they  are  piled  up  together  in  heaps  and  covered  with 
flannel,  and  after  they  have  thus  lain  to  fweat,  as  it  is  cal¬ 
led,  they  are  of  a  finer  flavour,  and  are  proper  for  keep¬ 
ing- 

What  is  thus  done  for  the  apples  and  pears  intended  for 
cyder  and  perry,  mu  ft  be  allowed  alfo,  fo  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  fruit  will  permit,  to  the  grape. 

We  have  begun  the  practice  by  cutting  through  part  of 
the  ftalks  as  the  branches  hang  upon  the  vine,  and  being 
gathered,  they  muft  alfo  have  time  to  mellow  before 
prefling. 

The  grape  is  of  a  tender  ftrudfure,  and  cannot  be  thrown 
in  heaps  as  pears  and  apples ;  and  even  if  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  it  will  grow  mouldy  where  it  touches.  But  its 
natural  ftrudture  in  the  bunch  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
eafily  hanging  it  up  ;  and  this  way  it  will  obtain  all  the  ex¬ 
pected  improvement. 

Let  fome  lines  be  ftretched  acrofs  a  barn,  and  the 
bunches  hung  upon  thefe  at  a  final!  diftance  from  one  an¬ 
other.  .  The  air  fhould  have  its  free  courfe  through,  and 
the  fruit  will  thus  in  a  few  days  pafs  through  that  natural 
and  requilite  condition  of  fweating  and  evaporating  the 
jnore  watery  part  of  its  juices,  and  improving  the  remainder 
by  this  foft  and  gentle  fermentation.  They  fhould  hang 
about  a  fortnight  in  this  manner,  and  they  will  then  be  fit 
for  the  prefs.  This  we  fpeak  with  regard  to  the  hufband- 
man  who  plants  his  vineyard  for  the  immediate  profit ;  and 
can  allow  no  farther  attention  to  the  fubjedf,  than  the  pref- 
fing  and  felling  the  juice.  For  the  gentleman  who  intends 
the  vine  for  his  own  table,  they  may  have  a  week  longer 
with  great  advantage. 

The  hufbandman  will  have  his  juice  lefs  in  quantity  tire 
longer  the  grapes  hang,  but  he  will  be  no  lofer  by  this, 
for  the  quality  will  be  fo  much  improved,  that  it  will  bring 
him  a  better  price. 

Without  this  care  the  wine  cooper  will  not  find  it  an- 
fwer  his  purpofe,  and  the  hufbandman  will  be  obliged  cer¬ 
tainly  to  abate  his  demand  j  and  probably  will  lofe  his  cufi* 
tomer. 

This  I  have  feen  in  England,  where  the  ruin  of  a  large 
vineyard,  which  might  have  brought  great  advantage  toth# 
owner,  was  the  cOnfequence  of  prefling  the  grapes  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  vines. 
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This  time  and  management  muft  be  allowed  the  grapes 
by  him  who  raifes  them  only  for  (ale  of  the  juice  ;  and  this 
is' our  material  confideration  ;  we  (hall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  management  of  the  vineyard  for  the  following  years, 
but  having  gone  through  that  article,  we  (hall  lay  down 
the  management  of  the  fruit  in  a  particular  manner  for  the 
fervice  of  thofe  who  intend  to  make  good  wine  in  England  $ 
and  give  the  whole  procefs. 
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* The  management  of  the  vineyard  during  the  following  years* 

Hp  H  E  next  care  after  gathering  the  grapes,  is  the  autum- 
**■  nal  pruning  of  the  fourth  year.  This  is  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  article,  for  on  the  judgment  that  is  employed  in  it,  will 
depend  the  fucceeding  years  fuccefs. 

The  roots  are  now  fo  eftablifhed,  that  very  luxuriant 
growth  of  branches  mud:  be  expelled ;  and  this  the  knife 
is  to  retrench. 

The  common  error  is  leaving  on  too  much  bearing 
wood  |  and  the  temptation  is  great,  becaufe  the  more  fruit 
will  be  produced  :  but  the  roots  will  be  impoverifhed  by 
too  large  a  hearing;  and  the  juice  of  this  greater  quantity 
will  be  poor,  and  of  lefs  value  than  a  (mailer  quantity 
which  the  roots  could  better  feed,  and  the  fun  more  per¬ 
fectly  ripen. 

We  (hall  allow  the  hufbandman,  who  raifes  his  vines 
for  the  fale  of  the  juice,  to  leave  on  fomewhat  more  wood 
than  we  ad  vile  the  gentleman,  who  intends  wine  for  his 
own  table  :  for  without  exception  the  fmaller  quantity  his 
vines  produce,  provided  they  are  well  nourifhed  and  kept 
in  good  order,  the  better  the  wine  will  be ;  and  in  the 
Tame  manner,  the  more  he  diminifhes  that  quantity  by  let- 
ing  the  grapes  hang  after  they  are  gathered,  the  richer  it 
will  be: 

The  fault  of  Englifli  wines  is  their  poverty  :  thofe  who 
will  be  content  to  make  lefs,  will  avoid  that  imperfection. 
1  he  better  care  is  taken  of  the  vineyard,  the  more  wood 
may  be  left,  upon  the  vines.  In  the  way  we  have  propofed 
of  large  di dances,  the  hoe  plow  and  no  intermediate  growth, 
eafch  vine  may  very  well  he  allowed  fix  branches,  and  of 
thSfe,  the  two  upper  ones,  may  have  fix  buds  or  eyes  left 
on  in  the  pruning,  and  the  four  others,  four  buds  each. 
T  his  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  larger  (lock  of  fruit 
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than  vines  are  allowed  to  bear  even  in  the  wine  countries; 
but  the  fupport  from  the  horfehoeing  method  will  be Suf¬ 
ficient  to  bring  all  thefc  to  perfect  maturity. 

In  England  it  has  been  the  cuflom  to  leave  on  a  great 
deal  more  bearing  wood  than  this  ;  and  that  with  a  very 
indifferent  management  of  the  ground  :  there  can  be  no 
wonder,1  that  in  this  cafe  the  produce  has  been  poor,  raw 
and  watery.  This  ill  pradfice  has  brought  difgrace  upon 
the  wines  of  England  ;  and  many  have  given  up  the  hope 
of  ever  feeing  good  made  here ;  but  whoever  will  follow 
the  attempt  upon  thefe  principles,  underflanding  the  reafon 
of  all  he  is  expedfed  to  pradtife,  and  obferving  it  regularly,  he 
will  find  to  his  own  fatisfadlion,  and  may  inform  the  world, 
that  the  fault  has  been  lefs  in  the  climate,  than  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  vineyard. 

The  weeds  having  been  deflroyed  by  the  Augufl  horfe¬ 
hoeing,  there  will  not  be  any  of  confequence  afterwards 
for  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  when  the  pruning  is  over,  the  vine¬ 
yard  may  be  left  for  the  winter. 

The  laft  week  in  March  the  hoeplow  muft  be  fent  in 
again  j  and  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  dig  up  with  a 
fpade,  the  fpace  between  vine  and  vine  in  the  rows  where 
that  implement  could  not  come.  Then  the  flakes  fhould 
be  examined,  and  the  tyings,  to  fee  that  all  be  in  good  or¬ 
der  and  fecurity.  And  after  this,  the  ground  may  be  left  to 
the  middle  of  June. 

It  fhould  then  be  again  horfehoed,  and  a  third  time  in 
Auguft,  and  this  is  ail  the  management  it  will  require  for 
a  confiderable  time.  But  in  the  courfe  of  things  in  this 
world,  nothing  can  remain  long  without  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
cay.  If  the  vineyard  had  no  recruit  of  materials,  it  would 
by  degrees  be  exhaufled.  Many  fuppofe  the  immediate 
nourifhment  of  plants  is  the  fubflance  of  the  earth  itfelf  in 
fine  particles  ;  and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  cauie  of  a  piece 
of  ground  being  abfolutely  exhaufled  by  a  crop  continuing 
long  upon  it,  is  very  plain.  Even  the  horfehoeing  method, 
if  all  were  true  of  it  which  its  enthufiaflick  promoter,  Mr. 
Tull  advances,  would  not  for  ever  fupply  the  vineyard  with 
nourifhment.  He  fays,  corn  may  be  railed  for  ever  on  the 
fame  field  without  manure  by  this  method  of  hufbandry  ; 
but  if  this  were  literally  true,  it  would  overthrow  his  whole 
fyflem.  If  he  only  means  for  a  great  number  of  fucceflive 
years,  ufihg  for  ever  figuratively,  ftill  though  that  fhould  be 
true  of  a  corn  field,  it  will  not  anfwer  in  the  vineyard. 
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His  method  is  by  fowing  every  fucceeding  year’s  co£n  in  th$ 
centre  of  the  laft  years  interval  or  fpace  between  the  rows  ; 
fo  that  it  really  does  not  grow  any  two  3/ears  upon  the 
fame  fpot  of  ground,  though  eveiy  year  in  the  fame  field  ; 
but  in  the  vineyard  we  can  have  no  advantage  of  this  change 
of  place  for  the  crop  :  becaufe  the  vines  muff  ftand  all  the 
time  where  they  are  firft  planted  ;  and  their  long,  ftanding 
is  indeed  their  greateft  advantage. 

The  horfehoeing  method  makes  the  foil  laft  ferviceable 
much  longer  than  any  other  practice  could,  becaufeit  keeps 
down  the  growth  of  weeds  which  would  exhauft  it,  moft  ef- 
fedlually ;  becaufe  it  expofes  the  mould  frequently  with  a 
new  furface  to  the  rains,  dews  and  air,  which  are  its  true 
and  great  invigorating  principles  5  but  mod  o'  v.  becaufe 
in  thefe  large  intervals,  it  continually  changes  the  quantity 
of  mould  which  lies  about  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  is  ex- 
haufted  by  them. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  well  chofen  piece  of  ground  a  long  time,  in  a 
condition  to  fupport  the  growth  of  the  vines :  but  when 
we  confider  the  original  preparation  of  the  ground,  we  fhall 
find  it  mull  by  degrees  decay,  and  that  a  recruit  muft  and 
will  be  wanted. 

The  quantity  of  foil  was  originally  not  very  great,  for  it 
was  an  efiential  article  to  chufe  a  piece  of  ground  where 
there  was  not  too  much  depth  of  it  :  the  vineyard  lies  on 
a  defeent ;  and  confequently,  if  we  allow  no  abfolute  \yafte 
of  the  mould  from  the  plants  themfelves,  the  rains  will  in 
a  fuccellion  of  years,  wafh  feme  of  it  awa}/.  The  mould 
is  often  broke,  and  the  water,  which  falls  in  fhowers,  hqs 
a  free  courfe  off  down  the  intervals  :  it  will  run  off  thick  , 
and  muddy,  and  this  mud  is  no  other  than  the  fineft  part 
of  the  mould  of  the  vineyard.  This  is  a  continual  wafte, 
and  there  is  no  new  fupply  :  the  vineyard  therefore,  which 
bad  no  more  than  a  due  quantity  of  foil  when  firft  chofen, 
jnuft  after  a  few  years  have  too  little. 

Another  certain  confequence  of  the  allotted  culture  is  this. 
Thofe  chipings  of  ftone,  whofe  ufe  we  have  explained, 
will,  by  the  frequent  tillage,  and  the  power  of  rain  and 
air,  be  by  degrees  reduced  to  powder  \  and  no  longer  ope¬ 
rate  as  they  at  firft  did.  The  foil  will  therefore  be  exhauft- 
tfd  and  wafhed  away  of  its  richeft  mould,  and  a  quantity 
of  the  grit  of  ftone  will  be  left  in  its  place.  The  foil  is  no 
3  longer 
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longer  what  it  was,  and  confequently,  if  it  was  well  chofen 
at  firft,  it  will  be  improper  now. 

Here  then  is  the  evident  neceillty  of  a  recruit ;  it  will 
be  required  the  fooner  where  the  ground  has  a  greater  de- 
{cent ;  and  in  thofe  vineyards  where  the  rows  are  at  lefs 
diftances  than  in  fuch  as  have  the  fpot  better  chofen,  and 
the  plantation  made  upon  rational  principles  :  but  fooner 
or  later  it  will  be  required  in  all.  And  the  method  of  giving 
it  is  this, 

CHAP.  XIV, 

Of  recruiting  the  foil  In  a  vineyard . 

WHEN  the  eye  finds  the  foil  to  be  impoverifhed,  or 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  fhews  it ;  the  manure  muff: 
be  this.  Mix  three  loads  of  pafture  mould  taken  from  un¬ 
der  the  turf,  in  a  piece  of  high  and  not  very  fruitful  ground, 
with  one  load  of  frefh  chipings  of  ffone  from  a  mafon’s 
yard ;  and  four  bufhels  of  lime.  Let  thefe  be  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  heap  in  autumn,  and  in  the  fucceeding  February, 
fcatter  them  over  the  ground. 

Thefe  are  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and  the 
quantity  may  be  encreafed  to  ferve  any  vineyard  according 
to  its  extent. 

It  is  to  lie  upon  the  ground  till  the  lafl  week  in  March, 
and  then  to  be  ploughed  in  by  the  hoe  plow,  when  brought 
into  the  ground  at  that  feafon  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  tillage* 
It  will  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  mixed  with  the  foil  by  this 
firft  operation ;  and  every  time  the  horfehoeing  is  repeat¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  more  and  more  perfedtly  blended  with  it. 

The  effedt  will  be  feen  in  the  growth  of  the  vines,  and 
tailed  the  very  firft  year  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit.  From 
this  time,  the  ufual  courfe  of  management  in  tillage  and  in 
pruning,  is  to  be  continued  $  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  this  refrefhment  is  to  be  repeated  after  a 
fucceflion  of  years. 

Every  fpring  the  flakes  muff  be  fecured,  Thofe  fhould 
Hand  at  a  foot  and  half  from  the  items,  which  are  to  have 
the  bearing  branches  tied  to  them,  the  others  for  the  un¬ 
der  ihoots  near  the  body.  The  care  of  rubbing  off  all  ilioots 
that  offer  in  wrong  places,  muff  be  repeated ;  and  the 
branches  intended  for  the  next  year’s  bearing,  muff  be  taken 
©ff  at  the  ends,  when  they  have  fo  much  growth,  and  the 
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feafon  is  fo  far  advanced,  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to 
fhoot  out  ftragling  branches  from  the  eyes. 

Thus  is  the  care  of  the  vineyard  every  year  the  fame  ; 
and  being  once  underftood,  it  will  be  performed  afterwards, 
by  the  mod:  ignorant  labourer,  with  eafe  and  regularity. 
The  time  loft  at  firft  in  the  three  years  growth  of  the  vines, 
before  they  bear  fruit,  is  all  that  is  loft  ;  and  each  fucceeding 
year  will  make  ample  amends  for  that :  the  expence  of  the 
horfehoeing  is  all  that  can  be  reckoned  of  confequence,  and 
this  comes  very  cheap,  becaufe  the  foil  being  light  and  loofe. 
It  is  performed  with  great  eafe  and  expedition. 

With  regard  to  the  gathering  and  hanging  up,  women 
may  perform  that ;  and  the  prelling  is  an  article  fcarce  wor¬ 
thy  being  brought  into  the  account. 

Although  no  error  is  fo  great  as  that  of  defiring  too  much 
fruit,  the  quantity  which  will  be  produced  in  a  regular  ma¬ 
nagement  this  way,  is  vaftly  beyond  what  they  might  ima^ 
gine,  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  obferving  it :  and  the 
firft  profit,  when  the  juice  is  fold  as  it  comes  from  the  prefs. 
Is  equal  to  what  could  be  obtained  by  the  beft  crops  and 
beft  management  on  this  ground  ;  and  twice  or  three  times 
as  great  as  would  be  obtained  in  the  common  courfe  of  hus¬ 
bandry. 

This  is  a  point  at  prefent  of  great  importance,  as  the 
planting  of  vineyards  is  become  an  object  of  the  attention 
of  a  fociety  the  moft  ufeful  in  its  purpofe,  and  the  beft 
conducted  of  any  yet  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom ;  that  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts  and  Commerce.  Thefe  gentle¬ 
men  have  extended  their  care  to  the  American  colonies  ; 
and  rewards  will  be  given  to  thofe  who  moft  fuccefsfully 
fhall  manage  vineyards  there. 

It  is  an  object  of  great  confequence  to  the  kingdom  ;  for 
there  is  no  queftion,  but  in  the  extent  of  that  vaft  fpace, 
there  will  be  found  many  places  where  vines  will  fucceed  as 
well  as  in  fome  of  the  countries,  whence  we  have  now 
excellent  wines.  I  fhall  be  happy,  if  this  detail  of  the  cul¬ 
ture,  and  management  of  the  ground,  may  be  of  ule  to 
thofe  who  fhall  there,  as  well  as  in  England,  make  the 
experiment. 

Agriculture,  which  in  England,  has  made  but  very  flow 
advances  toward  perfedlion ;  is  there  yet  in  its  infancy  :  and 
perhaps  the  methods,  by  which  this,  and  the  feveral  other 
branches  of  it,  are  to  be  improved,  will  meet  with  an  eafier 
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introduction  there,  becaufe  they  will  have  fewer  prejudices 
to  cppofe. 

The  new  hufbandry  with  the  horfehoe,  is  not  only  very 
happily  calculated  for  this  purpofe,  but  is  fuccefsfully  ufed 
in  the  vineyards  of  many  countries,  whofe  produce  we  ad¬ 
mire  :  and  they  who  bring  it  into  practice  for  one  article, 
will  foon  ufe  it  for  others. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  making  of  wine ;  • 

THE  hufbandman  who  plants  his  vineyard  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  profit,  by  the  fale  of  the  juice,  has  before 
him,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  all  that  he  need  regard  upon 
this  fubjedL  But  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  faid  to  the 
gentleman  planter,  who  having  leifure  and  opportunities, 
will  employ  them  in  perfecting  the  juice  of  the  grapes  thus 
raifed,  into  wine  :  he  may  very  likely  arrive  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  much  exceeding  wrhat  he  conceives  at  firft,  for 
the  materials  are  before  him,  with  which  very  fine  wines 
are  made  in  other  countries ;  and  with  the  fame  care, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  very  good,  if  not  equal  to  the  others, 
may  be  made  here. 

We  have  given  the  firfi:  caution,  which  is,  that,  he  do 
not  ipoil  all,  by  endeavouring  to  get  too  much.  This  care 
is  to  go  through  the  whole  operation,  from  the  priming  of 
the  vines,  to  the  finifhing  of  the  wine. 

The  hufbandman,  who  is  not  concerned  in  this  article, 
may,  at  one  or  two  gatherings  at  moft,  clear  his  ground  : 
nor  will  the  perfon  who  buys  his  juice  find  fault  on  that  ac¬ 
count  5  but  where  the  perfection  of  the  wine  is  intended, 
there  fliould  be  many  gatherings.  One  preffing  will  an- 
fwer  to  all  thefe,  for  though  the  bunches  be  gathered  at  fe- 
parate  times,  they  may  be  kept  fo  long  hanging,  that  all 
may  be  preffed  together. 

Reafon  diredts  us  not  to  gather  the  grapes  too  foon  ;  and 
it  is  as  wrong  to  let  them  hang  too  long  :  but  this  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  we  are  not  much  expofed  in  England.  As 
we  have  feafons  however,  in  which  grapes  of  the  earlier 
kinds  ripen  before  the  end  of  autumn,  it  is  neceffary  to  add, 
that  when  this  happens,  they  muft  be  gathered  accordingly, 
and  not  left  upon  the  vines  ;  for  the  fcrength  of  the  juice 
will  evaporate  after  this,  and  they  will  be  continually  of  lefs 
and  ids  value. 
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For  this  reafon,  when  the  time  for  the  flrft  ripening  if 
come,  let  the  vineyard  be  watched,  and  let  lines  be  drawn 
acrofs  a  barn  at  diftances,  for  hanging  up  the  bunches. 
Though  no  fun  muft  be  admitted,  there  muft  be  a  free  and 
dry  air  in  this  place. 

In  fome  of  the  wine  countries  their  grapes  will  bear  hang¬ 
ing  up  in  the  fun,  after  they  are  gathered ;  but  ours  will 
not  without  damage  ;  there  it  is  only  improving  the  juice, 
with  us  it  fpoils,  and  renders  it  vapid.  The  reafon  is 
plain,  the  grapes  have  there  had  more  of  the  fun  while  grow¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  they  can  bear  it  better  afterwards. 

The  method  therefore  in  an  Englifh  vineyard  niuft  be 
this  :  let  the  ftalks  be  half  cut  through  at  the  time  we  have 
directed  the  hufbandman  to  cut  them  through  a  third  part ; 
and  after  this,  as  they  ripen,  let  them  be  gathered,  and 
hung  up. 

The  time  of  the  day  for  gathering  is  a  very  important  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  a  great  deal  of  advantage  is  loft  by  not  re* 
garding  it. 

All  fruit  grows  foft,  and  in  fome  degree  vapid,  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  there  is  great  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  fame  peach  ;  for  inftance,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eleven  in  the  morning  ;  but  much 
greater  between  its  condition  an  hour  after  fun-rife,  and 
two  hours  after  mid-day. 

We  are  particular  in  our  directions,  becaufe  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  little  articles,  determine  the  goodnefs  of  the 
wine,  and  that  we  may  carefully  obferve,  we  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  ourfelves  perfectly  underftood.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  in  fruits  is  obvious  at  thefe  hours,  and  the  caufeis  this. 

Plants  are  nourifhed  by  their  roots,  and  by  their  leaves. 
The  roots  draw  their  juices  from  the  earth,  the  leaves 
from  the  moifture  in  the  air.  The  heat  of  the  fun  fets 
thefe  in  motion  ;  but  it  alfo  evaporates  them. 

From  the  time  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  with  ftrength,  the 
leaves  droop,  and  the  fruit  grows  flaccid  ;  this  begins  two 
or  three  hours  after  fun -rife,  and  continues  till  near  fun-fet. 
In  all  this  time  the  fruit  evaporates  more  than  it  obtains, 
for  the  power  of  the  fun  upon  it  is  great,  and  the  fame 
heat  drys  the  earth  near  the  furface,  where  the  roots  fhould 
obtain  their  juices,  and  evaporates  that  moifture  in  the  air 
which  fhould  fupply  the  leaves.  Therefore  the  fruit  being 
at  once  exhaufted  of  the  nourifhment  it  has,  and  denied  the 
means  of  frefh,  grows  foft,  and  in  fome  degree  dead.  This 
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happens  from  the  time  the  fun  has  power  in  the  morning, 
tili  it  lofes  it  in  the  evening  :  and  all  this  part  of  the  day 
fruit  grows  worfe  and  worfe. 

As  foon  as  evening  -comes,  the  chillnefs  of  the  air  flops 
the  evaporation  ;  and  both  the  earth  and  the  atmofphere  a- 
bound  with  moifture  for  nourifhment.  This  continues 
through  the  night,  and  all  this  time  the  fruit  is  gathering 
again  ftrength  and  fullnefs. 

At  the  time  of  lun-rife,  it  is  in  perfect  fine  condition, 
and  continues  fo  till  the  heat  has  again  power  upon  it.  Juft 
at  fun-rife  the  grapes  will  be  wet  with  the  dew,  which  will 
fu bjecf  them  to  mouldynefs  if  gathered  then  ;  an  hour  after 
they  will  be  fufflciently  off,  and  the  grape  will  yet  be  for 
two  hours  longer,  or  near  fo  much,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
the  night.  This  fhews  that  the  time  of  gathering  it  fhould 
he  begun  foon  after  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  near  nine. 

It  will  be  proper  to  employ  cheap  labourers,  as  women,  ta 
go  into  the  vineyard  every  morning  at  the  feafon,  and  gather 
fuc'h  as  are  ripe  during  thefe  hours  ;  they  muft  be  carried  ta 
the  barn,  and  hung  on  the  lines  ftretched  for  that  purpofe^ 
and  if  any  decayed  or  bruifed  grapes  are  feen  on  the  bundles, 
they  muft  be  taken  off 

The  feveral  gatherings  may  all  be  prefled  together,  for 
the  longer  the  grapes  hang,  provided  no  part  of  them  be- 
gin  to  decay,  the  better;  a  month  isj  in  general,  a  good 
time  for  the  whole,  or  fo  many  weeks  counted  from  the 
middle  gatherings. 

All  this  time  the  air  muft  have  a  free  paffage,  and  from 
time  to  time  any  decayed  grapes  that  are  obferved,  muft  be 
picked  off.  If  either  of  thefe  cautions  be  negledted,  the 
confequence  will  be  great  damage  to  the  wine :  if  the 
decayed  grapes  fhould  be  fuftered  to  remain  on  the  bunches, 
and  the  place  be  alfo  kept  clofe,  they  would  taint  the  whole* 

When  the  quantity  of  grapes  has  hung  the  appointed 
time,  let  the  prefs  and  veftels  for  the  wine  be  got  ready, 
and  perfect  cieanlinefs  obferved  in  both.  The  grapes  muft 
be  picked  clean  from  the  ftalks,  and  all  imperfedlly  ripened 
ones  muft  be  thrown  away,  together  with  fuch  as  are  any 
way  damaged.  There  will  be  thus  a  quantity  of  clears 
found,  and  nearly  equally  ripe  grapes,  in  a  condition  for 
prefling.  This  muft  be  done  by  degrees,  but  fuffident 
time  allowed  to  get  out  all  the  juice. 

The  next  management  depends  upon  the  intended  colour 
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of  the  wine.  The  fkins  give  this  colour,  and  if  it  be  de~ 
figned  to  make  red  wine,  they  muft  be  mixed  in  the  fat  with 
the  juice,  and  ftand  in  it  fix  days.  If  it  be  defigned  for 
white  wine,  this  is  to  be  omitted.  Only  as  the  fkins  will 
afiift  in  bringing  on  a  fermentation,  they  fhould  be  put 
in  for  about  eighteen  hours. 

The  juice,  foon  after  it  is  prefTed,  naturally  undergoes  its 
firft  fermentation.  If  this  do  not  come  on  regularly,  the 
doors  and  windows  muff  be  fhut  up,  and  if  this  do  not 
bring  it  on  in  a  few  hours,  there  muft  be  a  fire  made  in  the 
room,  to  give  more  warmth  to  the  air. 

JVhen  this  fermentation  has  come  on  regularly,  and  had 
its  time,  the  wine  muft  be  drawn  off  into  another  veflel,  and 
loofely  covered  ;  and  after  ftand ing  three  days  in  this,  it 
fhould  be  drawn  off  again. 

When  the  fermentation  is  tolerably  over,  the  wine  muft: 
be  drawn  off  into  cafks  :  thefe  muft  be  quite  filled,  and  the 
bung-hole  muft  be  left  open. 

Some  degree  of  fermentation  will  ftill  continue;  and 
there  will  rife  a  fkum  upon  the  wine.  Great  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  break  this,  or  mix  it  with  the  wine,  for  in  that 
cafe  it  will  be  foul  a  long  time. 

The  cafks  muft  be  watched  from  time  to  time,  and  fome 
of  the  wine  muft  be  kept  apart,  ready  to  fill  them  up  as 
they  wafte  ;  this  muft  be  done  with  great  care  not  to  break 
the  fkum,  and  they  muft  be  kept  conftantly  full. 

Five  weeks  after  the  putting  the  wine  into  the  cafks,  a 
bung  fhould  be  prepared,  with  a  pewter  pipe  of  twTo  foot 
long  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  bung  fhould  be  put  into  the 
bung-hole,  and  thus  the  opening  will  be  much  lefiened. 
Some  wine  muft  be  carefully  poured  into  the  tube,  till  it  is 
full  half  way  up  ;  and  it  muft  be  kept  in  this  condition  as 
it  waftes. 

The  place  where  the  cafks  are  kept  muft  not  be  too 
warm,  for  that  will  continue  the  fermentation  longer  than 
it  need  be  preferved,  and  the  wines  will  be  the  worfe 
for  this. 

When  the  fermentation  is  perfedlly  over,  the  wine  is  to 
be  flopped  down  ;  and  will  require  only  time  to  perfedt  it. 

Many  articles  muft  concur  to  make  good  wine  any  where  ; 
and  the  lefs  favourable  is  the  climate,  the  more  care  is  re¬ 
quired.  We  have  directed  a  ftridl  attention  to  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  tend  to  improve  or  to  hurt  wines  ;  and  may 
promile,  that  he  who  follows  them  carefully,  will  not  fail 
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to  make  fuch  wine  in  England,  as  none  will  be  brought  to 
believe  was  made  there. 

1 

C  H  A  P.  XVI;  .  . 

The  care  of  wines  in  the  cellar. 

IT  will  be  neceffary  fometimes  to  draw  off  the  wine  front 
the  cafk  into  another ;  and  the  beft  time  for  this  is  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  winter,  chufmg,  for  the  purpofe,  a  ftill, 
calm  day.  This  takes  it  off  from  the  lees  ;  and  if  it 
be  required,  the  fame  may  be  done  again  in  February.  Af¬ 
ter  this  it  may  ffand  till  the  time  of  bottling* 

If  there  be  any  foulnefs  in  the  wine  the  laft  time  of 
drawing  off,  fome  iiirfglafs  will  prove  a  remedy  for  that 
fault.  About  two  ounces  is  enough  for  a  hogfhead,  and  it 
fhould  be  frft  carefully  melted  in  fome  of  the  wine,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  whole  in  the  new  cafk,  flirting  it  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  long  flick. 

After  this,  the  wine  will  become  in  a  little  time  perfedlly 
clear,  and  with  right  management  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
more  fermentation  or  foulnefs. 

The  coolnefs  of  the  cellar  where  it  is  kept,  is  a  great 
article,  while  in  the  caff  ;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  bot¬ 
tled,  the  weather  in  which  that  is  done  has  great  effects. 

A  damp  air,  whether  it  be  warm  or  cold,  will  greatly 
hurt  the  wine ;  for  it  is  and  muff  be  expofed  to  the  effects 
of  the  air  in  bottling.  Therefore  never  let  this  be  done 
but  when  the  air  is  dry  and  the  wind  in  the  northern  quar¬ 
ters.  Neither  cold  nor  heat  are  of  any  great  confequence 
in  this  refpect,  provided  the  temper  of  the  air  be  regarded. 

When  bottled,  let  a  great  deal  of  care  be  taken  to  cork 
it  well,  and  it  is  a  good  caution  to  cut  down  the  tops  of 
the  corks  fmooth,  and  feal  them  over.  Then  let  the  floor 
be  covered  three  inches  with  dry  fand,  and  lay  the  bottles 
hoping  on  it.  Saw-duft  is  generally  ufed,  but  it  is  apt  to 
heat  in  fome  places. 
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Of  the  proper  thne  of  cutting  wheat  intended  for  feed . 


C CORDING  to  the  nature  of  the  wheat  and  the 


fervices  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  judicious  farmer 
fhould  chufe  a  different  degree  of  maturity  for  the  cutting 
of  it.  In  general  in  England  we  let  corn  Hand  to  be  ripe 
before  we  cut  it  than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
We  ard  fond  of  alterations,  which  we  naturally  take  for 
improvements ;  but  they  do  not  all  deferve  that  character. 
The  Italians,  who  cut  their  corn  before  it  is  full  ripe,  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  the  old  Romans,  who  managed  the  fame 
fields  :  and  though  our  cuftom  of  letting  it  Rand  longer  be 
better  fuited  to  the  nature  of  our  climate,  yet  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  beft:  let  the  careful  farmer  follow  thefe  rules.  Let 
him  examine  the  condition  of  every  field  before  he  refolve 
upon  early  or  late  cutting  of  it ;  and  in  fome  cafes  let  him 
alfo  confider  the  ufe  for  which  he  intends  the  grain. 

The  two  ufes  of  wheat  are  for  feed,  and  for  fale.  In 
general,  that  which  is  for  fale  fhould  be  cut  earlier  than 
what  is  for  feed  :  and  as  a  change  of  feed  is  highly  ufeful, 
he  will  do  well  to  eftablifh  a  correfpondence  with  fome 
honeft  farmer  at  a  diflance,  and  agree  mutually  to  feledl 
the  moft  proper  wheat  as  it  grows  for  feed  for  each  other  5 
and  to  let  it  Rand  fomewhat  longer  than  they  would  fuller 
any  other  to  be  upon  the  ground. 

No  feed  of  any  kind  will  grow  favourably  that  has  not 
been  fully  ripe  before  it  was  gathered  :  therefore  the  wheat 
intended  for  feed,  fhould  Rand  its  full  time  upon  the  land. 

The  firR  hardening  of  feeds  is  a  great  article  in  their  pre* 
fervation  with  refpedl  to  growth  ;  and  they  never  receive 
this  firR  hardening,  fo  well  as  in  the  Rate  of  nature. 

Any  fermentation  which  comes  on  in  a  feed  after  it  has 
been  gathered,  endangers  the  principle  of  life  in  it  j  and 
this  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  plant  has  been' cut 
before  its  feeds  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  expofed  to  the  air  before  duly  hardened,  than  when 
they  have  been  firR  put  in  a  condition  to  reRR  its  influence 
by  a  natural  drying  on  the  plant,  Thoft 
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Thofe  flight  fermentations,  which  happen  from  various 
temperatures  of  the  air  while  corn  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
or  is  in  the  fhock  which  was  cut  before  fully  hardened  in 
the  ear,  do  not  at  all  affedf:  it  in  any  other  fervice  but  this 
of  fowing  :  but  the  principle  of  life  is  fo  delicate,  that  it  is 
often  deftroyed  or  weakened  by  what  makes  no  other  fenfi- 
ble  alteration  in  the  feed  itfelf. 

This  points  out  to  the  farmer  the  neceflity  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  regard  to  the  corn  intended  for  feed  ;  and  there  is  alfo 
another  fubftantial  reafon  ;  the  wheat  for  feed  is  probably 
to  be  thrafhed  as  foon  as  brought  in  or  very  foon  after;  and 
if  it  be  not  well  hardened  in  the  ear,  the  grains  will  be 
bruifed  by  the  flail,  and  this  way  damaged  in  refpect  of  the 
principle  of  growth. 

Due  hardnefs  of  the  grain  is  the  great  prefervative,  and 
this  muft  be  obtained  by  buffering  it  to  remain  long  enough 
growing ;  and  by  having  it  a  due  time  upon  the  ground  af¬ 
ter  it  is  cut. 

Nature  gives  the  gradual  hardening  much  better  than  it 
could  be  obtained  if  the  plant  were  cut  too  foon :  becaufe 
the  veffels  drying  up  by  degrees,  the  pulp  of  the  feed  hardens 
in  an  equable  and  gradual  manner. 

In  the  hardening  upon  the  ground  after  cutting,  all  that 
is  done  is  an  evaporation  of  the  juices  which  are  in  the 
com  ;  but  that  which  happens  while  the  grain  remains  in 
the  ear  and  the  root  in  the  ground,  is  effected  partly  by 
nature’s  denying  the  fupply,  and  partly  by  that  evaporation. 
In  this  cafe  the  evaporation  is  more  gradual,  and  confe- 
quently  the  floury  part  receives  that  condition  wherein  it 
is  capable  of  being  preferred  more  gently  and  more  fafely. 

Thefe  are  the  reafons  of  the  farmer’s  pradfice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  corn  intended  for  feed.  He  fhould  buffer  it  to 
remain  growing  till  it  is  perfectly  well  hardened  in  the  ear  ; 
and  he  fhould  then  cut  it  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day  ; 
not  letting  the  reapers  go  into  that  part  of  the  field  till  the 
dew  is  off. 

He  rnuft  then  fee  it  laid  fo  as  it  may  bell  dry ;  and  it 
muft  be  turned  oftener  than  any  other  need  be. 

There  is  fome  care  required  in  this,  but  very  little  trou¬ 
ble  ;  and  upon  thefe  little  articles  as  they  are  thought,  de¬ 
pends  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  bufinefs. 

When  this  wheat  is  thoroughly  dried,  the  fooner  it  is 
thrafhed  the  better  ;  and  the  benefit  Will  be  largely  feen  in 
the  crop  raifed  from  it, 
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CHAP.  II. 1 

Of  the  hejl  tune  of  cutting  wheat  for  fate 4 

THE  feed  wheat  being  confidered  feparately;  we  map 
now  treat  of  the  reft  of  that  crop  :  and  in  this  the 
owner  will  find  more  depends  on  the  time  of  cutting  than 
many  imagine.  Wheat  which  is  cut  when  the  grain  is 
full  ripe  in  the  ear,  has  no  advantage,  except  in  the  intent 
of  fowing  over  fuch  as  has  been  cut  three  or  four  days  foon- 
er ;  and  there  are  manifeft  reafons  why  it  fhould  not  be  buf¬ 
fered  to  ft  and  fo  long. 

Every  part  of  this  valuable  corn  has  its  ufe  and  price, 
and  though  the  grain  is  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  chaff  or  ftraw, 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  thefe  at  the  expence 
of  hurting  the  main  product ;  yet,  when  they  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  better  without  injuring  the  grain,  this  is  worthy  the 
farmer’s  attention. 

Let  him  underftand  the  operations  of  nature.  The 
growth  of  plants  terminates  in  the  ripening  of  their  feeds. 
This  is  the  final  purpofe  in  their  production,  and  when  this 
is  atchieved,  the  root  per iflies. 

While  the  grain  in  an  ear  of  corn  is  growing,  its  hulk 
and  the  ftalk  are  full  of  juices  but. as  foon  as  it  is  ripened, 
nature  fends  up  no  more  nourifhment,  and  thefe  parts  decay.. 

Therefore,  when  the  corn  is  npi  fully  ripe,  the  ftraw 
and  chaff  will  be  good,  becaufe  they  are  parts  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  plant,  but  when  the  corn  ftands  till  the  feeds  are  full 
ripe,  thefe  parts  are  withered  and  ufelefs. 

Nowr  it  appears  from  experience,  that  the  grain  will  be 
as  good  if  cut  a  little  before  rlpenefs,  and  this  will  give 
that  quality  we  wifti  to  find  in  the  ftraw  and  in  the 
chaff.  It  is  for  this  reafon  a  good  prafifice  in  general,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  wheat  is  for  feed,  to  cut  it  down  a  few  days 
before  the  full  ripenefs.  It  will  harden  upon  the  ground 
as  well  as  in  the  growth,  and  the  corn  will  be  as  good 
while  the  ftraw  and  chaff  are  better. 

But  befide  this  general  reafon,  there  are  particular  cafes 
in  which  the  early  reaping  of  wheat  is  very  beneficial. 

Ours  is  fo  uncertain  a  climate,  that  we  are  never  fare  of 
good  weather.  The  damages  which  corn  gets  by  wet, 
when  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  is  very  well  known  :  but 
this  is  greater  if  the  wheat  have  been  fully  ripe  before  cut¬ 
ting,  than  when  it  has  been  reaped  a  little  before.  The 
reafon  is  plain,  that  com  which  has  fome  moifture  in  itfelf, 
-will  get  lefs  damage  by  a  little  added  from,  accident,  than 
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fuch  as  was  before  perfectly  dry.  In  com  cut  a  little  be¬ 
fore  ripenefs,  the  wet  prefently  is  evaporated  from  the  fur- 
face,  and  the  flour  gets  no  harm  ;  but  when  full  ripe  com 
is  wetted  on  the  ground  ;  the  quality  of  the  Hour  fufFers, 
and  the  weight  is  found  alfo  to  be  leffened. 

In  many  cafes  the  bad  condition  of  a  field  pleads  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  corn  earlier  than  the  uiual  time  ;  and  there 
is  always  an  advantage  :  when  corn  is  blighted,  the  beft 
method  is  to  cut  it  at  once,  though  it  be  far  from  ripenefs. 
As  foqn  as  the  blight  has  taken  full  hold,  the  plant  receives 
no  more  nourifhmenl  from  the  root ;  the  dalks  grow  loft, 
and  afterwards  break  with  the  lead  touch. 

The  beff  way  is  to  cut  this  diredlly,  and  it  may  be  then 
managed  upon  the  ground  while  the  dalks  have  fome 
drength.  The  condition  of  the  roots,  which  are  loofe  in 
the  earth,  will  not  admit  of  its  getting  any  farther  bene¬ 
fit  thence  ;  but  when  the  new  cut  ends  of  the  dalks  are 
expofed  to  the  air,  they  imbibe  a  great  deal  of  moidure 
from  it ;  and  the  grain  fwells  in  the  ear  for  many  days„ 

The  .quantity  from  fuch  a  blighted  crop  will  be  much 
larger  by  this  management,  than  it  would  have  been  if  it 
had  remained  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  quality  will  be  yet 
more  improved  than  that. 

One  caution  to  be  ohferved  in  regard  to  fuch  crops  is, 
that  the  corn  mud  be  tbrefhed  out  as  loon  as  it  is  in  proper 
order  ;  for  it  gets  harm  by  being  kept  in  the  ear. 

A  fecond  caufe  for  cutting  wheat  fometime  before  it  is 
fully  ripe,  is,  when  from  negledt,  ill  management,  or  un¬ 
conquerable  accidents,  the  ground  is  weedy.  In  this  cafe 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  corn  fhould  lie  out  for  the  weeds 
to  wither.  And  this  it  will  much  better  bear  when  cut 
three  or  four  days  before  ripe,  than  when  it  has  been  kept 
on  the  ground  till  the  corn  is  hardened  to  a  full  degree  in 
the  ear.  We  have  obferved  that  corn,  not  quite  ripe, 
bears  the  accidents  of  weather  after  cutting,  better  than 
fuch  as  is  fully  mature :  this  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
grain  mud  be  expofed  to  the  weather  longer  than  clean  crops 
need,  and  it  is  therefore  much  the  bed  method  to  take  the 
advantage  of  cutting  early. 

The  differences  in  the  kinds  of  wheat,  alfo  make  fomc 
variation  advifable  in  this  matter.  The  feveral  fpecies  we 
have  deferibed  already,  and  thefe  do  not  all  require  the 
fame  condudf.  T  he  white  wheat  will  bear  to  be  left  lon¬ 
ger  on  the  ground  growing  than  the  red,  for  the  grains  are 
firmer  in  the  ear.  On  the  contrary,  the  red  wheat  gets 
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rnore  good  when  it  is  cut ;  and  for  that  reafon,  fhould  be 
reaped  fooner  in  the  growth  and  left  longer,  and  more  care¬ 
fully  attended  in  the  hardening. 

The  roots  of  the  white  wheat  fupply  nourishment  longer 
to  the  ear,  and  therefore  there  is  advantage  in  leaving  it 
longer  growing.  Thefe  things  experience  teaches,  and  the 
farmer  has  no  guide  fo  certain.  In  red  wheat,  when  the 
Salk  begins  to  grow  dry,  the  growth  of  the  ear  is  at  a 
Sand,  and  therefore  it  fhould  be  cut  at  that  period  ;  for  we 
have  Shewn  before,  that  the  new  cut  {talks  of  corn  will 
take  in  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  from  the  dews  and  air, 
when  the  root  would  have  Supplied  no  more. 

As  this  kind  of  wheat  fucceeds  bell  if  cut  early,  it  will 
in  that  cafe,  require  longer  attendance  as  it  lies  on  the 
ground,  but  the  expence  is  very  trifling  proportioned  to  the 
advantage. 

The  courfe  of  nature  in  all  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
plants  with  jointed  Salks  is  this :  when  new  cut  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  Stalk  are  open,  and  they  take  in  more  nouriihment 
from  the  air,  than  the  roots  would  at  that  time  from  the 
ground  ;  for  the  extream  fibres  begin  to  decay  when  the 
grain  has  got  its  growth  in  the  ear,  and  foon  after  the  root 
perifhes  entirely.  So  long  as  thefe  vefiels  continue  open, 
and  the  knots  or  joints  of  the  balk  retain  their  frefhnefs, 
the  nourifhment  is  thus  received,  and  carried  directly  up  to 
the  grain  in  the  ear.  All  that  is  received  muS  of  neceffity 
be  carried  thither,  becaufe  the  leaves,  the  hufks,  and  every 
other  part,  are  now  paS  the  period  of  their  growth,  and 
are  withering.  Therefore,  fo  long  as  this  condition  of  the 
veffels  of  the  Salk  continues,  there  is  an  addition  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  grain ;  that  is,  the  flour  is  augmented  in 
quantity ;  and  the  encreafe,  for  the  reafons  given  already, 
is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  plant  continued 
growing :  afterwards  the  effe<S:  of  the  air  is  only  to  harden 
the  grains,  for  when  the  knots  deny  paflage  to  the  juices, 
the  Salk  receives  them  in  vain. 

It  is  common  to  let  white  wheat  Sand  fo  long  before 
cutting,  that  thefe  knots  are  dried  while  the  plant  is  grow¬ 
ing.  But  they  obferve  a  better  pradtice,  who  cut  even 
that  kind  while  thofe  parts  retain  fo  much  of  their  nature, 
that  juices  can  pafs  through  them ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
red  wheat,  it  is  a  rule  with  experienced  farmers,  always  to 
cut  it  while  thefe  joints  retain  their  freflhnefs.  It  fhould 
never  be  fuffered  to  Sand  longer  in  any  foil ;  and  in  the 
drieS  lands  it  fhould  be  cut  fooneS,  becaufe  in  thofe  foils, 
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the  extream  fibres  of  the  roots  dry  up  and  decay  earlier 
than  in  others. 

If  the  weather  prove  damp  while  the  corn  lies  on  the 
ground  after  cutting,  there  muff  be  a  great  deal  of  care  in 
turning  it ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  grain  will  not  fuffer.  The 
ftraw  will  be  the  worfe  for  it,  but  that  is  a  fmall  confi- 
deration. 

C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  proper  time  for  cutting  hurley . 

TH  E  com  kinds  are  all  fo  nearly  allied  in  their  ftrucWe 
and  manner  of  growth,  that  what  is  true  of  the  one, 
will  in  a  great  meafure  hold  good  of  the  reft.  The  princi¬ 
pal  difference  between  barley  and  wheat  in  the  ftrudiure  of 
the  plant,  is,  that  the  ftalk  of  barley  has  the  fap-veflels 
fmallen  This  is  a  reafon  why  barley  will  have  the  fame  be¬ 
nefit  from  cutting  a  little  before  it  is  ripe  as  wheat,  and 
why  it  fhould  be  fomething  fooner  cut  than  that  grain,  be- 
caufe  the  fmaller  the  veffels  are  in  the  ftern,  the  fooner  they 
will  be  dried  up,  and  incapable  of  conveying  nourifhment 
to  the  ear. 

There  is  alfo  a  particular  reafon  of  cutting  barley  unripe, 
from  the  fervice  it  is  in  great  part  intended  for,  which  is  the 
making  of  malt.  This  procefs  depends  in  a  great  meafure 
on  foaking  the  corn  in  water,  for  the  fwell ing  of  the  floury 
part.  All  corn,  while  it  lies  on  the  ground  after  cutting, 
is  liable  to  rains  and  wet ;  and  he  who  confiders  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  wetting  his  barley  afterwards,  will  not  chufe  that 
it  ftiould  be  anticipated  while  it  lies  upon  the  ground. 

This  is  a  reafon  for  cutting  this  kind  of  corn  before  it  is 
ripe.  For  if  wet  happens  while  it  lies  in  that  ftate,  the 
damage  will  be  little.  It  is  the  wet  lying  upon  the  ripe  grain 
alone,  which  can  ocCafion  the  damage. 

Barley  cut  at  the  exadt  time  when  the  ftalk  is  beginning 
to  harden,  will  fwell  and  grow  perfedt  in  the  ear,  as  it  lies 
on  the  ground,  and  after  that  will  gradually  dry  and  harden 
without  diminilhing  :  the  contrary  of  this  I  have  feen  very 
plain,  in  barley  which  has  been  let  to  ftand  till  full  ripe, 
efpecially  when  there  has  been  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
rain  a  little  before.  The  grain,  which  in  this  cafe  had  been 
fuddenly  fwelled,  and  was  now  hardened  in  fome  meafure 
in  the  ear,  has  Ihruok  in  bulk  in  a  very  furprifing  manner* 
What  has  been  faid  of  wheat,  with  refpedl  to  thefeafon  of 
the  year,  holds  full  as  well  of  barley,  namely,  that  in  a 
dry  fummer  it  will  require  to  be  cut  fooner  than  in  a  wet 
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one.  The  whole  depends  upon  this  lingle  principle,  that 
the  root  is  of  no  ufe  when  its  extream  fibres  decay,  which 
they  always  do  before  the  perfedl  ripening  of  the  feed  ;  and 
at  that  time  when  they  have  nrft  loft  their  office,  there  re  * 
mains  yet  in  the  ftalk  a  power  of  receiving  nourifhment  from 
the  moifture  of  the  air.  This  fhould  by  all  means  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  full  fwelling  and  ripening  of  the  grain,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  give  the  plant  that  benefit,  but  by  cutting 
it  at  that  exadl  time  when  the  root  has  done  fupplying  it 
with  nourifhment, ,  and  the  ftalk  is  yet  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
new  this  fupply,  and  to  convey  it  up  to  the  ear. 

The  true  method  of  finding  this  condition  of  the  plant,  is 
by  examining  the  ftalk  ;  for  when  the  fibres  of  the  root  be¬ 
gin  to  decay,  that  grows  lefs  juicy  than  before.  It  is  ftill 
in  a  condition  to  receive  nourifhment,  and  to  fend  it  to  the 
ear,  though  the  root  does  not  fupply  it ;  the  air  has  enough 
of  this  nourifhment,  but  it  cannot  be  received  by  the  ftalk 
in  the  needful  quantity,  unlefs  that  be  cut  off' from  the  root. 
But  in  this  cafe  the  whole  procefs  is  performed  properly  and 
ufefully. 

We  fee  the  ftalks  of  bulbous  rooted  flowers  being  cut 
from  the  root,  and  fet  in  water,  will  keep  the  plant  alive  a 
great  while.  The  ftalks  of  com  are  in  the  fame  manner 
qualified  to  receive  nourifhment  from  the  air,  and  to  fend  it 
up  to  the  grain.  It  is  but  for  a  limited  time  they  can  do  this  ; 
but  taking  the  advantage  when  it  is  required,  this  is  fuffici- 
ent ;  and  after  they  have  thus  fed  the  grain,  it  dries  and 
hardens  leifurely,  without  that  difadvantageous  fhrinking 
which  we  have  mentioned,  as  happening  too  often  in  corn 
cut  when  full  ripe.  A  poor  thin  crop  of  barley  fhould  be 
cut  earlier  than  one  which  is  fuller  and  richer,  for  in  thele 
poor  crops,  the  roots  decay  fooner,  and  the  grains  there¬ 
fore  ripen  the  lefs  perfectly.  The  obfervation  we  have 
made,  that  in  dry  foils  the  roots  decay  fooner  than  in  moift, 
gives  the  reafon  of  this  ;  for  in  thin  growths  the  fun-beams 
find  free  palfage  between  the  fterns,  and  they  parch  and  burn 
up  the  tools  much  fooner  than  in  fields  where  the  ftalks  de¬ 
fend  one  another,  and  the  ground  is  kept  moift  between 
them,  by  the  {hade  they  give  to  each  other.  In  thele  crops 
the  ftraw  dries  very  foon,  if  left  to  the  full  growth  of  the 
ear  ;  and  the  mowers  can  fcarce  perform  their  office,  becaufe 
of  its  weaknefs.  In  this  cafe  alfo  the  grain  can  only  (brink 
in  the  car,  as  it  lies  afterwards  upon  the  ground,  for  the 
vefTels  of  the  ftalk  are  faded,  which  fliouid  have  given  it 
the  needful  fupply, 
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-  C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  heft  time  of  cutting  field peafie . 

H  E  dodfrine  here  advanced,  of  plants  receiving  a  cer- 
•  tain  portion  of  nourishment  from  the  {talk,  when  the 
root  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fupply  it,  is  verified  in 
the  pulfe  kind,  as  well  as  in  corn  :  and  the  pradtice  deduced 
therefrom  fhould  be  obferved  as  regularly. 

All  thefe  are  annuals  as  well  as  barley  ;  and  when  the 
feed  ripens,  the  root  decays.  This  is  the  courfe  of  nature; 
but  in  cultivated  ground,  where  the  foil  is  light,  it  withers 
fooner.  In  the  common  courfe  of  things,  the  furface  of 
the  earth  about  a  plant  in  the  fields  is  hard,  and  this  de¬ 
fends  the  fibres  of  the  root  from  the  fun,  as  long  as  is  ne- 
ceiTary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  feeds :  this  is  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  when  we  vary  from  it  by  culture,  we  fhould 
provide  accordingly.  The  opener  a  foil  is,  the  eafier  the 
fun  gets  admiffion  into  the  furface,  and  the  fooner  the  roots, 
which  have  nearly  performed  their  office,  decay.  We  fee 
that  the  talk  when  frefh  cut  will,  for  fome  time,  fupply  the 
place  of  the  root  at  this  period  ;  therefore  in  the  pulfe  kind, 
as  well  as  the  corn,  we  fhould  take  that  opportunity  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  crop 

When  the  beans  or  peafe  intended  for  keeping  have  ac¬ 
quired  their  full  growth  in  the  pods,  and  before  they  begin 
to  harden,  is  the  exact  time  that  the  plants  fhould  be  cut 
up.  The  confequence  of  this  is  giving  them  a  fupply,  which 
they  would  not  have  had  from  nature,  for  the  roots  could  not 
have  given  it ;  and  they  will  thus  be  larger  and  more  plump, 
and  will  dry  more  found,  and  keep  their  colour  much 
better. 

This  laft  is  an  article  of  confequence  in  all  the  pulfe 
kind,  but  efpecially  in  that  pea,  called  the  blue  pea;  this 
will  turn  black,  if  fuffered  to  {land  till  over  ripe  upon  the 
ground  ;  but  if  it  be  cut  as  foon  as  of  a  due  fize  in  the  pods, 
the  peafe  will  fwell,  and  fill  properly  in  lying,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  their  colour  afterwards  in  keeping. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  various  mixtures  of  natural  earth, 

WE  have  obferved,  that  pure  mould  or  mellow  earth  is 
the  great  article  in  the  richnefs  of  foils ;  and  that  all. 
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the  good  kinds  partake  more  or  lefs  of  it ;  to  the  chambers 
already  given  of  this,  may  be  added  its  fmelf,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  that  can  be  conceived  :  we  fhould 
accuftom  ourfelves  to  diftinguifh  this,  and  know  regularly 
what  it  is  that  we  may,  from  its  prevalence  or  weaknefs  in 
a  foil,  know  what  is  to  be  expedled  from  it. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  than  is  uiually  imagined ;  the 
qualities  of  this  pure  earth  are  greater  and  more  effential 
than  are  commonly  fuppofed,  and  it  is  this,  or  the  particles 
of  this  feparated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  from  the  other 
mixtures  wherein  they  have  been  lodged,  that  Mr.  Tull 
and  his  followers  mean,  when  they  fpeak  of  earth  as  the 
nourifhment  of  plants. 

That  this  fine  and  pure  mould  has  a  fmell,  all  know  who 
are  accuftomed  to  hufbandry ;  and  the  phyficians  of  older 
time,  who  fought  more  natural  and  more  effectual  reme¬ 
dies  than  chemiftry  now  furnifhes,  were  acquainted  with 
it.  They  ordered  their  patients,  in  many  cafes,  to  follow 
the  plow  in  dry  and  rich  foils ;  and  cures  were  performed  by 
the  breath  of  their  common  mother. 

The  plowman  knows  this  difference  between  good  and 
bad  ground  ftill  :  he  is  well  acquainted  with  this  fcent,  and 
when  he  enters  on  a  field  at  day-break,  can  tell  from  the 
vapour  of  the  ground,  while  he  turns  it  up,  yet  moift  with 
dew,  whether  his  mailer  may  or  may  not  expert  3  plenti¬ 
ful  harveft. 

Whatever  it  be  that  occafions  this  fmell  to  arife  from  the 
fine  pure  mould,  wet  always  favours  our  perception  of  it. 
The  fame  earth  which  cheats  the  plowman  at  early  morn¬ 
ing  with  its  healthy  odour,  has  little  fcent  when  he  turns  it 
dry  at  noon  ;  and  at  any  time,  a  fhower  of  rain  difclofes  the 
fmell  to  the  traveller.  In  the  garden  it  is  not  to  be  fought,  for 
dung  has  there  defiled  the  pure  ftate  of  the  earth,  and  fends 
tip  its  own  rank  vapour  in  its  place.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
the  field  produce,  in  roots  and  plants  for  the  table,  fo  much 
exceeds  in  fweetnefs  that  of  the  fame  kinds  from  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  find  that  wet  fends  up  the  fmell  of  this  pure  foil, 
in  the  fame  manner  it  expands  its  noui  idling  parts  among 
the  roots  of  plants ;  and  if  dung  be  in  the  foil,  thofe  va¬ 
pours  go  with  the  reft. 

It  is  plain  from  experience,  that  tillage  will  in  a  great 
part  fupply  the  place  and  ufe  of  that  coarfe  addition.  And 
there  are  other  manures,  when  fame  addition  of  this  kind  is 
neceffary,  which  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  without  the 
offenfive  qualities.  To  know  thefe,  and  the  foil  itfelf,  is 
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the  only  means  to  apply  them  properly ;  and  to  what  we 
have  already  delivered  on  that  head,  we  have  fomething  to 
add  from  the  refult  of  the  obfervations  and  experiments  of 
others  made  fmce  that  time  ;  and  from  our  own  experience* 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  the  ejfeut  of  water  upon  various  foils . 

UPON  this  principle  of  water  occafioning  the  mould 
to  fend  up  its  lively  and  refreshing  fmell,  we  can  un¬ 
derhand  properly  the  effedt  of  rains,  in  the  nourifhment  of 
plants ;  and  of  artificial  waterings.  W ater  alone,  we  find, 
will  fupply  fome  plants  with  nourifhment  ;  but  it  is  by  its 
power  upon  this  tender  and  fine  mould,  that  it  fhews  the 
great  effedf.  It  is  but  a  few  that  will  be  fupplied  by  water 
only  ;  but  this  quality  by  which  water  renders  mould  more 
fit  for  nourifhment  of  plants,  is  univerfal. 

How  it  does  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  known ;  and  upon 
this  will  depend  a  great  deal  of  the  proper  management  of 
ground.  The  parts  of  mould  remains  entire  and  unfepa- 
rated,  fo  long  as  it  is  dry  5  and  though  the  fun  and  air  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  finefl  duft,  yet  every  particle  of  that  dull  is 
fo  much  compact  mould,  whofe  principles  or  conftituent 
parts,  as  chemifls  call  them,  are  unfeparated  :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  duff  is  void  of  fmell,  fo  long  as  it  continues  dry :  but 
as  foon  as  a  fhower  of  rain  falls,  the  very  roads,  much 
more  the  fields,  fend  up  amofl  refrefhing  odour.  Therefore 
water  can  occafion  mould  to  difclofe  its  hidden  qualities. 
This  is  done  by  feparating  the  particles  ;  and  this  alfo  puts 
the  mould  in  a  ffiate  of  giving  nourifhment  and  life  to 
plants. 

This  principle  being  effiablifhed,  let  us  purfue  our  obfer- 
vation  and  experience  farther,  for  there  is  no  way  elfe  of 
arriving  at  true  and  practical  knowledge.  If  we  go  over  two 
different  fields  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  the  one  of  which  has 
been  well  tilled,  the  other  more  negledled,  we  fhall  perceive 
that  the  more  the  ground  has  been  cultivated,  fuppofing  the 
foil  equal,  the  frefher  and  the  better  it  fmells.  We  learnt 
by  our  firft  obfervation,  that  rain  difunited  the  principles  of 
mould,  and  thereby  made  it  fit  for  the  nourifhment  of 
plants ;  and  we  now  learn,  that  the  finefl  mould,  that  is,  fuch 
as  is  mod:  mellowed  and  broke  by  tillage,  receives  this  influ¬ 
ence  the  mod  readily.  This  is  very  conformable  to  reafon ;  for 
the  wet  muff  have  much  more  power  on  the  particles  where 
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they  are  thus  feparated  by  often  breaking  the  foil,  than  when 
they  are  united  together  into  a  compact  body.  The  great- 
eft:  proof  of  this  is  the  fmell  riling  from  the  duft  of  roads 
after  rain :  this  confifts  of  very  barren  matter,  but  it  is 
broke  to  fine  powder,  and  therefore  the  wet  immediately  a f- 
fedfs  it;  and  takes  more  effect  on  it,  that  it  does  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  foil,  which  is  moft  compact  in  its  nature,  and  has  not 
been  divided  by  tillage. 

After  this  examination,  which  fhews  in  the  ftrongeft  light 
the  condition  of  foils  in  their  natural  ftate,  as  more  or  lefs 
influenced  by  tillage;  let  us  advance  to  the  confideration  of 
them,  as  improved  by  manures. 

Mr.  Tull  has  faid,  and  the  generality  of  later  writers 
have  adopted  it  from  him,  that  the  effect  of  manures  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  tillage;  and  that  this  confifts  in  breaking 
the  earth  into  fm all  particles.  Manures  do  this  by  fermen¬ 
tation  :  tillage  does  it  by  actual  labour.  This  fyftem, 
which  is  very  rational  in  itfelf,  agrees  perfetly  with  the 
dodtrine  here  eftablifhed  :  for  as  there  is  the  greateft  benefit 
from  rain,  where  the  foil  is  moft  divided,  the  fertility  de¬ 
pending,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  that,  muft  alfo  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  influenced  by  the  other. 

Let  us  next  examine,  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  two  fields 
of  the  fame  kind  of  foil,  one  of  which  has  been  w7ell  ma¬ 
nured,  and  the  other  not.  W e  fhall  find  the  fame  diffe¬ 
rence  that  we  perceived  in  the  neglected  and  the  cultivated, 
.ground.  Both  fields  will  fend  up  a  refrefhing  fmell,  for  all 
eafth  does  this  after  rain  ;  but  the  field  which  has  been 
manured  will  fmell  vaftly  ftronger,  than  that  which  has  not. 

Dung  is  the  occafion  of  a  particular  exception  in  this 
place :  the  fmell  from  a  field  where  this  has  been  the 
manure,  is  ftronger  than  from  any,  though  not  fo  fweet. 
The  other  manures  in  general  break  the  mould,  without 
impregnating  it  with  their  flavours  ;  dung  breaks  it  as  much 
as  any,  but  its  own  ftrong  fcent  rifes  with  it,  and  over¬ 
powers  that  of  the  foil. 

There  are  others  of  the  coarfe  kind,  liable  to  the  fame 
©bjetion ;  but  the  principle  is  the  fame  in  all:  and  this 
ftrong  fmell  of  the  manure  after  rain,  ought  to  be  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  fubftances  which  give  it. 

We  find  that  all  manures  render  the  earth  more  eafy  to 
be  influenced  by  rain  ;  and  this  is  their  ufe  ;  for  it  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  rain  upon  the  mould  which  nourifhes  plants. 
Thofe  manures,  which  at  the  fame  time  fend  up  a  coarfe 
and  unpleafant  fxn$ll  of  their  own,  with  the  pure  fragrance  of 
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tlie  natural  earth,  give  alfo  the  fame  ill-flavoured  particles 
to  the  plants  they  liourilh.  From  this  we  are  taught  that 
the  moft  genuine  and  wholefome  vegetables  are  produced  on 
land  improved  by  tillage  only  ;  and  this  is  one  great  recom-\ 
mendation  of  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  :  and  we  may  learn 
alfo,  that  when  manures  are  ufed,  the  beft  and  fitted:  for 
the  purpofe  are  thofe  which  have  no  fme!l  or  tafte  of  their 
own.  Thus  the  improving  land  by  additions  of  the  earthy- 
kind,  is  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  more  ladling  than  by 
dung.  The  air  never  fails  to  excite  fome  degree  of  fermen¬ 
tation  in  a  rich  foil,  when  it  is  turned  up ;  and  this  is  much 
encreafed  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Home 
has  obferved,  that  a  quantity  of  pure  mould,  dug  up  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  fwells  immediately  fo,  that  the  hole  whence 
it  came  will  not  hold  it  :  and  this  fwelling  Is  encreafed  by  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wet.  This  is  a  reparation  of  the  parts  of 
the  foil,  and  this  difpofes  it  to  nouiilh  plants.  Whatever 
can  effedf  this,  gives  fertility  to  foil  ;  and  that  which  effedfs 
it  moft  perfecllv,  and  with  the  leaft  alteration  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  foil,  anfwers  heft  the  purpofe  of  agriculture* 

C  H  A  P.  ‘  VII. 

Of  the  nature  of  black  mould » 

EAR  T  H  of  this  kind  is  far  from  the  nature  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  what  the  chemifts  call  by  that  name.  They 
mean  a  fubftance  from  which  all  volatile  parts  have  been 
taken  away,  but  were  that  the  cafe  with  this  earth,  it  could 
not  fmell  with  rain.  We  know  that  odours  depend  on  vo¬ 
latile  particles  ;  and  we  fhall  find,  by  experiments,  that 
this  earth  contains  fuch. 

Authors  fpeak  of  falts,  but  this  is  a  queftionable  doc« 
trine  :  the  firft  quality  of  fait  is,  that  it  diffolves  in  water  £ 
now  mould,  being  ex  pofed  to  continual  rains,  would  be  di- 
veiled  of  its  fait  loon,  if  it  originally  pofTelfed  any. 

But  that  this  earth  contains  oily  particles,  is  plain  from 
reafon  and  experience ;  and  tbefe,  as  they  are  happily  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  fupply  and  nourishment  of  plants,  have  alfo 
the  power  of  fcent.  Water  may  pafs  through  the  foil  for 
ever,  and  not  diflodge  thefe  particles,  for  oil  does  not  mix 
with  water.  We  wonder  how  plants  obtain  their  different- 
qualities  and  virtues  from  the  fame  mould,  which  we  think 
does  not  in  itfelf  contain  any  thing  of  that  nature  ;  but  this, 
though  a  natural,  is  too  hafty  a  conclufion.  Bodies  contain 
things  often,  of  which  they  give  no  teftimony  to  the  -fenfes, 
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and  it  is  thus  with  mould.  W e  can  difcover  oil  in  it  by 
certain  experiments,  though  we  do  not  perceive  it  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  eye ;  and  this  may  effect  what  gives  us  fo 
much  wonder. 

Nitre  will  melt  without  taking  fire,  unlefs  fomething  of 
an  oily  nature  be  added  to  it  :  any  oily  matter  will,  in  this 
ftate,  make  it  flame,  and  nothing  except  an  oily  matter 
■will ;  therefore  we  know  that  whatever  takes  this  effedt  is 
oily,  or  that  it  contains  an  oily  matter.  Vegetable  mould 
taken  up  where  there  has  been  no  dung,  will  make  nitre 
flame  and  burn  violently.  By  this  we  know  that  it  con¬ 
tains  an  oily  matter  in  large  quantity,  though  it  be  fo  blend- 
cdrawith  the  refl:  of  its  fubftance,  as  not  to  be  obvious  to 
our  fenfes.  The  loofe  quality  of  this  pure  mould,  gives 
free  paflage  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  its  ready  feparation  by 
water,  and  the  effects  of  that  mixture,  tend  to  give  its  oily 
and  other  adtive  parts  to  plants  ;  and  its  open  texture  and 
dark  colour  difpofe  it  to  receive  and  retain  all  the  fun  beams, 
as  they  make  it  refledt  fewer  than  any  other  furface  or  co¬ 
lour.  Even  light  which  is  thus  plentifully  abforbed  by  this 
kind  of  foil,  is  no  mean  agent  in  vegetation,  though  the 
powers  of  it  are  but  newly  difcovered  in  this  part  of  the 
fyftem.  That  which  can  put  the  parts  of  plants  into  a 
tremulous  motion  and  retain  them  in  it,  is  no  fmall  agent 
in  the  diftribution  of  their  juices  :  that  which  has  powTer  to 
caufe  the  amazing  properties  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  may 
very  well  be  received  as  a  powerful  efficient  in  the  nou® 
rifhment  of  feeds  and  other  ufeful  parts  of  plants. 

We  fee  a  pure,  loofe,  dark  coloured  mould  is  the 
kind  of  foil  moft  fuited  in  its  nature  to  thefe  purpofes  ; 
therefore  we  learn  that  in  all  our  management  of  unfavour¬ 
able  foils,  this  is  the  condition  toward  which  we  are  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  them. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  kind  of  foil  contained  an 
alkaline  fait,  becaufe  experiments  fhew,  that  it  will  fer¬ 
ment  with  a  weak  acid,  and  take  off  the  acidity.  But  this 
is  an  equivocal  trial,  for  chalk  and  other  fuch  earths  will 
ferment  with  vinegar,  and  deftroy  its  acidity  ;  and  thefe 
fubftances  are  much  more  naturally  to  be  expedted  in  the 
earth,  than  abfolute  falts. 

Chymical  diftillation  of  earth  afford  other  fubftances, 
but  many  requifttes  mult  concur  in  order  to  our  forming 
a  rational  conjedlure  of  the  real  contents  of  mould  from 
this  procefs.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  where  mould  has  not  been 
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impregnated  with  the  dung  or  urine,  or  perfpiration  of 
larger  animals,  or  the  corrupted  bodies  of  infe&s,  either  of 
which  may  afford  the  things  which  the  experimenter  fup- 
poles  to  rife  from  the  earth  itfelf. 

CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  nature  of  clay . 

IF  we  examine  clay  according  to  the  qualities  which  we 
have  found  to  be  effential  to  the  nature  of  a  good  foil, 
and  to  give  that  character  to  mould,  we  (hall  find  it  has 
them  not.  It  does  not  readily  receive  water,  nor  break  and 
come  to  pieces  with  it ;  nor  do  we  perceive  when  it  is  wet¬ 
ted  with  rain,  that  frefh  fmell  which  rifes  from  good  mould. 
It  will  not  ferment  with  acids,  nor  alter  their  natural  tafte, 
nor  has  it  the  common  properties  of  the  other  earths. 

There  is  no  oil  apparent  in  it,  but  its  qualities  render  it 
very  probable,  that  there  is  in  it  a  large  portion.  Its  foft 
toughnefs  is  like  an  effedt  of  oil ;  and  the  way  in  which 
water  runs  off  from  it,  is  alfo  very  like  the  nature  of  oil, 
which  does  not  admit  water  to  mix  with  it  on  any  oc- 
cafion. 

Experiments  fail  in  feparating  this,  but  that  is  no  proof 
it  is  not  in  the  fubftance  ;  for  things  may  be  fo  united  by 
nature,  as  to  be  very  difficultly  feparated  by  art.  What  is 
raoft  fingular  in  the  chymical  experiments  made  on  clay, 
is  that  it  affords  a  fmall  quantity  of  an  alkaline  fpirit.  This 
contradicts  the  account  given  by  chemifts  of  earlier  time, 
who  fay,  there  is  in  it  a  vitriolick  acid  :  but  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  miftake.  We  find  in  all 
the  clay  pits  about  London,  and  in  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  lumps  of  the  mineral  called  pyrites,  from  which 
copperas  is  made  ;  this  contains  abundance  of  vitriolick 
acid  ;  and  perhaps  this  has  led  the  chemifts  to  fuppofe  that 
acid  was  in  the  clay  itfelf. 

It  is  of  ufe  to  know  thus  certainly  and  exadlly  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conftituent  parts  of  foils  ;  becaufe  we  fhall  that 
way  be  led  rationally  to  the  ufe  of  proper  additions  in  the 
article  of  manures.  Practice  and  experience  are  the  far¬ 
mer’s  heft  guides,  but  thefe  do  not  exclude  a  deeper  fearch  : 
the  beft  ufe  of  experience  is  to  felehf  among  many  things, 
that  which  has  anfwered  beft ;  but  there  is  need  of  a  fund 
of  knowledge,  to  know  which  fubftances  fhould  be  brought 
into  the  trial. 

The 
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The  oil  in  clay  is  To  latent,  that  a  lump  of  common  clay 
put  into  melted  nitre,  would  not  make  it  burn  ;  but  being1 
powdered  and  thrown  in,  fome  fparks  were  occafioned* 
We  have  thefe  experiments  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Home.* 
whofe  veracity  is  as  much  above  impeachment  as  his  know¬ 
ledge. 

'  C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  new  manures  for  a  fandy  foil. 

TH  E  addition  of  clay  to  fand,  which  reduces  it  into  a 
perfedf  loam,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  pradfifed 
with  the  grcatefi:  fuccefs  ;  and  even  where  the  fandy  foils 
are  pooreft  of  all,  thefe  needs  only  to  be  fome  paiiure 
earth  thrown  on  with  the  clay,  and  the  whole  becomes  a 
good  and  valuable  mould.  But  fmce  the  publication  of  thefe 
methods,  a  new  pradhce  has  been  introduced,  and  that  very 
fuccefsfully  in  fome  parts  of  England  ;  this  is  the  manuring 
fandy  ground  with  boggy  earth,  or  that  light  and  tough 
foil  which  lies  in  boggy  ground  at  fome  diftance  below  the 
furface,  and  approaches  to  the  nature  of  peat. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  this,  have 
fucceeded  variouily  in  degree,  according  to  the  fkill  with 
which  they  were  made  ;  but  the  befl  method  is  this. 

Dig  from  the  wet  part  of  a  bog  a  quantity  of  this 
light,  fpongy,  wet  foil ;  and  while  it  is  moift  and  tender, 
mix  with  it  fome  dry  paiiure  earth,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
coal  afhes.  Blend  all  well  together,  and  fpread  it  oyer  the 
field. 

Ploughing  comes  eafy  on  this  kind  of  land,  therefore  let 
it  be  well  plowed  in,  and  after  fowing,  fprinkle  on  fome. 
old  woollen  rags  chopped  fmall.  This  is  not  a  very  dear 
Way  of  dreifing,  the  land  it  is  meant  to  improve  is  cheap, 
and  very  often  it  fucceeds  fo  xvell,  as  to  fet  it  upon  an  e- 
qual  footing  with  the  better  kinds.  The  effebls  of  the  bog 
earth  is  lafting,  that  of  the  rags  is  temporary,  and  fhould 
be  renewed  after  every  crop. 

The  author  to  whom  I  believe  the  hrff  hint  of  this 
pradlice  was  owing,  fpeaks  of  ufing  the  boggy  earth  alone, 
but  where  I  have  feen  that  tried  it  did  not  fucceed.  In¬ 
deed,  ufed  alone,  it  is  inferior  to  clay;  becaufe,  though  it 
Eas  the  fame  quality  in  detaining  wet,  which  a  fandy  foil 
naturally  fuffers  to  pafs  off  too  quickly >  it  has  not  that  fund 
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6f  fertility  which  we  find  in  clay,  but  this  way  it  anfwers 
excellently. 

Rags  are  alfo  recommended  alone  in  Tandy  foils,  but  they 
cannot  fupply  the  great  want  of  vegetable  mould,  or  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  it.  Neither  is.  it  practicable  to  get 
the  rags  in  quantity  enough,  to  be  ufed  as  a  manure  of  any 
confequence  alone,  upon  large  pieces  of  Tandy  foil.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  wanted  than  a  fubftance  which  would  anfvver 
this  purpofe,  for  the  quantity  of  Tandy  ground  almoft  barren* 
is  very  great  in  England ;  and  what  we  here  propofe  pro- 
mifes  to  anfwer  fully  the  purpofe. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  management  of  a  heathy  foih 

BY  a  heathy  foil  we  mean  that  kind  which  is  ufually 
found  on  heathy  and  dry  barren  ground  :  the  Scotch 
have  a  peculiar  name  for  this  foil,  they  call  it  till,  tho’ 
it  Teems  their  farmers,  who  are  as  confufed  in  their  names 
of  things  as  ours  in  England,  fometimes  give  the  fame 
name  to  other  foils,  only  becaufe  they  are  barren. 

He  who  recolleCls  the  brown  dufty  matter,  which  forms 
the  upper  coat  of  the  ground  on  our  large  hilly  commons, 
where  no  turff  covers  it,  and  where  fern,  and  heath,  and 
furze,  and  a  few  brambles  make  up  all  the  growth,  will 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  heathy  foil  :  but  for  its  quali¬ 
ties  and  nature  we  are  indebted  to  the  difcoveries  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  perfon  before  named,  who  has  applied  fcience  to  the 
fervice  of  agriculture. 

He  difcovered  that  in  thefe  foils,  there  not  only  is  want-* 
ing  the  fine  mould,  which  is  the  proper  food  of  vegetables  ; 
but  that  they  contain  a  kind  of  poifon  to  all  vegetable 
life  :  and  by  trials  or  the  chemical  kind  he  found  this  poi- 
fonous  quality  to  be  owing  to  particles  of  iron. 

The  experimeiits  by  which  this  was  made  are  incon** 
teftible.  An  acid  would  ferment  with  it,  and  acquire  by 
that  means  an  irony  tafte  :  this  liquor  would  turn  black 
With  galls :  and  the  foil  itfelf,  when  calcined,  would  be  in 
a  great  meafure  attracted  by  a  loadftone.  Thefe  are  the 
proofs  of  iron  in  the  foil ;  and  the  qualities  of  that  metal 
were  fhewn  by  as  plain  experiments  :  a  fraall  quantity  of 
fait  of  iron  diffolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  vegetable 
mould,  deftroyed  the  plants  which  were  Town  in  it. 

Thus  we  learn  the  two  great  qualities  of  the  heathy 
Vol.  IV.  "  £  foil  5 
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foil  ;  and  by  knowing  truly  to  what  the  barrennefs  fo  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it  is  owing,  we  are  directed  in  what  manner  to 
attempt  the  cure. 

Though  it  be  evident  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Home, 
that  an  irony  matter  in  this  quantity,  is  a  poifon  to  plants, 
the  farmer  needs  not  defpair  of  mending  it :  nor  is  he  to 
fuppofe,  that  in  order  to  this,  he  muff  get  out  the  iron  it 
contains.  Plants,  though  deftroyed  by  too  much  of  this 
ferrugineous  matter,  will  plainly  bear  fome  portion  of  it. 
For  Geoffroy  and  Lemery  among  the  French,  and  many 
fince  among  ourfelves,  have  found  that  all  plants  contain 
fome  iron  :  the  allies  of  all  vegetables,  fo  far  as  has  yet 
been. tried,  contain  fome  particles  which  are  attracted  by 
the  loadftone.  It  is  not  neceffary  therefore,  either  to  take 
this  iron  out  of  the  ground,  or  to  render  it  incapable  of 
dillblution  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  carried  up  into  the  vefTels 
of  plants,  as  has  been  thought  needful  for  this  purpofe  ;  the 
great  point  is  to  add  a  due  quantity  of  matter,  which  is 
fit  for  vegetation,  to  this  dry  and  ferrugineous  fubftance 
which  is  not :  and  nothing  is  equal  to  pond  mud.  This 
muft  not  be  ufed  alone,  for  it  would  wafli  away  from  the 
foil,  but  with  a  mixture  of  a  clayey  loam,  it  makes  a  ma¬ 
nure  that  will  remain  with  it,  and  improve  it  in  a  lafting 
manner. 

There  is  fo  much  of  this  heathy  land  in  England,  that 
it  is  a  thing  of  great  importance  to  amend  it :  and  very  late 
experiments  have  proved,  that  this,  though  it  be  difficult, 
is  not  impracticable.  If  we  could  take  out  the  irony  mat¬ 
ter  from  this  foil,  that  alone  would  not  be  fufficient ;  for  it 
would  Hill  be  in  the  condition  of  a  dry  loofe  duff,  inca¬ 
pable  of  detaining  the  rains,  and  wholly  deftitute  of  the 
common  nourifhment  of  plants.  Therefore,  as  this  taking 
out  the  ferrugineous  parts  is  neither  practicable  in  itfelf, 
nor  would  it  anfwer  the  purpofe  if  it  could  be  done  ;  the 
method  that  is  to  be  attempted  is  very  plain  :  good  vege¬ 
table  matter  mult  be  added  in  large  quantity,  fo  that  the 
irony  particles,  which  now  in  a  manner  make  up  the  foil  it¬ 
felf,  (hall  be  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  it ;  and  this  muft 
be  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  it  will  remain  in  the  land,  and 
will  detain  water  fufficiently  among  it. 

For  this  purpofe  let  the  practical  farmer  mix  equal  parts 
of  pond  mud  and  of  a  tough  loam  ;  that  is,  of  an  earth 
which  confifts  principally  of  yellow  clay,  but  has  fo  much 
fend  in  it  as  will  render  it  capable  of  mixing  with  the  mud. 

'  .  %  There 
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There  need  be  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  it  for  this  purpofe* 
becaufe  the  heathy  foil  itfelf  being  loofe  and  hard,  will  af» 
fill  in  the  union. 

When  the  mud  and  loam  are  mixed,  let  the  fhrubs  and 
fern,  which  grow  upon  the  land,  be  torn  up  carefully  by 
the  roots,  and  carried  off  the  ground,  and  burnt  to  afhes  ; 
let  thefe  aihes  be  mixed  with  the  mud  and  loam,  and  the 
whole  fpread  over  the  ground  and  plowed  in.  Let  it,  af¬ 
ter  this,  be  every  year  refrefhed  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
the  fame  manure,  and  it  will  become  and  continue  a  rich 
and  fertile  foil.  The  price  of  this  drefling  is  confiderable^ 
becaufe  of  the  quantity ;  for  fo  much  muff  be  laid  on  as  in 
a  manner  to  new  make  the  foil.  It  is  not  to  be  confidered 
or  managed  as  the  common  method  of  laying  on  dung  or 
the  like  manures,  but  as  the  improvement  of  a  foil  by  marl¬ 
ing  :  the  quantity  of  which  renders  the  firft  expence  con- 
fiderable;  but  the  advantage  very  well  anfwers  to  it,  be¬ 
caufe  it  lafts  many  years. 

After  the  foil  has  been  thus  rendered  of  the  nature  of 
the  better  kinds,  it  may  oecafionally  admit  all  the  other  im¬ 
provements.  Four  crops  may  very  well  be  expected  from 
it  in  the  common  method  of  hufbandry  5  but  after  thefe  it 
will  be  ferviceable  to  fprinkle  over  the  ground,  foon  af¬ 
ter  fowing,  a  fmall  quantity  of  wood  foot,  and  the  dung 
of  fowls  mixed  together,  and  a  little  rich  mould  added  tQ 
this,  to  make  it  fpread  well  upon  the  ground. 

This  will  give  the  loofe  foil  a  new  fermentation  and 
Warmth  ;  and  the  encreafe  in  the  crops,  and  fulnefs  of  the 
ear,  will  very  well  repay  the  additional  expence. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  on  the  prefent  00 
cafion,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  has  fuch  a 
immediate  effedt  upon  the  grain  in  the  ear,  as  this  mix* 
ture  of  fowls  dung,  and  foot.  The  greateft  fuccefs  is 
when  this  dreiTmg  is  given  with  a  light  and  fparing  hand, 
near  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ear  upon  the  young 
ftalks. 

C  H  A  P.  XL 

Of  the  effects  of  laying  up  a  foil  in  ridges* 

TT7  HETHER  we  have  a  foil  to  improve  which  has  in 
itfelf  the  qualities  neceffary  for  a  fruitful  vegetation; 
©r,  whether  it  be  one  that  has  received  the  affiflance  of 
manures  5  nothing  tends  mare  to  the  improving  its  qua- 
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lities,  or  bringing  into  action  its  natural  or  additional  rich- 
nefs,  than  the  expofing  it  carefully  to  the  air. 

It  is  feen  by  repeated  experience,  that  when  a  foil,, 
which  is  in  itfelf  good,  has  been  exhaufted  by  repeated! 
crops  ;  the  turning  it  up  to  the  air,  for  a  due  time,  re¬ 
cruits  it. 

This  is  the  effedl  of  fallowing  of  land  :  but  we  have  not 
the  full  advantage  that  might  be  obtained  from  that  prac¬ 
tice  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  done  in  the  moil  judicious  manner. 

This  is  a  coniideration  of  great  importance  to  the  far¬ 
mer,  who  is  often  obliged  to  depend  upon  fallowing,  becaufe 
he. has  not  dung:  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  this  can  be  had  in  abundance  ;  and  many  of  the 
bed:  manures  b  e  fide  depend  upon  the  fame  accident.  The 
very  richeft  kinds  are  fupplied  aim  oft  entirely  from  London  : 
and  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  that  the  Hert- 
fordfhire  farmers,  and  others  who  are  within  reach  of  the 
metropolis,  have  better  crops  than  the  reft.  What  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  management,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
to  their  having  the  materials  in  abundance,  which  are  ne- 
cefiary  to  produce  them  ;  fhavings  of  horn,  flireds  of  leather, 
rabbit  clippings,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  had  in  ftifficient 
quantities  el fe where ;  nor  are  rags  and  coal  foot  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  due  quantities  in  the  country. 

i  o  thefe  advantages  the  farmers  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  counties  owe  in  a  great  meafure  their  fuccefs  :  and’ 
thole  who  live  where  fuch  artificial  afiiftances  are  not  to 
be  obtained,  fbould  carefully  make  the  mo  ft  of  the  natural 
benefits. 

The  air  is  common  to  all  places,  and  it  is  the  great  re- 
pofitory  of  vegetable  nourifhment.  Into  this  are  evaporated 
the  virtues  of  dung  and  foot,  of  putrified  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances,  and  of  whatever  elfe  is  known,  and 
doubtlefs  of  many  things  which  do,  they  are  not  known, 
to  promote  vegetation. 

Thefe  things  have  come  originally  from  the  earth  into 
the  air  ;  and  they  are  capable  of  giving  vigour  to  the  far¬ 
mer’s  crops,  if  added  to  the  earth  again. 

They  come  heft  when  mixed  with  dews  and  rains,  be¬ 
caufe  then  they  are  better  blended  with  the  mould,  and 
will  remain  longer  in  it.  Therefore,  the  farmer’s  bufinefs^ 
who  places  his  dependance  on  thefe,  is  to  put  his  land  in¬ 
to  a  condition  to  receive  them. 

Tillage  gives  land  this  quality.  The  air,  impregnated 
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with  every  kind  of  fertility,  may  pafs  for  ever  over  a  piece 
of  ground,  the  furface  of  which  is  hardened  and  fmooth 
without  doing  it  the  leaf!  fervice ;  but  when  the  parts  are 
broken  and  the  furface  is  rendered  loofe,  thefe  enriching  par¬ 
ticles  enter  and  remain. 

To  this  is  owing  the  benefit  of  plowing  fallowed  lands. 
If  they  were  left  vacant  of  crops  only,  they  would  recruit 
themfelves  very  little ;  and  in  confequence,  the  more  they 
are  plowed  the  greater  is  the  advantage. 

The  farmers  think  this  arifes  from  the  deflrudiion  of 
weeds,  which  would  other  wife  grow  large  upon  the  ground, 
and  exhaufl:  it ;  and  Mr.  Tull,  who  has  often  happily, 
though  not  always  exactly,  applied  philofophy  to  tillage, 
fuppofes  it  to  be  owing  merely  to  the  breaking  and  dividing 
the  particles  of  the  foil. 

The  truth  is  this,  weeds  would  exhaufl  but  little ;  but 
the  foil  would  alfo  gain  little,  if  left  fo  quiet  as  to  admit 
their  growth  upon  it :  and  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  fay. 
of  tillage,  that  it  does  not  in  itfelf  give  that  fertility  to  the 
ground,  but  it  puts  the  mould  into  a  condition  to  receive 
it.  On  this  let  the  farmer  count,  and  he  will  not  be  difap- 
pointed :  and  underftanding  what  it  is  that  gives  him  this 
advantage,  let  him  purfue  the  courfe  by  which  he  will  ob¬ 
tain  it  the  mofl  perfectly. 

The  oftener  the  ground  is  plowed  during  the  time  of  its 
lying  fallow,  the  more  advantage  it  will  receive.  In  this 
manner  he  may  give  it  in  four  months  as  much  fertility  as 
it  ufually  receives  in  eight ;  and  by  a  proper  method  of  ex- 
pofure,  he  may  obtain  much  more  than  twice  the  ufual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Since  it  is  by  expofmg  the  foil,  in  a  new  broken  condi¬ 
tion,  to  the  air,  that  the  great  advantage  of  fallow  is  to 
be  obtained ;  the  more  it  is  broken  and  the  more  perfectly 
it  is  expofed,  the  greater  in  proportion  will  be  the  advan¬ 
tages. 

Therefore,  let  him  allow  more  plowing  and  deeper  than 
is  common  for  fallowed  lands  }  and  let  him  turn  up  the 
foil  in  higher  ridges. 

Experience  {hews,*  that  the  banks  of  fheep-folds,  though 
they  have  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  advantage  of  the  dung 
and  urine  of  the  creatures,  yet  are  rendered  fo  extreamly 
fertile,  that  they  ferve  as  a  manure  for  other  lands.  It  is 
not  to  be  queftioned,  but  they  receive  fome  benefit  from 
the  effluvia  of  the  creatures,  but  the  great  advantage  is 
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from  the  mould  of  which  they  confiff,  being  expofed  fa 
Openly  to  the  air  in  a  high  ridge,  and  with  but  little  thick? 
nefs. 

Something  of  the  fame  nature  we  may  learn  from  the 
common  condition  of  ditch-banks  about  London,  which 
are  fertile  in  a  furprizing  degree  of  weeds,  though  they  are 
made  up  of  the  very  worft  part  of  the  foil  ;  nothing  being 
employed  for  that  purpofe  but  the  digging  of  the  ditches, 
which  being  carried  down  two  or  three  foot  below  the  fur- 
face,  generally  afford  not  vegetable  mould  for  the  molt  part, 
but  a  loam  or  brick  earth.  This  is  not  fertile  in  itfelf,  and 
it  can  poffibly  have  no  advantage  but  from  being  thus  ex? 
pofed  ;  and  yet  the  confequence  is  even  a  furprizing  fer¬ 
tility.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  abfolute  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  air  upon  land,  when  properly  expofed  to  its  in¬ 
fluence. 

We  do  not  expedf  the  farmer  to  lay  up  a  whole  field 
that  he  fallows,  in  banks  like  thefe  :  but  as  he  fees  the 
greatefi:  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  throwing  up  the  foil 
in  high  and  narrow  ridges  3  let  him  in  all  his  plowings 
of  fallow  land,  underftand  that  the  higher  he  throws  up 
the  ridges,  the  more  benefit  the  earth  will  receive  from  the 
air ;  and  that  the  next  article  of  improvement  under  this 
circumftance,  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  work.  It  will 
be  worth  fome  additional  trouble  to  obtain  fo  much  larger 
advantage ;  and  by  due  attention  to  this  care,  the  want  of 
manures  will,  in  many  foils,  be  fcarce  perceived.  The 
means  of  the  benefit  are  the  rains  and  dews  ;  and  thofe  whq 
fancy  thefe  to  be  plain  water  and  nothing  more,  are  vaftly 
jniftaken.  Dews  are  raifed  from  the  earth,  and  from  alf 
things  which  contain  a  moifture,  that  the  warmth  of  the  air 
can  exhale ;  the  perfpiration  of  plants  is  now  well  known, 
and  that  of  animals  is  an  everjafting  fupply  :  both  thefe 
come  into  the  air  and  mix  with  dew,  and  therefore  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  vaft  fertility  to  land.  Rain  water  has,  in 
fome  degree,  the  fame  advantages,  for  it  has  been  raifed  in 
vapours  ;  and  bowfoever  pure  it  may  be  fuppofed  by  thofe 
onaccuftomed  to  minute  researches,  the  chymift  knows  it 
contains  particles  of  many  kinds,  befide  the  water.  Thefe 
two  kinds  of  moifture,  when  they  fall  upon  a  hardene4 
Surface,  do  not  penetrate,  and  when  upon  a  foil  that  is 
fiaturally  loofe,  they  run  through.  It  is  the  ground  mel¬ 
lowed  by  culture,  which  receives  their  true  benefit.  In 
fhat  the  particles  are  feparated  enough  from  one  another  to* 
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give  pafiage  to  the  water,  and  they  are  fo  loofe  on  their 
own  furfaces,  that  it  is  alfo  admitted  into  them  as  well  as 
between  them  ;  and  in  confequence  of 'this  it  mellows  and 
ferments  the  foil  more  and  more. 

The  earth  in  which  plants  are  to  grow,  confifts  of  innu¬ 
merable  fuch  particles,  and  the  more  of  them  are  thus  im¬ 
pregnated,  the  better  it  will  produce. 

As  this  foecundity  is  owing  to  the  air,  it  will  be  obtained 
only  in  thofe  parts  of  a  field  thus  prepared  to  receive  it,  as 
are  expofed  to  the  air.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  the 
air,  rains,  and  dews  afFedt  in  this  manner  only  the  furface 
of  the  earth  :  they  really  penetrate  in  this  effedhial  manner 
to  fome  depth  ;  and  the  fuperficial  part  fo  far  is  enriched  ; 
but  no  deeper  :  therefore  in  order  to  give  a  land  the  full 
advantage  of  fallowing,  or  in  other  words,  to  enrich  it  as 
much  as  pofiible  by  rains,  dews,  and  air,  it  muft  be  often 
and  thoroughly  turned. 

We  will  fuppofe  a  field  laid  up  in  high  ridges,  as  has  been 
here  diredfed,  and  thus  impregnated  with  all  the  virtues  of 
the  air.  When  it  has  lain  long  enough  for  this  advantage, 
the  period  of  which  muft  be  varied,  according  to  the  feafon 
and  weather,  thefe  ridges  muft  be  all  broke  down,  and 
new  ones  thrown  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  part  of  the 
foil  which  was  before  in  the  middle  of  thofe  ridges,  and 
was  therefore  hidden  from  the  air,  fhall  be  now  the  outfide 
of  the  new  ones,  and  confequently  (hall  be  fully  expofed 
to  it. 

This  procefs  is  to  be  repeated,  till  the  whole  foil  has  at 
one  time  or  other  been  turned  open  and  free  to  the  air,  and 
has  lain  expofed  to  it  as  long  as  was  needful,  for  obtaining 
this  fertility. 

The  hufbandman  needs  not  to  fear,  that  while  he  is 
giving  this  advantage  to  one  part  of  the  mould,  he  is  lofing 
it  in  another ;  or  that  the  part  which  was  enriched  by  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  air,  will  lofe  that  quality  again,  by  be¬ 
ing  buried  :  the  foecundity  the  mould  thus  receives,  is  too 
fubftantial  for  fuch  lofs.  It  will  never  evaporate,  nor  any 
way  be  loft,  but  in  the  nourifhment  of  plants.  Let  him 
take  care  he  does  not  permit  weeds  to  grow  upon  the  place 
to  exhauft  it ;  and  it  will  remain  to  enrich  his  crop. 

Fallowing  has  this  other  advantage  for  the  farmer,  that  it 
is  beft  done  when  the  ground  may  be  left  at  reft  without 
lofs.  In  fummer,  which  is  the  time  for  his  annual  crop, 
It  wouid  receive  leaft  benefit,  becaufe  thofe  particles  which 
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fhould  be  received  into,  and  detained  in  the  foil,  are  then  in. 
a  great  meafure  diffipated  in  the  air  :  it  is  in  winter,  and  in 
fpring,  the  great  benefit  of  fallowing  is  to  be  obtained ;  and 
he  who  has  not  tried  the  rational  practice  here  laid  down, 
cannot  conceive  what  may  be  done  by  mere  fallows,  between 
the  time  of  gathering  in  a  crop  in  autumn,  and  the  feafon  of 
fowing  another  in  fpring. 

They  err  who  advife  tillage  in  the  place  of  manure,  or 
Would  have  the  farmer  depend  upon  manure,  without  due 
tillage  ;  the  true  method  is  to  make  a  judicious  ufe  of  both  : 
and  in  the  cafe  we  have  named,  all  fhould  be  left  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fallowing,  till  the  feed  is  in  the  ground,  and  then  a 
light  fprinkling  of  feme  of  thofe  rich  manures,  which  ope¬ 
rate  in  a  fmall  quantity,  is  of  prodigious  advantage.  The 
foil  is  loofe  and  open,  fo  that  it  is  readily  received,  and  pe¬ 
netrates  deep.  It  is  a  feafon  when  rains  are  to  be  .expected, 
and  they  wadi  it  in ;  and  this  is  done  juft  as  the  feed  is 
fwelling  and  foftening  in  the  ground,  and  as  the  new  roots 
are  (hooting  from  it :  the  rnofl  perfect  virtue  of  the  manure 
is  received  into  the  firft  rudiment  of  the  plant,  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  (hoot  being  ftrong,  the  whole  fucceeding  growth  will 
be  ftrong  alfo.  The  foil  is  free  as  well  as  rich,  and  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  are  fent  every  way,  and  wherever 
they  difperfe  tiierofeives,  they  ar-e  lodged  among  non- 
rifliment. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  ojfedl  of  the  winter  feafon  upon  vegetable  mould , 

E  have  obferved  that  the  winter  and  fpring  are  the 
feafons  wherein  the  earth  receives  moft  benefit  from 
fallows,  and  the  fa£t  has  been  acknowledged  by  thofe  who 
differed  molt  as  to  its  caufe  :  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to  talk 
of  nitre  in  the  air,  as  a  great  efficient  in  fertilizing  the 
ground  ;  and  the  winter  air  has  been  fuppofed  to  abound 
with  this  ufeful  fait,  more  than  that  of  fummer  :  frofts  have 
been  attributed  to  it ;  and  confequentiy,  that  fruitful  quality 
which  the  earth  is  found  to  receive  from  a  winter  expofure 
to  the  air,  has  been  attributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  it.  But 
we  may  find  more  natural  caufes ;  and  it  is  neceffary  we 
fhould  underftand  the  true  ones,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  by  managing  our  culture  of  the  ground  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

If  it  were  true,  that  the  air  in  frofiy  feafons  thus  abound- 
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gd  with  nitre  ;  that  would  be  a  reafon  why  it  fhould  hurt*, 
inftead  of  improving  the  foil,  for  nitre  in  a  large  quantity 
appears  to  be  as  much  a  poifon  to  plants,  as  iron. 

Indeed  froft  is  produced  without  the  affiftance  of  nitre  ; 
and  it  effects  the  good  purpofe  of  fertilizing  the  ground  ' 
inerely  as  froft  j  not  as  operating  by  means  of  that  fait. 

Whatever  breaks  the  body  of  the  mould,  gives  it  the 
means  of  receiving  impregnation  from  the  air ;  and  froft 
does  this  in  a  very  apparent  manner.  It  immediately  con- 
ne.£h  and  combines  the  particles  of  earth  by  means  of  the 
water  that  is  among  them ;  and  when  it  ceafes,  they  fepa- 
rate  and  moulder  away  from  one  another.  This  expofes 
them  to  the  air  with  new  furfaces  ;  and  whatever  does  that, 
obtains  the  advantage  of  a  new  impregnation.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  frofts,  which  immediately  follow  rain,  do  moft  good 
to  the  foil ;  and  the  farmer,  who  knows  this,  fhould  take 
the  advantage  in  its  full  extent,  by  plowing  up  his  fallows 
at  thofe  feafons  when  rains  and  fucceeding  frofts  may  be 
moft  naturally  expedbed. 

Snow  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  to  fertilize  the  ground, 
on  the  fame  principles  ,  but  it  is  an  equal  error.  That  fnow 
has  this  effedf  is  evident ;  every  plowman,  as  well  as  every 
gardener,  knows  it ;  and  thefe  untaught  obfervers  reafon  bet¬ 
ter  when  they  fay,  that  fnow  mellows  the  ground  by  lying 
upon  it,  than  the  philofopher  who  has  recourfe  to  his  ni¬ 
trous  fait,  or  the  chemift  with  his  nitro-aerial  principles. 
Of  late  a  new  fyftem  iof  the  fertility  derived  from  fnow  is 
eftablifhed  ;  and  as  there  is  fome  miftake  in  it,  we  are  forry 
to  fay  it  is  the  thought  of  Dr.  Home,  who  is  in  other  parti¬ 
culars  fo  juft  a  reafoner. 

The  fyftem  is,  that  fnow  contains  an  oil,  and  by  that 
means  gives  fertility  to  the  earth.  The  proof  is,  that  fnow 
water  being  fet  a  fortnight  in  a  cellar,  became  covered  with 
a  mouldinels,  and  that  this  mouldinefs  burnt  on  a  red  hot 
Iron  :  we  fhall  not  deny  that  mouldinefs  contains  oil ;  all  ve¬ 
getables  do  fo,  and  mouldinefs  is  of  that  tribe.  But  this  oil 
neither  ever  was  in  the  fnow,  nor  is  dependant  on  it. 

We  have  of  late  time  arrrived  at  a  great  degree  of 
knowledge  in  the  minute  part  of  the  creation  :  mouldinefs  is 
known  to  confift  of  fmall  plants,  whofe  feeds  floating  in 
the  air,  take  root  on  the  furface  of  fluids.  This  is  all  :  thefe 
fmall  plants  would  have  contained  their  portions  of  oil. 
Whether  they  had  grown  on  fnow  water,  or  on  common 
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water ;  and  the  fnow  would  have  afforded  no  oil  without 
them. 

The  fame  accurate  examiner  allows  that  fnow  contains 
no  fait ;  and  we  are  therefore  left  to  the  plain  old  fyftem, 
of  its  mellowing  the  ground  ;  and  its  moiftening  it  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  gradual  way,  by  its  flow  melting,  for  the  effect  it 
has  in  fertilizing  the  foil. 

CHAP,  XIII. 

Of  the  overflowings  of  lands , 

TH  E  farmer  dreads  his  land  being  overflowed  at  an  im¬ 
proper  feafon ;  but  when  he  can  obtain  it  at  a  right 
time,  there  is  nothing  he  ought  more  to  wifh.  We  fpeak 
here  of  the  plain  and  Ample  overflowings  of  a  common  wa¬ 
ter  loaded  with  light  and  fine  particles  of  mould,  fuch  as 
floods  naturally  bring  with  them  :  but  there  are  waters  whofe 
quality  is  as  hurtful  as  this  can  be  beneficial. 

When  violent  rains,  running  from  a  fomewhat  higher 
country  into  rivers  fwell  them  beyond  their  banks,  and  the 
lands  upon  a  level,  a  little  above  their  natural  furface,  are 
overflowed,  there  is  the  natural  addition  of  a  moft  rich  and 
excellent  manure,  and  it  is  fpread  in  a  manner  art  could  not 
effedh 

Thefe  rains  wafh  out  of  the  plowed  lands  of  the  higher 
country  the  richefi:  part  of  the  manures,  and  the  lighted:  and 
fineft  of  the  foil.  They  run  thick  with  thefe  into  the  ri¬ 
vers,  and  they  are  in  the  fame  condition  carried  over  their 
hanks  to  the  adjoining  grounds  :  thus  the  riched:  part  of 
dreflings,  mixt  with  the  moft  valuable  portion  of  the  natural 
earth,  is  fpread  in  a  thin  coat  over  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
The  flood  remains  long  enough  for  the  thick  parts  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  fubfide,  and  the  abundant  wet  is  thoroughly  difeharged, 
either  by  the  natural  defeent  of  the  ground,  or  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  few  drains  >  and  all  is  left  that  could  be  widlfcd, 
and  nothing  befide. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  waters  hurtful  to  vegetation . 

Q  tJ  C  H  is  the  effedf  of  thofe  favourable  overflowings ; 
^  but  where  water  impregnated  with  ingredients  which  are 
enemies  to  vegetation,  or  even  with  thofe  which  in  a  finall 
proportion  would  help  it,  in  an  over  abundant  degree,  the 
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damage  is  as  great  as  the  benefit  in  the  other  cafe :  and 
when  the  impregnation  of  the  water  is  extreamly  ftrong, 
often  it  exceeds  in  mifchief  all  the  other  could  efFedt  of 

farmer  fees  what  he  fhould  feek  in  overflowings  : 
we  fhall  now  tell  him  what  he  is  to  avoid.  A  warm  mud¬ 
dy  water  i$  what  he  fhould  defire,  and  on  the  contrary, 
fuch  as  is  clear  and  cold  will  do  great  damage.  The  water 
of  rivers  in  flood  is  the  bed,  and  the  water  of  a  cold  fpring 
in  its  clear,  pure  date,  can  do  nothing  but  mifchief. 

Even  if  it  fhould  come  over  the  ground  when  the  crop 
wanted  watering,  it  would  not  anfwer  that  purpofe  with¬ 
out  greater  mifchief  ;  gardeners  know  the  water  given  to 
plants  fhould  be  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  foil  on 
which  it  is  fprinkled.  If  it  be  cold,  it  does  more  harm  by 
chilling  the  roots,  than  good  by  affording  moidure.  A 
field  is  only  a  great  garden  ;  and  he  will  manage  it  bed 
>vho  belt  underffands  the  garden  culture. 

Be£de  the  hardnefs  and  coldnefs  thus  found  in  abfolute 
Water,  there  may  be  much  worfe  ingredients.  Springs  are 
medicinally  impregnated  with  falts  and  metals  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  their  water  is  very  improper  for  the  fervice  of  vege¬ 
tation.  When  this  is  the  cafe  in  a  great  degree,  the  wa¬ 
ters  are  referved  for  iifeful  purpofes ;  but  it  very  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  fprings  are  impregnated  with  thefe  in  a  lighter 
manner  :  it  is  not  perceived  or  regarded  in  the  tade ;  but  it 
inay  be  enough  to  hurt  vegetation. 

In  thefe  cafes,  where  a  fpring  rifes  on  the  land  of  a 
farmer,  his  great  care  muff  he  to  conduct  it  off ;  and  where 
it  runs  elfewherp  near  him,  he  muff  prevent  its  getting  in¬ 
to  his  ground. 

We  have  fhewn  that  iron  is  hurtful  to  vegetation,  when 
the  quantity  is  abundant  in  the  ground ;  and  irony  waters 
are  in  England  very  common.  The  hufbandman  cannot 
be  too  much  upon  his  guard  againd  thefe.  Springs  arc 
often  fo  fituated  as  to  influence  the  ground  to  a  great  dif- 
tance  :  without  making  bogs,  they  will  from  like  caufess 
moiden  the  coat  of  vegetable  mould  a  great  way,  and  fo 
far  as  their  influence  extends,  no  manure  or  other  art  can 
produce  good  crops. 

When  the  farmer  fufpe&s  this,  let  him  try  the  water 
With  galls,  or  even  with  green  tea :  the  method  is  eafy, 
and  the  proof  is  abfolute.  If  the  liquor  become  purple  or 
jblack?  there  is  iron  in  the  water.  And  till  he  has  dug 
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a  free  pafiage  for  it  below  the  level  of  the  coat  of  mould,  he 
rnuft  expect  no  fertility  in  the  ground. 

Salt  fprings  have  the  fame  quality :  for  though  a  little  fea 
fait  or  fea  water  are  excellent  as  manures,  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  is  always  deftrudtive  to  vegetation. 

Waters  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  fulphur,  are 
alfio  hurtful,  in  a  great  degree,  to  vegetation  5  and  when 
it  happens  that  veins  of  coal  are  fo  difpofed,  that  water  can 
be  impregnated  by  them,  and  afterwards  can  run  upon  the 
farmer’s  land,  the  damage  is  equal  to  that  arifing  from  any 
of  the  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  refpe£!  particular  cafes,  but  they  may 
be  extreamly  ufeful :  there  are  ferrugineous  fprings  common 
on  high  lands ;  and  in  their  courfe  they  are  often  detain¬ 
ed  by  the  particular  conftrubtion  of  the  ground,  where  they 
do  great  and  unfeen  mifchief.  Many  a  piece  of  land  in 
this  kingdom,  which  has  been  neglected  by  the  common 
farmers,  and  has  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  moft  artful  in 
the  common  methods,  may  be  rendered  as  good  as  any  in 
the  neighbouring  country  bv  digging  a  fingle  drain  to  carry 
off  thofe  poifonous  waters. 

C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Of  earths  hurtful  to  vegetation . 

\XT  E  enter  here  on  a  new  article  in  hufbandry,  but  it  is 
of  the  highefi  importance  to  the  farmer  in  many  par¬ 
ticular  infiances  :  as  there  are  waters  hurtful  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  fo  there  are  earthy  and  other  folid  fubftances 
found  in  digging,  which  are  hurtful  for  the  fame  reafon, 
and  at  leaft  in  an  equal  degree. 

This  depends  on  a  plain  caufe,  for  earths  and  other  fuch 
fubfiances  may  be,  and  are  often  impregnated  as  firongiy 
with  thefe  qualities  as  water. 

The  farmer  is  in  many  cafes  advifed  to  ufe  clay  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  upon  his  Tandy  lands.  Let  him  take  care  that  he  ufe 
for  this  purpofe  the  white,  yellow,  or  brown  clay,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  blue  and  black,  unlefs  necefiity  urges  him  to  take 
them  ;  and  then  never  meddling  with  them  except  he  has 
firfi  carefully  examined  them. 

AH  the  blue  clay  about  London  is  full  of  lumps  of  pyrites 
of  fhells  filled  with  this  fubfiance,  of  pieces  of  wood  whofe 
pores  are  filled  with  it;  and  of  glittering,  loofe,  little  par¬ 
ticles  of  it. 


This 
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This  would  be  molt  unfit  to  lay  upon  land  as  a  manure. 
We  have  found  that  iron  and  fulphur  are  poifon  to  plants* 
and  this  pyrites  is  compofed  of  thefe  two  fubftances.  The 
farmer  wiil  know  it  by  its  (hining,  and  wherever  he  finds 
it*  he  mull  be  careful  to  keep  it*out  of  his  ground. 

Even  in  the  other  coloured  clays,  which  are  commonly 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  lumps  of  this  matter  are  often  found  ; 
2nd  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  ufed  in  picking  them  out 
of  fuch  as  is  intended  for  manure. 

It  is  the  quality  of  thefe  lumps  of  the  pyrites,  that  they 
will  lie  buried  in  the  earth  ever  fo  long  without  breaking* 
or  diffoiving ;  but  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  they 
in  a  few  months  crack  and  fall  to  powder  $  this  powder  taftes 
like  copperas,  and  is  indeed  full  of  that  irony  fait.  The 
rains  difTolve  this,  and  its  influence  is  fpread  as  far  as  that 
moifture  reaches. 

Not  far  from  Thorndon  in  Eflex,  the  feat  of  the  late  ex¬ 
cellent  lord  Petre,  I  faw  a  field  of  corn  in  general  in  good 
condition  ;  but  here  and  there  were  fpots  in  which  the  crop 
was  utterly  withered.  There  were  fo  many  of  thefe,  that 
they  greatly  reduced  the  value  of  the  crop.  We  {poke 
with  the  farmer,  who  contented  himfelf  with  faying  it  was 
a  hlaft :  but  we  (hewed  him  the  caufe.  The  field  had  been 
drefled  with  what  he  underflood  to  be  a  vellow  marie :  it 
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was  really  a  loofe  and  fomewhat  loamy  clay  ;  and  with  this 
had  been  thrown  on  many  of  thefe  vitriolick  lumps,  which 
as  they  were  not  large,  he  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  to 
remove.  I  (hewed  him  the  remains  of  thefe  in  every  fpot 
where  the  com  was  thus  Mailed,  and  on  tailing  the  ground* 
he  was  fenfible  of  an  inky  flavour.  According  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  lump,  this  mifchief  had  extended  to  two,  three* 
or  four  foot  diameter.  The  man  was  fenfible  of  his  er¬ 
ror  ;  and  his  lofs  may  ferve  as  a  caution  to  others. 

Befide  clay  impregnated  with  pyrites,  and  the  mafies  of 
pyrites  itfelf,  there  are  other  fubfiances  which  contain  iron* 
and  may  therefore  be  hurtful  to  vegetation  ;  if  they  are  ori¬ 
ginally  in  the  ground,  or  are  by  any  accident  brought  into 
it.  Ochre  is  a  fubfiance  very  well  known  in  England* 
and  however  valuable  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  farmer  if  it  comes  upon  his  land  where  valuable  crops 
are  to  grow.  This  alfo  is  a  clayey  fubfiance  highly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  iron ;  and  as  it  will  break  to  pieces  in  the 
air,  the  influence  of  that  pernicious  mineral  would  extend 
itfelf  over  the  ground. 
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The  fineft  ochre  is  found  in  lumps,  and  difcovers  ltfclf 
by  its  bright  yellow  colour ;  but  we  fometimes  find  whole 
beds  of  a  coarfer  kind,  not  unlike  the  brighteff  of  the  yel¬ 
low  clays  :  this  is  impregnated  with  iron,  though  in  a  (mai¬ 
ler  degree  ;  and  if  this  (hould  by  any  carelefs  hufbandmaii 
be  miftaken  for  a  common  clay,  and  ufed  as  a  manure,  the 
confequences  muft  be  very  deftrudlive.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this,  that  any  earth  which  is  impregnated  with  particles 
of  iron,  is  thus  fatal  to  vegetation  ;  for  all  clay  contains 
fome  little  portion  of  it.  The  mifchief  depends  upon  its 
being  in  large  quantity  ;  and  in  a  ftate  of  eafy  feparation  ; 
and  this  is  the  condition  of  iron  in  the  ochres,  and  of  the 
vitriolick  fait  in  the  lumps  of  the  pyrites  lodged  in  beds  of 
clay. 

Befide  thefe  there  is  yet  an  earthy  fubflance  to  be  named,- 
into  the  ufe  of  which  the  farmer  may  be  eafily  deluded 
and  which  is  very  deftrudtive.  It  is  a  biaekifh,  brittle, 
earthy  matter,  found  above  and  between  beds  of  coal* 
and  lbmetimes  in  a  thin  flratum  lying  over  beds  of  clay 
and  of  marie.  There  are  black  marles,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  other  colours  ;  and  the  farmer  may  eafily  be  led  into 
the  miftake  of  ufmg  this  black,  brittle  earth*  as  one  of 
them. 

This  would  be  very  mifchievous  in  the  efFedl,  for  it  is  an 
earth  loaded  with  iron. 

The  miftake  has  been  fometimes  made,  and  the  confe¬ 
quences  has  been  not  only  the  deftrudtion  of  the  prefent 
crop,  but  the  debafing  of  the  land  for  many  years.  This 
earth  is  a  loofe  clay,  full  of  minute  and  half  diffolved  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  pyrites  before  mentioned.  When  this  is  laid 
on  a  field  by  way  of  manure,  the  quantity  is  very  great, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  fait  is  wafhed  in  before  the  mif¬ 
chief  is  difeovered.  Dr.  Home  mentions  inftances  of  his 
own  knowledge  of  pieces  of  ground  remaining  utterly  bar¬ 
ren  for  three  years,  after  fuch  an  earth  was  laid  upon  them  $ 
and  gives  the  teftimony  of  others  of  its  having  contained 
the  mifchievous  effedt  much  longer.  This  fagacious  exa¬ 
miner  into  the  nature  of  thefe  fubftances,  found  that  the 
mifchief  was  owing  to  iron  ;  and  indeed,  the  tafte  of  the 
earth,  after  it  has  lain  a  little  time  expofed  to  the  air,  very 
plainly  declares  as  much. 

The  hulbandman  will  know  this  by  its  tafte,  and  by  its 
crumbly  and  rough  furface  5  but  he  will  be  led  early  into  a 
fufpicion  of  it*  by  the  manner  in  which  it  lies  in  the  earth* 

Marie 
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Marie  ufually  forms  vaft  beds  or  thick  firrata,  and  there  lies 
compaCt  and  firm,  however  brittle  it  be  when  taken  up  £ 
whereas  this  poifonous  fubftance  lies  only  in  thin  loofe 
veins  upon  or  between  other  beds  of  other  matter.  Thefe 
marks  will  fhew  it,  and  they  fhould  be  underftood  as  moll 
important  directions  to  the  hufbandman,  to  avoid  what 
would  be  more  deftruCtive  than  all  the  common  accidents 
attending  on  his  crops  put  together. 

CHAP.  XVrXI. 

Of  the  conjirufiion  of  dunghills . 

AS  mean  a  fubjeCt  as  this  may  appear  to  the  generality 
of  readers,  the  farmer  is  deeply  interefled  in  it  :  to 
him  it  is  of  more  importance  than  almoft  any  thing;  and 
it  is  for  that  reafon,  that  while  we  wonder  at  the  artlefs  me¬ 
thod  in  which  thefe  heaps  of  manure  are  generally  made  up, 
we  fhali  endeavour  to  give  directions  whereby  thefe  faults 
may  be  remedied. 

The  intent  of  a  dunghill  is  to  preferve  fuch  materials,  as 
may  be  ufeful  for  manure,  till  they  are  wanted  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  to  encreafe  their  virtue  by  fermentation,  while 
they  lie  together.  What  is  underfiood  by  common  dung,  is 
hi; raw  wetted  with  the  urine,  and  mixed  with  the  excrement 
of  horfes.  The  ftraw,  which  is  a  vegetable  ffalk,  becomes 
by  degrees,  a  very  rich  part  of  the  manure ;  the  animal 
matter  promoting  a  fermentation  in  it,  which  reduces  the 
dry  fubftance  of  it  into  a  foft  and  mellow  pulp,  which 
by  degrees  diffolves  as  it  were  with  the  rains,  and  is  wafhed 
into  the  ground,  and  becomes  the  food  of  a  new  plant. 

In  this  manner  all  vegetables  will  rot,  and  in  that  flate 
they  will  furnifh  a  fupply  of  hourifhment  for  others. 
Therefore  all  wafte  matter  of  this  kind  fhould  be  mixed 
with  the  dung  in  thefe  heaps,  and  rot  among  it. 

We  have  given  the  method  of  making  a  pit  for  a  com- 
poft  of  all  refufe,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work  ;  and  wc 
fhali  now  treat  of  the  management  of  thofe  quantities  which 
are  expofed  in  heaps  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

A  great  article  in  the  rotting,  fermentation,  and  due  pre¬ 
paration  of  dung,  is  the  keeping  it  in  a  middle  ftate  of 
moifture.  'Thofe  who  make  pits,  ufually  keep  it  too  wet  s 
and  in  the  common  method  in  dunghills  it  Is  too  dry.  The 
beft  way  is  to  open  a  large  but  fhaliow  pit  in  the  ground, 
where  the  dunghill  is  intended  to  be  raifed,  and  to  clay  the 

bottom 
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bottom  of  this,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  foil  which  will  natural^ 
hold  water :  but  that  too  much  wet  may  not  be,  there 
fhould  be  drains  from  this,  and  the  liquor  running  from  them 
fhould  be  preferved.  In  this  is  contained  a  great  deal  of 
the  virtue  of  the  ingredients  ;  and  it  fhould  be  returned  to 
them  again  at  proper  times.  When  rains  keep  the  heap 
tnoid  enough,  this  may  dand  in  the  pit  into  which  it  runs  ; 
and  in  dry  feafons,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  dunghil  is 
crumbly,  it  fhould  be  thrown  upon  the  furface  again  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  by  a  labourer,  with  a  fcoop.  By  means  of 
that  repeated  and  gradual  wetting,  which  would  fupply  the 
place  of  rains  in  feafons  where  none  fell,  the  mafs  would  be 
kept  at  all  times  in  a  due  condition  of  moidure.  This  wet¬ 
ting  with  its  own  liquor  would  be  alfo  in  many  refpedts  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  by  rains,  for  the  moidure  itfelf  having  been 
tin&ured  with  the  fermented  materials,  would  the  more  and 
better  affift  fermentation. 

They  place  their  dunghills  much  amifs,  who  lay  them 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  in  bottoms.  In  the  one  cafe,  the 
winds  dry  them  too  much  on  the  furface  ;  and  in  the  other,* 
an  over-abundance  of  wet  chills  and  flops  the  fermentation, 
as  well  as  deflroys  the  confidence,  and  wafhes  away  the 
bed  parts. 

The  proper  method  is,  to  fix  upon  a  place  which  has  a 
Very  fmall  defcent :  and  a  little  below  the  dunghil,  fo 
make  one  or  more  of  thofe  pits,  which  are  to  receive  the 
moidure  that  drains  from  the  mafs. 

When  the  dunghil  is  large,  there  fhould  be  feveral  fuch 
pits,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  moidure  which  runs  off  will 
be  confiderable  $  and  becaufe  it  will  be  eafier  for  the  labou¬ 
rers  to  fprinkle  over  the  whole  mafs  from  feveral  pits  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  than  from  one. 

As  the  fun  is  of  little  fervice  in  this  fermentation,  it  is 
bed  to  allow  it  but  little  influence  on  the  dunghil,  becaufe 
it  will  evaporate  the  more  fubtile  parts.  Winds  have  the 
fame  effect ;  and  therefore  the  dunghil  fhould  no  more  be 
expofed  to  one  of  thefe,  than  to  the  other  :  having  chofeit 
the  proper  fpot,  let  the  farmer  plant  about  it  trees  of  quick 
growth,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  moidure  :  none  are  To  proper 
as  the  poplar  kind.  Thefe  will  fhoot  very  quick  in  a  foil 
kept  moid  with  the  impregnated  water  of  a  dunghil,  and 
they  will  keep  off  the  fun  and  winds  :  but  this  is  not  all.  The 
poplars  evaporate  a  vad  quantity  of  moidure,  this  will 
hang  in  the  air  defended  by  their  fhade,  and  the  dunghil 
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will  have  the  advantage  of  fhade  and  warmth,  and  a  moift 
air.  Fermentation  will  therefore  be  promoted,  and  a  mis¬ 
chievous  evaporation  prevented  ;  the  whole  mafs  will  mel¬ 
low  by  degrees,  and  by  frequent  turnings  will  become 
equally  and  uniformly  fit  for  vegetation.  A  dunghill  like 
this  will  anfwer  doubly  the  purpofe  of  that  which  is  made 
in  the  common  carelefs  manner ;  and  the  trouble  is  little 
more  than  is  allowed  in  the  ufual  way. 

When  we  direct  that  the  dunghill  ihould  be  defendedfrom 
the  conftant  force  of  bleak  and  drying  winds,  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  fhould  be  hedged  round,  or  abfolutely  fhut  up  from 
them.  Let  it  be  open  to  the  fouth-weft :  for  the  moft  be¬ 
nefit  is  found  from  that  quarter  :  why  it  is  fo  nobody  can 
tell,  but  experience  fhews  that  it  is  fo. 

Every  time  the  dunghill  has  been  frefh  turned,  let  a  thin 
covering  of  mould  be  fcattered  over  it ;  the  parings  of  any 
wafte  place  near  hand. 

This  affifts  in  defending  the  dung  from  the  mifchief  of 
evaporation ;  and  being  fprinkled  over  occafionally  afterwards 
with  the  drainings  of  the  dunghill,  and  turned  in  with  the 
next  digging  up  of  the  mafs,  it  will  not  only  encreafe  the 
quantity,  but  even  improve  the  whole. 

The  purpofe  of  dung  is  to  give  fertility  to  land  ;  and 
We  are  fenfible  that  it  does  this,  by  raifmg  a  fermentation. 
It  will  better  raife  this  fermentation  when  there  is  a  fmall 
quantity  of  mould  among  it,  than  when  it  is  mixed  pure 
among  the  foil  of  the  held. 

Thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  fermentations,  know  that 
they  are  never  brought  on  fo  regular ly,  or  Succeed  fo  well, 
as  when  a  part  of  the  matter  to  be  fermented  is  originally 
mixed  with  the  fermenting  matter.  It  difpofes  the  two  to 
mix  more  readily ;  and  all  the  power  of  the  ferment  is  pre¬ 
served  and  employed,  whereas,  otherwife,  a  great  deal  of  it 
might  be  loft  before  the  operation  was  well  begun. 

This  is  exactly  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  and  ab¬ 
solute  dung  therefore  does  lefs  fervice,  than  Such  as  has  an 
original  mixture  of  mould  with  it. 

Pure  dung,  though  v/ell  mellowed  in  the  heap,  will  be 
in  a  great  meafure  evaporated  on  the  ground,  before  its 
proper  fermentation,  by  which  it  is  to  improve  the  Soil,  is  be¬ 
gun  ;  but  when  there  is  a  mixture  of  mould  with  it,  the 
operation  begins  immediately,  and  there  is  no  time  for  the 
evaporation. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  cijffling  the  fermentation  of  dunghills, 

WE  are  fenfible  that  many  difagreeable  fubftances  are  tifed 
by  the  farmers,  immediately  upon  the  ground  when 
corn  is  Town  ;  and  we  may  much  better  bear  the  thought  of 
them  in  the  making  of  dunghills,  where  they  alter  their  na¬ 
ture  by  fermentation,  before  they  are  brought  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  fervice.  Thus  old  woollen  rags,  full  of  the  effluvia  of 
beggars  who  have  worn  them,  are  thrown  immediately  on 
the  field  where  corn  is  growing  ;  but  there  would  be  lefs 
coarfenefs,  in  adding  fuch  things  to  the  common  mafs  in 
dunghills. 

O 

This  apology  is  neceftary  for  what  we  are  about  to 
propofe  ;  which  is  affifting  the  fermentation  of  thefe  repofi- 
tories  of  manure,  by  putrifying  animal  carcafles. 

Experiments  have  proved,  that  the  degree  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  and  fermentation  is  much  greater  in  the  flefti  of  animal 
bodies,  than  in  their  excrements  ;  and  on  this  principle  is 
founded  the  method  here  to  be  propofed,  of  affifting  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  dunghills. 

Half  the  effeCt  of  this  manure  is  loft  to  the  farmer,  by 
the  fingle  accident  of  its  being  generally  but  half  fermented 
when  laid  upon  the  ground.  Perfect  fermentation  would 
mellow  all  the  parts  ;  and  they  would  then  and  no  other- 
wife  be  all  ufeful  to  the  purpofe  of  vegetation.  This  will 
be  promoted  extreamly,  by  adding,  at  a  proper  time,  the 
flefh  of  putrifying  animals.  It  will  lofe  its  particular  na¬ 
ture  in  the  general  mafs,  and  will  have  no  particular  ef- 
fe£t  upon  the  corn,  more  than  a  very  perfect  enriching  of 
the  foil. 

Thus  when  the  dunghill  is  made  up,  and  has  lain  fo  long 
as  to  require  its  firft  turning,  let  there  be  buried  in  it,  at 
about  the  third  part  of  its  depth,  the  carcafles  of  two  or 
three  dead  dogs,  or  fome  other  matter  of  like  kind  ;  and  let 
a  coat  of  mould  be  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  dunghill  y 
when  it  is  made  up  again  with  this  addition,  the  firft  effeCt 
of  high  fermentation  is  over,  by  the  time  of  its  firft  turn¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  matter  is  by  no  means  in  a  ftate  not  to  require 
more.  The  effeCt  of  thefe  buried  animal  fubftances  is  to 
excite  anew  this  fermentation  ;  and  from  their  lafting  pu¬ 
trefaction,  it  will  continue  and  encreafe  in  the  very  body  of 
the  mafs  for  a  long  time.  A  month  after  making  up  the 
^eap  in  this  manner,  let  there  be  a  good  fprinkling  given  to 
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the  furface,  with  that  rich  liquor  which  has  drained  from 
the  heap.  This  will  continue  the  fermentation  when  it 
was  beginning  to  flag ;  and  this  fhould  afterwards  be  repeat¬ 
ed  once  in  a  fortnight,  but  in  a  {lighter  manner,  unlefs  ac¬ 
cidental  rains  render  it  unneceffary. 

When  upon  repeating  the  turning  the  dung  it  is  found 
to  be  mellow,  and  of  a  regular  confidence  throughout,  it 
fhould  be  immediately  ufed,  where  there  is  occafion  for  it  z 
for  longer  keeping  is  to  its  difadvantage.  There  is  a 
date  wherein  all  things  are  the  mod  perfect  in  their  kind  ; 
and  then  they  fhould  be  employed,  for  nothing  continues 
in  it  long. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  dung  mud  be  in  fome  degree 
different,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  $  for  the  fame 
practice  that  is  good  in  winter,  will  be  bad  in  fummer  ; 
for  at  one  of  thele  feafons  the  dung  would  be  receiving  be¬ 
nefit  by  the  air,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  :  and  of  the  other  it 
would  fuffer  extreamly,  by  evaporation  from  the  fun* 

C  H  A  P.  XIX, 

Of  the  manner  of  laying  dung  upon  the  ground \ 

^T1  H  E  farmer  who  will  attend  to  the  lead  articles  which 
concern  his  profeffion,  will  find  great  advantage  in  his 
profits.  Things  are  carried  on  in  all  bufineffes  in  too  me¬ 
chanical  a  manner,  and  in  none  fo  much  as  this.  When 
the  ground  is  ready,  the  dung  is  carried  to  it  whether  it  be 
fit  for  ufe  or  not ;  and  the  fame  method  is  ufed  on  mod 
like  occafions. 

In  winter  dung  will  lofe  little  or  nothing  by  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  gain  a  great  deal  of  ad¬ 
vantage  by  lying  open  to  the  froft,  (now,  cold  rains,  and 
dews  :  and  in  confequence  it  is  bed  to  lay  it  on  fome  time- 
before  the  ground  is  to  be  wrought  for  plowing  it  in ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  fummer  it  gains  little  from  the  air,  and 
lofes  a  great  deal  by  evaporation ;  and  therefore  the  foonej: 
it  is  covered,  the  better. 

On  this  principle  let  the  farmer  conduct  himfelf  in  the 
ufe  of  dung  on  plowed  lands,  In  the  cold  months  let  him 
plow  up  the  ground  jud  before  laying  on  the  dung,  and 
then  let  it  lie  a  confiderable  time.  The  rains  will  wadi  out 
a  part  of  its  virtue,  and  this  will  be  freely  received  by  the 
new  tilled  land.  At  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  alfo  receiving 
continually  new  virtue  from  the  feafons  5  and  by  degrees 
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more  and  more  of  its  fubftance  will  be  wafhed  into  the  (oily 
as  more  and  more  of  it  becomes  capable  of  diftolution  by 
the  power  of  the  air ;  till  at  length  the  mafs  is  to  be  buried 
by  another  tillage. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  dung  is  to  be  laid  on  in  hot¬ 
ter  weather,  let  it  be  brought  into  the  field  juft  before  the 
plowing ;  let  this  be  done  only  from  the  time  of  day-break, 
till  an  hour  before  noon,  that  it  may  not  be  expofed  to  more 
fun  than  it  need  ;  and  let  it  be  plowed  in  as  it  is  brought  on. 
No  more  being  thrown  upon  the  ground,  than  can  be 
wrought  in  that  day. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  more  fmgular  manures* 


E  learn  from  repeated  experience,  that  all  vegetable 


▼  V  and  animal  fubftances,  when  they  come  to  a  ftate  of 
decay,  ferve  for  fertilizing  the  ground  :  but  though  thefe 
are  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  bodies,  they  are  not  all  that 
may  be  called  in  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  farmer.  Salts, 
which  are  of  mineral  origin,  and  various  other  fubftances^ 
have  been  tried  ;  and  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments  cannot 
be  made  known  too  univerfally. 

Virgin  earth,  that  is,  fuch  as  has  had  no  growth  upon 
it,  not  only  is  very  fertile  in  itfelf,  but  it  will  give  fertility 
to  other  ground  :  the  more,  if  it  have  ftood  for  a  confidera- 
ble  time  expofed  to  the  air. 

Thus  a  bank  of  common  mould,  which  has  ftood  a  year 
or  more  expofed  eaft  and  weft,  will  contain  fo  much  vege¬ 
tative  matter,  that  it  will  a£t  as  a  manure  upon  twenty 
times  its  quantity  of  common  foil. 

This  is  a  kind  of  manure  which  farmers  fhould  fee k  af¬ 
ter  more  diligently  than  they  do  :  it  is  often  to  be  had 
where  it  is  perfectly  negledled  ;  and  might  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity  at  pleafure.  It  fertilizes  the  foil  without  gi¬ 
ving  any  ranknefs  to  the  growth  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
pthers,  the  manure  beft  adapted  to  pafturage. 

Acid  liquors  promote  vegetation,  if  not  too  ftrongly  fo  ; 
even  the  corrofive  kinds,  when  diluted  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  have  this  efFedh  We  have  inftances 
not  far  from  London,  where  corrofive  acid  liquors  are  made, 
and  where  the  refufe  and  wafte  matter  is  thrown  about  at 
feme  diftance  :  I  have  obferved  the  confequences,  and 
find  conftantly  that  where  the  quantity  is  great,  every  thing 
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is  burnt  up  by  it ;  but  where  lefs  is  thrown,  the  plants 
which  nature  has  fcattered  over  the  ground,  thrive  in  a 
moft  furprifing  manner. 

I  have  obferved  alfo,  that  when  a  quantity  has  been 
thrown  out,  that  would  have  done  mifchief  to  the  plants  in 
a  natural  ftate,  rains  having  come  on,  it  has  been  rendered 
beneficial. 

This  is  a  thing  worth  careful  notice.  The  quantity  of 
acid  liquors  made  in  London  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  and  the 
workers  in  metals,  is  very  great  5  and  the  refufe  of  thefe 
Is  a  manure  of  the  more  confequence,  becaufe  a  very  little 
of  it  goes  a  great  way. 

There  are  many  natural  reafons  why  this  effeCf  fhould 
be  produced  by  thefe  fubftances.  We  know  the  earth 
abounds  with  alcaline  principles ;  on  thefe  acids  work,  oc- 
cafioning  firft  a  fermentation,  the  ufe  of  which  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  very  well  known,  and  afterwards  producing  a  neu- 
tral  fait.  The  benefits  of  this  are  enough  known  affo. 

But  befide  all  this,  thefe  liquors  give  abfolute  warmth  to 
the  ground.  We  know  that  any  of  thefe  acids  being 
mixed  with  common  water,  produces  heat :  water  is  never 
wanting  in  the  ground,  and  confequently  there  muft  be  a 
proportional  warmth  produced.  Thus,  by  this  unregarded 
and  hitherto  unknown  manure,  the  greateft  confequences 
are  to  be  expected  together;  fermentation,  and  warmth  in 
the  foil,  and  the  production  of  a  neutral  fait  moft  favoura¬ 
ble  to  vegetation. 

The  ufe  of  acids,  and  even  the  ftrongeft  kinds,  has  been 
found  by  experiments  meant  to  produce  effeCts  aCtually 
contrary.  Dr.  Home,  whole  veracity  is  as  unqueftionable  as 
his  judgment,  relates  an  inftance  of  a  gentleman  who 
poured  oil  of  vitriol  on  fome  rank  grafs  in  his  court,  which 
he  wanted  to  deftroy  :  and  on  the  contrary,  the  grafs  grew 
ftronger  than  before. 

I  wifh  he  had  given  more  particulars,  Doubtlefs  this  pow¬ 
erful  acid  did  deftroy  the  plants  on  which  it  fell ;  but  grafs 
is  Lardy,  and  will  grow  from  the  fmalleft  pieces  of  the 
root.  Rains  might  fall,  and  diluting  this  rank  acid,  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  rich  manure,  from  which,  the  rank  growth 
following  proceeded  ;  the  fame  liquor  which  had  deftroyed 
part  of  the  roots,  affifting  the  growth  of  the  reft. 

Another  natural  circumftance  might  alfo  favour  this,  and 
abfolutely  convert  the  acid  to  a  fertilizing  fubftance  upon  the 
fpot.  Court-yards  are  often  paved  with  fiat  ftones,  and  moft 
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probably  this  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance ;  for  it  is 
more  likely  a  perfon  fhould  ufe  fo  coftly  a  liquor  to  deftroy 
grafs,  which  grew  up  in  the  fmall  cracks  between  fuch  {tones* 
than  fuch  as  fpread  itfdf  more  at  large.  In  this  cafe  the 
acid  might  lofe  its  force  as  a  deftroyer,  and  become  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  fpot. — The  fame  author  found,  that  vitriolated 
tartar  was  an  excellent  flrengthener  of  the  growth  of  plants  : 
and  vitriolated  tartar  is  no  other  than  this  acid  of  vitriol,  re¬ 
duced  by  the  alkali  of  tartar  to  a  neutral  fait.  The  fiat 
Hones  uled  in  paving  are  generally  of  the  alkaline  kinds, 
and  they  are  as  capable  as  the  tartar  itfelf,  to  convert  the  oil 
of  vitriol  into  a  neutral  fait.  Therefore,  very  probably,  this 
was  the  Hate  of  the  cafe.  Oil  of  vitriol,  which  in  its  own 
Hate  could  not  but  have  deftroyed  all  vegetables,  became,  by 
its  efFedf  upon  the  Hones,  neutral,  and  a  great  fertilizer. 

The  pradftcal  ufe  of  this  is  evident.  We  learn  firff, 
that  thofe  foils  will  receive  moft  benefit  from  acid  manures, 
which  themfelves  contain  a  great  quantity  of  alkaline  mat¬ 
ter.  Such  are  the  limeftone  grounds  and  chalky  lands ;  and 
for  others,  probably,  the  true  way  to  advantage  will  be  to 
mix  the  acid  manure  with  an  alkaline  matter. 

Thefe  fubftances  are  fo  common,  and  fo  cheap,  that  no 
difficulty  can  be  ftarted  on  that  account.  Chalk,  limeftone, 
and  that  kind  of  fea-grit  which  confifts  of  broken  {hells* 
are  all  of  this  fort :  but  perhaps  the  greateft  thing  of  all  is 
behind.  Marie  is  alkaline,  and  poffibly  an  inconceivable 
improvement  may  be  made  by  mixing  this  with  the  acid 
refufe  of  thofe  wholefale  chemifts,  who  make  fpirit  of  ni¬ 
tre,  aqua  fortis,  aqua  regia,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or  fulphur. 

The  quantity  of  marie  required  for  the  fertilizing  of  land 
is  the  greateft  inconvenience  in  its  ufe ;  and  not  improba¬ 
bly  the  mixing  with  that  alkaline  fubftance,  a  fmall  portion 
only  of  this  acid,  a  lefs  quantity  may  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Let  the  practical  farmer  diftinguifh  carefully  between 
what  we  propofe,  and  what  we  abfolutely  recommend  :  it 
is  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice.  This  is 
probable  j  and  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  make  the 
trial,  becaufe  if  it  anfwer,  the  advantage  will  be  very  great: 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  what  we 
know,  and  what  we  think :  for  in  the  latter  we  may  be 
miftaken  ;  in  the  former  we  cannot.  We  give  thefe  cau- 
iions  plainly  3  for  he  would  adt  on  very  different  prin- 
^  ciples 
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ciples  from  ours,  who  fhould  induce  the  hufbandman  to 
dangerous  experiments,  to  pleafe  his  own  imaginations. 

CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  philofophical  reafoning  in  agriculture . 

TH  E  caution  we  have  given  the  farmer  to  diftinguifh 
between  fails  and  conjectures,  fhould  be  extended  to- 
all  writings  on  the  fubjeit  of  agriculture  j  for  we  are  ne¬ 
ver  fo  often  or  fo  widely  deceived,  as  when  we  take  for 
granted  all  that  appears  probable  from  our  own  reafonings. 

No  theory  was  ever  more  generally  eftabliftied,  than  that 
falts  and  oils  are  the  things  w7hich  give  fertility  ;  and  of  all 
falts  nitre  has  been  called  the  moft  capable  of  giving  it : 
but  the  experiments  of  the  author  lately  mentioned, 
feem  to  fhew  that  all  this  fine  reafoning  is  either  errone¬ 
ous,  or  at  leaft,  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice. 

Oil  of  olives,  the  moft  innocent  of  any,  in  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  one  ounce  to  fix  pounds  of  earth  proved  very  hurt¬ 
ful  ;  and  falt-petre  in  the  fame  quantity  alfo  rather  hurt  than 
affifted  vegetation.  But  fmall  as  this  quantity  might  appear 
to  the  experimenter,  it  was  plainly  too  much,  for  fea  fait 
in  the  fame  proportion  was  found  alfo  hurtful.  In  this  cafe 
the  quantity  alone  could  be  the  caufe  of  the  mifchief,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  hufbandry  more  certain,  than  that  the 
ufe  of  fea  fait  as  a  manure  is  highly  ferviceable. 

Upon  the  trials  which  have  been  made  of  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  acids  and  alkalies,  the  preference  feems  due  to  the 
acid  tribe.  What  we  have  mentioned  as  pradically  known 
of  the  acid  of  vitriol,  is  recorded  alfo  of  the  acid  of  nitre 
in  experiments,  that  it  promoted  vegetation  :  whereas  the 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn  impeded  it;  and  feemed  indeed  One  of 
the  poifons  of  vegetation.  What  has  been  found  on  the 
making  experiments  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  favours  the  opi¬ 
nion  before  given,  of  the  circumftance  of  oil  of  vitriol 
making  grafs  grow  ftrong  ;  for  at  lirft  the  nitre  feemed  to 
deftroy  the  principles  of  vegetation,  but  in  the  end  it  fa¬ 
voured  them ;  that  is,  when  juft  ufed  it  was  too  ftrong,  but 
when  blended  with  the  moifture  of  the  ground,  it  was 
brought  down  to  a  condition  of  fervice. 

Brimftone  has  been  found  alfo  deftruClive  of  plants,  tho’ 
at  firft  it  feemed  to  promote  their  growth, 

Epfom  fait  appears  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  A. 
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fait  of  this  nature  might  be  obtained  cheap  enough,  for 
a  fmall  quantity  ferves  for  a  great  deal,  of  ground. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  things  which  have  been  tried  up¬ 
on  the  fubjedl: ;  and  it  mud:  be  owned,  that  the  refults  of 
repeated  experiments  have  often  contradi&ed  one  another  ; 
and  the  conclufions  feem  very  equivocal.  This  lets  down 
the  importance  of  philofophy  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  : 
but  it  is  a  truth,  and  muff  be  owned.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  the  experiments  of  this  fort  have  not  all  the  authority  that 
might  be  wiihed ;  it  mull:  not  be  denied  that  they  have  their 
uie.  The  farmers  employ  all  thefe  fubftances  in  one  or 
other  of  their  liquors  for  the  fteeping  of  feed  corn  :  and  it 
is  fit  they  fliould  know  which  of  them,  upon  thefe  trials, 
have  been  found  abfolutely  to  hurt  vegetation.  The  great 
caution  on  this  head  is  againft  two  of  the  ingredients, 
thefe  are  copperas  and  brimftone.  We  read  many  re¬ 
ceipts  in  which  thefe  are  ufed  for  the  keeping  of  feed  corn; 
and  we  fee,  by  thefe  experiments,  that  it  muff  be  a  wrong 
pra6rice,  for  that  both  of  them  are  poifons  to  plants.  The 
brimftone  is  the  moft  dangerous  of  thefe,  becaufe  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it  may  be  eafily  miftaken  :  it  appears  at  firft  to  ai¬ 
de- 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  effects  of  manures  on  different  foils . 

THE  great  requiftte  in  a  foil  in  point  of  confiftence,  is 
that  it  be  firm  enough  to  hold  the  plant  upright  ;  and 
yet  open  enough  to  give  free  paflage  to  the  roots.  We 
meet  with  foils  which  are  faulty  in  the  two  refpedls,  of 
heavinefs  and  lightnefs,  or  clofenefs  and  opennefs  ;  but 
the  latter,  in  a  degree  to  be  hurtful,  are  not  nearly  fo 
common  as  the  others ;  nor  are  they  fo  difficultly  to  be 
remedied.  The  farmer  has  been  told  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  this  work,  that  he  is  to  bring  thefe  foils  to  good,  by 
adding  firm  and  ftiff  ingredients,  clay  to  Tandy  foils,  or 
clay  and  pafture  earth  to  abfolute  fand,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

If  he  neglect  this,  and  think  to  improve  all  ground  by 
the  fame  methods,  he  will  deceive  himfelf  extreamly. 
Dung,  which  is  thg  common,  and  one  might  almoft  fay, 
the  univerfal  manure,  does  no  good  upon  many  of  the  ex¬ 
treamly  light  foils  ;  and  even  tillage,  on  gravelly  land,  does 
mifchief  when  obftinately  repeated. 

They 
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They  Teem  to  carry  the  point  too  far,  who  affirm  that  a 
very  light  foil  will  produce  a  better  crop  without  dung  than 
with  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  it  will  produce  but  very  little 
the  more  for  it,  the  difad  vantage  is  fufficient,  becaufe  the 
price  of  the  dreffing  is  loft. 

Thus  much  probably  is  true,  for  the  dung  is  either  burnt 
up  through  the  open  furface  of  fuch  a  piece  of  land  in  dry- 
weather,  or  wafhed  away  through  its  porous  fubftance  in 
wet :  fo  that  in  neither  cafe  it  remains  with  the  roots, 
nor  in  a  place  where  it  can  be  ufeful  to  the  plants. 

If  it  be  plain  that  manure  is  thrown  away  upon  fuch 
foils,  it  is  equally  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  tillage  fuc- 
ceeds  no  better  on  the  gravelly,  till  they  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  mended.  Thefe  foils  confift  of  round  pebbles,  and 
a  little  mould.  The  virtue  is  in  the  mould  alone,  and  the 
plowing  mixes  it  with  the  pebbles,  but  the  next  rains  wafli 
it  in  great  part  down.  If  the  plowing  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  this  rich  part  of  the  foil  is  repeatedly  wafhed  a- 
way  in  that  manner,  and  the  crop  has  only  ftraws  to 
grow  in. 

Thus  the  very  management  of  foils  differs,  and  muft  dif¬ 
fer  according  to  their  nature  ;  much  more  the  additions  for 
giving  them  fertility. 

Clays  cannot  be  plowed  too  often ;  but  the  times  at 
which  they  receive  moft  benefit,  are  in  the  heat  of  fu Di¬ 
mer,  and  juft  before  froft.  The  expofing  them  to  the 
full  fun  has,  in  fome  degree,  the  effedt  of  calcination, 
which  reduces  clay  to  powder,  and  at  once  converts  it  into 
a  fine  rich  foil.  But  it  is  juft  the  contrary  with  thofe  loofe 
and  open  earths,  whofe  better  part  we  expofe  to  be  waftied 
away  or  evaporated  by  thefe  repeated  turnings.  If  the 
richnefs  of  a  foil  depend  upon  any  of  the  common 
manures,  there  cannot  be  a  more  deftrudfive  practice  than 
that  of  often  turning  them  up  to  the  fun  and  air :  for  in- 
ftead  of  receiving  any  of  the  expedled  good,  they  will  lofe 
yaftly  more. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  manuring  clay  grounds  with  marie . 


WE  have  obferved,  that  the  farmers  are  taught  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  fon,  that  marie  is  not  a  proper  manure  for 
clay.  It  is  even  among  their  proverbial  rhimes.  But  we 
have  Ihewn  that  reafon  contradidls  the  abfolute  affertion  of 

this 
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this  proverb  ;  and  we  are  proud  to  acquaint  the  hufbandrnan, 
that  experience  has  confirmed  that  fome  kinds  of  marie 
may  be  very  ufefully  applied  to  clay  grounds,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  a  neighbouring  nation.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Home  teftify  in  little  what  is  thus  fupported  by  fair 
experience  in  larger  trials  ;  and  there  is  fo  far  an  advance 
made  toward  ufeful  truth,  that  we  have  difcovered  an  im¬ 
portant  error. 

Let  the  Englifh  farmer  therefore  know,  that  marie  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  a  clayey  foil,  provided  he  chufe  a 
proper  kind.  There  are  clayey  marles,  Tandy  marJes,  and 
ibelly  marles  ;  of  thefe  the  two  laft  alone  are  proper  for 
heavy  and  ftifF  foils,  the  other  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
light  poor  earths5and  it  exceeds  any  thing  in  improving  them. 
The  refult  of  the  Scotch  experiments  proves,  that  marie 
and  dung  are  fine  manures  for  clay  ;  but  we  muft  add,  that 
unlefs  clay  be  firft  broke  by  a  mixture  of  fome  other  mat¬ 
ter,  as  fand  or  the  like,  dung  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  it :  for 
the  fun  will  evaporate  its  virtue,  or  rains  will  wafh  it  off, 
as  it  cannot  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  that  tough  foil  in  its 
natural  ftate. 

It  is  here  impoffible  to  pafs  over  one  remark  on  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  Dr.  Home  on  clay.  Fie  concludes  from 
thefe,  that  fand  is  the  worft  manure  of  all  others  for  clay. 
I  fhall  not  queftion  the  truth  of  his  experiment,  for  his  cha¬ 
racter  is  much  above  fuch  doubt;  but  the  conclufion  he 
draws  from  it  is  abiblutely  erroneous.  What  we  learn 
from  it  is,  that  we  are  to  pay  little  regard  to  thofe  experi¬ 
ments,  which  would  lead  us  from  what  happens  to  a  hand- 
full  of  earth  in  a  pot,  to  reafon  upon  the  furface  of  a  field  : 
fand  mixed  with  day  in  a  garden -pot  produced  the  worft 
plants  of  all  the  experiments,  in  the  others,  of  which  lime, 
dung,  marie,  and  the  like  were  ufed  :  but  fand  mixed  with 
a  clayey  foil  in  the  fields  of  many  of  our  counties  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  have  feen  give  fertility  beyond  all  other  additions. 
We  are  obliged  to  this  author  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
dodtrine,  that  a  well  chofen  marie  is  a  good  manure  for 
clay  ;  but  we  fhouid  leave  the  farmer  in  the  way  of  much 
more  error,  if  we  did  not  tell  him  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fand  added  to  clay  in  a  pot,  whofe  Tides  are  heated 
with,  the  fun,  and  through  whofe  bottom  no  dew  rifes, 
and  ima  field  whofe  coat  of  mould  is  only  expofed  on  the 
furface,  and  is  continually  moiftened  from  below,  is  fo  ve¬ 
ry  great,  that  though  the  plants  were  parched  up  by  tho 
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{torching  fand  in  the  one,  they  will  be  in  no  danger  in  the 
other. 


CHAP.  XXIV, 


Of  the  manner  wherein  plants  are  nourijhed. 

HE  dews,  rains,  and  winds  we  find  feed  the  earth 


A  with  the  proper  nourifhment  of  plants  :  thefe  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  their  roots,  and  thence  conveyed  upward  fo  as 
to  form  a  ftalk,  leaves,  flowers  and  feeds ;  and  thefe  laft 
being  perfected,  there  is  an  end  of  the  growth,  both  for  the 
purpofes  of  nature,  and  the  fervice  of  mankind.  Nature’s 
purpofe  is  anfwered,  becaufe  in  the  feed  there  is  a  new  prin-' 
ciple  of  life  $  and  the  intent  of  the  farmer  is  fulfilled,  whofe 
purpofe  in  fowing  was  the  ripening  of  the  feed  or  grain. 

What  it  is  that  the  rains  and  air  give  to  the  ground  as 
nourifhment,  has  been  ftrangely  difputed :  but  this  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  which  was  vegetable  matter  before,  is  one 
way  or  other  aifcharged  into  the  air,  that  great  receptacle 
of  all  evaporation  and  aflemblage  of  all  things.  If  thefe 
particles,  which  plants  had  drained  from  the  earth,  being 
thus  at  length  evaporated  into  the  atmofphere,  are  thence 
delivered  to  the  earth  again,  there  is  then  only  a  fucceflion 
of  things,  and  the  earth  receiving  back  what  it  has  given, 
is  ready  to  give  it  again. 

This  is  a  plain  folution  of  what  is  (een  univerfally,  that 
all  decaying  vegetables  become  manure  to  vegetables ;  and 
alfo  the  flefh  and  excrements  of  animals  :  thefe  having 
either  fed  on  herbs,  or  on  others  which  had  taken  this 
food. 

Thus  the  courfe  of  nature  is  a  continued  round,  a  circle 
which  meeting  with  itfelf  at  its  fuppofed  termination,  is 
always  compleat,  and  always  the  fame. 

God  created  the  earth  in  a  condition  to  nourifh  plants, 
and  placed  the  feeds  of  plants  in  it  for  growth ;  thefe  ex- 
haufted  the  foil.  But  what  became  of  that  matter  they  had 
taken  from  it  ?  If  they  putrified  upon  the  fpot,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  earth  and  air  all  they  had  received.  If 
they  were  eaten  by  animals,  {fill  the  event  has  been  the 
fame  :  thefe  animals  have  difcharged  a  part  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  in  their  excrements ;  and  in  the  end  all  has 
been  reftored  to  the  earth  or  air  again ;  their  bodies  when 
dead,  putrifying  there  :  thus  nothing  is  loft,  only  the  place 
is  changed.  The  air  receives  the  great  part  of  this  ex- 
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haufled  nounfhment  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth  which  is 
loofe  and  fpungy  attradls  and  receives  it  again :  dews  and 
other  watery  vapours  entangle  it ;  and  being  too  heavy  for 
being  longer  fufpended  in  the  air,  it  falls  and  impregnates 
the  ground  afrelh. 

Thus  is  all  nature  kept  in  her  true  courfe  :  he  who  be¬ 
llowed  this  quality  upon  the  ground,  knew  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  it  was  neceflary,  and  he  gave  in  that  quantity  ;  he 
allotted  that  courfe  of  things  by  which  it  fhould  be  conti¬ 
nually  exhaufted  and  reilored  again ;  and  thus  preferves 
what  he  created. 

When  the  farmer  has  tilled  and  drefled  his  foil ;  that  is, 
when  he  has  loofened  its  particles,  and  mellowed  the  mafs, 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  fpunge  to  the  air,  imbibing  its  watery 
juices  impregnated  with  all  thefe  nutritive  particles,  and  re¬ 
taining  them  till  roots  of  plants  receive  them. 

The  powers  of  nature  now  very  well  known,  convince 
ns  not  only  how  the  juices  thus  reftored  to  the  earth  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  roots,  and  carried  up  the  flalks  of  plants, 
but  that  it  muft  be  fo.  W ood,  when  out  of  a  ftate  of 
growth,  if  dipped  in  water  at  its  lower  part,  becomes,  by 
the  afcent  of  the  wet,  moifl  in  its  upper ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  it  ftrange,  that  this  afcent  fhould  happen 
much  more  freely  in  the  plant  or  tree  while  growing  when 
it  has  a  kind  of  life.  The  adlion  of  capillary  tubes,  in 
the  afcent  of  fluids,  is  well  known  \  and  there  is  no  inftance 
in  which  it  has  fo  neceflary  or  fo  apparent  force  as  in  the 
prefer^  cafe. 

Befide  this  power,  there  is  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of 
the  fluid  to  one  another,  which  cannot  fail  flrongly  to  af- 
fifl  in  carrying  up  the  fap  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  plants. 

The  afcent  is  continual,  becaufe  there  is  continual  room 
made  for  the  fap  in  the  upper  parts,  by  the  conftant  and 
uninterrupted  evaporation. 

A  circulation  has  been  fuppofed  by  feme  in  plants,  as  in 
animals,  but  it  is  an  error.  There  is  a  nutritious  juice 
from  the  earth,  thus  fent  continually  up  from  the  root  to 
the  top  of  the  plant  in  certain  veflels,  and  there  is  a  defeent 
of  other  juices  received  by  the  extream  parts  from  the  air, 
and  carried  downwards.  This  gave  the  notion  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  \  and  though  erroneous,  it  was  not  an  unnatural 
one  :  but  we  now  underltand  vegetation  better. 

The  motion  of  the  fap  in  plants  is  much  flower  than 
that  of  the  blood  in  animals  >  and  it  is  in  various  parts 
i-  "  -u  detained 
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detained  and  retarded  in  the  glands ;  where  it  is  changed 
into  various  juices  of  different  confidences,  colours,  and 
qualities,  on  which  depend  the  virtues  and  the  value  of  the 
plant. 

While  this  change  is  performing,  the  watery  parts  are 
exhaled,  and  the  whole  dock  becomes  richer  ;  and  thus  the 
remainder  at  once  nourifhes  and  extends  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  gives  it  all  its  fenfible  qualities.  The 
groffer  and  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  the  general  nourifh- 
ment  received  by  the  root,  are  feparated  in  thefe  operations, 
and  the  power  of  vegetation  effecds  in  a  manner  what  we 
fee  done  by  chemidry  from  the  fame  principle  of  reparation 
and  combination.  Do  we  wonder  that  infipid  earth  and 
tadlefs  water  give  opium  to  the  poppy  or  fcammony  to  the 
bind  weed  ?  let  us  obferve  that  from  tadlefs  hartfhorn  with¬ 
out  any  addition,  the  chemid  brings  a  pungent  fpirit :  and 
fhall  we  wonder  nature  does  this  in  the  much  finer  veffels 
of  plants.  Indeed  we  have  been  accudomed  to  look  upon 
plants  as  condituting  too  mean  a  clafs  in  the  great  order  of 
nature.  Though  they  have  not  fenfation,  plainly  they  have 
many  of  the  properties  of  animal  life.  They  rife  from 
feeds  as  animals  from  eggs,  and  the  difference  between  feeds 
and  eggs  is  very  little  :  they  are  nouridied  by  food  taken  in 
at  certain  dedined  parts ;  fine  particles  of  mould,  air,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  various  fubdances  with  which  thefe  three  are 
impregnated.  They  have  their  periods  of  growth  as  regular 
as  animals.  The  oak  they  fay  is  a  hundred  years  a  youth, 
as  long  mature  drength,  and  as  long  fubjedf  to  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  age,  under  which  at  length  it  decays.  This  ac¬ 
count  is  not  fo  far  from  truth  as  vulgar  obfervations  often 
are  :  and  in  annuals  we  fee  the  fame  courfe  in  a  fhort  pe¬ 
riod.  They  are  not  deditute  of  motion,  though  they  bav© 
not  the  power  of  changing  place.  The  marygold  doles 
its  flower  at  night,  and  the  abrus  opens  and  fhuts  its  leaves 
as  we  do  our  hands  or  fingers.  The  fenfitive  plant  has  yet 
more  obvious  motion.  The  courfe  of  their  juices  anfwers 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  circulation  of  blood  in  animals,  and 
they  have  various  difeafes. 

This  places  in  a  higher  light  the  objeds  of  the  farmer’s 
care,  and  fhews  him  that  it  is  eafy  to  improve  their 
growth. 

It  is  his  bufinefs  to  have  them  vigorous  and  full  of  good 
juices,  and  to  this  purpofe  he  mud  fupply  them  with  good 
food.  We  have  fhewn  the  method  by  which  this  is  to  bs 
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done,  and  he  may  learn  from  reafon  as  well  as  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  if  he  direct  his  labours  rightly,  they  will  not 
be  fruitlefs. 

C  H  A  P.  XXV. 

Of  the  management  of  mojjy  ground . 

BY  mofly  ground  is  meant  a  foft  boggy  matter  extend¬ 
ing  over  Targe  tradfts,  and  containing  in  vaft  quantity 
the  remains  of  vegetable  fubftances,  fo  as  often  to  feem  in  a 
great  meafure  compofed  of  them.  This  foil  is  always  damp 
and  rotten,  and  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  given  up  as  ufelefs. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Lancafhire,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  and  much  more  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  attempts  made  to  drain  and  render  it  ufeful  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  have  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  ;  but 
fince  that  there  have  been  fome  new  undertakings  here, 
and  fome  very  rational  thoughts  publifhed  on  the  fubje£t  in 
Scotland.  From  thefe  opinions  and  the  practice  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  we  fhall  be  able  to  give  fome  additional  directions 
to  the  farmer  or  land  owner  who  has  fuch  ground. 

There  is  always  water  pent  up  in  thefe  grounds,  and  this 
is  one  great  reafon  of  their  barrennefs.  It  takes  a  tincture 
from  the  vegetable  fubftances  which  lie  among  it ;  often  fo 
ftrong  as  to  become  a  kind  of  tan,  preferving  animal  bo¬ 
dies  for  ages,  -when  they  have  accidentally  fallen  into  it. 

Water  thus  impregnated  cannot  be  proper  for  the  growth 
of  plants  ;  and  this  quality,  together  with  its  abundance,  is 
the  great  caufe  of  the  barrennefs  of  thefe  grounds.  For 
the  materials  themfelves,  of  which  the  ground  is  partly 
compofed,  are  no  enemies  to  vegetation. 

Experience  proves,  that  all  vegetables  in  a  Hate  of  de¬ 
cay,  are  a  manure  for  other  plants ;  and  the  fubftance  of 
moffy  foils,  we  have  obferved,  is  principally  compofed  of 
thefe.  But  we  fee  how  it  is  they  may  be  ufeful,  and  how 
they  are  deftructive  :  and  this  may  be  a  leflbn  to  the  farmer 
in  his  management  of  the  like  fubftances  as  manures.  If 
he  expects  good  from  them,  he  mu  ft  ufe  them  fo  as  to  make 
them  decay,  and  the  great  article  is  moderate  moifture ; 
where  they  are  detained  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  we  fee 
inftead  of  decaying,  they  impregnate  that  fluid  with  particles 
which  are  enemies  to  vegetation.  I  know  from  repeated 
experiments  and  obfervations,  that  the  water  in  thefe 
grounds  conftringes  and  hardens  the  extream  fibres  of  roots, 
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fo  as  to  flop  all  communication  betweeen  them  and  the  reft 
of  the  plant. 

What  farther  relates  to  the  compofition  of  this  peculiar 
foil,  is  the  earthy  part  which  has  originally  been  lodged 
there,  or  has  been  accidentally  wafhed  down  thither  from 
the  higher  grounds.  Mr.  Maxwell  juffly  obferves,  that 
on  the  nature  of  this  depends  in  fome  meafure  the  ab¬ 
solute  quality  of  the  foil  ;  but  that  is  much  more  influenced 
by  the  degree  of  moiflure,  and  in  this  tefpetft  univerfally, 
the  more  wet  it  is,  the  farther  is  it  from  ufe  in  vegetation. 
The  method  of  draining  we  have  given  before ;  and  this  is 
the  firft  neceflary  flep  :  the  next  is  deffroying  the  original 
produce  of  the  Surface,  which  in  the  wet  flats  wherein  the 
land  has  lain,  cannot  but  be  ufelefs,  and  if  not  perfedfly 
removed,  would  be  pernicious.  The  heft  and  moft  cer¬ 
tain  method  is  by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it  upon  the 
fpot. 

This  deflroys  all  the  remains  of  roots  which  run  down 
deeper  than  the  coat  that  was  pared  off ;  and  it  leaves  an 
ufeful  alkaline  fubftance  upon  the  ground. 

Over  the  allies  let  there  be  fcattered  a  large  quantity  of 
fome  harfh  loamy  mould.  It  need  not  be  rich,  for  there  h 
fertility  enough  in  the  natural  foil  itfelf,  when  it  is  brought 
into  a  condition  for  fervice.  The  fand  in  this  addition  cuts 
and  breaks  the  fpungy  matter,  and  the  land  becomes  at 
once  ferviceable. 

This  addition  fhould  be  made  every  year  after,  and  with 
it  fome  dung  ;  and  thus  the  fertility  firft  given,  inftead  of 
being  loft,  as  is  often  the  cafe  after  a  few  years,  will  be 
continued  and  encreafed. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  we  recommended  for 
foils  of  this  kind,  the  lowing  the  colefeed  plant ;  and  we 
are  proud  to  fee  they  have  carried  this  good  pradlice  to  the 
remote-ft  part  of  the  kingdom  with  fuccefs.  The  heft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  burn  the  thick  haulm  of  this  crop  upon  the  land  : 
and  after  a  fecond  growth  to  prepare  for  feeding  by  fowing 
clover  and  ray  grafs :  this  will  produce  a  very  good  profit, 
and  will  even,  without  the  repeated  additions  of  manures, 
which  we  have  diredfed  to  be  ufed  if  it  were  kept  in  til¬ 
lage,  preferve  the  recovered  ground  in  heart ;  and  keep  up 
a  fucceflion  of  crops  as  upon  other  land. 

Under  the  article  feeding,  this  ground  is  to  be  treated 
in  a  particular  manner.  Being  newly  recovered  from  abfo~ 
lute  bog,  it  is  not  in  condition  to  bear  the  feet  of  cattle, 
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and  having  been  enriched  by  plowing  in  the  afhes  of  the 
laft  crop  of  colefeed,  it  does  not  want  their  dung  for  ma¬ 
nure.  Therefore  the  proper  way  of  ufing  thefe  grounds, 
when  fown  for  feeding,  is  by  cutting  the  crop,  at  a  proper 
growth,  in  fuch  quantities  as  are  wanted*  and  giving  it  to 
the  cattle  green  in  the  racks. 

This  is  a  practice  we  have  recommended  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  treating  of  the  artificial  grades  ;  and  there  is  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it  in  all  refpe£fs.  The  cattle  do  not  deftroy 
the  heads  of  the  roots  by  treading  them  to  pieces,  nor  by 
gnawing  them  too  near  the  ground,  and  thefe  being  un¬ 
injured,  {hoot  up  much  the  fooner  and  ftronger  from  the 
cutting,  than  they  can  do  from  eating  even  in  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  manner. 

We  have  obferved  often,  that  the  garden  is  the  fchool  for 
farming :  and  what  is  pra£fifed  there  will  always  be  right 
fo  far  as  it  can  be  introduced  in  the  field.  When  young 
fhoots  of  trees  happen  to  be  gnawed  by  cattle,  the  gardener 
cuts  them  off  fmooth  below  the  part  with  his  knife ;  or  if 
any  of  the  plants  or  flowers  have  been  cropped  by  an  unfkil- 
ful  hand,  he  follows  with  the  fame  inftrument  for  the  fame 
purpofe :  his  fuccefs  {hews  the  truth  of  the  general  rule, 
that  whatever  is  expe£ted  to  grow  again  advantageoufly^ 
fhould  be  cut  off  with  an  even  furface.  It  would  be  abfurd 
to  follow  the  teeth  of  cattle  with  a  knife  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to 
have  the  fame  advantage  by  keeping  them  off  the  ground, 
and  cutting  with  a  fharp  fcythe  what  is  needful  for  their  fup- 
port,  as  it  is  required. 

There  will  be  none  cut  but  what  is  eaten,  nor  any  before 
it  is  wanted,  every  day’s  food  will  give  a  day  more  of  new 
growth  to  the  laft,  and  a  moderate  field  will  thus  keep  a 
good  quantity  of  cattle  in  fucceftion. 

All  this  time  the  ground  in  the  prefent  inftance  is  acqui¬ 
ring  firmnefs,  and  that  is  a  very  efiential  article.  The  roots 
are  at  the  fame  time  ftrengthening  themfelves  j  and  when 
the  farmer  has  continued  this  courfe  of  cutting  and  feed¬ 
ing  $  and  cutting  for  hay  in  other  parts  as  long  as  he  judges 
proper,  the  ground  being  become  firm,  the  cattle  may  be 
turned  in  upon  it.  Their  urine,  their  perfpiration,  and 
their  dung,  will  be  of  vaft  fervice,  and  the  growth  will  be 
too  much  ftrengthened  for  the  deftru&ion  it  would  other- 
wife  be  expofed  to  by  their  feet.  The  dung  will  at  once 
nouriih  this  growth,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  a  future 
crop  i  and  when  it  comes  to  be  plowed  up,  it  will  be  no 
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more  of  the  nature  it  was  of  before  the  draining  and  im¬ 
provement.  If  every  thing  have  been  conduced  according 
to  thefe  directions,  it  will  be  a  dry,  black,  loo fe  and  rich 
foil  y  much  like  that  fiiieft  of  the  black  land  in  the  fens, 
which  has  all  the  advantages  of  thofe  countries  we  have  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  reach  of  the  water. 

The  ground  will  now  very  well  bear  the  common  crops 
in  the  ufual  order  of  hufbandry,  and  the  farmer  may  con- 
fider  it  as  the  reft  of  his  land  •>  only  he  fhould  at  times  re¬ 
new  the  drefting  of  allies,  for  there  is  a  natural  fournefs, 
as  the  farmers  call  it,  in  the  land  that  has  been  very  long 
wetted,  which  nothing  keeps  down  fo  well  as  this  practice. 
The  great  article  is  the  alkaline  fait  which  afhes  afford  j 
fo  that  if  it  be  at  any  time  inconvenient  to  burn  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  crop,  a  drefting  of  afhes  of  weeds  brought 
from  a  common  and  burnt  elfewhere,  will  be  of  great  fer- 
!  vice  :  but  nothing  of  this  nature  will  be  equal  to  the  abfo- 
lute  burning  upon  the  ground  where  more  is  required,  and 
where  that  regular  procefs  can  be  performed  with  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  for  there  are  oils  and  other  parts  in  vegetables  which 
go  off  with  the  fmoak,  and  floating  over  the  furface  im¬ 
pregnate  the  ground  ;  and  what  is  much  more  than  all  the 
reft,  the  very  a  Cl  of  fire  difpofes  the  foil  to  receive  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  air  beyond  all  other  things,  and  promotes 
fertility  extreamly. 

There  is  one  difad  vantage  attending  the  management  of 
this  fort  of  ground,  which  is,  that  heavy  cattle  cannot  be 
born  upon  it  for  the  ftrft  feafons,  to  do  the  neceffary  fervices 
of  opening  the  foil,  and  covering  the  feed  of  the  firft 
crop  :  all  muft  be  done  by  labourers  ;  but  this  is  not  fo 
heavy  a  talk  as  might  have  appeared  at  firft,  for  it  is  a  foil 
that  is  more  tender  and  more  eafily  managed  than  any  o~ 
ther.  No  one  would  conceive  who  has  not  feen  the  trial, 
how  much  of  it  an  honeft  labourer  will  work  in  a  day,  and 
there  is  the  advantage,  that  every  thing  which  is  done  by 
hand  is  much  better  done  than  what  is  wrought  in  any  other 
manner. 

During  all  the  time  of  recovering  and  of  ufing  this  kind 
of  land,  an  eye  muft  be  had  to  the  drains,  to  fee  that  they 
perform  their  office ;  otherwife  all  that  is  done  elfe  is 
thrown  away.  The  ground  will  become  drier  every  month 
till  it  is  in  the  condition  of  land  which  naturally  lies  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  great  proof  that  it  is  perfeCUy  recovered,  will 
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be  that  rains  take  110  more  effect  upon  it  than  they  do  on 
other  land. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  a  gentleman,  who  has  very 
beneficially  turned  his  thoughts  to  thefe  dudies,  the  excel¬ 
lent  hint  of  planting  a  recovered  land  of  this  kind  with 
potatoes.  We  have  on  another  occafion  fhewed  the  far¬ 
mer  how  very  well  worth  his  regard  this  root  is  ^  and  there 
is  no  ground  on  which  it  will  fucceed  better  than  on  a  re¬ 
covered  moffy  foil. 

This  root  requires  rich  nourifhment,  and  a  free  mould, 
where  it  can  tpreari  and  encreafe  without  flop  or  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  it  has  in  every  fenfe  perfectly  in  the  ground 
of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  earlier  the  root  is 
planted  in  thefe  foils,  the  better ;  and  the  haulm  at  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  roots  are  taken  up,  is  of  an  excellent  kind 
for  the  fervice  of  burning. 

Where  manual  labour  is  mod  required,  this  root  Is  pro- 
perefl  of  all,  for  it  will  anfwer  the  expence  of  garden  til¬ 
lage  :  and  the  gardener  cannot  have  more  proper  ground 
for  it.  Therefore  the  farmer  needs  not .  fpare  this  kind  of 
management.  His  potatoe  ground  cofls  lefs,  and  the  labour, 
though  it  fo  far  refembles  that  of  the  garden,  that  it  is  done 
by  hand,  yet  has  not  all  the  expence.  The  ground  will 
be  better  dreffed  this  than  any  other  wav,  and  the  potatoe 
will  anfwer  to  the  difference  between  the  price  of  common 
field  tillage,  and  this  by  hand  by  the  encreafe  in  number, 
bulk,  and  excellence. 

The  difadvantage  attending  potatoes  on  this  mellow  kind 
of  ground,  is,  that  they  are  more  expofcd  than  in  any  other 
to  the  effect  of  the  autumnal  frofls..  This  is  to  be  owned, 
and  farther,  that  the  more  of  the  original  moiffure  remains 
in  the  foil,  the  more  they  will  be  expofed  to  that  mifchief ; 
but  it  is  eafy  to  be  avoided.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  early 
planting  is  directed.  They  may  in  general  be  put  into  this 
ground  a  fortnight  fooner  than  into  the  common  land,  for 
.as  they  will  (trike  quick  in  it,  they  will  efcape  danger :  and 
being  thus  early  planted,  they  will  be  early  ready  to  take 
up  :  particularly  as  they  wall  encreafe  more  and  fader  in 
this  land  than  any  other.  They  will  be  dt  for  taking  out 
of  the  ground  with  great  advantage,  before  the  danger  of 
frods  arrives. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Other  crops  proper  for  a  recovered  mojjy  ground \ 

A  N  OTHER  crop  that  will  very  profperoufly  fuceeed 
upon  this  ground,  is:  the  pea  kind,  and  there  are  fea- 
Jons  in  which  they  fail  in  other  foils,  and  which  will 
make  them  oil  the  contrary  profper  better  here. 

Peafe,  even  of  the  coarfer  kinds,  are  properly  a  garden 
produdt,  and  they  are  therefore  precarious  in  a  field.  The 
prefent  feafon  has  given  us  an  inftance  of  this,  the  peafe 
throughout  the  generality  of  the  kingdom  have  failed  ;  and 
the  difffiery  having  been  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  Hop’d  in  the  ufe  of  corn,  there  has  been  no  food  for 
the  hops.  Anv  man  who  could  have  forefeen  tins,  and 
have  planted  them  in  fuch  ground,  would  have  made  a  vafu 
advantage.  This  is  another  of  thofe  crops  which  will  pay 
the  expence  of  tillage  by  hand  upon  fuch  a  foil ;  for  it  puts 
the  growth  into  the  condition  of  thofe  in  gardens,  and  the 
encreafe  will  be  beyond  all  thought  greater  upon  fuch  a 
piece  of  ground  fo  drefTed,  than  upon  the  befd  land  with 
field  tillage. 

Wo  ad  is  another  crop  that  will  fucceed  excellently  up¬ 
on  a  foil  thus  recovered  from  the  mofly  condition  ;  and 
will  very  richly  repay  any  expence  of  tillage  by  hand, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  becaufe  the  produce  will  be  much  finer 
and  more  in  quantity  from  ground  wrought  by  hand,  than 
from  the  common  courfe  of  tillage. 

The  large  leaves  of  wo  ad  require  a  great  deal  of  nou- 
rifhment  ;  and  they  can  never  have  this  hut  where  the 
ground  is  perfectly  well  broken  and  divided  ;  this  can  be 
done  no  way  fo  well  as  by  the  hand  work  of  the  labourer. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  occafion  on  which  the  garden  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  employed  profitably  in  the  field. 

•  CHAP,  XXVII. 

Of  mojfy  land  with  a  clay  bottom . 

T  is  not  .an  uncommon  cafe  that  one  of  thefe  itidfTy 
grounds  lies  upon  a  clay,  and  that  at  fo  finall  a  depth 
under  it,  that  when  the  fur  face  has  been  burnt,  the  clay, 
will  come  within  reach  of  the  plow. 

Thefe  foils*  before  they  are  improved,  are  the  word'  of 
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all  the  mofly  kind,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  them  the, 
very  fineft  by  due  culture. 

No  moffy  ground  is  fo  thoroughly  wet,  or  fo  perfectly 
rotten  as  this  which  lies  upon  clay,  but  this  will  only  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  the  crops  if  they  be  rightly  managed 
upon  it  5  and  the  necelfary  care  firft  taken  to  drain  and 
render  the  foil  firm. 

The  draining  is  in  no  cafe  fo  neceffary  to  be  thoroughly 
and  perfectly  performed  as  in  this,  but  it  is  in  none  fo 
eafy.  The  clay  is  a  bottom,  through  which  no  wet  from 
any  caufe  can  rife ;  and  as  it  generally  carries  a  level  fur- 
face,  the  drains  need  only  be  cut  half  a  fpade  into  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  it,  and  all  will  be  carried  off.  They  mull  be  nume¬ 
rous  in  fuch  a  ground  as  this,  becaufe  it  is  not  proper  they 
fhould  be  large,  and  they  muff  be  all  carried  in  a  perfect 
ffrait  courfe  drawn  by  line  and  meafure. 

The  boggy  matter  above  will  fhrink  in  a  furprizing 
manner,  becaufe  the  greatefi:  part  of  its  fubftance  was  wa¬ 
tery,  and  there  will  in  many  cafes  appear  too  thin  a  coat 
of  the  vegetable  mould  for  fervice. 

This  is  a  fault  eafily  remedied,  for  a  part  of  the  clay 
may  be  after  a  time  turned  up  among  it :  but  this  will  re¬ 
quire  more  caution  than  is  ufually  thought. 

In  general  the  land  owner,  who  has  ground  of  this 
kind,  fhould  know,  that  though  it  appears  the  very  worft 
of  the  boggy  fort,  it  will  be  found  capable  of  becoming 
the  very  beft  with  a  moderate  ihare  of  trouble  ;  but  he  is  to 
be  told  that  none  requires  fo  much  nicety  and  management 
in  all  the  proceedings. 

When  it  is  drained  by  a  number  of  thefe  little  cuts, 
the  caufe  mull  be  removed  by  one  large  drain  opened  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  we  have  already  given  on  that 
head,  in  fuch  manner  and  courfe,  as  conffantly  to  carry 
oil  that  wet  which  ufed  to  occafion  the  moifture. 

The  prefent  wet  being  thus  taken  off,  and  the  future 
occafions  of  the  fame  mifchief  prevented,  the  farmer  muff 
wait  with  patience  for  the  drying  of  the  furface  of  the  foil, 
and  when  this  is  in  a  condition  to  be  pared,  it  muff  be 
done,  but  to  no  great  depth  and  in  the  fucceeding  burn¬ 
ing,  great  caution  muff  be  ufed  that  it  do  not  go  too  far. 

The  proper  method  is  this,  when  the  furface  is  pared  off 
in  this  manner,  let  the  parings  be  fet  up  in  light  and 
fm all  heaps  at  diffances  from  one  another  ,  and  let  there  be 
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alfo  thrown  down  here  and  there  fame  barrows  of  good 
pafture  mould. 

When  the  parings  are  dry  enough  to  burn,  let  fire  be 
fet  to  them,  and  let  the  farmer  ftand  over  the  burning  with 
a  watchful  eye.  T  he  danger  in  common  operations  of  this 
kind  is,  that  the  matter  lhould  not  burn  enough  $  in  this 
cafe  it  is,  that  it  fhould  burn  too  much. 

In  the  generality  of  land,  the  earthy  part  makes  up  the 
mafs ;  and  this  is  only  capable  of  calcination  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  materials,  which  are  the  roots,  and  other  remains  of 
plants  :  but  in  this  cafe  the  very  fubftance  of  the  foils,  in  a 
great  meafure  made  up  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  though 
it  was  tanM,  as  it  were,  in  the  wet,  yet  will  burn  very  fall 
now  it  is  dry, 

T wo  damages  may  arife  from  this,  if  a  careful  attention 
be  not  paid  to  the  burning.  The  heaps  of  parings  lhould 
only  be  burnt  to  a  red  coal ;  but  they  will  con  fume  to  a 
fmall  quantity  of  light  aihes,  if  futFered  to  burn  without 
flopping  them  ;  and  as  the  very  fubftance  of  the  foil  is  in  a 
great  part  compofed  of  inflammable  matter,  that  will  alfo 
take  fire  from  the  h.aps,  and  burn  down  to  the  clay. 

A  carelefs  perfon  might  thus  burn  away  the  land  he  meant 
to  improve,  and  leave  only  the  clay. 

The  ufe  of  the  earth  that  has  been  ordered  to  be  laid 
in  heaps  at  fmall  diftances,  is  to  prevent  this.  It  will 
be  neceflary  to  flop  the  fire  ;  and  nothing  does  this 
equally  with  earth.  Water  is  a  poor  extingusfher  of  fire, 
in  comparifon  of  mould.  Wet  only  checks,  but  mould 
fmothers  it. 

When  the  heaps  are  burnt  to  a  red  coal,  let  the  mould  be 
thrown  on  them  ;  this  flops  the  farther  burning,  and  the 
afhes  will  be  full  of  virtue  :  the  mould  alfo  becomes  cal¬ 
cined,  and  is  improved  into  a  manure,  the  beft  of  all  others 
for  the  prefent  fervice. 

This  is  the  general  ufe  of  the  mould,  but  it  may  be 
wanted  particularly.  If  in  any  part  the  ground  take  fire 
about  one  of  the  hills,  or  it  feem  burning  downwards  in  the 
hill  itfelf  too  far,  a  quantity  of  the  mould  mull;  be  thrown 
on.  It  will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  deftruction,  and  repair 
the  damage. 

When  the  whole  ground  is  thus  regularly  managed,  the 
fire  muft  be  fuffered  to  go  out,  and  the  earth  to  cool  ;  then 
advantage  mufl  be  taken  of  a  calm  day,  after  a  fhower  of 
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rain,  and  the  heaps  mu  ft  be  broken,  and  the  aifhes  and 
mould  {battered  equally  all  over  the  fur  face. 

This  done,  the  fooner  they  are  plowed  in  the  better  ; 
and  thus  the  ground,  be  its  depth  never  fo  little,  will  pro¬ 
duce  one  good  crop  :  after  this,  it  will  be  neceftary  in  thefe 
fhallow  foils  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  the  mould,  by  plow¬ 
ing  up  a  part  of  the  clay  with  it  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with 
caution. 

The  more  is  neceftary  to  be  faid  on  this  head,  becaufe  a 
rniftake  is  eafy  :  the  plowing  fome  of  the  day  up  among  the 
mould,  is  all  that  is  required  ;  and  an  author,  of  whom 
we  have  juft  fpoken  with  deferved  refpecl,  directs  this  to 
be  done  without  farther  care. 

I  have  feen  the  experiment  tried  with  very  bad  fuccefs. 
The  clay  is  too  tough  and  heavy  to  mix  with  this  light  and 
loofe  foil,  and  there  is  nothing  here  to  break  it.  In  fuch 
ground  I  have  feen  the  clay  lie  in  loofe,  thick  lumps  among 
the  foil,  and  never  in  the  leaf!:  mingled  or  embodied  with 
it.  Thus  it  chills  the  growth  it  was  intended  to  aftift  in 
nourifhment ;  and  encreafes  the  bulk  of  the  foil,  without 
adding  any  thing  to  its  real  quantity,  as  to  the  fervice  of 
tjie  crop.  The  roots  of  what  plants  I  have  taken  up  for 
examination,  have,  whenever  they  come  to  fuch  a  mafs  of 
the  clay,  turned  round  it,  and  not  in  any  part  penetra¬ 
ted  it. 

This  is  the  cafe  in  plowing  up  abfolute  clay  among  a 
molly  foil  ;  perhaps  that  which  Mr,  Maxwell  mentions  may 
be  foamy  ,  arid  in  that  cafe,  the  fand  in  its  compofttion, 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  would  break  it,  and  it  would  mix 
with  the  clay.  Little  accidents  in  thefe  things  make  great 
alterations. 

In  the  cafe  here  named,  fuch  as  I  have  feen  in  fome  of 
the  Engliih  rnofiy  grounds ;  the  farmer  is  to  improve  his 
foil,  by  mixing  with  it  a  part  of  the  clay,  but  he  muft  alfo 
add  fome  harfti  and  fharp  ingredient  to  tear  that  afunder. 

We  fuppofe  the  ground  now  dry  enough  to  bear  the  feet 
of  cattle,  and  the  common  field  management ;  the  clay  ly¬ 
ing  at  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  is  yet  fomewhat  moift:  on 
the  furface,  and  is  juft;  in  a  condition  to  cut  eaftly. 

Let  the  plow  be  fet  fo  as  to  cut  up  about  three  inches  of 
it ;  and  to  prepare  for  the  breaking  of  this,  let  fand,  or 
fome  fuch  ingredient,  be  ftrewed  in  a  moderate  quantity  up¬ 
on  the  ground. 

The  natural  condition  of  our  beft  foils,  which  are  the 
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fiazely  loam,  is  this  :  they  confifl  of  mould,  clay,  and 
fand,  very  well  blended  together :  thefe  three  ingredients, 
when  well  mixed,  make  the  bell:  natural  foil  :  and  it  is  not 
difficult,  in  this  cafe,  to  convert  the  prefent  ground  into 
fuch  by  art.  Here  are  two  of  the  ingredients,  mould  and 
clay  ;  there  wants  only  the  harfh  part  that  fhould  cut  the 
clay  to  pieces,  and  render  it  capable  of  mixing  with  the 
mould.  This  is  eafily  added,  and  the  moil:  familiar  and 
common  in  ufe  is  fand.  But  fomething  of  improvement 
may  be  thought  of.  If  fand  be  ufed,  fea-fand,  if  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  the  bed  ;  if  this  cannot  be  had,  the 
cleaned;  and  larged  river- fand  is  next  in  goodnefs ;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  coarfeft  pit-fand  mud  be  chofen, 
and  this  mud  be  walhed  before  it  is  laid  on.  The  waffling 
is  eafily  performed,  by  pumping  upon  a  large  quantity,  and 
during  it  about  with  a  broom,  till  the  water  runs  off  clear. 
This  is  neceffary  whenever  pit-fand  is  ufed  as  a  manure, 
becaufe  there  often  is  an  ochery  matter  among  it,  which  be¬ 
ing  full  of  particles  of  iron,  is  an  enemy  to  vegetation. 

If  the  farmer,  who  mud  of  neceffity  ufe  pit-fand,  thinks 
of  his  buflnefs  in  time,  the  fand  will  be  excellently  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  ufe,  by  throwing  it  in  a  heap  open  to  the 
weather,  and  turning  it  once  or  twice.  This  is  eafily 
done  ;  the  rains  will  wadi  it,  and  the  effedt  of  the  fun  and 
winds  will  in  feme  degree  calcine  it. 

The  bed  ingredient  of  all  is,  the  dud  of  limedone ; 
if  there  be  a  quarry  near,  or  if  from  a  mafon’s  yard  enough 
of  the  wade  of  his  work,  excepting  the  refufe  of  marble, 
can  be  had,  it  anfwers  better  than  any  thing.  Thefe  frag¬ 
ments  cut  the  clay  in  the  fucceeding  plovvings,  and  the  foil 
gets  a  lading  improvement,  as  their  warm  fubdance  moul¬ 
ders  away. 

In  feme  cafes  mofs  and  thofe  weeds  which  were  the 
original  produce  of  this  foil,  will  infed  the  crops  fown  up¬ 
on  it.  This  generally  happens  from  the  draining,  or  the 
burning  not  having  been  diffident ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  of 
great  ufe  to  add  to  the  fand,  or  done  dud,  a  quantity  of 
coal  allies.  There  is  fomething  in  the  nature  of  thefe  that 
dedroys  the  feeds  or  dr  ft  fhoots  of  mofs,  and  they  will  af- 
dd  in  mixing  the  clay  with  the  mould,  for  the  forming  of 
a  foil. 

Thefe  dibdances,  whichfoever  be  ufed,  mud  be  fcattered 
over  the  foil  before  it  is  plowed  ,  and  they  will,  after  a  fe- 
cond  plowing,  Ihew  their  ededt.  The  tough  clay  will  be 
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feen  broken  into  fmaller  lumps,  and  mouldering  away  ; 
by  degrees  this,  with  the  fand  or  grit,  will  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  mould. 

The  foil  will  thus  gain  depth  and  a  due  hrmnefs  :  the 
clay  will  give  it  a  body  to  fupport  the  crop,  upright,  which 
is  often  wanting  in  thefe  rich  and  mellow  foils  ;  the  fand, 
at  the  fame  time,  will  give  opennefs  and  a  free  palfage  to 
the  roots,  and  the  mould  will  afford  nourifhment.  This 
is  the  compleat  compofition  of  a  (oil ;  and  there  is  fearce  an 
inftance  in  the  courfe  of  agriculture,  in  which  the  farmer  may 
fo  eafily  give  the  condition  of  the  bell  foils,  to  one  which 
is  naturally  the  worft. 

There  is  this  great  advantage  alfo,  that  the  benefit  is 
lafting,  The  good  effect  of  manures,  even  of  the  beft  of 
them,  lafts  but  a  certain  time  ;  but  when  foils  are  made  in 
this  manner,  the  advantage  remains  for  ever.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  themfelves,  and  the  neceffary  turning  of  the  foil  in 
mixing  them,  give  fertility  for  the  two  or  three  firft  years  ; 
and  the  ground  is  for  ever  in  a  better  condition  to  receive 
the  refrefhment  of  manures. 

If  the  farmer  find  he  has  given  tbo  much  fand,  let  him 
the  next  year  plow  up  fomewhat  more  of  the  clay  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  find  after  the  firft  feafon,  that  the 
clay  remains  in  lumps,  and  unmixed  with  the  mould,  it  is 
a  proof  that  he  ufed  too  little  fand  ;  and  he  is  plainly  di¬ 
rected  to  throw  on  more.  This  is  eafily  done  before  the 
next  plowing ;  and  its  effeCt  will  be  much  more  fudaen, 
than  that  of  the  other,  for  the  clay  being  difpofed  to  break 
by  the  preceding  addition,  will  be  immediately  torn  to  pieces 
by  this,  and  the  foil  will  be  made  fit  for  any  produce. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Of  preparing  mojfy  grounds  for  natural  grafs, 

O  ufe  can  be  made  of  thefe  moffy  grounds,  till  they 
are  drained  ;  but  when  that  is  done,  if  they  are  not 
wanted  for  tillage,  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  make  them  into 
pafture  ground:  and  with  due  management  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  very  fine  both  for  the  fcyt.he  and  feeding. 

The  rnoft  convenient  of  the  mofiy  grounds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  are  fuch  as  owe  their  wet  condition  to  their  fitua- 
tion  under  hills,  from  whence  the  rains  drown  them. 

When  a  drain  is  made  for  fuch  a  piece  of  ground,  let  a 
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fluice  be  fet  up,  fo  that  the  effect  of  carrying  off*  the  water 
can  be  flopped  at  pleafure,  and  the  furface  overflowed. 

This  preparation  being  made,  let  the  ground  be  drained 
in  the  ufual  manner,  and  the  weeds  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
There  will  be  no  need  of  the  expeniive  article  of  paring  ofF 
the  furface,  as  -there  is  in  fuch  ground  of  this  kind  as  is 
intended  for  tillage.  Only  when  the  weeds  are  gathered  up. 
Jet  them  be  piled  in  heaps  at  fmall  diflances,  and  fet  on  fire. 
Let  a  calm  feafon  be  chofen  for  this,  and  when  the  afhes 
are  cool,  let  them  be  fpread  over  the  ground.  When  the 
fxrffc  hard  rains  come,  let  the  fluice  be  fhut,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  comes  from  the  higher  lands  thick  and  loaded 
with  the  fined  parts  of  the  foil,  be  differed  to  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  new  drained  ground. 

The  furface  in  this  ftate  will  be  bare,  and  naturally  le>* 
vel.  The  wet  condition  of  the  ground  before  draining, 
would  have  fettled  it  even,  and  the  large  weeds  having  been 
burnt  upon  the  dry  furface,  the  mofs  and  low  fluff'  which 
had  been  killed  by  draining  off  the  moiffure,  will  have 
burnt  with  them.  Therefore  the  natural  condition  in  which 
the  ground  will  be  found  at  that  time  is  bare  and  level.  The 
water  let  over  it  will  not  be  able  at  once  to  penetrate  it  fo, 
as  to  make  a  bog  of  it  again ;  and  as  it  can  be  kept  on  as 
long  as  the  farmer  pleafes,  and  let  off  again  when  he  has 
a  mind,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  fuch  mifchief. 

Let  him  keep  the  water  on  fo  long,  as  that  it  may  de~ 
pofit  its  rich  fediment ;  and  then  by  opening  the  fluice,  let 
him  carry  it  off  again.  This  muit  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  during  the  rainy  feafon,  and  the  level  furface 
will,  by  this  means,  be  covered  with  a  very  delicate  rich 
mould.  The  firft  coat  of  this  will  be  thin,  and  it  will  crack: 
in  drying ;  the  next  will  half  diffolve  it,  and  fill  the  cracks 
with  mud  nearly  of  the  fame  confidence,  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  will  cover  it  entirely  into  a  uniform  mafs,  and  that  of 
the  fineft  kind  for  the  growth  of  grafs  that  can  be  any  way 
obtained. 

This  is  introducing  ^Egyptian  hufbandry ;  and  by  this 
we  fhall  have,  from  our  ov/n  art  and  mduflry,  all  the  fer¬ 
tility  the  people  of  that  country  receive  from  the  fo  famous 
and  immediate  gift  of  nature. 

The  confequence  will  be,  that  not  only  a  prefent  crop 
will  flourifh,  but  it  will  laft  as  long  as  the  farmer  fhall  take 
any  care  of  it.  The  grafs  that  is  to  be  fown  on  it  will  pe¬ 
netrate  through  this  light  and  rich  coat,  and  fpread  its  long 
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roots  into  the  new  drained  foil :  the  rains,  which  cannbt 
carry  oft;  the  light  addition  from  the  furface  becaufe  of  its 
level  fituation,  will  wafh  it  in  among  the  roots.  At  re¬ 
peated  times  the  fame  rich,  but  unexpenftve  manure,  may 
be  added  by  the  fame  means  ;  and  the  crops  will  from  year 
to  year  encreafe  with  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  foil. 

The  firft  coat,  which  we  have  thus  directed  to  be  laid 
on,  will  effectually  bury,  choak  and  deftroy  any  remaining 
fhoot  of  the  mofs  or  fun  dew,  or  other  flight  rooting  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  original  foil  ;  and  the  laft  will  leave  the  furface 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  feed  of  the  fucceeding  crop. 

Nothing  is  fo  flovenly  managed  in  all  the  farmer’s  bu- 
finefs,  as  the  lowing  of  hay  feed  ;  but  on  fuch  an  occafion 
as  this,  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  about  it. 

.  Naturalifts  reckon  many  hundred  kinds  of  grafs,  and  a* 
rnong  tbefp,  fome  will  never  grow  well  but  upon  damp 
ground,  others  upon  none  but  what  is  perfectly  dry.  Some 
require  a  rich  mould,  and  others  will  not  fhoot  unlefs  upon 
a  warm  gravel.  In  lowing  of  grafs  the  farmer,  when  he 
has  occafion  to  do  it,  takes  the  feeds  of  any  of  thefe  kinds, 
and  fcatters  them  upon  the  ground  in  as  carelefs  a  manner 
as  he  had  gathered  them.  Is  it  a  wonder  he  has  little 
fuccefs  ! 

The  true  method  is  this,,  chufe  the  feeds  from  fuch  grafs 
as  has  Hood  on  a  l’pot  not  unlike  that  whereon  it  is  to 
grow ;  and  lor  the  p relent  purpofe,  the  very  bell  choice  is 
from  a  meadow  that  lies  low,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  over¬ 
flowed.  From  the  hay  ql  this  meadow  let  the  feed  be  fav’d  ; 
let  the  farmer  keep  it  with  care  till  the  time  when  it  is 
wanted,  and  then  fow  it  with  a  plentiful  and  even  hand, 
at  a  time  when  the  laid  overflowing  of  the  recovered  ground 
has  been  fo  Ions;  off,  that  the  mud  left  on  the  ground  is 
juft  hard  enough  to  bear  a  labourer’s  feet. 

*  When  the  feed  is  thus  fcattered  in  a  calm  day,  let  a  la- 
bourer  go  over  the  ground  with  a  final!  bufh  harrow,  fuch 
as  we  have  defcribed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  and 
thus  tear  up  the  light  foft  furface  of  the  mud  for  burying 
the  feeds. 

The  reft  may  be  left  to  nature :  they  will  fhoot  quickly 
in  fo  favourable  a  foil,  and  the  place  will  be  covered  with 
a  thick  and  excellent  verdure. 

The  innumerable  roots  of  the  grafs  will  bind  together 
the  new  coat  and  the  under  furface,  and  there  will  always 
remain  the  power  of  overflowing  the  ground,  and  of  lodg-* 
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k?g  a  new  and  large  quantity  of  manure  upon  it  without 
expence. 

The  firft  years  crops  can  be  only  mowed,  for  th,e  land 
will  not  bear  the  treading  of  cattle  to  feed  upon  it  ;  but  if 
two  crops  be  cut  this  year,  the  roots  will  be  only  the  ftronger 
and  better  for  it. 

After  this  it  may  be  treated  as  any  other  grafs  ground, 
and  from  being  a  piece  utterly  ufelefs,  it  will  become  of 
equal  value  with  any  the  farmer  has  tor  pafturage. 

The  convenience  of  overflowing  is  of  great  advantage, 
becaufe  it  adds  a  fine-  foil,  and  laves  manure  ;  but  mofs 
ground  may  be  made  fit  for  pafturage  where  there  is  not 
this  particular  convenience.  Draining  is,  as  in  other  cafes, 
the  firft  article,  but  after  that  is  done,  the  foil  muft  be  im¬ 
proved  before  good  grafs  is  to  be  expedted,  for  it  wants  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  requifites  to  bearing  it. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  the  addition  of  fome  lafting  ingre-' 
dient,  and  nothing  is  better  than  abfolute  pafture  mould. 
The  heft  kind  is  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  what  w® 
,call  hazely  loam  ;  and  that  which  has  in  it  a  good  proportion 
of  fand,  and  fmall  ftones  is  the  heft.  Thefe  work  their  way 
into  the  foil,  and  warm,  break,  and  divide  it  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mould  gives  it  abfolute  fertility. 

Th  is  drefting  will  be  expenfive,  becaufe  it  muft  be  laid 
on  in  large  quantity  ;  but  if  the  drains  be  properly  made, 
and  the  drynefs  of  the  foil  continue.,  the  lafting  advantage 
makes  very  good  amends  for  the  firft  charge,  for  by  this 
means  the  before  ufelefs  ground  is  put  into  the  condition  of 
a  good  natural  pafture,  and  will  require  afterwards  nothing 
befide  the  common  care.  The  ground  thus  rendered  fertile 
for  pafturage,  will  be  in  all  things  the  fame  as  if  it  had 
been  originally  fuch,  and  with  the  ufual  dreflings  of  dung 
and  pond  mud  will  be  always  In  order.  There  is  no  foil 
on  which  dung  takes  a  more  happy  effedt  than  this  ;  but  the 
care  muft  be  to  lay  it  on  at  a  proper  time,  or  its  virtue 
will  be  loft.  The  older  the  dung,  provided  it  have  not 
loft  its  virtue,  the  better  it  agrees  with  this  land,  and  it 
fhould  be  laid  on  before  the  firft  fpring  rains. 

A  drefting  of  the  common  kind  v/ill  anfwer  very  well  for 
three  years  grafs  upon  this  foil  ;  but  if  this  quantity  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  portions,  and  one  of  them  laid  on  every 
year,  it  will  anfwer  much  better.  The  price  of  carriage 
and  the  trouble  of  fpreading  are  fo  little  in  this  article,  that: 
this  i$  by  far  the  beft  method  of  drefting. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  the  management  of  the  worji  kind  of  mofs  land  after 

draining . 

IN  the  common  courfe  of  things  the  methods  here  laid 
down  for  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  mofs  land  in 
a  flate  of  ufe  will  anfwer  very  well  :  but  there  are  fome 
foils  of  this  kind,  which  though  they  have  been  ever  fo  well 
drained  at  fir ft,  and  ever  fo  properly  managed  afterwards, 
will  fhew  figns  of  returning  to  their  old  condition,  not  in 
the  dampnefs  ;  for  if  the  drains  be  well  cut,  that  is  impof- 
fible,  but  in  the  bad  growth.  In  this  cafe  mofs  ufurps  the 
place  of  grafs  in  pafturage,  and  the  little  four  weeds  which 
ufed  to  rife  upon  it,  appear  among  the  crops  from  tillage. 

The  remedy  is  not  difficult.  If  mofs  be  the  cafe  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lime  and  coal  afhes  fprinkled  on  early  in  fpring,  de- 
ftroy  that  and  recover  the  land,  if  the  other  cafe,  lime  a- 
lone. 

This  is  the  difference  that  fuccefsful  practice  feems  to 
eftablifh  in  the  two  cafes  :  in  pafture  grounds  mofs  alone  is 
the  interruption  of  the  growth,  and  for  this  evil  a  good 
quantity  of  afhes  with  the  lime  are  the  proper  remedy  ;  but 
in  plowed  land  the  appearances  of  the  ill  condition  of  the 
ground  returning  are  various,  but  lime  mixing  freely  in  the 
foil  deftroys  them  all. 

C  H  A  P.  XXX. 

Of  the  ufe  of  moffy  foil  as  a  manure . 

AS  we  fee  that  common  poor  pafture  mould  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  a  recovered  moffy  foil,  reduces  it  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  very  good  ground,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  mould  and  this  foil  makes  rich  land,  and  it  is  a  very 
natural  thought  to  bring  the  molly  foil  as  a  manure  to  fuch 
pafture  ground,  as  well  as  that  mould  for  a  manure  for  the 
mofs.  This  pradfice  and  experience  alfo  confirm*  We 
have  the  iirft  inftance  of  it  from  Scotland,  but  it  is  a  very 
ilrong  and  fuccefsful  one.  Mr.  Heron  of  Bargerly  improv¬ 
ed  a  light  weak  foil  in  tillage,  by  the  addition  of  mofs  as  a 
manure,  fo  as  to  make  it  bear  repeated  and  profitable  crops  ; 
and  Mr,  Maxwell  has  communicated  it  to  the  publick  among 
his  excellent  papers  on  hufbandry. 

From  what  we  have  feen  in  England  of  this,  we  fhall 
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be  able  however  to  give  the  farmer  one  practical  cau¬ 
tion.  There  are  feveral  kinds  and  conditions  of  molly 
grounds,  and  all  of  them  are  not  equally  proper  for  this 

fervice. 

There  is  one  kind  of  the  nature  of  peat,  which  is  by 
no  means  fit  :  it  is  fo  tough  that  it  will  very  difficultly 
be  got  to  pieces,  and  fo  four,  that  it  rather  hurts  than 
improves  the  ground  :  there  is  alfo  another  kind  which 
is  heavy  and  tough,  and  no  more  proper  than  the  former. 
The  mofly  foil  1  have  feen  ufed  with  fuccefs,  is  full  of 
rotten  wood,  flicks  and  branches  of  trees,  with  hazel  nuts 
and  other  fruit,  yet  remaining  in  their  perfect  form.  The 
foil  which  contains  thefe,  is  the  lightell  of  all  the  kinds 
and  the  moll  fertile.  The  liquor  which  has  filled  this 
earth  has  preferved  thefe,  as  it  will  preferve  even  the  flefh 
of  animals  :  but  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun, 
they  dry  and  moulder  away  j  and  become  a  rich  and  excel¬ 
lent  manure. 

The  farmer  will  not  be  doubtful  of  this  who  remembers 
the  general  obfervation,  that  all  vegetable  fubflances  in 
decay  become  a  manure  for  land  ;  which  is  an  invariable 
truth, 

C  H  A  P,  XXXI. 

Of  the  management  of  exhaujied  ground. 

BY  exhaufled  ground  the  farmer  is  to  underfland.  fuch  as 
has  been  in  its  nature  tolerably  good,  but  has  been 
drained  by  repeated  or  ill  managed  crops,  beyond  what  the 
common  manures  are  able  to  fupply. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  a  great  deal  of  land  in  our  kingdom  5 
and  if  thofe  who  complain  would  ufe  the  proper  means, 
they  would  find  the  damage  not  fo  hard  to  be  repaired  as 
they  imagine. 

Long  fallows  will  recover  the  moll  exhaufled  land,  pro* 
vided  it  has  been  ever  good,  and  the  ground  be  fufficiently 
broke  during  the  fallowing  :  but  in  this  cafe  the  labour  and 
time  neceffary  for  the  recruit  weary  the  farmer,  becaufe  he 
receives  no  prefent  benefit.  It  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
him  to  lay  out  more  expence,  and  to  reap  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  return. 

In  this  cafe  the  advice  given  by  the  Edinburg  f bciety  to 
Sir  James  Fergufon,  and  publifhed  among  other  excellent 
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papers  in  the  volutne  which  the  publick  owes  to  Mr.  Max¬ 
well,  will  be  of  excellent  ufe. 

It  is  lit  on  this  occafion  to  give  that  fociety  its  juft  praife. 
Other,  bodies  of  a  like  kind  declare  ao-ainft  ever  giving  their 
opinions  as  bodies,  the  fear  of  being  miftaken  overcoming 
the  hope  of  utility  :  but  this  fociety  confulting  and  confi- 
dering  utility  only,  receive  ftates  of  particular  cafes,  and 
give  their  advice.  This  Mr.  Maxwell  has  made  general  by 
Jiis  publication ;  and  more  than  their  own  kingdom  are  o~ 
bilged  by  their  labours. 

It  is  no  more  than  juftice  to-  add,  that  vrhatever  thefe 
gentlemen  have  given  as  their  opinion  in  that  kingdom, 
the  practice  of  this  confirms  :  but  as  agriculture  is  more 
advanced  in  England  than  Scotland,  while  we  adopt,  it  may 
often  be  in  our  power  to  add  fbmething  to  their  opinions. 

In  the  prefent  fubjeef  which  they  have  confidered  at  large, 
the  remedy  doubtlefs  lies  in  giving  a  new  foil.  This  may 
be  either  brought  on  from  eliewhere,  or  raifed  from  greater 
depths  in  the  ground.  Tne  latter  is  the  eafter  method* 
but  all  foils  are  not  deep  enough  to  bear  it.  Therefore 
the  firft  confideration  is  the  depth  of  the  mould. 

If  this  be  no  more  than  is  ufually  kept  in  tillage,  or 
than  is  in  the  common  courfe  of  labour  turned  up  by  the 
plow;  fome  frefh  foil  muft  be  brought  on,  or  manures  that 
are  of  the  nature  of  foil,  river  mud,  marie,  or  pafture 
mould. 

In  this  cafe  the  cafe  of  the  farmer  muft  be  to  fuit  his  ad¬ 


dition  fo  to  the  nature  of  the  original  foil,  that  it  may  ferve 
at  once  as  a  new  earth  and  a  manure.  This  will  be  found 
treated  at  large  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  w7ork,  where  we 
have  confidered  foils  and  manures. 


In  the  other  cafe,  where  there  are  feveral  inches  of  good 
foil  below  the  utmoft  depths  to  which  the  plow  has  ever 
gone,  the  whole  bufineis  is  to  cut  deeper,  and  turn  it  up. 

For  this  purpofe,  if  the  four  coultered  plow  be  brought 
into  the  ground,  and  fet  to  its  proper  depth  of  cutting,  it 
will  go  three,  four,  or  even  five  inches  below  what  other 
plows  have  done  ;  and  will  bring  up  an  abfolute  bed  of  new 
mould. 

The  old  exKaufted  part  of  the  foil  will  be  burled  at  the 
depth  where  this  lay;  and  this,  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
virgin' .mould,-  will  be  the  proper  feat  of  the  next  crop. 

The  advantages  of  virgin  mould  are  well  known  ;  and 
this  part  of  the  foil,  which  will  be  thus  turned  up  after  fuch 
i  abfolute 
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ahfolute  and  unexha ufted  reft,  will  be  perfe&ly  of  that 
quality.  The  roots  of  corn  and  of  the  other  plants  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  farmer,  feek  their  nourifhment  where  the 
earth  is  broke  by  tillage  to  give  them  paflage.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding;  crops  upon  fuch  grounds  have  been  fed  by  that  part 
of  the  foil  only,  which  has  been  wrought  in  tillage  ;  and 
this  part  which  is  now  broke  for  the  firft  time,  having  been 
firm  and  folid  at  its  proper  depth,  has  denied  them  all  adr 
mittance.  Therefore  it  is  now  in  full  ftrength.  The  far¬ 
mer  will  fee  that  it  is  by  his  crops,  and  he  is  to  manage  it 
in  this  manner. 

He  muft  take  care  that  his  four  coultered  plow  cut  up 
this  under  part  of  the  foil  every  where,  and  in  all  parts  e- 
qttally.  He  muft  fee  that  the  part  thus  brought  up  make 
the  furface  of  the  whole  field,  and  that  the  old  top  be 
every  where  buried. 

This  once  done,  there  is  to  be  no  more  of  the  deep 
plowing :  the  common  courfe  of  work  is  to  be  continued, 
and  this  new  earth  very  well  broke. 

After  this  it  is  to  be  fown  as  other  good  land  ;  and  re- 
frefhed  in  the  fame  manner  with  manures ;  and  after  a 
courfe  of  many  years,  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  on  agaiiij 
the  deep  cutting  four  coultered  plow  ;  and  burying  the  up¬ 
per  foil,  to  bring  up  again  that  which  had  been  in  the  pre- 
ceedinp-  time  the  exhaufted  furface. 

o 

It  will  have  received  new  ftrength  from  its  long  reft,  and 
from  the  vapours  from  below,  and  will  be  as  rich  as  the 
former.  One  caution  only  needs  to  be  given  the  farmer 
on  this  head,  it  regards  the  crops  he  is  to  fow  upon  the 
ground,  all  the  common  kinds  are  free  to  him  :  corn  of  every 
fpecies,  all  the  pea  and  vetch  kinds,  turneps  and  clover, 
what  he  is  to  avoid  on  the  deep  rooting  artificial  graffes. 
If  he  fhould  raife  faintfoin  on  fuch  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
expecft  afterwards  the  old  foil,  when  turned  up,  to  be  frefh 
and  full  of  virtue,  he  v/ouid  be  difappointed  ;  for  the  roots 
of  fainfoin  draw  their  noiirifhment  from  great  depths,  and 
the  buried  part  of  the  foil  would  be  thus  drained  of  its 
nourifhment  perhaps  fafter  than  it  was  recruiting. 

For  the  fame  reafon  this  benefit  is  not  to  be  expected  even 
in  deep  foils,  where  there  has  been  a  crop  of  faintfoin  ;  for 
the  under  part  of  the  foil,  though  not  touched  by  the 
plow,  nor  at  all  affedied  by  common  crops,  would  be  ex¬ 
haufted  by  this  deep  rooting  plant;  and  in  this  cafe,  though 
the  foil  be  ever  fo  deep,  the  only  reiource  for  its  improve¬ 
ment. 
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ment,  when  exhaufled,  mull  be  the  bringing  on  new  mould 
as  directed  in  the  cafe  of  fhallow  and  exhauited  foils. 


C  H  A  P.  XXXII. 

Of  the  management  of  this  land  after  plowing* 

THOUGH  there  be  no  more  deep  plowing  required 
after  the  firft,  fuppofing  that  to  be  well  done,  yet 
there  will  need  a  great  deal  of  care  in  that ;  and  a  repeated 
tillage  of  the  foil,  though  of  a  lighter  kind,  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  time. 

The  firft  care  is  picking  out  all  roots  of  perennial  weeds. 
The  turning  up  the  earth  to  this  depth  gives  a  very  good 
opportunity,  and  it  fhould  not  be  omitted.  If  a  boy  fol¬ 
low  the  plow  for  this  purpofe,  the  work  will  be  done  at 
once  :  but  there  need  not  be  any  nice  care  on  that  occafion, 
becaufe  the  harrowing  that  mull;  come  after  will  clear  away 
the  remainder. 

This  harrowing  is  very  neceffary  for  breaking  the  clods 
of  the  new  foil,  and  mixing  it  with  the  old.  It  Ihould  be 
done  with  a  great  harrow,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  in  its 
place  ;  and  after  this,  in  a  dry  feafon  it  will  be  proper  to 
go  over  it  with  a  very  heavy  roller  to  crufh  and  break  it 
more,  and  then  to  harrow  it  again  with  a  common  har¬ 
row. 

If  this  be  properly  managed,  the  plowing  which  follows 
in  a  common  way,  will  put  it  into  a  condition  to  receive 
the  feed  corn,  and  from  this  time  it  may  go  on  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  tillage. 

C  H  A  P.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  management  of  land  according  to  its  filiation. 


TH  E  keeping  up  a  due  proportion  of  the  ground  in  til¬ 
lage  and  paflure,  is  an  article  of  great  importance  to 
the  farmer  :  and  at  prefent  it  feems  to  have  been  ill  con¬ 
duced  in  general  throughout  this  kingdom.  While  we 
pay  the  moil  extravagant  price  for  corn,  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  are  applying  to  the  government  for  liberty  to  bring 
in  live  cattle,  becaufe  they  have  not  enough  for  their  feed- 
ing  grounds.  It  is  plain  they  have  encreafed  the  quantity  of 
paflure  at  the  expence  of  the  tillage. 

Let  the  farmer  be  aware  of  this  in  his  private  concerns., 
for  he  fhews  the  difadvantages  of  the  nation. 

2  In 
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In  proportioning  his  ground  for  this  purpofe,  he  will  find, 
fome  that  is  naturally  calculated  for  and  appropriated  to  paf- 
turage,  and  other  parts  which  are  in  the  fame  manner  fet 
apart  for  tillage  ;  but  there  will  be  alfo  fome  of  a  middle 
nature,  which  may  ferve  with  the  proper  management  for 
one  of  thefe  purpofes  as  well  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
kind  of  ground,  which  when  he  has  occafion  to  change 
the  proportion  of  pafturage  and  tillage  in  his  farm,  he  is  to 
convert  from  one  of.thofe  fervices  to  the  other;  and  this* 
in  the  common  ftate  of  things,  he  is  to  allot  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other  of  thefe  purpofes,  according  to  the  prefent  oc~ 
cafion  :  or  if  at  liberty  on  that  head,  he  is  to  be  guided  by 
its  fituation. 

In  general  lower  grounds  are  fitteft  for  grafs,  and  thefe 
fomewhat  on  an  afeent  for  tillage  :  but  in  a  piece  of  ground 
where  the  choice  is  indifferent,  let  him  be  guided  by  the. 
degree  of  the  defeent.  If  the  place  be  expofed  to  rains 
and  the  wafhing  of  higher  grounds ;  and  there  be  alfo  a 
large  and  fwift  fall  from  it  to  the  lower,  it  will  be  beft 
to  lay  it  for  pafturage  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  turfF  will 
cover  and  preferve  the  manure,  which  {hall  be  firft  given 
to  the  land  ;  and  the  entangling  blades  of  grafs  will  detain 
fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  fine  mould  which  is  waftied  from 
the  higher  ground,  and  which  will  ferve  as  a  manure  for 
the  pafture  ;  whereas  if  this  piece  of  land  were  put  in¬ 
to  tillage,  the  waters  of  foods  running  down  from  the 
higher  grounds,  and  over  this  would  carry  away  with  them 
not  only  that  light  mould  which  enriches  it,  and  which 
would  be  detained  by  the  grafs  ;  but  the  very  manure  alfo 
with  it,  which  fhould  have  been  laid  on  to  enrich  that 
fpot. 

Thus  by  a  different  conduct,  the  fituation  of  the  ground 
will  be  either  an  advantage  or  a  difadvantage. 

This  is  the  direction  which  reafon  gives,  and  which  ex¬ 
perience  confirms,  refpediing  the  fituation  of  various  lands  : 
and  by  this  management  alone,  I  have  feen  the  difference 
one  half  the  value  of  the  produce,  between  adjoining  grounds 
upon  the  borders  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnihire,  where  one  has 
been  thus  managed  according  to  the  neceflity  of  its  fituation, 
and  the  other  without  regard  to  it.  A  great  deal  of  good 
land  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  lies  {helving  toward  the 
fens,  and  under  the  courfe  of  much  water  in  flood  times 
from  the  higher  grounds  beyond  it. 

The  foil  in  this  border  of  riling  land,  which  joins  upon 
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the  fenny  flats,  Is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fens  them** 
felves,  a  rich,  mellow,  dark  mould ;  and  this,  although  it 
be  but  moderately  fertile  in  the  fens,  where  it  is  fubjecft  to 
too  much  moifture,  yet  in  thofe  lighter  grounds  where  it  is 
dry  there  is  no  foil  richer. 

This  is  proved  by  the  large  crops  it  yields  when  tilled 
for  corn  ;  but  thefe  laft  only  a  few  feafons,  and  then  no  art 
recovers  the  firft  ftrength  of  the  ground. 

This  depends  entirely  upon  the  fituation  of  that  land  ; 
and  it  is  fit  we  fhould  explain  it,  for  it  is  not  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  alone  there  is  rich  earth  in  this  fituation  ;  nor  can  juft 
directions  for  one  piece  be  given  that  will  not  be  ufeful  for 
others. 

When  a  piece  of  grafs  land  in  the  country  juft  named, 
which  lies  in  this  fituation,  is  broke  up  for  tillage,  the  firft 
years  crop  is  very  great,  the  fecond  tolerable,  and  the  third 
poor. 

The  reafon  is  not  only  the  exhaufting  of  the  foil  by  three 
fuccefBve  crops,  for  that  it  has  only  in  common  with  other 
land,  and  could  bear  it  better  than  any  other,  becaule  of 
the  great  natural  fertility :  but  all  this  time  the  rains  from 
the  higher  country  are  wafhing  away  the  fine  part  of  the 
mould,  on  which  this  fertility  depended,  and  confequently 
that  character  of  excellence  is  loft  ;  it  is  vain  to  repair  it 
with  dung,  for  that  manure  being  lighter  than  mould,  will 
be  wafhed  away  yet  more  eafily  ;  and  after  the  advantage 
of  a  very  few  crops,  the  farmer  will  find  his  land  has  alter¬ 
ed  its  very  nature.  The  proper  condiuft,  now  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land  is  known,  and  the  caufe  known  with  it.  Is 
eafy. 


If  there  be  choice  whether  to  lay  fuch  a  Hoping  piece 
of  ground  in  tillage  or  pafture,  it  fhould  be  made  paftu- 
rage  :  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumftances  of  the  farm 
require  it  fhould  be  in  tillage,  let  due  caution  be  ufed. 

I  have  feen  in  Lincolnfhire  a  fafe  and  efFecftual  method  of 
preferving  this  ground  from  being  wafhed  aw^ay  by  floods 
from  higher  lands.  It  is  by  running  a  firm,  but  low  bank 
at  the  head  of  the  land  for  its  whole  length,  and  cutting 
a  ditch  for  pafiage  of  the  water  clofe  on  the  other  fide. 

There  requires  fome  (kill  to  contrive  this  properly,  but 
the  labour  and  expence  are  little,  and  it  is  much  more 
than  a  defence  ;  it  becomes  an  abfolute  benefit  to  the  land. 

The  bank  need  not  be  more  than  two  foot  and  a  half 
high  j  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  will  make  it.  It  fhould 
i  be 
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be  carried  not  ftrait,  but  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
allow  it,  with  a  little  fweep  the  fwelling  out  a  few  yards  in 
the  Centre  will  give  compafs  enough,  and  this  will  prevent 
the  water  from  the  hills  beating  with  its  full  force  againfi 
the  whole  flat  furface. 

The  fwell  in  the  middle  mull  be  rounded,'  not  brought 
to  an  angle ;  and  the  life  of  the  bank  mufl:  be  all  the  way 
Hoping., 

Thefe  are  the  proper  cautions  again!!  fuffering  by  the  fury 
of  the  water  ruffing  down  in  floods.  The  fame  force  which 
would  have  burft  through  a  ftrait  bank,  or  beat  to  pieces  a 
perpendicular  one,  will  be  thrown  off  on  each  fide  and 
waffed  foftly  up  the  middle  in  thefe  rounded  and  fhelving 
conftru&ions. 

The  ditch  is  the  next  confideration,  its  depth  ffould  equal 
the  heighth  of  the  bank,  and  its  width  at  the  top  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  bottom  of  the  bank.  It  mu!!  be  fomewhat  nar¬ 
rower  and  ffallower  in  the  middle,-  and  grow  deeper  and 
broader  by  degrees  all  the  way. 

At  bvery  ten  feet  there  ffould  be  laid  fome  pebbles  or 
brickbats  through  the  bafe  of  the  bank,  to  give  paffage  for 
a  little  of,  the  water  while  the  dangerous  quantity  is  thus 
carried  off ;  and  by  this  means  there  will  be  the  advantage 
of  lying  under  higher  land,  while  all  the  difadvantage  is  re- 
i  moved. 

Th  is  I  have  feen  praCtifed  on  the  edge  of  the  fen  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  df  fo  much  benefit  to  this  kind  of  land,  that 
one  cannot  but  wifh  it  were  made  univerfal, 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

T7;<?  Irtjh  method  of  raifng  hops  on  bogg  ground . 

TH  E  fpirit  with  which  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
is  purfued  throughout  this  kingdom,  and  in  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  mufl:  give  the  higheft  fatisfaCiion  to  all  who 
wifh  well  to  their  country,  as  it  promifes  a  vafl:  advantage. 
The  method  to  make  the  attempts  molt  ufeful,  is  to  render 
them  as  univerfal  as  poflible  :  this  the  Scotch  fociety  have 
done  for  their  country,  by  repeating  and  recommending  the 
difeoveries  made  and  publifhed  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  we 
Ihall  attempt  by  communicating  in  the  fame  manner  what¬ 
ever  is  well  authenticated  as  practicable  and  ufeful  to  the 
Engl  iff  farmer. 

The  prefent  fubject  is  of  a  very  Angular  kind,  and  from 
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its  importance  deferves  the  greatefi  attention.  We  have 
given  the  general  management  of  boggy  land  in  our  firfl 
volumes,  the  particular  improvements  made  fince  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  lateft  advantages  found  in  England,  in  the 
prefent ;  but  we  are  here  to  add  an  attempt  of  the  boldeft 
kind  made  in  Ireland  ;  and  its  fuccefs  which  has  been  fuch 
as  gives  great  honour  to  the  inventor. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  boggy  land,  which  from  the 
quantity  and  colour  of  the  water  lodged  in  it,  is  called  in 
fome  places  red-bogg,  and  in  others  flow-moss.  This 
is  the  worfl:  of  all  boggy  land,  and  has  been  in  general 
given  up  as  incapable  of  any  good  produce.  In  fome  places 
it  is  cut  up  as  a  kind  of  fuel  under  the  name  of  peat ;  tho? 
very  inferior  to  what  is  properly  called  fo.  In  thofe  parts, 
where  being  more  dry,  it  yields  fome  benefit,  this  is  the 
leaf!:  that  can  poffibly  arife  from  land,  as  it  is  no  more  than 
the  moil  poor  kind  of  pafturage. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  red  bog  in  Ireland  bears  no 
rent,  but  is  thrown  into  the  purchafe  or  leafe  as  unpro¬ 
fitable  ground  :  in  general  it  bears  no  produce,  not  even 
grafs,  but  appears  naked,  fpungy,  and  railed  in  hills  and 
holes  ;  and  is  even  ufelefs  after  burnbaiting,  the  allies  it 
yields  being  fmall  in  quantity  and  infipid. 

The  improvement  of  this  ground  for  hops  muff  be  be¬ 
gun  by  draining.  To  this  purpofe  mark  out  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  planted,  and  dig  round  it  a  trench  two  yards 
and  a  half  wide,  and  deep  enough  to  drain  the  ground. 
Cut  the  drains  flrait,  and  begin  by  paring  off  the  upper 
fods.  Cut  thefe  no  larger  than  may  be  eafily  managed  with 
a  pitch  fork,  and  carried  off  in  wheelbarrows  :  this  fhould 
be  ufed  to  fill  up  holes,  and  a  part  of  it  referved  to  face 
the  trenches. 

This  being  removed,  the  reft  of  the  digging  is  through 
a  kind  of  turff  which  cuts  eafily  ;  and  will  pay  the  labour, 
as  it  ferves  as  a  kind  of  fuel. 

Leave  one  or  more  paflages  over  the  trench  into  the 
land  within  :  bridges  would  be  expenfive,  and  that  charge 
is  eafily  faved  by  the  natural  foil.  l  eave  a  piece  in  two 
or  more  places  uncut  of  twelve  feet  broad,  and  let  the  work¬ 
men  bore  a  paiiage  through  it  at  a  due  depth  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  water. 

Bog  ground  cuts  fo  eafily,  that  all  this  is  done  with  lefs 
trouble  than  could  be  conceived :  two  labourers,  one  on 
each  fide,  will  eafily  dig  through  at  a  proper  depth  and 
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•breadth  till  their  tools  meet,  and  they  will  thus  form  a  na¬ 
tural  arch?  and  the  fubflance  drying  above,  there  will  be  a 
folid  p adage  over  for  men  and  carts,  and  a  free  courfe  un¬ 
der  for  the  water. 

At  the  lowed:  part  of  the  trench  or  drain,  where  the 
water  is  to  run  off,  let  a.  folid  bank  be  made  two  foot  high 
above  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  carried  ilrait  a- 
crofs  it. 

This  will  flop  fo  much  of  the  water  as  will  fill  the  drain 
to  this  depth,  and  there  will  be  no  hurt  to  the  ground,  and 
great  benefit  feveral  ways. 

The  advantage  is  plain,  in  having  water  always  near  the 
crop  to  fupply  it  when  wanted  in  dry  fummers ;  and  there 
will  alfo  be  a  very  valuable  manure,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  will  fill  by  degrees  with  an  excellent  and  rich  mud, 
which  will  improve  the  red:  of  the  foil. 

As  the  draining  of  bog  land,  and  keeping  it  dry  is  one 
of  the  fiVft  confiderations  in  all  fuch  improvements,  fome 
may  fear  that  the  keeping  to  much  {landing  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  would  defeat  that  purpofe,  but  expe¬ 
rience  fhews  otherwife.  W ater  may  be  detained  at  a  depth 
without  hurting  the  land,  if  it  have  a  free  courfe  at  the  top, 
and  that  fufficiently  beneath  the  level.  Indeed  it  may  be 
kept  nearer  the  furface  than  thofe  would  think  who  have 
not  tried ;  for  while  the  courfe  is  free  over  this  head,  the 
quantity  that  is  kept  in  has  no  force  againil  the  land. 

C  H  A  P.  XXXV. 

A  prcvfon  for  poles. 

AS  the  land  under  confideration  in  this  place  is  intended 
for  hops,  the  hufbandman  ihould  provide  in  time  for 
poles  j  and  this  will  be  eafiiy  done  in  his  own  ground.  A 
yard  and  half  within  the  trench  which  is  carried  round  the 
ground,  let  him  open  another ;  this  need  be  only  two  foot 
wide  and  two  deep,  let  it  be  filled  up  with  foil,  and  plant 
in  it  fallows,  and  fuch  other  water  trees  as  will  grow  quick, 
and  rife  ilrait  for  this  fervice.  They  will  be  growing  while 
he  is  preparing  the  ground,  and  a  proper  quantity  will  be 
ready  by  that  time  he  wants  them. 

Let  them  be  trained  up  from  the  beginning  to  a  ilrait 
growth,  and  all  fide  fhoots  taken  off. 

When  they  have  flood  two  years,  let  the  bank  be  cut 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  the  water  being  run  off, 
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let  the  mud  be  taken  up  and  laid  to  the  roots  of  the  plan* 
tation.  This  will  a£I  as  a  rich  and  excellent  manure  for 
them.  They  will  be  fupplied  with  that  moifture  which  is 
fo  effential  to  them,  from  the  gradual  draining  of  the  bog  5 
and  from  time  to  time  afterwards  they  may  be  watered  with 
great  eafe  from  the  drain.  The  bank  is  to  be  made  up  a- 
crofs  its  bottom  as  foon  as  the  mud  is  cleared  away,  and 
water  for  this  and  other  fervices  will  be  ready  in  it  as  be¬ 
fore.  Four  years  from  this  time  will  give  the  fallows,  or 
other  trees  the  due  growth  for  poles  ;  and  they  may  after 
that  be  eafily  fo  managed  as  to  fupply  the  ground  without 
doing  it  any  injury. 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  hop,  given  cautions  a- 
gainft  either  expofing  the  ground  too  much  or  choaking  the 
plants  by  trees ,  this  muff  be  carefully  obferved,  for  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  the  poles  from  a  diftance  than  to 
hurt  the  plants:  but  with  due  confideration,  there  may  always 
be  had  a  fupply  of  them  in  this  manner,  fo  that  they  will 
improve,  not  hurt  the  ground.  A  certain  (belter  is  required 
for  a  hop  ground,  as  well  as  free  air,  and  this  is  the  way 
to  give,  both  leaving  the  growth  againft  the  dangerous 
quarters,  and  clearing  it  away  where  the  air  (hould  come. 

C  H  A  P.  XXXVI. 

Of  making  up  a  hop  ground . 

THE  bog  being  drained,  the  regular  plantation  of  the 
hops  comes  next  into  confideration  ;  and  in  this  there 
is  confiderable  difference  from  the  plantation  in  any  other 
ground  :  the  diftances  of  the  hills,  according  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  prbpofal  who  invented  this  improvement,  is  to  be 
nine  foot  one  from  another,  and  the  firft  row  fifteen  Feet 
from  the  edge.  Different  circumftances  may  make  varia¬ 
tions  in  this  refpedfc  proper ;  but  as  we  have  not  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  experience,  we  (hall  by  no  means  alter  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plan :  how  far  it  may  be  reafonable  to  alter  dis¬ 
tances,  and  to  make  other  variations  from  the  ftridf  rule  ;  the 
farmer  may  judge  by  a  careful  reading  of  our  general  ac¬ 
count. 

The  plain  and  eafy  way  to  mark  the  places  of  the  hills, 
is  by  a  line  in  the  manner  of  the  gardener’s  work ;  firff,  tie 
knots  in  this  line  at  every  nine  foot,  then  plant  one  of  the 
(lakes  fifteen  foot  from  the  infide  edge  of  the  ditch  made  for 
the  fallow  plantation  :  draw  the  line  ftrait,  and  put  down 
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the  other  flake  at  fifteen  foot  diftance  from  the  fame  ditch 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ground.  This  line  marks  the  firft: 
row  of  hills  :  thruft  a  fharp  pointed  flick  down  at  every 
knot  in  the  line,  and  thus  is  marked  the  place  of  the  firft 
row  of  hills. 

Then  remove  the  line  nine  foot  farther,  and  mark  a  fe- 
cond  row  in  the  fame  manner  at  that  diftance  from 
the  firft,  and  in  this  method  continue  through  the  whole 

dig  a  hole 

a  yard  in  diameter  and  a  yard  deep.  The  upper  fods  which 
are  dug  out,  will  ferve  for  filling  up  the  hollows  in  the  bog 
itfelf ;  the  under  ftuff  may  be  cut  into  peats  or  turfs  ;  and 
fhould  be  carried  off  the  ground  to  dry,  that  it  may  not  be 
in  the  way  of  the  other  work. 

Thefe  holes  are  to  be  filled  up  with  a  good  foil  for  the 
growth  of  the  hop;  and  the  eafy  method  is  this.  Pare  ofF 
the  turff  in  a  pafture  near  the  bog,  and  burn  it  as  foon  as 
it  is  dry  enough  for  that  purpofe  :  then  fcatter  thefe  allies 
over  the  furface,  and  add  a  little  lime  and  dung  well  rotted, 
fuch  as  comes  from  an  old  cucumber  bed  is  heft  of  all, 
plow  all  thele  well  into  the  ground,  and  they  will  make  a 
proper  foil  for  the  hops. 

There  is  a  neceflity  of  fixing  upon  a  fpot  near  the 
ground  that  is  to  be  planted,  becaufe  the  carriage  of  fuch 
a  quantity  of  mould  to  a  diftance  would  be  inconvenient 
and  expenfive  ;  and  if  the  foil  is  not  good  enough  in  the 
place  thus  pitched  upon,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  fome  very 
jich  and  mellow  garden  mould  with  it. 

The  hop  plants  are  to  be  got  ready,  and  the  earth  thus 
prepared  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  holes.  The  plantation  is  to 
be  made  in  the  manner  we  directed,  and  the  produce  will 
equal  that  of  hops  upon  any  other  ground. 

The  expence  of  bringing  in  the  mould  to  fill  the  holes, 
is  the  great  article ;  and  there  is  fo  much  fav’d  in  the  reft 
of  the  work,  that  this  need  not  be  grudged.  The  perfon 
who  publifhed  the  propofal  tried  it  by  a  long  experience 
before  he  communicated  it  to  the  publick,  and  none  need 
doubt  its  fuccefs. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  particular  advantages  of  this  method  of  planting . 

NONE  can  be  blind  to  the  firfl  benefit  of  this  manner 
of  planting,  becaufe  it  recovers  into  ufe  a  kind  of 
land  which  is'  given  up  by  the  proprietors  in  all  other  con- 
fiderations  as  ufelefs  :  but  befide  its  adding  as  it  were  fo 
much  land  to  the  community,  there  are  particular  benefits 
to  the  hop  itfelf  in  this  method. 

The  expence  of  keeping  the  land  in  order  is  much  Iefs 
than  in  any  other  hop  ground,  and  the  produce  when  well 
managed,  has  as  perfedt  a  flavour  as  mofl  efteemed  in  the 
hop  countries. 

There  is  an  obfervation  among  the  planters  of  hops,  that 
the  grounds  never  thrive  uniefs  the  whole  furface  between 
hill  and  hill  be  clear. 

For  this  reafon  they  are  at  a  great  expence  in  paring  off 
the  furface,  hoeing,  weeding,  and  the  like  operations.  All 
thefe  are  faved  in  the  management  of  this  kind  of  ground ; 
the  red  bog  keeps  itfelf  clear  many  years  from  weeds,  even 
when  it  has  been  drained,  and  the  furface  being  bare,  re¬ 
flects  the  fun-beams  ;  that  being  the  great  advantage  in 
the  opinion  of  the  planters,  which  the  naked  furface  gives. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  throwing  the  parings  of  the 
furface  in  common  hop  grounds,  about  the  fterns  of  the 
plants  ;  raifimg  by  this  means  the  hills,  and  flrengthening  the 
growth.  This  cannot  be  had  it  is  owned  in  the  bog  grounds, 
but  the  trouble  is  faved  as  well  as  the  advantage  loft,  and 
the  fame  labour  will  bring  in  freih  foil  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  pafture,  which  may  be  laid  upon  the  hills  with  more 
advantage. 

Another  benefit  to  this  plantation  of  the  hop,  is  the 
conflant  fupply  of  water. 

All  know  how  greatly  hop  grounds  fuffer  in  very  dry 
feafons ;  and  there  is  a  great  luperiority  in  thefe,  becaufe 
they  can  be  always,  and  very  eafily  watered.  The  drain 
which  goes  all  round  the  ground  is  conftantly  full  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  and  the  water  which  is  eafily  given  the  plants 
from  one  or  other  parts  of  this  drain,  has  nothing  of  thofe 
hurtful  qualities  which  bog  water  in  general  is  fuppofed  to 
have  ;  which  makes  it  unfit  to  promote  vegetation.  Thefe 
qualities  it  gets  by  lying  upon  and  near  the  furface  of  the 
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bog  ground  :  when  it  is  thus  received  at  once  from  the  fource 
into  the  drain,  it  has  none  of  them. 

No  hop  grounds  are  fo  free  from  the  common  accidents 
as  thefe,  which  are  made  from  bogs.  They  are  fheltered 
from  ftorms  generally  by  their  low  fituation  :  and  yet  they 
do  not  fuffer,  as  others  in  fiat  countries  do  from  the  rainy 
feafons,  becaufe  the  fpungy  fubftance  of  the  ground  natu¬ 
rally  lets  in  the  wet  freely,  and  lets  it  out  as  freely  by  the 
drain  ;  fo  that  nothing  of  it  Magnates  about  the  roots  of  the 
hops. 

In  the  common  hop  ground  infedfs  are  at  certain  fea¬ 
fons  very  mifchievous,  but  we  fee  nothing  of  this  in  thofe 
made  from  bogs,  they  are  free  when  the  reft  are  moft  in- 
fefted. 

The  poles  ftand  very  firmly  in  thefe  hills,  for  the  fubftance 
of  the  bog,  when  drained,  compreffes  them  by  its  fpungy 
nature,  and  keeps  all  together. 

The  only  difadvantage  to  which  thefe  grounds  are  liable, 
is  the  neceftity  of  renewing  at  certain  times  the  earth  in 
the  holes. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  have  not  any  advantage  from 
the  intermediate  fpace,  which  is  not  of  a  kind  to  af¬ 
ford  them  nourifhment.  But  as  a  great  deal  of  labour  is 
faved  in  the  culture  of  this  kind  of  ground  ;  fomething 
more  than  the  ordinary  fhare  may  very  well  be  allowed  for 
the  purpofe  of  refrefhing  thofe  particular  fpots  wherein  they 
grow. 

The  gardener’s  method  muft  here  be  introduced  :  he  re¬ 
freshes  and  invigorates  his  plants  in  pots  by  taking  off  a 
part  of  the  old  mould  and  fupplying  the  place  with  frefh, 
and  the  very  fame  may  be  done  here.  A  plant  growing  in 
a  garden  pot  is  in  the  fame  condition  with  the  hops  in  thefe 
holes  :  it  has  only  a  certain  quantity  of  mould  for  its  nou- 
rlfhment,  with  no  advantage  from  the  fpace  beyond  thofe 
limits  :  yet  thefe  plants  grow  well ;  and  what  is  very  much 
to  the  prefent  purpofe,  they  ufually  flower  better  than  fuch 
as  ftand  in  the  open  ground. 

The  gardener,  to  ftrengthen  thefe,  pares  off  the  furface  of 
the  mould  and  puts  in  frefh  :  it  is  eafy  for  the  planter  in  the 
fame  way  to  take  off  the  upper  furface  of  the  mould  in  the 
holes,  and  bring  frefh  in  the  place. 

When  more  is  neceffary,  the  gardener  pares  away  the 
mould  at  the  fides  ;  or  takes  up  the  roots  entirely,  and  fil¬ 
ling  the  pot  with  frefh  earth,  plants  them  in  again.  Thefe 
2  are 
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are  the  various  pra&ices  of  the  gardener  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  plant ;  and  thus  the  hop  planter  on  the  bog 
may  ftrengthen  his  plants.  He  may  cut  away  a  part  of  the 
mould,  near  the  outer  edge  of  each  hole,  the  whole  depth, 
and  taking  off  that  as  well  as  the  lurface,  he  may  put  frefh 
compoft,  fuc-h  as  be  ufed  at  firft  of  pafture  mould,  lime, 
and  dung  in,  its  place :  or  he  may,  in  cafes  of  extream  ne- 
cefiity,  remove  the  whole  mould  out  of  the  holes,  and 
bring  in  frefh  in  its  place  :  nor  will  this  be  fo  bad  a  cafe  as 
may  be  imagined.  The  hops  will  have  afforded  him  a  great 
many  years  valuable  produce  before  it  comes  to  this  ;  and 
he  may  therefore  afford  the  labour  and  expence.  His 
ground  will  be  after  this,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  the 
fame  as  a  new  one  ;  and  there  is  a  very  great  advantage  be- 
fide.  The  bog  ground  itfelf,  when  it  has  been  feverai 
years  drained  and  expofed  to  the  air,  will  by  degrees  have 
received  their  influence  and  altered  its  own  quality.  In- 
ffead  of  being  fpungy,  it  will  be  become  in  fome  degree 
brittle,  and  the  {hoots  of  a  few  natural  weeds  of  better 
foils,  will  (hew  that  it  is  beginning  to  take  the  nature  of 
iiich  land. 

The  quantity  of  mould  thrown  out  of  the  holes  will  be 
extreamly  great :  it  muff  be  fpread  over  the  furface  in 
the  intermediate  fpaces,  and  it  will  cover  them  fame  inches 
in  thicknefs. 

This  will  by  degrees  become  rich  and  vigorous  again,  for 
having  been  exhaufted  only  by  the  natural  growth  of  plants, 
it  will  be  perfedfly  recruited  by  the  fallow:  it  will  be  ready 
for  fupplying  the  place  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the 
holes  to  a  great  advantage,  and  that  which  is  taken  away 
may  be  with  equal  benefit  as  the  firft  fpread  in  its  place. 
The  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain  being  taken  up  at 
times  aifo,  and  laid  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  will  in  its 
courfe  come  upon  the  furface,  and  thus  the  bog  will  be 
rendered  a  fertile  piece  of  ground,  not  only  in  the  holes 
where  the  hops  grow,  but  univerfally  :  not  fitted  for  hops 
alone  ;  but  for  all  kinds  of  crops. 

This  is  a  method  of  improving  bog  land,  by  which  it 
will  have  all  the  advantages  of  common  good  pafturage  or 
tillage  ground  ;  and  though  it  takes  a  long  time,  this  will 
not  be  perceived,  for  the  hops  will  be  all  that  while  yielding 
their  valuable  produce. 

All  hop  grounds  in  the  common  management  wear  them- 
felve§  out  iu  a  certain. time  s  and  muff  be  converted  to  other 
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nfes,  while  the  hops  are  planted  in  fome  other  place.  In 
this  courfe  of  management  one  piece  of  boggy  land  would 
be  drained  and  improved  by  them  after  another,  and  the 
publick  would  receive  conftant  benefit. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  ufe  of  fe a  wrack  in  Scotland . 

WE  have  named  among  manures  the  plant  called  fucus 
or  fea  wrack  :  it  has  various  names  among  botanifts, 
and  more  among  farmers  ;  and  it  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  kinds,  fome  being  of  a  more  firm,  and  fome 
of  a  more  fpungy  nature.  In  Scotland  they  ufe  it  upon  the 
very  word:  land  near  the  coaft  with  great  advantage,  and 
they  would  ufe  it  el  fe  where  in  the  country,  if  there  were 
convenience  of  carriage.  Mr.  Scot  has  given  a  pradfical 
and  ufeful  account  of  it  in  the  memoirs  of  the  fociety  of, 
that  kingdom,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  the  fociety 
have  added  ufeful  hints  for  farther  improvement. 

As  the  hufbandry  of  Scotland  and  England  differ,  and 
even  the  hufbandmens  language  in  thofe  two  kingdoms,  we 
fhall  explain  their  meaning  to  the  farmer;  and  add  what 
late  experience  has  fhewn  at  home. 

In  Scotland  they  call  this  manure  ware  and  sea  ware, 
and  they  diftinguifh  into  two  kinds  according  to  their  man¬ 
ner  of  getting  it.  Thefe  are  the  float  ware  and  the 
rock  ware,  the  firft  is  brought  on  fhore  by  the  tides,  and 
they  take  the'  opportunity  of  carrying  it  to  their  lands  be¬ 
fore  the  next  flood  wafhes  it  away  again  :  the  other  is  na¬ 
tive  of  the  rocks,  and  they  may  take  it  off  when  they 
pleafe  at  low  water. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  upon  the  Engliflh  coafts,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  kinds  is  fo  great,  that  the  farmer 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 

The  rock  ware ,  or  that  kind  which  he  pulls  from  the 
rocks,  is  the  plant  called  fea  oak  or  fea  wreck,  it  grows  alfo 
on  pebbles  on  the  coaft,  and  fometiines  on  (hells  ;  this  is  a 
tough  weed  and  is  impregnated  with  fea  fait :  thefe  are  alfo 
many  fmall  infefits  always  living  on  it.  Thefe  help  the 
enriching  quality;  and  by  means  of  all  together,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  excellent  manure. 

The  float  ware  or  float  wreck  is  a  mixture  of 
many  things.  It  confifts  in  great  part  of  the  beforemen- 
tioned  fea  wreck  or  other  fea  weeds,  which  the  force  of 
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the  waves  tears  from  their  place  of  growth  ;  and  with  thefe 
are  mixed  every  kind  of  refufe  matter  that  is%  found  in  the 
fea;  the  gelatinous  animals,  called  fea  nettles,  and  the  like, 
many  fpungy  fea  plants  which  are  not  tough  like  the  wrack, 
but  foft  like  jelly,  and  dead  bodies  of  thofe  various  crea¬ 
tures  which  the  former  naturalifls  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of,  and  which  Linnaeus  has  taught  us  to  call  Zoo¬ 
phytes. 

All  thefe,  and  many  more  fuch  fubflances,  are  thrown  up 
in  high  tides,  and  offered  to  the  farmer  on  the  fpot  as  a  ma¬ 
nure.  With  thefe,  in  the  well:  of  England,  they  drefs 
their  very  worft  lands,  and  make  them  fertile  ;  and  with 
thefe  in  Scotland,  we  hear  by  the  late  publications,  they 
enrich  their  fea  coaft  land,  which  confifts  like  the. beech  it- 
felf  to  all  appearance,  of  mere  loofe  pebbles,  or  of  barren 
fand.  They  get  from  both  thefe  kinds  of  miferable  foil, 
confiderable  crops  by  its  affi fiance.  They  are  fo  fenfible  of 
its  value,  that  they  lament  their  bad  roads  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  carriage,  which  deny  them  the  benefit  of  it  in 
other  places. 

The  value  of  the  manure  appears  at  firfr  fight.  What  can 
be  more  defperate  than  the  condition  of  abfoiute  fand  or  a 
coat  of  pebbles ;  yet  this  the  Scotch  hufbandmen,  by 
this  foie  afliftance,  renders  fruitful  ;  and  the  land,  which 
is  fo  fituated  as  to  have  this  advantage,  lets  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  fhillings  the  acre,  which  other  wife  would 
Hot  be  worth  ten  {hillings. 

With  us  a  few  miles  carriage  may  be  very  well  worth 
while  for  fuch  a  dreffing  ;  and  it  is  fit  the  farmer  fhould 
know  the  right  ufe  of  the  manure  and  diftinction  of  the 
two  kinds. 

The  float  wrack  is  the  richefl,  but  it  is  one  of  thofe  ma¬ 
nures  which  is  to  be  ufed  for  immediate  fervice,  not  for  a 
lafting  improvement  of  the  ground  ;  its  particles,  though 
very  nourifhing,  are  too  light  for  continuance  in  the  foil, 
and  the  fun  and  air  evaporate  them  in  repeated  plowings. 

Therefore  it  would  be  idle  to  prepare  land  with  this  a 
long  time  before  hand,  for  its  beft  virtue  would  be  loft  :  it 
is  not  to  be  ufed  like  marie  or  chalk  for  mellowing  the 
ground;  but  like  foot,  pigeons  dung,  and  the  others  of  the 
rich  light  manures,  for  giving  an  immediate  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  crops. 

The  beft  feafon  for  laying  it  on  is  early  in  fpring,  before 
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the  rains  that  may  wafh  it  into  the  ground ;  and  while  the 
fun  has  not  yet  too  much  power. 

This  is  the  bed  feafon  for  this  kind,  when  the  farmer  has 
his  choice,  but  that  is  not  always  the  cafe.  As  the  chance 
of  tides  brings  it,  he  mud  take  it  when  he  can  geti  t ;  and 
if  it  is  offered  in  autumn  or  in  winter,  it  will’be  very  well 
worth  his  while  to  take  it  up  and  ufe  it. 

In  dimmer  alone  he  cannot  make  any  great  advantage 
from  it.  The  crops  are  upon  the  ground,  and  at  fuch  a 
growth,  that  he  mud  damage  them  if  he  attempt  to  bring 
it  on  ;  and  the  fun  has  fo  much  power,  that  its  virtue  would 
be  evaporated,  not  received  into  the  ground. 

The  greated  advantage  of  all  that  can  be  received  from 
it,  is  by  plowing  it  in  before  the  fowing  of  the  fpring  crops. 
Let  it  be  fcattered  regularly  over  a  piece  of  ground  that  is 
to  be  Town  in  fpring,  and  plowed  in  as  foon  as  fpread  :  thus 
let  it  lie  till  the  time  of  fowing.  The  plowing  for  that  pur- 
pofe  will  blend  it  thoroughly  with  the  ground,  and  the  o- 
perations  at  that  time  will  fo  mix  the  foil  and  the  manure, 
that  every  part  will  have  its  virtue,  and  the  land  will  be 
jud  impregnated  with  it  fully  when  the  feed  fhoots.  The 
fird  roots  of  the  young  crop  will  receive  its  full  influence; 
and  the  farmer  will  thus  have  all  its  virtue.  It  will  lad  as 
long  as  the  crop  is  growing  ;  and  it  will  be  thoroughly  ex  • 
hauded  by  that  time.  There  will  require  a  new  quantity 
for  another  crop ;  but  nature  gives  it  him  without  care  or 
preparation,  and  he  needs  not  grudge  the  trouble  of  fpread- 
ing  and  ufing  it. 

In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  the  farmers  call  this  income 
ware,  from  the  manner  of  its  being  brought  on  fliore  ; 
and  they  always  obferve  that  the  fpring  dreffing  is  the  great 
advantage  of  it.  If  they  meet  with  it  in  autumn  they 
ufe  it,  but  they  find  its  virtue  in  great  part  waded  be¬ 
fore  fpring :  fometimes  they  lay  it  on  the  feed-fur  as  they 
exprefs  it :  but  in  this  cafe  the  good  or  bad  confequence 
depends  upon  the  fucceeding  weather.  If  that  be  dry  there 
comes  more  harm  than  good  from  it,  for  the  abundant  fait 
being  all  kept  together,  burns  up  the  land  :  but  if  rains  fol¬ 
low,  this  proves  a  very  advantageous  method  of  ufing  it ; 
for  almod  the  whole  is  wafhed  in,  and  the  virtue  is  imme¬ 
diately  communicated  to  the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  the  chances  of  this  manure,  which  the  farmer 
can  only  get  when  nature  throws  it  in  his  way  5  and  he  is 
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to  obferve  this  particular  ,  quality  of  it,  that  he  mayjudg<? 
where  and  on  what  occafions  to  ufe  it. 

The  lighter  the  land  is  the  fooner  the  virtue  of  this 
drefiing  is  loft.  In  the  loofe,*  ftony,  and  fandy  foils  we  have 
proved  the  advantage  is  only  feen  the  year  when  it  is  ufed. 
In  thofe  which  are  a  little  more  firm,  they  fee  fome  good 
from  it  a  fecond  year :  and  there  are  tough  loamy  grounds, 
which  they  call  clayey,  on  which  when  they  have  laid  on  a 
large  quantity  of  this  income  ware  or  float  wrack,' 
they  get  three  crops,  and  find  very  plainly  the  benefit  of  the 
manure  in  them  all.  >  , 

Their  crops  are  bear,  oats,  and  peafe  and  beans,  but 
probably,  as  the  judicious  author  obferves,  they  might  have 
more  advantage  by  leaving  out  the  oat  crop,  and  depending 
only  on  peafe  and  beans,  and  bear,  laying  on  the  ware 
for  every  fecond  crop  of  the  pulfe. 

CHAP;  XXXIX. 

Of  the  advantage  of  fea  wrack  ever  dung . 

S  .  '  ■' 

THE  farmers  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns  where  dung  is  made  in  great  abundance,  find  it 
fo  convenient  and  ready  a  manure,  that  they  think  of  no 
other  :  but  fo  underftand  the  value  of  fhofe  feveral  kinds 
we  have  propofed  t6  be  occafionally  ufed,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  at  leaft  of  equal  value  with  dung,  they 
lhould  confider,  and  compare  their  feveral  properties  as  they 
2tre  laid  down  here ;  of  as  they  will  hear  them  related  by 
fuch  as  have  feen  them  ufed  ;  or  beft  of  by  all  thofe  who 
have  ufed  them.  With  regard  to  the  prefent  fubjedt  the  fea 
wrack  manure,  wherever  it  can  be  had,  let  it  not  be  re¬ 
jected  for  dung,  for  experience  fhews  that  it  is  better :  and 
even  where  the  land  lies  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  carry  it :  for  in  this  cafe  the  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  carriage  are  the  whole  expence  ;  and  the  Scotch 
farmers,  who  have  tried  both,  afiert  that  one  load  of  it 
goes  as  far  as  two  of  dung.  Befide  the  ufe  and  manner 
of  applying  it  which  we  have  named,  it  would  probably  be  of 
great  ufe  on  fomewhat  firm  lands  in  the  fummer  fallows  \ 
but  then  it  muft  be  plowed  in  immediately. 

We  name  only  the  probability  of  this  fuccefs,  becaufe 
there  has  not  been  a  fair  trial.  In  Scotland,  whence  we 
have  moft  knowledge  of  this  manure,  they  have  no  fuch 
pradlice  as  fummer  fallowing  ;  and  in  England,  where  I 
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have  feen  this  tried  lately  with  no  advantage,  the  foil  was 
fancly,  and  the  manure  was  fuffered  to  be  in  heaps  thre£ 
weeks  upon  the  land  before  it  was  plowed  in  ;  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  therefore  was  owing  to  the  farmer’s  bad  management, 
not  to  any  defect  in  the  nature  of  the  manure.  I  faw  the 
whole  progrefs  of  this  trial,  and  muft  acknowledge  no  good 
nor  harm  came  of  it :  but  if  the  dreffing  had  been  given  in 
a  proper  manner,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  would  have 
fucceeded  very  well. 

The  common  practice  of  the  Scotch  farmers  is  to  ufe 
this  manure  alone  ;  but  we  have  found  from  experience, 
that  the  mixture  of  many  kinds  in  form  of  compoft  gives 
them  great  additional  force :  and  there  is  no  reafon  this 
fhould  not  fucceed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  very  bed:  method  of  ufing  it  in  mixture  would  be 
with  only  pafture  mould.  It  would  put  this  into  a  ftate  of 
fermentation,  and  by  that  means  would  more  readily  im¬ 
pregnate  the  land  when  laid  upon  it. 

We  have  obferved  that  the  belt  time  of  ufing  this  is 
fpring  ;  but  nature  often  denies  it,  at  leaf!:  does  not  offer  it 
in  any  quantity  at  that  time  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  af¬ 
fords  it  in  yaft  abundance  at  feafons  when  it  is  lefs  proper 
to  ufe  it. 

On  thefe  occafions  it  will  be  highly  advantageous,  to  mix 
it  with  mould  into  a  compoft,  and  thus  keep  it  all  the 
time  improving  in  its  qualities  till  the  proper  feafon  to  lay  it 
on  the  ground. 

Thus  fuppofe  in  a  winter’s  {form,  a  great  quantity  of  this 
income  ware  is  wafhed  on  fhore.  Let  the  farmer  ch ufe 
a  fpot  as  near  the  place  as  he  can,  but  perfectly  out  of  reach 
of  the  tides. 

Let  him  pare  away  the  turff,  and  dig  out  a  quantity  of 
the  mould  one  or  two  fpades  depth  according  to  the  foil. 
Let  him  throw  out  this  mould  to  the  Tides  of  the  hole,  and 
lay  the  turff  alfo  ready.  Let  him  lay  in  one  half  of  the 
turff  bottom  upwards  in  the  hole,  and  throw  upon  this  a 
third  part  of  the  ware.  Then  let  him  throw  in  fome  of 
the  mould  to  cover  it :  over  this  let  him  throw  in  more  of 
the  ware,  and  then  more  mould ;  and  thus  filling  up  the 
hole  with  a  coat  of  one  and  a  coat  of  the  other  j  and  throw¬ 
ing  in  at  various  times  the  remainder  of  the  turff,  let  him 
make  up  the  whole  into  a  ridge  at  the  top  covering  it  five 
inches  deep  with  mould. 

Thus  let  it  lie  till  the  feafon  comec  of  ufing  it.  Xb® 

turff 
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turfF  will  rot,  the  Tea  weeds  will  alfo  be  entirely  diftolved, 
and  the  whole  will  be  a  mafs  of  moft:  rich  and  excellent 
compoft.  This  may  be  laid  on  the  land  in  fpring  ;  or  at 
any  feafon  when  the  farmer  finds  it  moft  requiftte  and  moft 
convenient.  In  this  condition  it  will  mix  more  freely  and 
perfectly  with  the  foil  than  in  any  other  ;  and  being  itfelf 
in  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  it  will  communicate  the  fame 
quality  to  the  land  in  a  very  effedtual  as  well  as  fpeedy 
manner. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  ufe  of  rock  ware. 

WE  have  hitherto  fpoke  principally  of  the  float  or  income 
ware ,  as  it  is  the  moft  valuable  for  immediate  fervice  ; 
but  the  qualities  of  the  rock  ware  being  more  lafting  in  the 
ground,  that  alfo  deferves  great  regard. 

As  this  may  be  had  at  any  time,  the  farmer  fhould  fuit 
that  to  the  laying  it  on  the  ground. 

The  very  beft  feafon  for  this  is  autumn:  the  weed  itfelf 
is  in  very  good  condition  at  that  time  of  the  year ;  and  if 
it  be  then  laid  on  and  plowed  in,  the  ground  will  be  all 
the  winter  mellowing  with  it ;  and  in  fpring  will  be  fit  for 
fowing  with  the  full  llrength  of  this  manure  in  it. 

The  beft  method- is,  juft  before  the  autumn  plowing,  to 
have  a  fufficient  quantity  torn  from  the  rocks.  Let  it  be 
fpread  over  the  ground,  and  immediately  plowed  in.  The 
fait  which  it  contains  will  thus  mix  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  foil  ;  and  the  weed  itfelf  will  by  degrees  decay.  Every 
plowing  will  tear  it  more  and  more  to  pieces,  and  mix  it 
better  and  better  with  the  mould  ;  till  by  the  fpring  feed 
time  there  will  be  no  large  pieces  of  it  left  in  the  ground  ; 
and  the  whole  foil  will  be  mellow,  rich  and  fine. 

The  crops  of  that  year  will  fhew  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  manure  ;  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil  it  will 
continue  fertile  from  it  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

There  is  another  value  in  this  manure,  with  which  the 
farmer  fhould  not  be  unacquainted,  that  he  may  know  in 
What  manner  to  ufe  it,  if  nature  throws  it  in  his  way  at  a 
time  when  he  has  no  occafion  for  it  upon  his  land.  This 
is  the  good  effedf  it  takes  in  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens. 

Experience  fhews  that  in  thefe  articles  it  is  inferior  to  few 
manures  if  it  be  to  any ;  and  we  have  told  the  hufband- 
jnan,  that  many  of  the  common  products  of  the  garden 

may 
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may  be  raifed  with  great  profit  in  fields.  He  knows  alfo 
that  it  is  his  intereff  to  have  an  orchard  ;  and  in  both  thefe 
cafes  this  kind  of  manure  will  be  very  ferviceable. 

He  muff  have  a  kitchen  garden  for  his  family,  and  when 
that  article  is  well  managed,  and  many  mouths  are  to  be 
fed,  it  is  no  fmall  confideration  :  but  when  we  extend  the 
view  to  the  kitchen  products  raifed  in  fields,  it  is  of  great 
importance. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  field  or  garden,  this  wrack  is  to ‘be 
ufed,  the  manner  of  applying  it  muff  be  according  to  the 
occafion  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf.  We  know  that 
the  float  ware  gives  its  virtue  moff  freely,  and  the  rock 
ware  is  moff  durable  in  the  foil. 

Therefore  if  a  piece  of  poor  ground  be  dug  up  for  a  new 
kitchen  garden,  or  fuch  a  field  be  plowed  with  an  intent 
of  the  like  produce,  the  rock  ware  muff  be  chofen,  and  it 
muff  be  buried  in  the  ground  ;  and  afterwards  take  its 
chance  in  the  fucceeding  diggings  and  plowings  to  be  thrown 
up  again,  and  mixt  with  the  foil. 

It  will  thus  by  degrees  work  among  the  mould,  in  fome 
meafure  as-  that  we  directed  to  be  buried  for  a  compoff  5 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  foil  will  become  mellow  and 
fertile  ;  and  will  retain  thofe  qualities  many  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  have  a  garden  crop 
growing  which  wants  affiffance  ;  fuppofmg  it  to  be  peafe  or 
beans,  or  other  fuch  where  there  is  diitance  between  the 
rows  for  digging,  the  method  muff  be  to  fpread  a  quantity 
of  the  float  wrack  upon  the  ground  in  thefe  intervals,  and 
immediately  dig  it  in.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  pro¬ 
digious,  the  crop  will  be  double  in  quantity,  and  more  than 
twice  as  good  in  kind. 

In  the  fame  manner  where  there  can  be  the  opportunity 
of  giving  this  dreffing  to  a  crop  while  growing  in  the  held* 
the  benefit  will  be  the  fame,  but  this  is  limited  to  the  horfe- 
hoeing  hufbandry.  In  the  common  practice,  if  the  farmer 
finds  his  crops  decaying  during  the  time  of  their  growth, 
he  can  do  nothing  to  help  it ;  but  in  the  horfehoeing  me¬ 
thod,  as  there  are  large  intervals,  it  is  eafy  to  ffrew  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  manure  over  them,  and  to  plow  it  in.  The 
advantage  will  be  the  very  fame  that  is  feen  in  the  garden 
crop  :  the  plants  which  had  appeared  faded  and  yellow 
•  will  recover  their  lirength  and  colour,  and  the  com  in  the 
ear  will  mellow  and  fill  as  if  the  ground  had  been  covered 
with  an  expenfive  dreffing  at  the  more  regular  time. 

Vol.IV.  I  In 
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In  orchards  the  advantage  is  as  great  from  this  dreffing^ 
as  on  any  other  occafion.  Mr.  Scot,  to  whom  we  owe  fo 
many  excellent  indrudtions  relating  to  the  ufe  of  this  ma¬ 
nure,  fays,  that  he  has  feen  trees  which  were  perfectly  bar¬ 
ren,  become  very  fruitful,  only  by  laying  a  quantity  of  it 
about  their  roots. 

This  fa£t,  as  edabli  filed  upon  fo  good  authority,  is  of 
great  importance  in  gardening;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  bring  a  tree  which  has  become  barren  into 
a  condition  of  fervice. 

There  may  he  different  ways  of  tiling  it  for  this  purpofe* 
but  the  belt  is  to  take  it  in  time,  and  provide  for  more  than 
the  fertility  of  one  feafon. 

If  at  any  time  it  appear  that  a  tree  is  likely  not  to  ripen 
the  quantity  of  fruit  that  is  on  it,  and  which  is  no  more 
than  it  might  be  reafonahly  expected  to  afford,  the  me¬ 
thod  will  be  to  lay  a  quantity  of  the  float  wrack  round  the 
idem  of  the  tree,  to  cover  it  with  a  little  mould,  and  every 
ether  day  to  water  it  pretty  plentifully.  The  mould  which 
covers  it  will  prevent  the  lun  from  exhaling  its  virtues  ; 
and  the  frequent  waterings  will  wafh  in  its  bed  parts  to 
the  roots.  Plants  are  fed  by  water  more  than  many  are 
aware  ;  and  it  is  a  great  article  at  fueh  a  time  to  give  them 
a  water  richly  impregnated. 

This  method  will  fhew  its  good  effects  more  than  in  the 
year  wherein  it  is  done,  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fea- 
fbns  will  have  feme  advantage  from  it  :  but  to  go  to  work 
in  the  mod:  perfect  manner,  the  winter  fhould  be  the  time 
of  laying  in  the  manure,  and  it  fhould  be  dug  into  the 
ground  about  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

For  this  purpofe  the  bed  is  a  mixture  of  the  rock  and 
float  wrack,  and  thefe  fhould  be  laid  upon  a  coat  of  good 
mould  a  foot  thick,  and  covered  with  a  foot  depth  more  of 
the  fame  mould.  Thus  the  whole  is  to  lie  in  a  heap, 
two  or  three  months.  Then  the  earth  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  dug  at  a  didance  from  the  dem  of  the  tree  all  round, 
and  a  good  quantity  of  this  manure  worked  in  and  covered 
up  with  more  of  the  mould.  After  this  three  inches  thick - 
nefs  of  it  fhould  be  fprinkled  over  the  earth  near  the  dem 
of  the  tree,  and  this  fhould  be  dug  in  with  a  three  pronged 
fork.  Thus  a  lading  fertility  will  be  given.. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

Of  bringing  wafte  land  into  tillage  by  potatoes. 

INVERT  improvement  of  husbandry  demands  our  re-* 
gard  from  its  plain  and  univerfal  utility  ;  but  thole  ar¬ 
ticles  rnoft  of  all,  which  tend  to  bring  waffe  or  negledled 
land  into  ufe ;  for  they  in  a  manner  add  fo  much  to  the 
kingdom,  and  the  quantity  of  fuch  land  that  lies  negledted 
at  prefent  in  England,  calls  for  all  our  acknowledgments 
to  thofe  who  fhall  propofe  methods  of  rendering  it  ufefuh 
The  method  by  potatoes  is  not  the  lead.  W e  owe  it  to 
1  Mr.  Wilfon,  a  perfon  of  a  perfuafion  which  carries  with  it 
the  charadfer  of  gravity  and  truth  ;  and  reafon  counte¬ 
nances  what  he  aflerts  upon  the  fubjech 

The  improvement  is  not  limited  to  any  one  kind  of  land; 

*  but  wet  or  dry  pieces  of  ground  are  equally  capable  of  it ; 
fo  much  regard  being  {hewn  to  their  nature  as  to  chufe  a 
proper  and  fuitable  kind  of  potatoe. 

In  thefe  ground  drains  muff  be  cut  to  carry  off  the  abun¬ 
dant  moifture,  and  they  are  then  brought  to  the  fame  date 
in  refpect  of  this  culture  with  the  others. 

In  wet  grounds  the  fird  planting  muff  he  made  with  the 
ipade,  but  afterwards  the  plow  wall  anfwer  the  purpofe  ■  and 
the  potatoes,  while  they  afford  a  valuable  crop  upon  a  land 
almoft  ufelefs,  will  all  the  while  he  improving  it  for  other 
purpofes  :  fo  that  after  fome  time  it  will  be  brought  to  the 
condition  of  what  was  naturally  richer  land  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
per  kinds  will  thrive  very  well  upon  new  drained  bogs,  even 
where  cattle  cannot  be  brought  in  t6  plow  the  ground,  be- 
caufe  of  its  foftnefs. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  who  propofes  this  improvement,  gives  a 
very  fingular  inftance  of  its  good  fuccefs.  He  tried  this 
management  upon  a  piece  of  wet  ground  not  worth  fix- 
pence  an  acre,  and  had  tenfold  increafe  two  years  fuccef- 
fiveiy  ;  and  the  third  year  without  any  affidancevof  manure, 
the  land  yielded  as  good  a  crop  of  garden  beans  as  were  to 
be  feen  any  where  ;  and  the  land  after  this  continued  equal 
to  the  heft  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Even  in  abfolute  bogs,  when  drained  for  this  purpofe, 
the  planting  and  management  of  the  potatoe  fo  perfediy 
divides  and  improves  the  foil.,  that  it  will  bear  grain  and 
grafs  very  well,  and  in  the  end  become  good  meadow  land. 
The  frequent  digging  that  is  neceflary  in  railing  this  kind 
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Of  crop  is  a  vafl  advantage  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  haulm? 
of  the  potatoes,  which  is  large  and  plentiful,  rotting  in  the 
land,  adds  the  benefit  of  a  manure.  The  roots  them- 
felves  raife  and  mellow  the  earth  ;  and  notwithffanding 
their  large  fize,  and  great  increafe,  they  exhauft  it  very 
little. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  potatoe  which  thrive  beft  in  bog¬ 
gy  grounds,  one  the  long,  white,  and  the  other  what  is 
called  the  blue  potatoe  ;  and  thefe  are  both  very  good  kinds. 
Mr.  Maxwell  obferves,  that  when  a  piece  of  heath  ground  is 
once  prepared  for  thefe,  three  crops  of  potatoes,  and  three 
of  grain  may  be  had  from  it  without  more  charge  than  the 
common  labour. 

The  third  year’s  fallowing  may  be  faved  by  planting  of 
potatoes  with  the  plow  ;  and  no  crop  loft.  The  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  dung  in  this  cafe  anfwers  the  purpofe,  and  the 
year’s  produce  of  potatoes  will  be  more  valuable  than  if  com 
had  been  fown  ;  and  the  ground  improved  more  than  by  a 
fallow.  Thefe  are  confiderations  of  a  large  extent,  and 
jnay  be  the  fource  of  a  great  deal  of  advantage,  under  pro¬ 
per  management,  not  only  to  the  hufbandman  who  puts 
them  in  practice,  but  to  the  kingdom. 

CHAP.  XLII. 

*■ 

Of  burning  the  turf’s  on  wet  and  wafe  land . 

TH  E  advantage  of  burning  the  turff  or  furface  of  the 
ground  in  barren  land  is  known  fufficiently,  and  we 
have  in  treating  of  this  article  under  the  head  of  burnbait- 
ing,  given  the  methods  by  which  the  common  difadvantage 
attending  this  practice  maybe  removed.  This  ill  confe- 
quence  is  the  exhaufting  of  the  ground  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  after  certain  crops  ;  but  it  may  be  prevented  by 
timely  affiftance  from  manures. 

The  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  burning  the  Huff, 
occalions  many  to  negledf  this  ufeful  practice  ;  but  there 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  common  method  of  doing 
it  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Scotch  fociety,  which  may  deferve 
attention. 

The  fuperficial  coat  of  the  earth  is  the  proper  fubjedf  for 
this  burning,  and  in  whatever  manner  or  on  whatever  oc- 
cafion  it  has  been  taken  off,  the  fame  method  may  be  ufed 
in  reducing  it  by  fire  to  a  proper  condition  for  manure. 
Ufually  this  is  done  upon  the  fpot,  and  there  is  certainly 
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great  advantage  in  that :  and  in  what  is  called  burnbaiting, 
the  upper  coat  of  the  ground  is  pared  off  for  that  purpofe. 
But  when  any  accident  offers  the  coat  of  fome  part  of  the 
ground  for  this  fervice,  it  fhould  never  be  negledted.  In 
digging  ditches  or  ponds,  the  firft  fpade’s  depth  will  excel¬ 
lently  anfwer  the  end  5  and  when  ant-hills  or  mole-hills 
covered  with  grafs  come  in  the  way,  they  fhould  always  be 
employed  for  the  fame  fervice.  Whichever  of  thefe  things 
is  to  be  burnt,  firft  let  it  be  well  dried:  then  dig  four 
channels  half  a  foot  deep,  and  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  let 
them  be  thirty  foot  long.  They  muff  interfedf  one  another 
in  the  middle,  and  there  let  them  join. 

Thefe  channels  fhould  be  covered  over  with  bricks  or 
tiles  all  the  way,  except  in  the  middle  where  they  join. 

In  this  part  it  will  be  proper  to  eredt  a  chimney  made  of 
four  bricks,  and  continued  up  to  the  height  of  nine  foot. 

As  this  will  be  a  very  tottering  building,  let  it  be  fup- 
ported  by  a  parcel  of  turffs  laid  all  round  it  up  to  the 
height  of  eight  foot.  Round  about  this  turfF  fet  five  and 
twenty  good  faggots  upright ;  and  lay  upon  thefe  a  little 
cord  wood. 

This  muft  not  reach  fo  high  as  the  top  of  the  chimney* 

From  thefe  faggots  piled  round  the  turfiing  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  lay  four  others,  one  upon  each  of  the  channels  ;  and  in 
the  fame  courfe  with  the  channels. 

This  being  done,  bring  in  a  good  quantity  of  the  turff, 
and  lay  it  upon  and  about  the  faggots  which  lie  lengthwife 
on  the  Hues  till  they  are  covered  ;  and  heap  up  more  till 
the  cord  wood  is  covered  two  foot  thick. 

When  the  heap  is  thus  raifed,  care  mull  be  taken  to 
flop  up  all  holes  and  crevices  that  fhall  be  feen  in  it:  for 
the  fire  is  not  to  have  any  vent  except  at  the  chimney.  No¬ 
thing  more  is  required  for  flopping  thefe  but  to  lay  on  pieces 
of  frefh  turff ;  but  this  muff  be  done  with  care  wherever 
there  is  occafion. 

The  heap  being  thus  prepared  and  finifhed,  the  fag¬ 
gots  on  the  flues  or  channels  are  to  be  fet  on  fire,  at  that 
part  where  the  wind  will  bell  carry  the  flame  through  the 
whole. 

Therefore,  whichever  way  the  wind  fits,  let  the  fire  be 
given  in  that  flue  which  faces  it :  but  let  all  the  reft  be  kept 
open  and  clear  to  affift  the  draught  of  air. 

The  fire  muft  be  watched  during  the  whole  day,  that  it 
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keeps  within  bounds  ;  and  that  it  have  proper  matter  thrown 
upon  it. 

In  half  an  hour  the  top  of  the  heap  will  begin  to  fink  ; 
and  the  fire  will  burft  through  many  cracks  made  by  that 
fhrinking;  but  this  muff  be  prevented  by  laying  on  frefh 
turffs,  and  making  up  the  heap  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  clap¬ 
ping  on  feme  any  where  that  the  fire  fhews  itfelf  through 
the  ftdes. 

'The  quantity  will  diminifh  very  fad,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  mufl  be  (applied  ;  till  all  is  thrown  on. 

Th  is  will  extend  it  in  circumference  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
as  it  fpreads  beyond  that  part  of  the  channels  that  is  covered, 
they  muft  be  covered  farther  ;  for  this  keeps  up  the  draught 
of  air.  The  chimney  muft  alfo  be  kept  all  the  time  a  foot 
above  the  heap. 

If  the  matter  burns  more  fiercely  at  the  top  than  elfe- 
where,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  feme  openings  muft  be  made  in 
the  fides  near  the  bottom  :  when  it  burns  leaft  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  part,  flop  up  the  channel  that  is  neareft  that  part, 
and  let  it  remain  fo  till  it  be  as  well  on  fire  there  as  any 
where  elfe,  and  then  open  it  again. 

If  the  weather  be  tolerably  favourable,  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  turff  will  in  this  manner  be  burnt  to  a  fine,  rich, 
and  ftrongly  (aline  afti  :  but  if  violent  rains  fall,  there  muft 
be  all  pofiibie  care  taken  to  preferve  the  calcining  matter  ; 
as  well  as  to  keep  the  fire  burning.  The  beft  method  is  to 
pile  on  frefh  turff  in  fo  large  a  quantity,  as  to  keep  out  the 
wet: ;  and  to  repeat  and  renew  this  as  the  fire  within  burns 
it  away  underneath. 

By  this  means  a  yaft  quantity  of  turff  will  be  burnt  in 
a  (mail  time  ;  and  if  there  be  a  demand  for  more  than 
ufual,  two  or  three  fuch  heaps  as  thefe  may  be  made  up 
at  once,  and  one  perfen  can  attend  them.  The  allies  they 
produce  are  an  excellent  manure  ;  and  experience  fhews,  that 
when  thefe  allies  are  made  by  burning  fuch  great  quan¬ 
tities' together,  they  are  ftronger  and  better  than  thofe  made 
in  the  common  way  of  burnbaiting,  by  piling  up  the  ftuft 
in  little  heaps. 

It  is  equally  excellent  as  a  manure  for  corn  and  pafture 
ground.  When  it  is  ufed  for  land  in  tillage,  the  proper 
time  of  laying  it  on  is  juft  before  the  laft  plowing  up  of  the 
ground  for  feed  :  on  pafture  ground  it  may  either  be  laid  on 
in  autumn  or  fpring  *  but  the  beft  time  is  in  fpring  a  little 
before  the  iirft  (hooting  of  the  grafs  \  in  this  cafe  its  advan^ 
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tags  is  equally  feen  in  the  prefent  and  the  fucceeding 
years  ;  and  befide  the  firft  great  fhew  of  fuccefs  it  is  very 
laftfhg.  ' 

The  way  of  laying  it  on  pafture  ground  is  to  fpread  it 
from  the  cart  ;  a  perfon  (landing  in  the  cart  with  a  (hovel 
for  that  purpofe.  When  it  is  thus  laid  tolerably  even, 
the  lumps  muft  be  broke  by  a  labourer  going  over  the  ground 
with  a  fpade,  and  after  this  it  mud  be  rolled  twice  over  with 
a  heavy  roller. 

The  rains  that  follow  will  wa/h  it  perfectly  into  the 
ground,  and  it  will  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the  growth  of 
mofs,  which  is  the  word  enemy  to  grafs  land,  and  pro¬ 
mote  that  of  grafs  ;  and  particularly  of  the  white  clover. 
The  quantity  at  a  medium  (Iiould  be  fixty  loads  to  an  acre. 

.  CHAP.  XLIIL 

i 

Of  flax. 

t 

'’T’"'  II  E  perfection  of  the  feed  of  fax  is  a  great  article, 
*-  •  and  it  appears  from  the  obfervations  of  a  curious 
perfon  on  the  fpot  in  Holland,  that  it  is  not  the  common 
loofe  foil  of  that  country  which  produces  fine  feed  from  the 
plant,  but  the  did  and  clayey  foils,  which  they  till  v/ith  a 
particular  care  and  labour  for  this  purpofe,  in  fome  peculiar 
places.  The  Dublin  fociety  firft  publifhed  thefc  obferva¬ 
tions,  and  they  deferve  to  be  commemorated  in  all  fuc- 
ceeding  indruclions  for  hufbandry. 

In  the  province  of  Zealand  they  raife  flax  feed  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  not  in  the  common  loofe  land  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  fupply  great  part  of  Europe  with  this  feed  ;  and  as 
they  know  the  trade  depends  upon  their  fidelity  in  felling 
only  what  is  good,  they  never  offer  any  at  market  but  what 
is  the  produce  of  thefe  foils  at  home  ;  or  what  is  firffc  im¬ 
ported  by  them  from  other  kingdoms  where  a  feed  of  like 
quality  is  produced;  probably  by  the  fame  means,  it  having 
grown  on  a  well  cultivated  foil  of  that  ftrong  kind. 

Thefe  firm  and  tough  foils  not  only  produce  the  mod 
perfect  feed  of  flax,  but  when  town  for  the  common  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  (talks,  they  afford  them  larger,  and  more  in 
quantity  than  the  light  and  dry  lands  :  but  the  flax  is  fome- 
what  inferior  in  quality. 

The  farmer  who  intends  to  raife  flax,  will  therefore  con- 
fider  the  nature  of  his  ground,  and  the  demand  for  the 
conimodity,  and  he  will  low  accordingly ,  for  very  fine  flax 
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upon  light  ground,  and  for  perfect  feed  upon  diff  foils ;  for 
the  dalk  upon  fuch  land  as  is  dry,  and  for  the  feed  upon 
fuch  as  has  more  moidure.  But  in  all  this  there  muff  be 
difcretion  :  abfolute  wet  clay  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe 
for  feed ;  nor  will  poor  and  barren  Tandy  land  yield  crops  of 
the  dalk  worth  gathering.  There  is  a  medium  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  all  things,  and  no  fuccefs  can  be  expected  with¬ 
out  it.  The  firm  lands  are  fitted:  for  one  of  thefe  purpofes, 
and  the  light  for  the  other,  but  there  are  degrees  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  foils  :  and  for  the  purpofe  of  feed  a  very  firm 
loam  is  better  than  abfolute  clay  ;  as  for  the  common 
growth  a  land  fomewhat  lighter  than  this,  but  not  ap¬ 
proaching  to  abfolute  fand. 

The  more  tough  the  foil  is,  the  more  working  it  will 
require  ;  and  he  who  fpares  this  will  defraud  himfelf  ten 
fold.  With  regard  to  manures  the  Dutch  ufe  principally 
three,  horfe  dung,  allies,  and  human  excrements.  This  lad 
is  a  very  offenfive  article  ;  but  in  the  drefling  land  for  a 
produce  that  is  not  for  food,  it  may  be  allowed ;  and  in 
fome  fmall  trials  which  have  been  made  in  England,  it  has 
been  found  excellent.  There  have  been  farmers  who  have 
iifed  it  for  corn  land  ;  but  the  thought  is  mod  detedable. 
The  ufe  of  it,  if  limited  to  crops  not  intended  for  food, 
may  be  well  worth  conflderation  ;  and  for  this  plant  and  for 
hemp  it  will  anfwer  excellently. 

The  quantity  that  may  be  had  is  very  great,  and  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  worfe  than  ufelefs  to  the  publick.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
pence  in  carrying  it  away,  and  wherever  it  is  laid  it  is  of¬ 
fenfive.  In  this  cafe  it  would  be  converted  to  a  very  ufeful 
fubdance,  and  there  is  none  who  doubts  its  richnefs  when 
properly  ufed. 

The  methods  which  have  been  propofed  by  others  have 
not  anfwered  to  expectation  :  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  lead 
offenfive,  and  bed  conveys  its  virtue  to  the  foil,  is  mixing  it 
fird  with  earth  and  afhes.  'Eh is  is  the  method  wherein  it 
has  fucceeded  in  the  trials  made  in  England  3  and  there  is 
no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  it  will  in  the  fame  manner  anfwer  in 
larger  works.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch,  who  we  are  af- 
fured  by  the  obfervations  before  mentioned,  ufe  this  manure, 
fhould  encourage  us  to  the  trial,  and  the  hufbandman  will 
find  few  crops  more  profitable. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

'The  method  of  ufing  human  excrement  as  a  manure  for  fax „ 

DIG  a  pit  in  the  ground  three  foot  deep,  and  thirty  foot 
broad,  in  length  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the 
manure  that  is  wanted,  or  that  can  be  obtained.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  load  of  common  coal  allies,  and  three  of  mould, 
from  a  dry  and  lharp  loamy  pafture  :  if  the  earth  of  the 
place  be  of  that  kind  it  will  fave  trouble,  becaufe  the  pit 
may  be  only  dug  two  foot  deep,  and  then  its  bottom  broke 
up,  and  the  mould  well  divided  for  a  foot  depth  more.  '  In 
this  cafe  the  alhes  Ihould  be  fpread  carefully  over  the  furface 
when  the  pit  is  cleared  out  to  two  foot  depth  ;  otherwife 
fuch  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  made  of  three  parts  mould 
and  one  part  alhes,  mull  be  provided  as  will  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  qf  the  pit  a  foot  deep.  There  is  a  necellity  of  the 
mould  being  loamy,  that  is,  that  it  mull  contain  fome  clay 
and  fome  fand  as  well  as  vegetable  earth,  that  the  excre¬ 
ment  may  be  well  divided  and  fermented  with  it. 

When  this  is  ready,  bring  in  a  quantity  of  excrement 
from  the  emptying  of  common  bog  houfes,  equal  to  the 
mould  and  alhes  ;  and  let  it  run  in  among  that  loofe  mat¬ 
ter.  As  it  will  naturally  be  brought  in  carts,  the  belt  way 
is  to  order  it  to  be  turned  in  at  different  parts  of  the  pit. 
Let  it  be  covered  with  a  light  coat  of  the  fame  kind  of 
mould :  three  or  four  inches  thicknefs  is  fufficient.  This 
will  be  moiftened  by  the  matter  underneath,  and  with  the 
heat  of  the  fun  will  dry  into  a  kind  of  cruft.  When  the 
whole  is  fo  far  hardened  that  it  can  be  dug  up,  let  this  be 
done  with  care.  Let  it  be  turned  and  well  broke  with  the 
fpade,  and  after  lying  a  little  time  longer  covered  with  a 
frelh  cruft  of  mould,  it  will  be  in  perfect  condition  to 
throw  upon  the  land  before  the  laft  plowing.  This  muft 
be  done  regularly,  and  a  labourer  muft  follow  the  cart  to 
fpread  it  well,  and  then  the  fooner  it  is  plowed  in  the  better. 
The  feed  being  fown  foon  after  this,  will  fall  into  the  foil 
at  the  time  when  it  is  moft  influenced  by  this  manure,  and 
is  in  a  good  condition  to  receive  it.  The  fermentation 
which  is  thus  made  in  the  ground,  will  continue  during  the 
firft  growth  of  the  plants  in  great  ftrength,  and  it  will  only 
be  lefs  as  it  is  lefs  wanted. 

The  ftiff  foil,  which  is  moft  profitable  for  flax,  will  be 
rendered  warm  by  this  manure,  and  its  natural  coldnefs 
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being  conquered  by  this  dreffing,  while  its  proper  firmnefs 
for  holding  the  roots  remains,  both  the  ftalk  and  the  feed 
will  ripen  in  perfection. 

This  is  an  afliffance,  by  means  of  which  the  flax  of  Bri¬ 
tain  may  be  brought  to  rival  that  of  all  the  kingdoms  in 
the  earth  3  for  there  is  none  better  calculated  by  nature  for 
its.  production. 

CHAP.  XLV. 

Of  other  manures  for  fax . 

A  S  the  foil  will,  from  its  nature,  fuit  the  other  princi- 
pgl  manures,  as  lime  and  marie,  thefe  may  be  ufed. 
With  regard  to  common  dung,  it  fhould  never  be  laid  on  till 
well  rotted  ;  and  it  is  much  better  in  compoft,  than  any 
other  way.  The  fea  wrack  is  alfo  a  very  good  manure  for 
flax  land  ;  and  in  general,  any  thing  that  has  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fea  fa.lt  in  it.  When  a  dry  and  hard  manure  is  want¬ 
ing,,  as  in  cafe  of  too  damp  a  foil,  as  well  as  too  tough, 
that  fort  of  fea  fand  which  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  ihells, 
is  very  proper.  Dung  fhould  be  avoided,  where  other  ma¬ 
nures  can  be  procured  3  becaufe  every  one  knows  that 
dunged  lands  are  more  fubjeCt  to  weeds  than  others  3  and 
there  is  no  crop  that  buffers  more  by  weeds  than  flax.  They 
not  only  exhauft  its  nourifhment,  but  keep  it  from  the  free 
accefs  of  the  air  on  all  parts,  on  which  depends,  in  a  very 
great  meafure,  the  perfection,  toughnefs,  and  colour  of  the 
threads. 

The  fkrenefs^of  the  foil  is  the  next  confideration 3  and 
this  is  fo  effential,  that  in  Zealand  they  raife  flax  after  foc~ 
cefEve  crops  of  corn  and  madder  3  in  the  preparation  for 
which  crops,  and  management  of  the  laff  while  growing, 
the  foil  is  fore  to  be  brought  into  an  excellent  degree  of 
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finenefs.  This  is  a  mojft  elfential  article  3  that  with  com- 
mon  refrefhments  of  manures,  they  find  fuch  land  fupport 
the  crop  of  flax,  even  after  all  this  wafte  of  nourifhment, 
better  than  the  frefheft  foil  ufoally  would,  if  lefs  reduced  by 
tillage.  The  nature  of  the  land  they  employ  for  this  fer- 
vice,  alfo  makes  long  tillage  more  than  ordinarily  needful  ; 
for  it  is  of  the  clayey  kind,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  and 
fobject  to  wet.  Now  there  is  no  foil  fo  ftubborn  as  clay  : 
nor  is  that  ever  fo  perfectly  fo,  as  when  it  is  wet  withal. 
The  digging  for  the  madder  gives  a  kind  of  tillage,  that 
field  land  rarely  has  on  any  other  qcqafion;  and  this  perfects 
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what  the  dreffing  for  corn  had  begun  :  our  farmers  know 
the  advantage  of  bringing  in  one  crop  after  another,  upon 
many  occasions  ;  but  there  is  none  in  which  it  anfwers  fo 
well  as  this. 

If  the  land  be  not  very  well  in  heart  at  the  beginning  of 
this  courfe,  it  is  impofiible  the  whole  fhould  be  well  fup- 
ported  ;  but  the  field  being  brought  into  a  condition  fuited 
to  the  expectation  of  the  number  of  crops,  and  kept  up  in 
it  by  good  drelling  during  their  growth,  becomes  thus  a 
fource  of  great  and  repeated  advantage  to  the  hufbandman. 

Indeed  as  flax  naturally  and  happily  follows  madder,  it 
were  extreamlv  to  be  wifhed,  that  in  England  our  farmers 
would  fee  the  propofal  in  its  full  extent,  and  undertake  both 
together.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  being  able  to  propa¬ 
gate  madder  as  well  as  flax ;  and  that  with  the  fame  atten¬ 
tion  and  induftry,  we  may  do  it  as  well  in  England,  as  we 
fee  it  done  in  Flanders.  The  fpirit  of  improvement  is  on 
foot,  and  this  root  is  one  of  the  articles  which  is  propofed 
for  an  inffance  :  the  fecond  confederation  of  railing  flax  af¬ 
ter  it,  is  by  no  means  to  be  flighted  ,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  fuccefs,  if  the  proper  methods  are  followed. 

There  is  no  wray  by  which  madder  can  be  brought  to  fo 
great  perfection,  as  by  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  ;  and  in 
this  method  there  is  no  danger  of  over  draining  the  ground. 
The  intervals  of  the  plantation  which  are  from  time  to 
time  plowed  up,  are  thus  kept  in  a  (late  of  fallow  ;  and 
when  the  madder  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  the  foil  will 
be  in  an  excellent  condition  to  prepare  for  flax  ;  not  only 
becaufe  the  intervals  which  form  the  great  part  will  be  un- 
exhaufled,  but  the  whole  foil  will  be  broken,  and  reduced 
to  that  finen.efs  which  the  flax  requires,  much  better  than 
by  any  other  way  of  drelling. 

If  the  farmer  will  attend  lightly  to  this  method,  and  un¬ 
dertake  it  with  fpirit  and  difcretion,  his  fuccefs  is  certain ; 
and  the  advantage  will  be  much  greater  than  can  be  obtained 
any  other  way.  The  fame  tough  foil  when  duly  prepared,  is 
excellent  for  wheat  as  well  as  flax  ;  and  forne  tillage  that 
will  be  ufeful  to  the  one  purpofe,  prepares  it  alfo  for  the 
other. 

We  recommend  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  ;  but  we  do 
not,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Tull,  advife  the  farmer  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  that  only,  and  to  exclude  all  manure. 

When  he  has  pitched  upon  a  proper  field,  let  him  enrich 
it>  by  a  moderate  addition  of  fuch  manures  as  we  have  di¬ 
rected; 
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redfed ;  and  though  we  advife  fome,  let  him  not  fuppofe  we 
dire£I  him  to  lay  on  as  much,  as  if  only  the  common  til¬ 
lage  were  to  follow.  The  horfehoeing  method  will  make 
lets  anfwer  ;  but  that  fmaller  quantity  iliould  not  be  denied. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  brought  into  a  condition  for  the 
long  fervice  it  is  to  do  him,  let  the  wheat  be  fown  by  the 
drill  plow  in  Odfober,  and  the  crop  affifted  by  frequent  til¬ 
lage  of  the  intervals,  till  the  time  when  the  corn  is  full  in 
the  ear. 

Thus  will  the  foil  be  very  well  broke  :  and  the  wheat 
crop  being  taken  off,  let  a  fecond  be  raifed,  by  drilling  in 
the  centre  of  the  intervals.  This  will  fucceed  as  the  iirft  ; 
and  thus  no  time  will  be  loft,  for  it  may  be  fown  as  foon  as 
the  harveft  is  in.  Thefe  intervals  having  been,  all  the  time 
the  other  crop  was  growing,  kept  in  a  continual  ftate  of 
tillage. 

The  places  where  the  rows  of  wheat  {food,  will  now  be 
the  intervals  :  they  muft  be  wrought  by  the  horfehoe  in  the 
feme  manner  as  the  others  were  :  the  crop  will  be  thus  fup- 
ported,  as  the  firft;  and  when  it  is  taken  off,  the  ground 
will  be  all  of  it  in  a  {late  of  thorough  tillage,  the  different 
parts  having  been  well  wrought  in  thefe  fucceffive  growths. 

A  flight  addition  of  manure  will  now  prepare  it  for  the 
madder  ;  and  that  crop  being  in  the  feme  manner  planted  at 
diftances  for  horfehoeing,  the  fame  confequence  will  follow, 
that  all  the  while  it  is  taking  its  growth,  the  greater  part  of 
the  land,  that  is,  the  whole  extent  of  the  intervals  will  be 
preparing  for  the  flax  by  the  repeated  plowings. 

The  madder  being  taken  up,  the  flax  fhould  come  on 
with  another  flight  addition  of  manure  ;  and  thus  all  the 
crops  will  be  well  fupported,  and  after  the  iaft  of  them,  the 
ground  will  be  in  a  condition  to  be  very  eafily  refrefhed  by 
jaew  dreffing,  for  the  reception  of  the  iame  things  in  courfe 
again  ;  or  of  different  crops. 

In  thofe  parts  of  Flanders  where  they  do  not  deal  in 
madder,  they  allow  a  very  fine  drefiing  for  the  land  intend¬ 
ed  for  their  flax  :  they  give  it  the  advantage  of  a  fummer 
fallow  ;  and  for  preparing  it  to  receive  the  feed,  they  allow 
three  plowings.  The  time  and  labour  they  beftow  on  this 
crop  is  very  well  repaid,  by  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  the  commodity.  This  is  a  ieffon  we  have  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  inculcate  into  the  Englifh  farmer  ;  and  he  may 
depend  upon  Its  fuccefs.  There  is  indeed  no  bounds  that 
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need  be  fet  to  the  afliffance  it  is  poflible  to  give  a  crop  :  for 
there  is  no  expence  it  will  not  repay.  We  do  not  fpeak  of 
flax  alone,  but  of  all  kinds  of  the  farmer’s  plantation.  The 
fame  piece  of  ground  with  better  management  will  produce 
richer  and  richer  crops,  almoft  without  limitation  ;  and  half 
the  ill  fuccefs  our  people  meet  with  in  their  attempts  to  raife 
crops  which  fucceed  fo  well  with  their  neighbours,  is  owing 
to  their  not  allowing  the  fame  care  and  labour. 

It  is  common  to  fow  flax  in  Ireland  upon  one  plowing  on 
ley  grounds  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  return  is  but  moderate. 
We  have  faid,  that  flax  feed  requires  a  foil  perfedlly  well 
broke  and  tilled  ;  and  the  moderate  crops  of  it  produced  on 
land  fo  imperfectly  prepared  for  the  feed,  are  proofs  that  the 
fame  ground,  with  due  tillage,  would  have  yielded  very  fine 
ones.  This  is  the  great  confideration  in  all  new  fubje&s  ; 
we  allow  them  lefs  care  than  the  old  ;  and  by  this  means  we 
get  inferior  crops  :  reafon  didlates  a  condudt  exactly  con¬ 
trary,  and  by  obeying  her,  we  fhouid  reap  the  proper  ad¬ 
vantages., 

.  '  CHAP.  XL VI. 

Of  the  Flemijh  management  of  their  wet  clay . 

TH  E  Flemifh  hufbandry,  with  regard  to  the  growth  of 
flax,  cannot  be  too  exadfly  copied  in  England  :  for  it 
is  owing  to  their  management  of  the  land,  not  to  any  thing 
in  the  land  itfeif,  that  4:hey  obtain  thofe  excellent  crops  of 
flax,  which  make  them  the  envy  of  their  neighbours.  Their 
land  in  general,  on  which  they  raife  this  plant  fo  fuccefL 
fully,  is  tough  and  clayey,  and  is  too  much  fubjedt  to  moif- 
ture.  They  manage  this  in  a  way  we  fhouid,  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  be  very  wife  to  copy.  They  lay  it  out  in  broad 
ridges,  fixty  feet  or  more  in  breadth,  and  they  feparate  thefe 
by  trenches  of  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  half  a  yard 
wide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.  This  ferves  at 
once  to  drain  off  fuperfluous  wet,  and  to  keep  as  much  as  is 
neceffary  for  the  good  growth  of  the  crop.  The  breadth  of 
the  land  preventing  its  drying  too  foon,  and  the  depth  of 
the  trenches  taking  off  all  redundance  of  moiflure. 

Flax  never  fucceeds,  unlefs  there  be  a  due  quantity  of 
moifture  detained  about  its  roots.  It  is  for  this  reafon  prin¬ 
cipally,  that  tough  foils  raife  the  ftrongeft  crops  of  this  plant, 
becaule  they  always  detain  fome  wet :  and  the  Flemifh  huf- 
bandmen  fo  well  underftand  the  neceifity  of  this,  that  when¬ 
ever 
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ever  they  fow  fields  of  a  lighter  foil  with  flax,  they  lay  the 
whole  ground  flat  and  level,  and  make  no  trenches,  that  all 
the  wet  which  falls  may  be  received  upon  the  furface,  and 
detained  there,  without  paflage  out  by  thefe  trenches,  which 
in  too  wet  land  ferve  abfoluteiy  as  fo  many  drains. 

The  feed  for  a  crop  of  flax  cannot  be  too  carefully  exa¬ 
mined.  The  methods  of  the  Dutch  by  which  they  judge  of  the 
feed,  fhould  be  carefully  obferved  alfo  by  the  Englifh  farmer. 
In  order  to  examine  the  thicknefs  of  the  feed,  let  the  farm¬ 
er  take  up  a  handful  and  fqueeze  it  :  there  will  be  num¬ 
bers  of  the  feeds  force  themfelves  out  between  his  fingers 
edgeways  ;  and  it  is  by  the  edges  the  thicknefs  of  the  feed 
is  to  be  examined  :  if  thefe  be  (harp  and  thin,  the  feed  is 
alfo  thin  and  poor  :  if  they  be  rounded  and  plump,  the 
whole  feed  is  of  the  fame  quality.  They  muff  alfo  be  firm 
and  fmooth  ;  for  if  the  ed^es  of  the  flax  feed  be  rough,  rag- 
ged,  or  broken,  the  feed  is  damaged  ;  fo  much  of  the  fuccefs 
of  the  crop  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  feed,  that 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  this  and  the  other  me¬ 
thods  of  examination. 

If  the  feed  anfwer  in  this  point,  throw  a  parcel  of  it  into 
fome  water  :  the  fooner  it  finks  the  better  it  is.  This  is  a 
true  and  certain  way  of  judging  of  the  weight  •  and  no  flax: 
feed  can  be  good,  that  is  not  heavy. 

Another  quality  of  the  feed  is,  that  it  fhould  be  very 
oily.  When  flax  feed  is  in  perfection,  it  burns  brightly  and 
violently  in  the  fire,  and  crackles  all  the  time.  When  it  i$ 
poor,  it  confumes  in  the  manner  of  chaff.  This  furnifhes 
the  Flenliih  hufbandman  with  another  method  of  judging  of 
the  feed  ;  he  never  fails  to  try  it  by  all  thefe,  by  his  touch, 
and  by  his  eye  ;  by  water,  and  by  fire  :  and  if  it  anfwers 
to  all,  he  is  feeure.  If  there  be  any  doubt,  he  fows 
fome  of  it  on  a  hot  bed,  and  by  this  learns  at  once  in  what 
degree  it  poffefles  the  power  df  vegetation.  In  all  thefe 
trials  there  is  very  little  trouble  ;  and  if  there  were  much 
more,  it  would  be  very  well  Worth  the  while,  in  order  to 
avoid  fo  great  a  difappoint'mcnt  as  the  lofs  of  a  crop,  by  the 
irreparable  fault  in  the  feed. 

If  this  caution  be  necefiary  to  the  people  who  con- 
ftantly  deal  in  flax,  and  are  by  long  culfom  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars  of  the  feed  by  fight,  it  muft  be  much 
more  needful  to  us,  who  have  not  yet  that  acquaintance 
with  it. 

The  change  of  feed  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  re¬ 
commend 
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commend  on  many  other  occafions,  is  in  no  article  more 
neceffaty,  than  with  regard  to  flax  ;  and  the  great  benefit 
will  depend  upon  the  farmer’s  changing  with  fome  diflant 
acquaintance,  whofe  crop  of  flax  has  flood  upon  a  piece  of 
ground,  in  fome  meafure  different  from  his  own  ;  and  in  a 
different  fituation  and  afpedf.  The  thing  is  notfo  well  un- 
derffood  as  it  is  known,  that  all  crops  fucceed  the  better  for 
the  feed  being  brought  from  a  different  ground  :  and  it  is 
plainly  fo  in  flax.  No  foil,  which  has  not  a  fufficient  firrn- 
nefs,  can  raife  the  flax  to  a  ftate  of  perfedfion  :  therefore 
no  other  can  produce  good  feed.  This  is  to  be  the  far¬ 
mer’s  firfl  objedt,  in  the  procuring  feed  by  exchange  ;  but 
he  will  find  that  fo  long  as  there  be  a  due  toughnefs  in  the 
foil,  where  the  plant  has  grown,  the  feed  will  fucceed  befl: 
on  clay,  that  has  been  raffed  upon  a  loam,  and  that  will  do 
befl  on  loam  which  has  been  raifed  on  clay  :  and  as  the 
fituation  and  afpedtof  fields  where  flax  is  fown,  is  an  article 
Rot  at  all  regarded,  he  may  eaflly  obtain  the  feed  from  a  field 
open  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  heavens  from  his  own, 
and  probably  this  will  be  a  great  advantage.  I  fay  proba¬ 
bly,  for  the  fact  has  not,  that  I  know,  been  tried  in  this 
inffance  ;  but  what  fucceeds  in  one  plant,  is  likely  to  have 
the  fame  effedf  on  others:  and  I  have  found  in  gardening*;, 
that  the  obtaining  feed  from  a  piece  of  ground,  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  afpedt,  has  been  of  great  benefit. 

The  change  of  feeds  is  an  article  of  more  confequence 
than  is  imagined,  in  the  raffing  of  flowers  to  their  higheft 
perfedtion  ;  and  this  particular  promotes  it  greatly.  The  field 
is  only  a  garden  of  more  extent  ;  and  whatever  is  ufeful  in 
one,  will  be  fo  in  another  inftancc.  The  more  the  culture  of 
the  field  is  brought  to  be  like  that  of  the  garden,  the  more 
it  will  give  ftrength  and  perfedtion  to  the  crop. 

The  more  difference  there  is  between  the  foil,  fituation, 
and  other  circumffances  of  the  land  where  the  flax  grew 
which  produced  the  feed,  and  that  whereon  it  is  fown,  flip- 
poflng  both  to  be  within  the  limits  of  what  we  hav,e  de . 
fcribed  as  proper  foil  for  this  plant,  the  more  expectation  there 
may  naturally  be  indulged  that  the  crop  will  be  good ; 
therefore  the  obtaining  the  feed  from  other  parts  of  the  fame 
country,  is  preferable  to  the  common  method  of  procuring 
it  from  abroad  ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  farmer  can  be 
fure  that  he  has  it  from  a  land  of  contrary  qualities,  thus 
far  from  his  own  ,  which  he  cannot  poflibly  know,  when  he 
has  it  from  abroad. 

The 
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The  lighter  the  foil  is,  the  more  apt  is  the  flax  feed  to 
degenerate  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  fair  trials  in  Ireland, 
that  when  this  feed  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  poor  hate, 
by  fowing  year  after  year  on  light  land  ;  it  will  recover  great¬ 
ly  on  being  fown  on  clayey  foils.  We  have  faid,  that  thefe 
require  great  tillage,  without  that  they  are  perfectly  unfit ; 
but  under  the  management  we  have  diredled,  they  will  af¬ 
ford  a.  large  crop  of  flax,  and  perfedt  the  feed. 

The  purpofes  of  the  farmer  who  raifes  flax  are  two  :  the 
obtaining  the  immediate  and  intended  produce  of  the  ftalk, 
and  the  feed.  Thefe  may  be  confidered  feparately,  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  ;  for,  in  general,  the 
fewer  the  plants  the  better  will  be  the  feed :  therefore, 
where  this  is  a  material  confideration,  care  fhould  be  taken 
accordingly  ;  and  this  is  a  very  efiential  article,  while  we 
are  endeavouring  to  raife  our  own  feed  to  fuch  perfection, 
as  not  to  need  foreign  purchafe. 

The  time  of  fowing  is  a  great  article  in  refpedt  of  the 
future  working  of  the  talks.  There  requires  fummer  wea¬ 
ther  for  the  doing  this  well  ;  and  the  earlier  in  fpring  the 
feed  is  put  into  the  ground,  the  more  chance  there  is  of 
this  advantage  ;  for  fo  much  the  fooner  the  flax  will  be  ripe. 

There  is  alfo  this  farther  benefit  to  the  farmer,  that 
when  he  gets  his  flax  crop  early  off  the  ground,  he  may  have 
a  crop  of  turneps  directly  after  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  making  this  fecond  profit  of  the  ground 
and  letting  it  lie  idle  ;  and  experience  thews  that  turneps 
thrive  very  well  after  flax  ;  and  the  getting  two  crops  in- 
ftead  of  one,  is  an  advantage  of  no  mean  confideration. 

Another  very  ufeful  crop  there  is  which  fucceeds  ex- 
treamly  well  with  flax  :  this  is  clover.  The  farmer  who 
intends  to  lay  down  his  land  after  the  crop  of  flax,  cannot 
do  better  than  by  fowing  clover  a  few  days  after  the  flax  is 
in  the  ground.  They  grow  together  without  the  leaf!  pre¬ 
judice  to  each  other  ;  and  by  that  time  the  flax  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  pulled,  the  clover  will  be  of  great  ftrength  and 
a  fine  appearance. 

The  flax  is  fo  far  from  receiving  any  damage  from  this, 
that  on  the  contrary  the  clover  feems  an  advantage  to  it. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  :  there  are  many  plants 
which  grow  naturally  in  paftures,  which  no  art  can  raife 
in  gardens  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the  grafs  is  a  fhelter  to 
their  roots,  and  by  its  continual  fhade  mellows  the  ground, 
as  well  as  keeps  it  moift  by  detaining  the  dews.  Clover 

does 
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does  fomething  like  this,  and  flax  is  one  of  thofe  plants 
which  naturally  receive  advantage  from  it.  in  this  cafe  the 
two  crops  take  their  growth  together,  and  one  is  ready  for 
fervice  when  the  other  is  removed  out  of  the  ground.  The 
clover  alfo  prevents  thofe  tall  weeds  which  are  found  fo  de¬ 
trimental  to  crops  of  flax. 

When  flax  and  clover  are  fown  together,  the  article  of 
weeding  is  faved,  becaufe  thefe  crops  will  fuffer  no  weed  to 
live  among  them  :  in  other  cafes  the  field  muff  be  careful¬ 
ly  weeded.  This  is  beft  done  when  the  flax  is  about  a 

[finger’s  length  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  weeders  muff 
take  care  not  to  tread  the  young  crop  into  the  ground  :  for 
the  plants  rarely  recover  this.  The  weeding  without  fhoes 
has  been  found  a  great  article  of  fecurity  to  the  crop :  the 
Irifin  as  well  as  Dutch,  have  found,  that  if  the  weeders  fat 
down  upon  the  flax,  the  plants  recovered  the  bruifmg  ;  but 
(  not  if  they  were  trampled  into  the  ground  by  the  heels 
of  their  (hoes.  The  going  without  fhoes  takes  off  the 
danger,  for  the  foft  and  flat  foot  does  as  little  harm  as  the 
fitting  upon  the  plants. 

This  muff  be  done  with  caution  on  the  part  of  the  weed¬ 
ers  not  to  endanger  their  own  health.  People  ufed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  feafons  in  their  courfe  of  employment 
fuffer  lefs  from  them  than  fuch  as  are  bred  more  delicately  ; 
but  there  are  outrages  upon  the  conftitution  which  affedb 
all.  The  proper  perfons  for  weeding  without  fhoes  are  thofe 
who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  go  without  them  on 
other  occafions ;  and  Ireland  affords  many  fuch,  nor  are 
they  wanting  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

C  H  A  P.  XLVIL 

Of  the  tune  of  pulling  fax, 

*~jp  HERE  is  no  article  of  fo  great  importance  in  a  crop 
X  whole  value  depends  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  fibres  in 
the  ftalk,  as  the  time  of  gathering  it :  this  is  very  much 

Imifunderftood,  and  there  are  thofe  who  rim  into  extreams 
on  each  fide.  The  Irifh  often  pull  it  too  foon ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  the  Flemifh 

Ihufbandry  in  this  refpedt,  they  ufually  let  it  ftand  too  long. 
The  farmer  (hould  underffand  fomething  of  the  courfe  of 
vegetation,  to  be  a  true  judge  in  this  refpedl. 

All  plants,  when  they  have  perfected  their  feed,  die  down 
to  the  ground  ,  and  the  annuals  entirely.  Flax  is  of  this 
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latter  number,  and  when  the  plant  has  perfected  its  feed, 
the  root  decays,  and  confequently  the  ftalk  dries. 

If  flax  were  left  upon  the  ground  till  it  were  come  to  this 
condition,  the  fibres  of  the  ftalk,  which  are  its  valuable 
part,  and  make  the  threads  of  Iinnen,  would  be  fpoiled ; 
therefore  it  is  to  be  pulled  before  that  time,  in  order  that 
the  threads  may  be  tough. 

The  plain  doCtrine  is,  that  they  are  tough  while  they  have 
fome  juice  in  them  ;  and  rotten,  or  at  leaft  brittle  when  they 
have  flood  upon  the  ground  till  all  the  juice  is  evaporated. 
That  being  a  kind  of  carelefs  curing  by  the  air,  in  the  place 
of  that  regular  and  delicate  manner  in  which  the  farmer  is 
to  prepare  them  for  fervice. 

Therefore  it  is  plain  that  if  they  be  left  fo  long  upon 
the  ground  they  get  great  damage ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  be  pulled  up  too  foon,  thefe  fibres  have  not  their  due 
ftrength  and  value.  There  is  a  time  when  they  are  per¬ 
fected  by  nature,  and  that  the  hufbandman  fhould  learn,  and 
fhould  feize  for  his  fervice;  for  all  things,  when  they  have 
attained  perfection,  begin  to  decay. 

While  the  ftalk  of  flax  is  full  of  juice,  the  fibres  are  too 
foft  for  their  intended  fervice  ;  and  when  the  plant  is  ga¬ 
thered  at  that  time,  they  break  in  the  working,  and  there 
is  great  wafte.  Therefore  the  plants  muft  ftand  longer 
than  this  period.  There  is  a  time  when  very  little  more 
juice  is  fent  up  through  the  ftalk,  which  is  when  the  feeds 
in  the  heads  have  attained  their  bignefs,  and  want  only 
hardening  :  it  is  then  the  flax  fhould  be  pulled.  It  may  be 
known  by  the  condition  we  have  juft  named  in  the  feeds; 
as  alfo  by  examining  the  fibres  themfelves  in  the  ftalk,  for 
they  are  weak  and  watery  when  the  plant  is  too  young  for 
pulling ;  and  they  are  dry  and  brittle  when  it  has  overftood 
the  time.  While  the  ftalk  is  full  of  juice,  thefe  fibres 
cannot  attain  any  firmnefs  becaufe  of  the  moifture :  when 
the  juice  has  utterly  ceafed  riling,  they  are  dried  tip  by  the 
winds  and  fun,  and  by  that  means  lofe  their  toughnefs. 
There  is  a  period  between  the  two,  and  no  other  is  pro¬ 
per  for  pulling  the  flax.  The  juice  of  the  plant  does  not 
at  once  ceafe  to  flow,  but  by  flow  degrees.  As  the  feeds 
acquire  perfection,  lefs  and  lefs  is  fent  up  from  the  root ; 
and  it  is  in  this  ftate  that  the  fibres  in  the  ftalk  gradually 
harden.  Before  it  is  entirely  flopped  the  plant  fhould  be 
gathered,  becaufe  when  it  ceafes  altogether  the  fun  and  air 
aCt  too  forcibly  upon  the  ftalk  :  while  any  fap  riles,  thefe 
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fibres  are  not  expofed  as  dry  threads  to  it.  influence ;  and 
before  it  ceafes  utterly,  the  plant  mu  ft  be  pulled  up  :  for 
thefe  fibres  are  then  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  management 
by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  manufacture,  with 
the  greateft  advantage. 

When  the  crop  is  left  too  long  upon  the  ground,  the 
rind  of  the  ftalk  cracks,  and  the  fibres  are  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  wind,  which  drying  them  up  too  haftily,  deftroy 
them.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  gathered  too  fooa 
no  care  in  the  fucceeding  management  can  render  them 
tough  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  in  each  cafe  alfo  a 
lofs  of  the  feed,  for  when  the  crop  is  pulled  too  early,  no 
curing  can  make  the  feed  perfedt ;  and  when  it  is  left  too 
long  upon  the  ground,  the  pods  burft  open,  and  between 
the  field  and  the  floor  a  great  deal  of  the  beft  feed  is  lofh 
The  Dutch  find  a  rule  for  gathering  their  flax  in  the  co» 
lour  of  the  ftalks  ;  when  they  appear  of  a  pale  and  ftrawey 
!  hue,  they  know  it  is  time  to  pull  them.  But  in  Eng¬ 
land  this  is  no  certain  rule,  for  according  to  the  foil  and 
feafons  they  grow  pale  and  yellowifh  fooner  or  later  in  re-  \ 
fpedt  of  their  real  maturity.  When  the  flax  is  pulled  it  muft 
be  gathered  up  into  fmall  heaps  with  the  heads  all  laid  one 
way  ;  and  it  is  beft  to  lay  them  to  the  fouth,  that  the  noon 
day  fun  may  have  its  full  influence  upon  them.  They 
muft  be  turned  occafionally  till  they  are  regularly  and  e~ 
qually  hardened  ;  and  then  carried  off  the  ground.  The 
time  for  this  is  uncertain  :  in  very  favourable  weather  a 
fortnight  anfwers  the  purpofe,  in  worfe  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
three  weeks. 

It  has  been  a  pradtice  in  fome  places  to  ftack  the  flax  as 
foon  as  it  is  in  a  condition,  without  fo  much  as  getting 
out  the  feed  ;  and  it  has  been  pretended  by  the  advocates 
for  this  method,  that  the  ftalk  and  the  feed  both  received 
advantage  from  this.  The  threads  of  the  ftalk  growing 
more  tough,  and  the  feed  getting  a  greater  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  on  the  furface  by  which  it  was  preserved  from  in¬ 
juries  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  trial  that  either  of  thefe 
benefits  arife  from  the  method,  and  there  are  certain  difad- 
vantages  attending  it,  for  the  feed  will  in  part  fhed  and  be 
loft,  and  the  ftalks  will  be  hurt  by  vermin,  which  find  at 
oi.ee  food  and  fhelter  in  the  ftacks.  Ingenious  methods 
have  been  devifed  of  deftroying  thefe,  but  unlefs  fome  good 
can  be  (hewn  to  arife  from  the  pradtice,  it  will  be  better 
to  omit  the  occafion  of  the  mifchief  than  to  feek  a  remedy, 
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Of  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  flax  feed, 

AS  clayey  foils,  and  thofe  of  the  like  nature  are  the 

with  proper  management  for  raifing  this  valuable  crop, 
the  farmer  fliould  attend  to  all  the  general  rules  for  their 
improvement,  which  we  ha^e  given  when  treating  on  that 
fubjedt  in  the  preceding  volumes  ;  and  after  the  addition  of 
proper  manures,  the  throwing  up  the  land  in  ridges  in  win¬ 
ter  will  be  of  excellent  fervice. 

The  more  clayey  grounds  are  expofed  to  the  froff,  winds 
and  air,  the  more  fertile  they  become ;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
laying  them  out  mto  broad  lands  afterwards  at  the  time  of 
fowing,  will  give  the  whole  fuperficial  part  of  the  ground 
another  breaking  of  the  parts,  which  wall  be  greatly  ufefuL 
If  the  tough  foil  to  be  dreffed  for  flax  lies  upon  the  de¬ 
feat  of  a  hill,  the  common  method  wmuld  do  harm,  for 
if  the  deep  trenches  we  have  diredfed  were  made  ftrait  down 
the  hill,  the  water  in  violent  rains  would  wafh  down  all 
the  rich  part  of  the  ground  with  it.  To  prevent  this,  th© 
furrows  ihould  be  laid  crofTwife  of  the  hill,  and  the  fame 
kind  oi  lands  laid  out  as  in  the  former  direction.  Then 
there  fliould  be  opened  two  deep  trenches  one  on  each  fide 
oi  the  grouno.  I  hefe  are  to  run  Iengthwife,  and  the  ufe  of 
them  is  to  ddcharge  the  hiper-abundant  moifture  from  the 
trenches  between  the  lands.  1  bus  the  wet  in  the  hard  rains 
of  winter  will  not  run  ftrait  off  as  in  the  other  method, 
UL  e  Detained  againil  the  next  ridges  :  what  fine 

mould  is  wafned  out  of  the  firft,  will  be  received  into  the 

tZT  '?0t  nahd  ‘re  “  rid§e  from  which  ^  came 
f1  n°‘  **?. “"Povenfhed,  for  it  will  have  received  as  much 

tweTh?  l‘§  f  §r0UndS--  A11  this  tirae  the  ‘tenches  be¬ 
at  th  t  T  °Peni,!g  mto  the  two  whicli  run  lengthwife 
tne  two  ends,  there  can  no  wet  lodge  in  them  to  "the  de~ 

fo  aTto  f.'iit  h' grT"d-  1  he  hufbandman  ™ay  contrive  this 

at  the  Tides  the  wh  i  “  the  *lds  °Pen  into  the  trenches 
away  ,!  *  ^‘tty  of  moifture  will  be  drained 

is  Po enerai  method  of  *  “  ‘S  f°Und  %erf-'«us.  This 

tillage  on  the  fides  cf  hilh^aSW  TT* 

adopted  by  the  Irift,  who  Vead  lit^d  foe  bon  feT 

reatons  at  large  fuited  to  all  kinds  w£ t  m  thl 
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ner,  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  volumes  :  we  treat  here 
particularly  of  this  clayey  foil  as  to  be  drafted  for  flax. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared  for  the  crop.*  its  con¬ 
dition  fhottld  be  well  examined  in  the  refpedf  of  richnefs  ; 
for  on  that  muff:  depend  the  quantity  of  feed  allowed  to  the 
ground.  If  land  be  very  rich,  and  the  feed  fown  thick, 
the  crop  will  probably  be  beat  down,  and  lodged  by  rains 
before  it  is  half  ripe ;  and  there  is  no  crop  whatfoever  which 
would  fuffer  more  by  fuch  an  accident  than  this.  The 
timely  care  of  the  hufbandman  mull  prevent  that  mifchief* 
which  if  it  happen  no  art  can  remedy.  He  is  to  fow  fpa- 
ringly.  The  crop  in  this  cafe  will  be  able  to  fupport  it- 
felt',  and  the  quantity  will  yet  be  very  great.  For  although 
there  be  fewer  ftalks  upon  the  field,  every  one  of  thefe  will 
be  thicker  and  better  nourifhed,  and  will  yield  more  and 
better  thread. 

There  is  alfo  a  plain  advantage  behind,  namely,  that 
the  land  being  lefs  exhaufted  will  be  the  more  ready  for  a- 
nother  crop. 

We  have  fpoke  before  of  the  advantage  of  fowing  clo¬ 
ver  with  ftax.  There  is  no  inftance  in  which  this  conduct 
is  more  proper  than  the  prefent :  for  a  larger  quantity  of 
feed  may  be  allowed  to  rich  land  when  clover  is  to  be  Town 
with  it,  than  where  it  is  not :  the  clover  keeping  the 
ground  moift,  gives  better  hold  to  the  fmall  fibres  of  the 
root ;  and  the  ftalk  of  the  flax  being  fupported  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  will  be  in  the  lefs  danger  all  the  way  up. 

If  we  obferve  the  ftalks  of  plants  which  are  blown  down 
by  the  winds  or  lodged  by  rain,  we  ihall  plainly  enough 
perceive  the  reafon  of  this.  The  weak  part  of  the  flalk  is 
juft;  between  earth  and  air,  juft  where  it  rifes  out  of  the 
ground  ;  and  this  gives  way  either  bending  or  cracking  with 
the  weight  of  rains,  or  by  the  force  of  winds  :  this  is  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  clover  growing  about  it,  and  furrounding  it 
to  fix  inches  height ;  and  it  is  able  from  this  fupport  to 
bear  the  weight  of  rain,  or  ftand  againft  the  force  of  wind 
much  better  than  it  otherwife  could.  When  the  ftax  Hands 
thick,  it  may  be  lodged  by  means  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
ftalk  in  any  part  ;  and  this  will  naturally  enough  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  plants  choaking  one  another,  and  Handing  fo 
clofe,  that  every  ftalk  is  as  it  were  dra wn  up  and  weak¬ 
ened.  The  free  accefs  of  the  air  dries  it ;  and  gives  it  the 
needful  hardnefs. 

This  is  a  confederation  which  extends  farther  than  to 
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the  immediate  clanger  of  the  crop’s  lodging  j,  for  the  very 
fubftance  of  the  ftalk  is  never  perfect:  unlefs  it  nave  this  free 
ad  million  of  the  air;  and  though  the  crop  hand  up  very 
well  when  it  rites  thick,  as  it  may  do  in  ftbl  and  dry  fea- 
fons,  yet  the  threads  of  the  ftalk  will  be  weak  and  poor, 
that  is,  the  great  crop  will  produce  bad  flax  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  a  third  part  of  the  quantity  might  be  worth 
more  money. 

This  is  a  caution  of  great  importance,  and  the  lefFon  is 
a  very  plain  one  that  the  farmer  has  from  it.  It  is  that  a 
flax  crop  ihould  never  be  Town  fo  thick  as  td  (hut  out  the 
air  from  freely  blowing  upon  the  (talks,  and  from  an  eaiy 
p adage  between  plant  and  plant. 

This  gives  a  natural  and  certain  preference  in  favour  of 
flax  crops,  to  the  grounds  we  have  been  mentioning  on  the 
fidys  of  hills  above  thole  which  are  flat, 

*  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  bed  flax  in  the  world  is 
produced  upon  flat  grounds ;  for  the  province  of  Zealand, 
where  the  culture  is  moil  underftood,  is  of  this  kind.  But 
it  is  as  certain  that  if  the  fame  perlons  had  the  management 
of  flax  upon  grounds  which  had  fome  afcent,  they  would 
produce  yet  finer  crops  of  it. 

The  reafon  of  their  fuccefs  is  not  that  the  fituation  is 
advantageous,  but  only  that  they  underftand  the  culture  of 
the  plant.  1  heir  land  has  the  advantage  of  firmnefs,  and 
this  is  in  their  favour  ;  but  the  level  fituation  is  again!!  them 
In  more  refpedls  than  one  ;  it  not  only  fubjedfs  the  crop 
to  want  of  air,  and  a  free  thorough  paflage  of  wind,  but 
the  wet  is  naturally  too  much,  and  their  trenches  'between 
the  lands,  though  an  excellent  method,  do  not  always  re¬ 
medy  that  inconvenience. 

We  have  vaft  choice  of  foil  and  fituation  in  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  it  is  certain  if  the  Zealand  hufbandmen  had  our 

land,  they  would  be  more  eminent  than  they  are  in  railing 
this  plant. 

The  more  advantageous  piece  of  ground  of  all  others 
would  be  one  which  had  the  proper  foil,  and  which  rofe 
geniiy  la  the  middle,  falling  off  in  an  eafy  defeent  each 

waf‘ ,  y?fch,  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
and  befide  the  common  benefit  of  the  foil,  it  would  yield 
a  larger  and  better  crop  of  flax  than  any  other,  becaufe 
tne  feed  might  be  Town  thicker,  and  the  plants  would  ftill 
have  the  tree  air  and  fun  :  thefe  are  as  requifite  to  give  a 
confluence  to  the  fibres,  as  a  found  and  good  foil  is  to  non- 
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rifh  the  plants ;  and  the  feed  would  have  the  fame  advan¬ 
tage  with  the  ftalk,  in  thefe  places :  it  would  ripen  better 
than  in  a  lefs  airy  fituation.  By  changing  the  feed  from  one 
of  thefe  grounds  to  another,  we  fhould  obtain  much  better 
at  home  than  we  at  prefent  import  from  abroad.  The 
Flemings  or  Zealanders  have  no  advantage  over  us  in  this 
refpedt,  and  yet  they  have  better  feed  of  their  own  produce 
than  any  they  import  from  abroad. 

There  is  alfo  a  particular  and  forcible  reafon  why  we 
fhould,  if  poffible,  ripen  good  feed  at  home,  for  we  can 
be  fare  of  its,  being  frefh  when  we  fow  it ;  which,  though 
it  may  be  guefled  from  the  appearances  we  have  named, 
can  never  be  certainly  known  in  regard  to  any  that  is  brought 
from  abroad. 

Flax  feed  will  grow  when  it  has  been  kept  fome  time, 
but  it  will  not  grow  with  the  proper  vigour.  The  ftrength 
of  the  plants  is  an  article  of  vaft  confideration  in  flax  crops  ; 
and  we  have  feen  by  experiments,  that  there  is  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  plants  raifed  on  the  fame  ground  from  feed 
of  the  laft  feafon’s  growth,  and  that  which  has  been  kept 
longer.  The  new  feed  ihoots  two  or  three  days  fooner 
than  the  old,  and  the  firft  fhoQt  is  ftronger  and  more  vigo¬ 
rous.  This  original  diftindiion  is  preferved  through  the 
whole  fucceeding  growth  of  the  plant ;  and  the  preference 
is  fo  great  as  to  deferve  the  mo  ft  careful  attention. 

The  foil  on  which  flax  is  fown  muft  have  fome  influence 
in  diredting  the  time  of  pulling  it.  We  have  obferved 
that  the  exadt  period  for  doing  this,  is  when  the  fibres  of 
the  ftalk  have  juft  begun  to  harden,  which  is  the  time  of 
growth  when  the  feed  has  its  full  maturity  in  dimenfions, 
and  begins  to  acquire  that  firmnefs  in  the  rind  which  is  to 
be  its  defence  againft  accidents.  The  root  at  this  period 
begins  to  fend  up  lefs  juices,  and  the  fibres  which  had  their 
due  growth  before,  having  now  lefs  moifture  naturally  har¬ 
den.  This  is  the  courfe,  and  this  the  time  of  the  change 
when  the  flax  grows  in  found  and  firm  foils,  which  detain, 
even  in  the  heats  of  fummer,  lome  moifture,  and  which 
defend  the  roots  by  their  firm  covering  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  The  ftalks  at  the  period  juft  named  change  colour  ; 
and  there  is  that  obvious  notice  for  the  hufbandman,  that 
the  time  of  pulling  the  flax  approaches,  befide  what  he  finds 
in  the  condition  of  the  feed. 

But  in  crops  of  flax,  which  grow  upon  light  and  loofe 
foils,  this  drying  up  of  the  juices  is  too  hafty,  and  the 
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change  of  colour  comes  on  before  the  feeds  have  attained 
this  degree  of  maturity.  This  is  called  by  the  flax  hui- 
bandmen  the  firing  ot  the  crop.  In  this  caie  the  flax  muft 
be  pulled,  though  neither  the  feeds  nor  the  fibres  of  the 
jflalk  have  acquired  their  due  maturity  :  for  if  it  be  fufteied 
to  remain  longer  on  the  land,  the  {balks  dry  up  in  the  ir¬ 
regular  manner  we  have  before-mentioned  ;  and  the  flax, 
when  it  comes  to  be  drefled,  is  dry,  brittle  and  harfh  ^  a 
great  deal  is  wafted  in  the  working  up,  and  the  remainder 
comes  but  to  a  poor  account,  for  it  is  never  comparable  to 
the  true  tough  thread  of  fuch  plants  as  have  had  better  ad¬ 
vantages  of  growth. 

This  ftrongly  confirms  the  rule  we  firft  laid  down,  that 
Bax  never  fhould  be  fown  but  upon  firm  foils,  which  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  nature  of  clay.  In  thefe  the  root  is  defended 
from  the  fun,  and  fupplied  with  moifture  as  long  as  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftalk,  and  confequently  the  re¬ 
ducing  the  quantity  of  juice  fent  up,  and  the  drying  of 
the  fibres,  which  happens  naturally  from  this  caufe,  come 
on  gradually  :  whereas,  in  the  field  of  flax  on  a  dry  light 
foil  the  fun  has  free  admiflion  to  the  roots,  and  the  fupply 
of  moifture  ceafes  :  the  drying  of  the  fibres  is  performed 
too  fuddenly  ;  and  they  are  fcorched  up  inftead  of  gradually- 
hardening.  Hence  the  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  of  firing , 
is  not  fo  improper  as  it  might  found  at  firft,  and  the  pulling 
it  immediately  becomes  unavoidable. 

The  ieed  of  this  flax  not  having  attained  maturity  when 
this  happens,  can  never  be  perfcdt,  and  therefore  the  plants 
laifed  from  it  muft  be  poor. 

Thefe  are  reafons  which  abundantly  fhew  that  flax  will 
never  be  railed  to  advantage  in  England,  unlefs  it  be  a  firft: 

rule  not  to  venture  it  on  any  occalion  upon  loofe  and  dry 
foils. 

No  ground  ftiould  be  thought  of  for  raifing  of  flax  which 
nas  not  a  due  quantity  of  clay  in  its  compofition.  The 

,^ax  *s  cu^ivated  in  Courl^nd,  Livonia  and 
Mufcovy ,  is  laid,  by  travellers,  to  be  fandy,  but  it  is  in 
reality  a  very  rich  loam.  The  hufbandry  of  that  country 
lsf  not  to  °urs.  7  he  fand  appears  upon  the  furface 
alter  rains  which  have  waflied  down  the  heavier  part  of  the 
eartiiy  matter,  and  carried  off  too  much  of  the  lighter  par- 
tides.  In  this  condition  it  appears  fandy,  and  is  therefore 

e  ,  y  r  !at  n‘fme  »  hut  though  fand  is  feen  on  the  fur- 
kce,  there  is  a  firm  mould  at  the  bottom  5  and  it  is  in  this 

the 
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the  flax  roots ;  and  to  this  it  owes  the  nourifhment  which 
perfects  the  dalk  and  ripens  the  feed. 

The  effect  of  the  loofe  furface  of  the  earth  in  thofe  lands 
is,  however,  difadvantageous.  It  makes  the  {talk  dry  too 
hadily  when  that  operation  is  once  begun  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  flax  of  that  part  of  the  world  is  ufually  pulled 
fomewhat  earlier  than  any  would  wifh.  They  have  the 
art  of  managing  it  while  it  lies  upon  the  ground  better  than 
all  other  people,  and  by  that  means  they  get  the  better  of 
a  great  part  of  the  natural  difadvantages  ;  but  the  feed, 
though  very  fine,  would  be  more  per  feci,  if  the  plants  had 
flood  longer  upon  the  ground  :  and  indeed  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  feveral  quantities  of  flax  feed  we 
receive  from  thence :  fome  being  full,  plump  and  perfeilly 
fine,  and  fome  on  the  other  hand  poor  and  thin.  This  is 
the  difference  between  the  feed  of  one  crop  of  flax  and  an¬ 
other,  though  they  have  grown  upon  the  fame  kind  of  foil  : 
the  feafon  will  make  them  fo  far  exceed  or  fall  fhort  of 
one  another ;  and  in  general  there  is  this  difference  :  but 
the  fined  of  all  the  feed  from  that  part  of  the  world  is 
fiich  as  has  had  the  deepefl  and  toughed  of  their  foils; 
when  the  plants  have  corne  to  their  maturity  in  that  gra¬ 
dual  manner  which  is  fo  effential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
ffalk  as  well  as  the  feed. 

CHAP.  XLIX. 

Of  the  draining  of  marfo  land. 

PI  E  quantities  of  land  in  this  kingdom,  which  are  fub- 
**•  jeit  to  the  overflowings  of  fait  water,  from  their  lying 
either  near  the  fie  a,  or  in  the  reach  of  the  high  water  of 
large  rivers,  are  very  great ;  and  the  advantage  of  fecuring 
them  from  this  accident  is  obvious.  Great  trails  of  ground 
might  be  railed  to  a  higher  value,  which  at  prefent  are  more 
ufelefs  than  if  they  were  funk  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea ;  for 
the  vapour  that  rifes  from  the  wet  mud  left  upon  them,  in¬ 
feeds  the  air,  and  dedroys  the  inhabitants.  The  civilifing 
of  nations  by  degrees  removes  thefe  natural  annoyances  ;  or 
in  the  bed  date  of  the  account,  turns  them  into  benefits. 
We  boad  of  having  all  its  effeils  here  \  but  this  is  an  in- 
dance  that  we  are  too  vain  of  our  improvements.  Many 
of  thofe  marfh  lands  which  are  dedruilive  to  all  who  breathe 
the  air  of  them,  unlefs  they  have  been  bom  in  it,  may  be 
rendered  healthful  and  pleafant,  by  proper  draining  and  fe¬ 
curing 
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curing  of  them  again#  inundations  ;  and  the-  very  caufe  of 
the  mifchief  would  then  become  the  means  of  their  fer- 

The  mud  and  weeds,  with  the  refufe  of  animal  bodies, 
and  other  fubftances  of  the  like  kind,  which  the  water 
brings  upon  thefe  lands  in  overflowing  them,  is  the  caufe  of 
thaFftench,  and  the  ofFenfive  vapours  which  rife  from  them, 
and  this  is  a  moil  excellent  manure. 

Egypt,  at  this  time  the  mo#  fertile  country  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  and  for  ages  paft,  the  granary  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  is  naturally  a  fandy  territory,  wade 
and  barren :  the  fource  of  all  its  fertility  is  the  mud  and 
refufe  of  floods  left  upon  it,  by  the  regular  overflowings  of 
the  Nile,  We  may  by  art  turn  to  the  fame  account  the 
overflowings  of  our  own  fea  coaft,  and  the  like  lands.  The 
advantage  poflefFed  by  Egypt  is,  that  the  flood  comes  at  a 
certain  time,  and  they  are  fecure  from  inundation  the  re#  of 
the  year.  The  rich  mud  therefore  which  the  river  left  when 
it  retired  to  its  channel,  may  lie  to  dry  at  leifure,  and 
afterwards  is  to  be  cultivated  without  danger  of  a  fecond 
flood,  while  the  crop  is  upon  the  ground. 

This  is  all  the  difference  in  the  prefent  refpedf,  between 
Egypt  and  the  overflowed  lands  of  other  countries.  It  is  a 
happinefs  that  nature  provides  them  a  fecurity  again#  a  fe¬ 
cond  inundation,  while  the  crop  is  growing;  but  what 
nature  does  for  the  Egyptians,  we  may  procure  for  our- 
felves.  We  may  receive  thofe  floods  upon  the  land  which 
come  rich  and  full  of  this  nourifhing  matter,  and  we 
may  fecure  the  ground  again#  being  overflowed  afterwards ; 
thus  the  refufe  of  the  flood  will  be  left  in  all  its  ftrength 
upon  the  ground,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  mud  of  the  Nile  in  its  proper  country.  The  land  being 
kept  dry,  will  no  longer  yield  that  ofFenfive  and  unwhol- 
fome  ftench,  and  the  crops  will  thrive  abundantly  ;  for  this 
matter,  thus  left  by  the  water,  is  at  once  foil  and  ma¬ 
nure. 

Thefe  are  the  advantages,  and  no  pains  fhould  be  fpared 
to  obtain  them.  The  expence  is  often  confiderable,  but  it 
rs  a  benefit  that  lafts ;  and  the  owner  of  fuch  land  fhould 
never  compute  it,  without  laying  down,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  additional  value  of  the  fpot.  In  general,  it  is  recovered 
a  “ate  wherein  it  is  worth  nothing,  and  the  under¬ 
taking  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  purchafe. 

A  flopmg  bank  will  be  at  all  times  a  fecurity  ;  and  the 

materials 
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materials  being  on  the  fpot,  the  whole  expence  is  labour. 
If  the  bank  were  railed  perpendicular  againft  the  fea,  it 
would  be  foon  wafhed  to  pieces  ;  but  the  ftrongeft  power  of 
the  waves  is  loft,  when  they  are  received  upon  a  dope  and 
eafy  afcent. 

According  to  the  height  to  which  tides  rife,  the  bank  muft 
be  carried  up  higher,  or  lefs  high.  In  general,  about  feven 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  land  is  fufEcient ;  and  tfyis  will 
require  a  bank  of  twelve  foot  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
which  may  dope  off  to  about  a  yard  thicknefs  at  top. 

If  the  ground  be  covered  whth  a  turff,  let  that  be  faved 
for  facing  the  bank  to  the  fea ;  and  if  otherwife,  affoon  as 
it  is  made,  let  it  be  fown  thick  with  grafs  feed,  that  there 
may  be  a  natural  covering  of  the  fame  kind.  The  grafs 
feed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  that  of  a  fait  marfh,  not  of 
common  meadow  hay,  for  there  are  peculiar  grades  which 
thrive  where  the  fea  comes  ;  and  thefe  only  are  fit  for  the 
facing;  the  abfolute  bank  of  the  water. 

Open  a  trench  of  the  fame  breadth,  which  will  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  foundation  of  the  bank,  and  begin  the  work  at 
three  or  four  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  trench.  This  trench, 
which  is  to  fupply  the  materials  for  the  bank,  will,  in  com¬ 
mon  cafes,  require  to  be  about  four  foot  deep  ;  and  the 
fluff  is  all  to  be  worked  up  into  the  bank  as  it  is  dug.  For 
the  intent  is,  that  it  fnall  bind  firmly;  and  all  earths  will 
work  clofer,  and  hold  better  together  if  wrought  up  juft 
when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  than  after  they 
have  been  at  any  time  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  bank  fhould  go  off  in  fuch  a  gradual  dope  to  the  fea, 
that  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  fhould  be  eighteen  or  twenty 
foot  in  fuch  a  bank  as  we  have  named  ;  but  to  the  land,  it 
need  not  have  more  than  two  thirds  of  that  dope.  If  the 
fea  is  fubjedl  to  be  very  rough,  and  to  beat  violently  upon 
the  fhore  in  this  place,  the  turff,  be  they  ever  fo  good, 
fhould  be  employed  only  to  face  that  fide  of  the  bank  which 
faces  the  land  ;  for  if  they  be  ufed  on  the  fea  lide,  the  tides 
will  wafh  them  off  before  they  can  mat  themfelves  toge¬ 
ther  by  their  frefh  roots ;  and  they  will  only  fill  up  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  refufe.  The  fowing  of  grafs  feed  is  the  only  me¬ 
thod  to  this  purpofe  :  the  dope  of  the  bank  muft  be  raked 
fine  and  fmooth,  and  the  feed  fown  very  thick  upon  it  in  the 
evening  of  a  mild  day,  and  raked  and  trodden  in.  A  few 
days  will  bring  it  up ;  and  as  foon  as  the  new  grafs  is  five 
inches  high,  it  muft  be  mowed,  that  it  may  not  run  up  to 

ftalk. 
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italic.  This  will  give  ftrength  to  the  roots,  mid  they  will 
jn  a  little  time  fpread  and  entangle  themfelves  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  face  of  the  bank  will  he  fecure  againft  all  da¬ 
mage,  covered  by  a  kind  of  tough  carpeting  of  roots  ;  and 
fo  level  in  its  afcending  furface,  that  the  waves,  though  ever 
fo  furious,  can  only  run  gently  up  ;  doing  no  damage,  be- 
cauie  nothing  oppofes  them. 

The  trenches,  if  properly  managed,  will  ferve  as  drains 
for  the  land  ;  and  there  may  be  an  aperture  from  them, 
with  a  flap  door  which  opens  outwards,  as  we  have  diredled 
for  the  draining  of  marfh  land  in  our  former  volumes; 
which  will  let  out  the  land  water,  without  any  pofiibility  of 
letting  in  the  fea. 

Whoever  fets  about  this  work,  muft  begin  with  a  refolu- 
tion  not  to  trifle  ;  and  the  quicker  it  is  done,  the  better. 
As  many  hands  fbould  be  employed  upon  it  as  can  work 
upon  the  ground  without  Handing  in  one  another’s  way : 
the  price  is  the  fame  in  the  end,  whether  a  fmaller  num¬ 
ber  of  labourers  do  the  work  in  a  longer,  or  a  great  many 
in  a  fhorter  time  :  and  the  advantage  of  employing  num¬ 
bers,  is,  that  the  whole  is  done  together  without  thofe  in¬ 
terruptions,  which  oc cation  cracks  and  inequalities  in  the 
wori  :  and  the  earth  bends  the  clofer,  for  being  wrought  as 
foon  as  it  is  taken  up.  High  tides  and  florins  are  often  very 
troublefome  interruptions  in  this  kind  of  bufinefs  ;  but  thefe 
alfo  are  lefs  to  be  feared,  when  the  work  goes  on  brifkiy. 

if  at  any  time  while  the  bank  is  frefh  made,  the  water 
breaks  in  upon  a  part  of  it  in  a  ftorm,  and  begins  to  wafh 
away  the  mould,  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  fpreading  of  the  mifchief  ;  for  when  one  piece  of  the 
fub fiance  is  torn  away,  more  will  quickly  follow.  The 
fail  fecurity  is  to  flretch  a  piece  of  fail  cloth  over  the  part 
that  is  broke  in  upon,  and  fallen  it  carefully  down.  The 
waves  will  rife  over  the  fmooth  furface  of  the  cloth,  as  they 
do  in  other  places  up  the  furface  of  the  bank,  and  this  will 
fecure  the  broken  place  for  the  prefent.  Then  as  foon  as 
the  noe  is  down,  or  the  florm  is  over,  many  labourers  muft 
o,.  yet  to  work  at  once,  and  the  breach  in  the  furface  per¬ 
fectly  repaired ;  The  Hope  of  the  bank  muft  be  again  laid 

entirely  fmootn  and  even  ;  and  prefled  and  wrought  firmer 
than  in  other  parts. 

Vv  ru  n  tneie  is  an  opening  from  the  fea,  which  at  once 
lets  in  the  water  from  thence  at  high  tides,  and  lets  out  the 
neindc  from  the  neighbouring  lands  into  the  fea  at  low  wa¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  we  have  given  the  common  method  of  lodging  a  trunk 
in  the  bank,  with  a  door  that  opens  outwards  ;  but  in  cafes 
where  a  fiuice  may  be  neceffary,  there  requires  this  farther 
direction,  that  it  be  made  very  ftrong,  becaufe  of  the  weight 
of  water  it  is  to  refift  and  fiipport :  and  that  it  be  built 
while  the  whole  gap  which  lets  in  the  fea  is  open.  The 
broader  the  paiTage5  the  lefs  is  the  violence  of  the  force  in 
any  particular  part.  It  will  require  to  be  all  banked  up  af¬ 
terwards  ;  but  the  work  of  the  fiuice  will  be  much  better 
conducted,  while  the  whole  is  open,  for  in  reducing  the  gap 
to  a  fmaller  cornpafs,  new  force  is  given  to  the  water. 
Therefore  let  the  foundation  of  the  lluice  be  laid  in  the 
loweft  part  of  the  channel,  and  let  it  be  made  ftrong  and 
found.  When  this  is  fin i filed,  let  the  bank  be  made  each, 
way  from  it  to  the  high  ground  :  and  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  fuch  works,  let  hands  enough  be  employed  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  is  fo  ufeful  in  thefe  undertakings  as  expedition. 

CHAP.  L. 

Of  the  fecurlng  of  land ,  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  rivers . 

O  the  general  rules  we  have  before  laid  down  on  this 
head,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  here  certain  cautions, 
which  have  arifen  from  later  experience,  for  the  facilitating 
that  work,  and  fecuring  its  fuccefs.  The  fecurity  muff  be 
given  by  banks,  and  thefe  will  require  to  be  of  the  fame  form 
with  thole  made  to  keep  out  the  fea  3  only  that  they  need 
not  be  fo  ftrong,  as  the  force  cannot  be  nearly  fo  great. 

The  fea  often  beats  full  upon  the  bank,  which  is  made 
to  keep  it  off  the  land  ;  but  the  river  runs  lengthway  of  it. 
Its  courfe  takes  off  a  part  of  the  dead  weight,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  motion  forward  prevents  the  lateral  preffure :  this 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  neceflary  ftrength  of 
the  bank  for  one  occafion  and  the  other ;  and  there  is  alfo  a 
vafl  difproportion  in  the  abfolute  weight  of  water  to  be 
refilled. 

This  may  fhew  the  hufbandman,  that  the  banks  which 
keep  out  a  river,  have  no  need  to  be  nearly  fuch  as  thofe 
which  keep  off  the  fea.  But  let  him  not  carry  this  account 
fo  ftridlly,  as  to  reduce  the  bank,  which  is  the  foie  defence, 
to  too  fmall  a  cornpafs. 

The  height  muff  give  the  general  rule  for  the  thicknefs  ; 
and  this  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  rife  of  the  water, 
which  is  to  be  feared.  The  computation  in  this  inffance  is 
2  -  more 
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more  difficult,  than  in  the  other ;  for  the  rife  of  tides  is 
pretty  exactly  known.  And  thefe  occafion  the  floodings  of 
land  from  the  fea  ;  but  the  rife  of  rivers  is  from  rains,  and 
thefe  are  lefs  certain. 

Always  guard  againft  the  higheft  that  can  be  expe&ed.  It  is 
very  feldorn  thefe  are  known  to  rile  more  than  three  foot  per¬ 
pendicular  above  the  level  of  the  land,  that  is  to  be  fecured 
from  them  ;  and  taking  this  as  a  middle  computation,  we 
may  give  the  height  of  the  bank,  and  its  other  dimenfions, 
thefe  naturally  riling  from  that. 

The  firft  rule  is,  that  the  bank  be  a  foot  higher  than  the 
higheft  expedfed  rife  of  the  water ;  therefore  we  will  eftablifh 
the  prefent  at  four  foot ;  and  for  the  conftrudlion  of  a  four 
foot  bank,  the  breadth  at  the  bafe  ftiould  be  fix  foot,  and 
the  longeft  hope,  that  is,  the  fide  to  the  water  fhouid  be  ten 
foot.  Then  a  Hope  of  fix  inward  or  toward  the  trench, 
will  be  fufficient.  The  trench  itfelf  will  require  to  be  five 
foot  deep,  and  the  bafe  of  the  bank  fhould  be  on  that  fide, 
at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  trench.  The 
work  is  to  be  regularly  carried  up  as  we  directed  in  the 
other  cafe,  and  the  top  of  the  bank  to  be  a  foot  and  half 
broad. 

This  will  be  meafure  fufficient  for  ftrength  and  foundnefs, 
and  the  whole  will  be  ftniihed  at  a  very  moderate  expence, 
confidering  the  advantage. 

1  he  great  care  to  be  taken  is  to  know  the  utmoft  height 
to  which  the  river  is  to  be  expected  to  rife,  and  the  bank 
muft  be  carried  up  fo  much  higher  than  that,  as  to  leave  no 
fear  of  over-running. 

The  diftance  from  the  river  is  a  very  material  article  al¬ 
io .  for  the  rapidity  with  which  water  pours  down  from  the 
high  grounds,  after  violent  and  continued  rains,  is  fuch, 
that  ^  fometimes  will  over-run  all  banks ,  unlefs  there  be  left 
a  fufficient  compals.  In  the  fen  countries  they  make  banks 
of  eight  or  ten  toot  high,  and  they  raife  them  at  fuch  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  river  Nen  in  particular,  in  fome  parts,  that 
they  allow  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  for  the  reception  of 
the  water,  which  yet  will  fometimes  rife  over  thofe  hi  ah 

banks  at  that  diftance,  and  overflow  many  thoufand  acres 
of  the  fiat  land.  J 

This  example  may  fhew  the  neceffity  of  taking  fcope, 
and  raffing  the  banks  high  enough  in  the  banking  of 
rwers.  Nothing  can  lay  clown  rules  for  this  height  and 

th  lance  in  particular  tnllances  but  experience,  and  this  is  to 

be 
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be  fought  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fobereft  and  moft  intel¬ 
ligent  perfons,  where  there  is  not  ocular  proof. 

The  great  fecurity  of  banks  is  the  free  courfe  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  between  them,  and  the  ground  is  not  loft  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  bank  and  the  river.  The  time  of  floods  is  the 
only  part  of  the  year  when  it  is  overflowed,  and  thefe  leave 
their  manure  behind  them  ;  for  there  always  is  a  fettle- 
ment  of  fine  and  rich  mud.  The  ground  being  enriched 
by  this,  will  produce  a  great  quantity  of  grals.  Thefe 
lands  anfwer  very  well  for  grazing,  as  the  Lincoln- 
Ill  ire  farmers  find  ;  and  as  ditches  ferve  to  feparate  them 
from  one  another,  inftead  of  hedges,  thefe  being  always 
wet,  the  water-trees  may  be  planted  to  advantage  upon 
their  banks  ;  oziers,  willows,  poplars,  and  the  like,  thrive 
there  perfectly  well ;  and  though  thefe  are  of  much  lefs  va¬ 
lue  than  the  generality  of  trees,  yet  they  anfwer  in  places 
where  they  grow  without  care,  or  trouble  :  for  a  branch  of 
any  of  thefe  ftruck  into  the  ground,  with  the  top  cut  off, 
becomes  a  tree. 

The  expence  of  banking  is  lefs  than  thofe  could  con¬ 
ceive,  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it :  for  though  it  is 
all  done  by  labour  of  the  hand,  which  is  ufually  chargea¬ 
ble,  the  foil  cuts  as  eafy  as  garden  mould,  and  the  riddance 
that  is  made  would  furprife  any  that  are  not  accuftomed  to 
fuch  undertakings. 

In  taking  the  account  of  the  higheft  rife  of  floods,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  from  obfervation,  or  the  accounts  of  other  per¬ 
fons,  the  farmer  fhould  always  fuppofe  them  fomething 
higher  than  the  mark ;  for  the  making  a  bank  fome- 
what  higher  than  it  need  be,  is  no  inconvenience,  befide 
the  fmall  additional  expence ;  but  the  erring  of  the  other 
fide  is  giving  up  all  the  expedted  advantage. 

The  undertaker  is  not  to  fuppofe  that  he  can  add  to  the 
height  of  the  bank  afterwards,  if  it  be  found  needful,  by 
carrying  the  top  higher.  All  the  parts  of  a  bank  muft  be 
proportioned  ;  and  the  height  confidered  in  the  bafe ;  or  it 
will  be  of  no  value  :  the  weight  of  water  which  will  bear 
againft  the  banks  at  the  time  of  flood  is  fo  great,  that  they 
will  be  deftroyed  by  any  irregularity  in  their  form.  There 
is  nothing  can  fecure  them  againft  this,  but  the  gradual 
flope  of  their  Tides ;  and  this  flope  will  be  loft,  when  any 
height  is  to  be  added  after  the  work  is  finiftied.  The  breadth 
we  have  allowed  for  the  top  of  the  banks,  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  we  have  named,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  if  the 

under- 
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undertaker  fliouid  think  he  could  add  height,  when  he  af¬ 
terwards  found  it  wanting,  by  raifing  thefe  up  to  a  ridge, 
he  would  deceive  himfelf  entirely;  there  would  be  no  iecu- 
rity  in  a  part,  whofe  fharp  edge  would  be  always  wearing 
away ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  attempted  to  carry  it 
up  flrait,  the  alteration  of  the  fhape,  in  that  part,  would 
give  the  water  power,  when  it  rofe  fo  high,  and  the  new 
work  would  be  prefently  wajfhed  away.  Therefore  there  is 
no  method  of  heightening  a  bank,  when  it  is  once  made* 
If  it  fhould  be  attempted,  by  giving  it  a  new  coat  all  over, 
that  would  not  be  fecure,  for  it  would  never  mix  with  the 
reft,  and  the  waters  would  wafti  it  off.  The  firft  defign 
gives  the  whole  hope  of  fecurity  ;  and  that  mu  ft  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  occafion  ;  upon  fuch  principles  as  thofe 
'  we  have  laid  down,  the  meafures  are  eafily  varied,  and 
banks  of  any  height,  or  for  any  purpofe,  may  be  eredted 
on  the  like  plan. 

The  feafon  moft  proper  for  banking  is  the  latter  part  of 
fprins,  and  the  beginning  of  fummer.  This  is  a  time 
when  labourers  are  eafily  fpared  from  other  employments; 
and  when  there  is  no  danger  of  Hoods  in  the  profecution  of 
the  work.  The  hay  feed  Town  upqn  the  Hopes  readily  ftrikes 
root  at  this  time  of  the  year;  and  the  earth  which  is  to  be 
wrought  digs  freely,  and  binds  well  together,  becaufe  of  the 
remainder  of  the  winter’s  moifture  that  is  yet  in  it.. 

If  the  ground  be  very  tough  and  ftrong,  the  bank  may 
be  begun  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  trench  than,  we  have 
named  ;  for  the  reafon  of  allowing  a  foot  and  half  diftance, 
is,  that  the  edge  of  the  trench  may  not  break  in  by  the 
weight  of  the  bank ;  and  the  ftronger  the  ground,  the  lefs 
clanger  there  is  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  foil 
is  very  moift  and  crumbly,  it  is  beft  to  allow  a  larger  fpace, 
for  the  fame  reafon  :  becaufe  if  the  weight  of  the  bank 
breaks  in  the  edge  of  the  trench,  there  is  danger  of  the 
bank  itfelf  giving  way,  or  at  leaft  of  a  weaknefs  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  part,  which  the  next  florin  will  burft,  or  the  next 
flood  will  bear  againft  that  part,  and  probably  break  it  in. 
The  depth  of  the  Hope  is  a  fecurity  in  fome  degree  againft: 
this  danger ;  for  the  more  perpendicular  the  edge  of  the 
bank  flood,  the  greater  would  be  the  prefFure  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  gradual  the  Hope,  the  lefs  the  force: 
and  added  to  this  the  diftance  of  the  very  bottom  of  the 
Hope  from  the  verge  of  the  trench,  compleats  its  fecurity. 

i  he  undertaker  underftanding  thus  the  nature  of  the  work. 
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ar.d  the  purpofe  of  this  diftance,  will  know  how  to  leflen 
or  encreafe  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  :  and 
tho’  the  firft  care  muff  be  to  keep  it  fecurely,  yet  when  that  is 
regulated,  the  nearer  the  bank  rifes  to  the  edge  of  the  trench, 
the  cheaper  is  the  work  ;  for  at  the  heft  there  will  be  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  thence,  to  the  farther  part  of  the  bafe, 
and  this  will  give  fo  much  the  more  trouble  in  working  it 
up.  Thefe  are  the  confiderations  which  diredt  the  banker 
in  this  article  ;  and  every  little  point  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
large  works,  becaufe  it  becomes  of  importance  from  the 
quantity. 

CHAP.  LI. 

Of  preventing  the  water  on  high  grounds ,  from  over - 

foiving  thofe  below . 

WHEN  the  fame  perfon  is  owner  of  the  high  as  well 
as  low  grounds,  this  is  eafy  :  and  the  damage,  when 
it  is  omitted,  is  fo  great,  that  none  fhould  negledf  it  even  on 
the  lead:  oecafions.  There  are  grounds  fo  fituated,  that  the 
fudden  fall  of  rains  upon  the  higher  lands  behind  them, 
have  as  abfolute  an  effect  in  overflowing  of  them,  as  the 
fea  or  rivers  have  on  others  :  the  method  is  to  give  the  wa¬ 
ter  a  free  and  fair  courfe,  without  allowing  it  any  place  of 
irruption  into  thefe  grounds.  The  cutting  a  few  drains  in 
a  proper  direction,  will  anfwer  this  purpoie,  and  their  own 
earth  banks  them.  When  they  are  by  thefe  and  the 
preceeding  directions  fecured  from  all  fall  of  water  from 
other  parts  upon  them,  the  next  care  muft  be  to  prevent 
their  becoming  too  moift,  from  the  rains  which  fall  on 
their  own  furface. 

There  are  low  grounds  of  fo  loofe  and  fpungy  a  foil,  that 
the  very  water  which  comes  upon  them  in  rains,  without 
any  drain  from  elfewhere,  will  fwell  the  furface,  and  keep  the 
land  in  a  condition  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  bog. 
The  grafs  will  be  poor  and  four ;  and  the  feet  of  cattle  will 
break  through  the  turflf.  This  is  generally  occafioned  by  a 
firm  bottom,  which  detains  the  water,  and  by  fome  natu¬ 
ral  head  in  the  lower  ground :  in  this  cafe  drains  muft 
be  cut,  if  the  piece  lie  naturally  fecure  from  inundations  ; 
but  if  it  be  banked  out  from  the  river,  there  muft  be  a  fluice 
in  the  bank  for  the  difcharge  of  the  wet.  A  very  fmall  one, 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  and  the  land  will  be  kept  juft  in 
what  condition  the  owner  pleafes. 

Vol.  IV.  L 
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There  is  no  fituation  in  which  the  farmer  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  flooding  his  lands  at  pleafure,  like  that  of  banking. 
In  this  cafe,  as  it  is  his  bank  alone  that  keeps  out  the  floods, 
he  can,  by  making  an  opening,  let  in  the  water  $  and  if  he 
watch  the  proper  time  for  this,  and  conduH  it  properly,  no¬ 
thing  is  fo  great  an  advantage.  He  manures  the  land  with¬ 
out  expence,  and  that  in  a  better  and  more  equal  manner 
than  could  be  done  any  way  elfe. 

He  mull  obferve  to  let  in  the  flood  at  a  proper  time,  and 
when  the  water  is  in  a  right  condition  :  and  he  mu  ft  fuffer  it 
to  remain  on  no  longer,  than  while  it  is  able  to  do  fervice. 
For  long  lying  upon  the  place,  will  foak  the  earth  too 
much,  and  make  the  grafs  four. 

The  time  for  letting  in  the  water  is  the  beginnino-  Qf 
winter.  And  it  fhould  be  done  at  the  firft  of  the  flood, 
that  is,  as  foon  as  the  water  is  well  impregnated  with  the 
rich  particles  of  the  lands  from  which  it  has  run. 

In  the  beginning  of  floods  the  water  is  thick,  and  full  of 


the  light  and  rich  mould  of  thefe  upper  grounds,  and  of  the 


Left  parts  or  their  manure.  Hut  tins,  if  not  let  in  upon 

the  grounds,  runs  off  to  the  fea  ;  and  is  loft,  and  the  re¬ 

maining  water  of  the  flood  is  poor  in  comparifon  :  it  comes 
thick  indeed,  but  it  is  often  yellow  with  clay,  or  the  other 
foul  bottom  of  the  ground. 

1  hereioie  at  the  firft  of  the  flood,  Jet  the  farmer  open  it 
a  paflage  upon  his  low  grounds  ;  and  when  he  has  got 

2^  to  cover  the  lands,  let  him  clofe  it  in.  He 

muft  let  in  no  more,  for  that  would  keep  the  whole  in  a 
contmual  dilturbance  ;  and  his  bufinefs  is  to  let  it  abfolutely 
reft.  In  this  cafe  a  fettlement  foon  falls  from  it  ;  and  as 

innn  nc  thof  ie  _ •  .  .  . 
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which  before  were  ufelefs,  become  excellent  padurage  and 
hay  lands  ;  and  a  few  years  of  the  produce,  pays  the  whole 
expence.  The  ground  thus  recovered,  may  be  planted  in 
proper  places  with  trees ;  and  thus  every  advantage  obtained 
from  it,  that  can  be  expected  from  fuch  land  as  nature  has 
placed  in  the  bed  condition. 

CHAP.  LII. 

Of  roads . 

NEXT  to  the  railing  the  farmers  crops,  the  mod  ef- 
fential  confideration  is  that  of  his  carrying  them  to 
market,  and  this  brings  into  our  view  the  roads  by  which 
they  are  to  be  conveyed.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing 
more  neglected  in  England,  than  the  care  of  thole  roads 
which  are  not  under  the  publick  infpetdion  and  controuL 
Turnpikes  have  made  the  great  roads  excellent,  but  in  bye 
ways,  where  only  farmers,  or  few  others  come,  the  lanes 
are  ufually  torn  to  pieces,  and  gulled  in  holes  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  pafs  them.  In  clays  the 
wheels  generally  rife  at  one  foot  and  cut  deep  into  a  hole  in 
another,  and  the  very  mending  of  them,  where  it  is  attempt¬ 
ed,  is  fo  little  underdood,  that  the  remedy  is  often  worfe  than 
the  difeafe. 

The  proper  work  is  eafy,  and  if  it  be  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pen  five  at  fird,  it  pays  many  times  over  by  the  continuance. 

Of  all  ingredients  for  roads  large  gravel  is  the  bed  ;  and 
this  is  plentiful  enough  in  England.  It  may  in  many  cafes 
be  dug  upon  the  fpot  ;  in  mod,  very  near  ;  and  it  diould 
be  laid  on  immediately  from  the  pit,  becaufe  then  it  binds 
much  fader  than  it  will  afterwards.  The  clay  and  loam 
which  are  among  gravel,  are  tough  and  clammy  while  the 
gravel  is  frefh,  but  when  it  has  been  thrown  up  at  the  fide 
of  the  pit,  the  fun  and  air  calcine  thefe  earthy  ingredients, 
and  they  become  crumbly  :  and  in  this  cafe  the  wet  wafhes 
them  foon  away,  and  leaves  only  the  pebbles,  which  wanting 
their  natural  cement,  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  are 
brought  into  a  condition  of  fervice. 

The  bed  gravel  for  roads  is  that  which  has  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  flints,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  this  clay  or  loam  in 
it :  for  fuch  alone  will  bind  firm.  Pebbles  are  rounded, 
and  there  will  require  a  great  deal  of  a  tough  matter  to  bring 
them  into  a  compact  mafs  ;  but  the  hints  are  irregular  in 
ihape,  and  they  lie  agreeably  enough  among  the  pebbles, 
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fo  that  Iefs  of  the  earthy  matter  binds  them  :  and  when  fuch 
a  gravel  is  well  laid,  and  broad  wheels  are  firft  brought  over 
it  to  bring  it  into  form,  it  will  in  a  little  time  cement  into 
a  body  like  rock. 

When  fuch  a  gravel  is  chofen,  the  making  the  bed  of 
the  road  is  the  next  confideration.  This  is  always  to  be 
done  with  the  matter  that  is  upon  the  fpot,  unlefs  there  be 
deep  holes  or  other  great  inequalities  to  be  made  up. 

The  bed  of  a  road  fhould  never  be  flat,  for  the  covering 
mu  ft  be  of  the  fame  form  with  the  bed  ;  and  if  the  road 
be  flat  when  it  is  finifhed,  the  water  will  lodge  upon  it,  and 
every  hollow  made  by  the  carriages  will  be  foon  funk  into 
an  abfolute  hole. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  railing;  a  road  too  high  is  no 
lefs  a  fault;  this  endangers  the  turning  over  of  carriages 
and  many  accidents ;  and  'it  anfwers  no  good  purpofe 
which  a  very  fmall  rounding  would  not  ferve  as  well.  If  there 
be  height  enough  in  the  middle  to  throw  off  the  water,  and 
the  Tides  be  fo  rounded  av/ay  that  none  can  lodge  there,  it 
is  all  that  can  be  required.  A  natural  hard  bottom  rounded 
well  off*,  and  covered  with  fuch  a  gravel  as  is  here  diredled 

will  make  a  road  that  will  be  always  fecure,  good,  and 
lafting.  ° 


in  making  a  road  in  this  manner,  the  firft  care  muff  be 
to  examine  the  natural  bottom  >  if  that  be  clay,  though  in 
itlelt  it  make  a  very  bad  road,  yet  being  covered,  it  will 
be  a  very  fine  one.  In  this  cafe  no  more  is  required 
.ban  to  clear  off  the  dirt  from  the  furface ;  and  then  when 
the  pure  clay  is  feen,  the  holes  muft  be  filled  up  with 
.me  of  the  furface  of  the  whole  intended  road  laid 

m  a  regular  rounded  form.  This  fhould  be  raked  over 
and  upon  this  fhould  be  laid  the  gravel.  It  muft  be  fpread 
eveiy  where  to  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  then  the  firft  carri- 

muft  VbeCf  are  br0Utl0n  muR  be  broad  wheel’d.  Thefe 
it  be  mawn  m  different  tradffs  till  the  road  is  it 

Zil\  he  ed  by  |them,i  ar d  thus  ai  a  little  time  the  whole 
iji.  i  vV™ug p  and  fixed,  and  will  unite  into  one  bodv 

ftate  LTatef  wif  TT  When  !t  is  0I1Ce  a™ed  at  that 
-,110  water  will  lodge  upon  it,  nor  any  carriage  hurt  it 
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where  the  foil  is  clay,  or  fomething  found  and  hard,  of  the 
fame  nature.  In  other  cafes  there  will  be  a  neceffity  of 
making  an  artificial  bed  for  the  gravel  ;  and  this  muff  be 
done  by  means  of  fome  other  ingredients. 

When  the  natural  bottom  is  tender,  ftones  fhould  bo 
thrown  on,  if  it  be  in  a  country  in  which  they  lie  near  the 
furface  ;  and  if  otherwife,  brickbats  and  the  rubbifh  of  old 
buildings  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Thefe  will  form  a  Joofe 
bed,  and  will  perfectly  well  receive  the  gravel.  It  will  fall 
into  the  holes  between  them,  and  make  up  with  them  one 
very  good  and  firm  body. 

Where  the  cafe  is  ftill  worfe,  and  the  ground  is  rotten  with 
great  hollows,  thefe  fhould  be  filled  up  with  faggots  :  and 
none  anfwer  fo  well  as  blackthorn,  or  a  mixture  of  that 
and  alder.  The  more  wet  there  is,  the  larger  quantity  of  al¬ 
der  fhould  be  admitted,  for  where  this  wood  lies  always 
wet,  it  lafts  a  vafl:  while.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  fag¬ 
gots  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  underftrucfture ;  like 
the  piling  of  buildings  .  and  a  bed  of  clay  or  other  tough 
earth  fhould  be  laid  upon  them  in  the  proper  form  ;  then 
fome  ftones  or  brickbats,  and  upon  thefe  the  gravel.  In 
this  manner  the  road  will  laft  a  great  while,  and  there  is 
no  expence  the  farmer  need  fo  little  grudge.  The  dirt  that 
he  takes  off  from  the  furface  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  will 
ferve  as  manure  for  one  part  or  other  of  his  land  ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  work  will  give  him  fo  much  comfort  in  the  con¬ 
ducting  the  reft  of  his  affairs,  that  it  is  the  beft  money  he 
can  beftow,  after  the  immediate  care  of  his  land. 

As  the  farmer  will  naturally  dig  the  gravel  for  this  oc- 
cafion  on  his  own  ground,  and  as  near  as  he  can,  let  him 
obferve  the  quality  of  it.  In  the  bed  very  often  there  is  a 
foul  and  coarfe  kind  in  one  part  of  the  ftratum,  and  a  pure 
and  fine  one  in  another.  In  this  cafe  let  him  keep  them 
feparate,  and  lay  on  the  foul  coarfe  kind  hrft,  referving  the 
other  to  make  a  coat  or  cruft  for  it. 

The  gravel  fhould  be  raked  as  it  is  laid  on,  and  the 
hardeft  part,  that  is,  the  largeft  ftones  drawn  up  toward 
the  middle.  If  any  hollows  appear  after  the  firft  quantity 
is  laid  on,  let  thefe  be  very  carefully  filled  up  before  the 
fecond  quantity  is  drawn  over ;  and  the  whole  being  h- 
nifhed  as  expeditioufly  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  al¬ 
low,  for  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  better  it  will  bind  to¬ 
gether.  As  to  the  height  of  raifing  the  middle,  about  fe- 
ven  inches  is  the  beft  rife  in  a  road  of  twelve  foot  over, 
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and  in  the  fame  proportion  it  may  be  made  to  anfwer  any 
breadth. 

The  quantity  of  gravel  neceffary  upon  tbefe  roads  is  not 
like  that  on  the  great  high  roads  repaired  by  turnpikes  ;  the 
continual  heavy  carriages  on  thofe  make  a  great  depth  ne- 
ceffary  ;  but  in  thefe  farmers  roads  upon  a  very  (rood  bot¬ 
tom,  feven  inches  depth  of  gravel  will  be  fufficierit  ;  and 
in  the  word:,  from  ten  to  twelve  will  be  the  mod:  that  need 
be  ufed. 

The  breadth  of  one  of  thefe  roads  fhould  never  be  lefs 
than  eighteen  feet ;  and  always  the  broader  the  better. 
This  fmall  compafs  here  mentioned  is  only  to  fave  expence, 
and  is  the  lead:  that  can,  with  any  convenience,  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

It  is  common  to  plaint  trees  along  the  fxdes  of  roads,  but 
the  farmer  fhould  have  fame  advice  on  that  head.  The 
advantage  or  limber  is  very  weil  known,  but  things  may 
be  rendered  detrimental  by  their  confequence  that  are  ever  ' 
10  good  in  themfelves.  The  great  article  in  keeping  a 
road  good  is  the  preferving  it  dry.  Care  is  taken  of  this 
in  the  railing  it  in  the  middle  for  carrying  off  water  ;  and 
every  other  caution  fhould  be  ufed  on  the  fame  occafion  ; 

?■  roa^  tdat  is  wet  can  never  be  firm,  and  one  that  is  ihacled 
by  trees  will  very  feldom  be  thoroughly  drv. 

When  roads  are  very  bread,  plantations  of  trees  fucceed 
extreamly  well  at  their  fides,  becaufe  there  is  fpace  be¬ 
tween,  and  a  free  courfe  for  the  fun  and  air :  but  it  is  not 
,o  m  narrow  roads;  thefe  will  be  over-fhaded  by  their 
,s  a™  branches,  and  coiifequently  the  around  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  hard.  In  large  roads  the  plantation?  of  trees  are  as 
!?  many  avenues,  beautiful  as  well  as  ufeful ;  and  they 
dime  becaufe  their  roots  run  under  the  furfcce  of  the  road, 

VC,\  !S  ?  E;ea£  iPace  tbat  no  growth  exhaufts.  On  the 
„f  V  „ank  the  ro"s  °f trees  in  a  narrow  road,  form  a  kind 
C,  fi  ®  ar‘'?ur  ,°j  4ua°y  v.-alk,  where  the  ground  is  rotted 

and  the  next  grounds  are  the  more 

er  an5  affL  f  TT  the  fPa“  of  the  road  is  narrow- 
V  .  J  rds  them  lefs  nourilhment. 

roa-lTe  ’h-  5  the  ifrTr  Chufes  t0  Plant  trees  thefe 
for  tihibeiTT6!  t°i‘  ards  for  fllrowding.  not  upright  ones 
not  fpre-'d"  ‘nf  1*  ^  “"'t iake  care  the  Crowds  of  thefe  do 

”X;  r;  &  "tr  *»  *.  •« 

will  be  keri-  P-Tr  7  %  tneie  means  the  ground 

*  £pt  and  Ft  there  will  be  fome  advantage  of  a 

planta- 
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plantation.  Pollard  trees  do  not  anfwer  in  any  proportion 
to  thofe  which  grow  for  timber ;  but  there  is  a  convenience 
in  the  quick  growth  and  frequent  cutting  :  and  it  is  a  fort 
of  wood  the  farmer  always  wants.  In  the  planting  the  fides 
of  thefe  roads,  let  him  obferve  the  foil,  and  fuit  the  trees 
to  it,  according  to  the  kinds  directed  for  the  feveral  foils  in 
our  preceding  volumes.  Thefe  little  confiderations  have 
great  advantages  ;  but  they  are  too  much  negledfed.  He 
who  in  every  article  of  his  profeliion  takes  in  a  view  of 
the  whole,  will  be  moft  likely  to  fucceed  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  purpofes. 

In  many  cafes  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  hufbandman 
to  make  a  new  road  in  other  ground,  inftead  of  mending,  or 
as  we  propofe  new  making  the  old  ;  and  in  that  cafe  he 
fhould  coniider  which  will  be  moft  worth  his  while.  No 
certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this  ;  but  according  to  the 
circumftances,  he  will  find  moft  advantage  in  one  or  the 
other. 

The  firft  confideration  is,  whether  he  Wants  the  dirt  of 
the  old  road  any  where  near  the  place  for  manure  :  for  this 
dirt  muft  be  all  taken  off,  whether  he  has  any  ufe  for  it  or 
not ;  and  confequently,  the  expence  is  confiderable,  if  it 
be  not  wanted  within  fome  moderate  diftance. 

That  the  dirt  of  fuch  a  road  will  be  a  valuable  manure,  is 
very  plain  from  its  own  nature,  and  from  what  we  have 
faid  in  explaining  the  kinds  of  manures.  This  dirt  is  the 
mould  of  the  furface  ground  to  pieces,  with  the  dung  and 
urine  of  cattle  mixed  among  it,  and  the  rptted  parts  of  the 
leaves,  and  boughs  of  the  trees.  Add  to  this,  that  it  has 
lain  a  great  while  unexhaufted  by  any  growth,  and  the 
whole  confideration  is  greatly  in  its  favour  as  a  manure.  If 
the  trees  have  fhaded  it,  it  is  fo  much  the  better  ;  for  the 
farmer  very  well  knows,  that  ground  which  is  (haded  al¬ 
ways  grows  mellow.  His  crops  of  pulfe  improve  the 
land  principally  by  that  means  ;  and  it  is  a  certainty  that 
fhaded  ground,  though  it  does  not  bear  any  thing  while  it 
is  fhaded,  becomes  very  rich  by  that  means,  and  is  ready 
for  producing  crops  as  f'oon  as  properly  expofed. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  the  hufbandman  may  be 
allured,  that  the  dirt  of  one  of  thefe  roads,  which  muft  be 
cleared  away  in  order  to  the  mending  them,  will  be  an 
excellent  manure  :  but  its  value  is  of  no  confideration  if  he 
does  not  want  it,  nor  have  convenience  of  felling  or  ufing 
it :  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  cheaper,  if  the  other  circum- 

L  4  fiances 
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ftances  are  in  his  power,  to  make  a  road  in  new  ground, 
than  to  repair  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned  this 
other. 

In  the  repairing  the  old,  befide  clearing  away  the  dirt, 
there  muff:  be  Tome  expence  in  filling  up  of  holes ;  and  as 
the  whole  furface  of  the  bed  of  the  road  muft  be  laid  regu« 
larly,  there  will  be  much  more  labour  in  bringing  this  old 
worn  and  rough  piece  to  that  true  fhape,  than  in  clearing 
off  a  new  fpot  of  ground. 

In  new  ground,  if  the  under  bed  of  the  foil  be  of  a  right 
kind,  the  road  may  be  wrought  with  very  little  expence  or 
trouble.  The  regular  method  of  doing  it  is  this  :  if  the 
upper  coat  of  the  ground  be  abfolutely  firm  loam,  mark 
out  the  breacith  of  the  road,  and  at  each  edge  of  this  fpace 
open  a  ditch,  leave  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  in 
its  natural  ftate,  and  raife  it  to  form  with  what  is  dug  out 
of  the  ditches.  6 

The  upper  coat  which  comes  up  the  firfl  fpaaes  depth, 
mult  be  kept  for  other  ufes.  If  it  be  piled  up  in  a  large 

e.fP’u  *  iC  tur^r  wili  rot3  and  it  will  be  a  good  manure  ;  and 
will  be  worth  carriage  to  many  parts  of  the  land  that  want 
refrelhment.  The  next  bed  of  earth  is  to  be  ufed  for 
the  road  ;  and  loon,  to  as  much  depth  as  is  neceffary  for 
the  raffing  the  middle  of  the  road  to  a  due  height.  When 
the  ground  is  marked  out,  and  the  upper  fpade’s  depth  of 
foil  is  taken  out  of  the  trenches,  let  the  whole  be  looked 

i  5  t0n  ^  lf  tnere  be  holes  in  any  Part.  In  that  cafe 
t  ley  mult  oe  rilled  up  with  fiones,  brickbats,  or  other  hard 

thf  troche  K  'T  7^  furface  of ' the  ground  between 
Tr.i  •  ?ncbes  bt  made  level,  before  any  thing  is  laid  on 

holes' themittHd>  thC;h°ll0WS  in  the  ground  wil1  be  fo  many 
holes  n  the  road,  in  fpite  of  all  care  or  prevention.  7 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  earth  from  the  two  trenches 

the  intended  for  The 

This  Ihouiil  he  ,,J'  ot  ''-.nsal  furface. 

roundnefs  which  is  needfuffor  fh^  T  £  &  at  degree  of 
when  it  is  thus  nrenarerl  I  Growing  off  water ;  and 

weeks  to  dry  and  harden  ’  ^  Wh°  £  lie  five  or  flx 

therd  ^  Wught 

flde-  Th-  ^-wOd^rS  dn7onth«t 

come 
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come  on  to  prefs  it  ;  and  let  them  be  drawn  along  every 
part,  that  the  whole  may  be  prefled  equally.  It  will  thus 
make  a  firm,  found,  and  lafting  road. 

This  is  a  very  good  method,  where  there  is  this  middling 
kind  of  ground,  hard  enough  to  fupport  the  gravel  ;  but  not 
fufficient  to  ftand  the  preflure  of  carriages  alone. 

Where  the  under  ftratum  is  gravel,  the  work  is  much 
eafier ;  and  no  roads  whatfoever  are  fo  good,  as  may  be 
made  in  this  cheap  manner.  Mark  out  the  form  of  the  road 
by  a  gardener’s  line  and  flakes,  and  then  dig  away  the  upper 
.  foil  one  fpade  deep  ;  or  if  it  be  requiflte,  a  little  more.  It 
feldom  lies  much  deeper  than  this  over  gravel. 

When  this  is  cleared  off,  and  laid  in  heaps  to  rot  for 
manure,  level  the  bottom,  and  thus  make  an  even  coat  of 
gravel.  Bring  in  more  gravel  to  fill  up  the  place  of  that 
which  was  dug  out,  and  to  raife  the  ground  a  little  higher 
in  the  middle,  to  throw  ofF  wet.  This  is  lefs  needful  in 
thefe  than  in  any  other  roads  ;  and  may  be  omitted  ;  but  it 
is  always  beft  to  do  it :  a  very  little  more  gravel  anfwers  the 
purpofe :  for  it  is  in  all  foils  a  good  rule  to  throw  off  the 
wet,  though  gravel  receive  lefs  damage  from  it  than  others. 
In  this  cafe,  the  road  is  in  a  manner  made  upon  the  folid 
foundation  of  the  natural  ground  ;  and  the  earth  at  the  two 
Tides  forming  a  fteep  bank  to  the  new  quantity,  ferves  as 
an  abutment  on  each  fide,  againft  which  all  the  preflure  of 
carriages  can  have  no  force  ;  and  confequently  the  road  it 
fupports,  muff  continue  ftrong  and  good. 

As  foon  as  thefe  roads  are  paflable  for  carriages,  the  fur- 
face  muft  be  marked  with  a  careful  eye,  to  fee  whether  it 
finks  in  any  place.  Wherever  this  happens,  the  hollow 
mull  be  filled  up  with  large  hard  gravel  at  once,  and  the 
furface  levelled  with  the  reft ;  for  it  is  eafier  to  remedy 
thefe  faults  when  they  are  new,  than  when  the  weight  of 
carriages  finking  hard  into  them,  has  not  only  made  the 
hole  itfelf  deeper,  but  difturbed  the  neighbouring  part  of  the 
bed ;  which  is  always  the  cafe,  when  holes  are  left  to 
bulge. 

Any  rifing  of  the  ground  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  while  the 
road  is  new,  and  fhould  be  levelled  ;  for  the  confequence 
of  letting  it  remain  fo,  will  be  certainly  an  hole  juft  beyoncf 
it.  The  wheels  are  raifed  up  by  this  fwelling,  and  they  run 
off  from  it :  they  either  break  the  level  juft  beyond  the 
rifing,  or  at  a  fmall  diftance  forward,  where  they  meet  a 
flop. 


As 
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As  water  lodging  upon  a  road  always  damages  it..  there 
fhould  never  be  any  one  made  without  a  ditch  on  each  fide 
of  it  to  receive  the  water,  which,  in  our  wav  of  conftrudt- 
sng  it,  will  run  off  its  Tides  :  and  care  muff  be  taken  for  a 
free  paffage  for  this  water,  at  leaft  when  it  rifes  beyond  a 
certain  level ;  for  if  it  be  permitted  to  foak  the  ground  un¬ 
der  the  bed  of  the  road,  the  whole  work  will  foon  come  to 
decay.  The  great  care  is  to  keep  all  dry  abov’e  and  be¬ 
low,  for  wherever  the  earth  is  wet  it  is  foft  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  foft  part  in  .  a  road,  the  weight  of  carriages  will 
Imd  it,  and  it  will  prefently  be  prefTed  into  a  bole,  which 
as  the  caufe  lies  below,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  cure  by  any 
addition  above:  and  if  it  be  unfeen,  difregarded,  or  mif- 
underftood,  it  will  ipread  till  the  whole  work  will  be  in 
a  manner  fpoiled. 

We  have  feen  that  to  preferve  a  road  good,  it  mu  ft  be 
kept  dry  ;  and  one  efiential  quality  is,  that  the  bottom  Ihould 
be  hard  :  but  by  a  neglecf  in  this  matter,  of  lettino-  the 
water  out  of  the  ditches,  both  thefe  good  purpofes  are  de- 
ftroved.  The  ground  above  can  never  be  dry,  becaufe  the 
bottom  is  wet ;  and  that  which  is  wet,  cannot  be  hard 
1  °ne  wouId  think  proportions  fo  felf-evidcnt  as  thefe,  muft 
occur  to  every  body,  and  could  admit  no  overfight ;  but  the 
buibandman  is  accuftomed  to  do  his  bufinefs  in  a  certain 
road  and  out  of  that  he  is  at  a  lofs  for  any  thino- 

.  ;Ter\ few  ycar®  fmce  1  baw  two  inftances  of  this  damage 
in  North amptonfhire,  of  very  different  kinds,  but  plainly 
<.e.nc  mg  to  tne  tame  end,  the  deftrudion  of  the  road  ;  and 
rom  the  fame  caufe,  the  foaking  of  the  under  part  with 
water  1  he  one  was  in  a  farmer’s  road  made  in  tuturffy 

tween  T  Tu°rtrenChf’  and  Pi,ing  UP  *e  earth  be- 

AerkdT'rt-h  feh6nC  TeS  weretwelre  foot  diftant,  and 
oi  that  breadth.  It  bad  fucceeded  very  weil  for 

fome  years;  f°r  though  the  trotting  of  a  horfe  would  (hake 

m>  at  thPe°  1  °n  U'i  Eut  after  this  tinV>  the  ditches  filled 
TiC  r  3nd  the  water  foaked  bank  or  road 

**5’™  impaffable ;  for  te 

and  even  the  horfes  fell  in  often  up ‘o  Tl  T  be“*nded’ 

hemfandt  rTL^tPT’  and  tough  earth  over 
it  was  at  ftrft,  •  *  >  an  210vY  cdntinues  as  good  as 
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The  other  inftance  was  in  a  road  made  alfo  with  two 
trenches,  and  covered  with  a  rough  irregular  done,  which 
is  common  near  the  furface  in  that  county.  It  {succeeded 
as  well  as  the  other  till  the  ditches  kept  full  of  water  ;  and 
then  the  (tones,  which  had  before  lain  upon  the  bed  of  the 
road  funk  :  this  while  it  continued  dry,  was  a  found  and  good 
earth;  but  being  now  foaked  with  the  water,  it  foon  grew 
rotten,  and  the  (tones,  which  had  at  fird  lain  flat  or  nearly 
fo,  funk  in  at  their  ends  and  (food  edgewife;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  heavied  of  them  went  through ;  the  whole,  indead  of 
a  firm  hard  road  covered  with  (lone,  became  a  parcel  of 
abfolute  mud  full  of  (tones  lying  in  it  in  all  irregular  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  place  was  altogether  unpaflable.  This  was 
its  condition  till  th,e  caufe  was  feen,  and  the  water  let  out; 
but  even  then  it  was  necefl'ary  to  take  up  the  whole  road, 
and  lay  the  (tones  even,  before  any  thing  farther  could  be 
done.  The  expence  was  very  near  as  much  as  that  of  the 
firft  making  the  road ;  and  it  might  all  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  by  keeping  the  paflage  of  the  water  clear  to  a  certain 
level. 

Thefe  trenches  or  ditches  at  the  fides  of  roads,  befide  the 
condant  care  of  keeping  the  courfe  of  the  water  out  of 
them  clear,  will  require  fometimes  to  be  cleaned  of  the 
mud  at  their  bottoms  throughout  ;  and  this  may  be  done 
without  any  real  expence,  the  mud  ferving  according  to  its 
kind  as  manure  for  fome  of  the  lands ;  and  very  well  paying 
the  expence  of  taking  out  and  carriage. 

We  fay  according  to  its  kind,  for  it  will  partake  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  ingredients  of  which  the  road  is  made,  and 
according  as  that  is  gravel,  (lone,  or  other  fubdances,  this 
mud  will  be  fuited  to  various  kinds  of  lands:  this  we  have 
explained  at  large  under  the  article  manures. 

Summer  is  the  only  feafon  for  making  of  roads,  and  the 
earlier  in  that  time  this  work  is  begun  the  better  it  will 
fucceed.  We  know  the  ededl  of  frofts  is  to  moulder  and 
break  the  toughnefs  of  earth,  and  this  in  roads  we  want  to 
preferve  :  therefore  the  fummer  is  the  only  time.  Wet  is 
the  great  enemy  of  new  roads,  for  the  firft  article  we  want 
is  their  drying  and  hardening.  This  alfo  throws  us  upon 
the  fird  months  of  fummer,  becaufe  there  may  be  reafon- 
ably  expended  a  great  deal  of  the  proper  weather  to  follow. 
It  is  alfo  a  feafon,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  when  hands 
may  be  very  conveniently  fpared  for  the  bufmefs.  Roads 
which  are  naturally  good  are  eafily  prefer ved  in  that  con¬ 
dition. 
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dition,  by  only  filling  up  the  holes  at  times  as  they  are 
made,  and  rounding  off  the  Tides  To  as  not  to  let  water 
lodge.  This  is  very  eafy  when  an  eye  is  kept  upon  them 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  nothing  that  gets  to  much 
mifchief  by  negle&  as  a  road  ;  and  there  are  very  few 
things  wherein  that  mifchief  is  not  more  eafily  repaired. 

Roads  are  naturally  worft  in  the  wetteffc  countries,  and 
therefore  it  is  there  the  greateft  care  muff  he  taken  of 
them.  The  fame  principle  holds  good  which  we  have  efta^ 
blifhed  for  draining  of  lands,  and  the  work  is  the  eafier  as 
abfolute  drynefs  in  the  ditches  is  not  required. 

It  is  very  particular  what  the  author  of  the  fcheme  of 
raffing  hops  in  bogs  advances  in  relation  to  the  height  at 
which  water  may  ifand  without  damaging  the  ground  ;  and 
this  is  in  fome  degree  verified  by  what  we  have  obferved  of 
roads.  The  water  in  the  trenches  will  not  foak  the  ground 
though  it  rife  to  a  confiderable  height,  fo  it  have  at  that 
height  a  free  paffage. 


C  H  A  P.  LIII. 

Of  the  mud  of  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  confidered  as  & 

manure, 

A  Farmer  in  Suffex  was  obferved  to  fucceed  better  in  his 
crops  than  his  neighbours,  and  after  many  years  won¬ 
der  they  began  to  enquire  into  the  caufe.  He  had  never 
made  any  fecret  of  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  now  enjoy 
the  advantage  *n  common.  The  whole  fea  coaft  of  the 
Kingdom,  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  may  afford 
us  a  manure  .  the  mud  and  fettlement  of  thefe  waters  after 
j00  s  *  and  thought  was  fo  natural  and  fo  correfpon- 
dent  to  what  we  know  of  the  effeds  of  things  in  farming 
m  general,  that  it  is  wonderful  any  who  had  the  opportunity 
neglected  it.  The  farmer  knows  that  the  common  mud 
,  rivers  is,  on  many  occafions,  an  excellent  manure.  He 
knows  alfo  that  in  floods  it  is  much  richer,  becaufe  the 
rains  have  wafhed  into  it  the  fineft  mould,  and  part  of  the 

Hhpn  ^  th°feuCU^Vated  §rounds  upon  which  they  have 
"’“d  °ve„r  whl.ch  have  run.  He  lets  thefe  waters 

fwuPaftUreJland  where  he  can’  wh‘le  they  are  yet 
th  m  Wlt.h,the  mu2>  that  the  rich  manure  may  fettle  from 
them  and  fert.hze  his  land  ,  whether  or  not  they  are  tC 

ufed  the  mud  will  fettle,  and  wherever  it  does  fo  there  is 
this  rich  manures  and  it  is  well  worth  the  taking  up 

Often 
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Often  there  are  irregular  openings  into  the  land  near  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers,  into  which,  when  the  water  is  re¬ 
ceived*  it  has  time  to  fettle,  and  the  mud  is  feparated  from 
it,  and  is  in  the  fame  {fate  with  that  which  is  left  upon  a 
piece  of  ground,  where  the  water  of  fuch  a  flood  has  been, 
purpofely  let  in,  and  has  flood  to  fubfide.  There  are  alia 
banks  about  the  edges  of  rivers  in  many  places,  which  in 
the  fame  manner  detain  the  water  and  receive  the  mud  ; 
and  even  upon  the  coaft  of  the  fea  itfelf,  there  are 
often  {hallows  among  rocks  or  behind  points  of  land 
which  receive  the  water  as  it  has  run  out  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.,  and  give  it  time  to  fettle.  From  any  of 
thefe  the  mud  may  be  taken  with  great  eafe,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  is  dragged  from  the  bottoms  of  (hallow  rivers, 
with  an  inffrument  made  hollow  for  that  purpofe,  and  fixed 
to  a  long  pole. 

The  expence  is  little,  and  the  benefit  is  furprifing.  The 
mud  thus  collected  has  many  times  the  virtue  of  that  from 
the  bottoms  of  rivers  or  ponds  :  for  it  has  the  advantage 
of  all  that  fine  and  rich  mould  which  the  flood  wafhes  from 
the  high  grounds ;  and  with  this  of  the  fait  of  the  fea.  Few 
know  how  great  and  excellent  a  manure  this  is  :  we  fee 
the  addition  of  a  little  fea  fait  is  an  excellent  improvement 
in  manures ;  and  the  benefit  of  fleeping  feeds  in  brine  is 
known  to  every  farmer.  But  fea  fait  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
brine  in  the  other,  though  they  approach  to  the  nature  of 
fea  water,  fall  very  far  fhort  of  its  virtues.  They  are 
made  from  fait,  one  ingredient  of  the  fea  water  only  ;  and 
there  are  many. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  the  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  them 
all,  he  has  a  rich  mud  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fea 
fand,  and  impregnated  with  all  the  other  virtues  of  fea  wa¬ 
ter,  as  alfo  full  of  the  parts  of  fea  plants  and  fea  animals, 
all  excellent  in  manures.  Experience  (hews,  that  one  load 
of  this  is  equal  in  effesft  to  three  of  river  mud  ;  and  reafon 
eafily  explains  why  it  is  fo.  There  are  the  advantages  of 
many  manures  in  one,  and  they  are  fuch  as  unite  happily, 
and  join  their  influence  agreeably  in  promoting  the  efFebt  of 
each  other. 

It  is  only  in  places  fituated  conveniently  for  this  parti¬ 
cular  manure  that  it  can  be  had,  and  it  would  be  vain  and 
idle  to  attempt  the  mixture  elfewhere  ;  for  fait  will  neither 
in  this,  nor  any  other  inftance,  really  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  fea  water.  Where  it  is  any  where  near,  it  is  wonh 

while 
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while  to  get  it,  for  it  is  one  of  thofe  manures  that  will  very 
well  pay  the  price  of  carriage. 

Nothing  equals  it  for  thofe  grafs  grounds  which  lie  high 
and  bear  a  fweet  grafs,  but  not  thick  ;  for  it  encreafes  the 
quantity  without  hurting  the  delicacy  of  the  growth. 

For  this  purpofe  it  fhould  be  laid  wet  upon  the  ground, 
and  fpread  after  it  has  lain  long  enough  to  crumble  and 
obey  the  hand  of  the  workman  :  then  if  it  be  rolled  over, 
the  rains  which  follow,  wafh  it  entire  into  the  ground,  and 
in  three  weeks  there  iliall  not  be  the  leaft  appearance  that 
any  thing  has  been  laid  upon  the  furface  ;  but  the  fpring 
ihoot  will  icon  after  fhew  it.  The  efFedf  upon  grafs  grounds 
will  very  well  laft  three  years. 

It  is  of  equal  ufe  on  land  that  is  in  tillage,  but  experi¬ 
ence  ihews  that  in  this  it  is  not  fo  lafting.  A  quantity  of 
this  fpread  upon  a  poor  hungry  piece  of  corn  land  gives  it, 
for  the  time,  all  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  moil 
rich  foil ;  but  the  benefit  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  confined 
to  the  prefent  crop,  for  the  rains  wafh  away  the  falts,  and 
the  fun  exhales  the  animal  part  in  a  very  little  time^  where 
the  foil  is  thus  open  and  the  furface  expofed  :  but  the  co* 
vering  of  the  turff  preferves  the  particles  of  the  manure 
longer  in  the  foil,  and  the  roots  of  the  grafs  being  peren- 
if  air  the  ftrength  and  vigour  they  receive^  from  this  drefiin^ 
continue  with  them  to  the  fucceeding  years. 

In  a  faintfoine  ground  which  has  flood  along  time,  and 
is  grown  weak,  this  is  alfo  an  excellent  refrefhment.  If 
the  crop  have  been  planted  by  the  drill  for  horfehoeing,  let 
a  quantity  of  this  manure  be  fpread  over  the  intervals  and 
plowed  in  .  jf  the  plants  rise  prornifcuous  from  the  common 
method  of  Towing,  the  bed:  opportunity  is,  when  they  are 
eaten  dole,  to  fpread  a  quantity  of  it  after  it  has  lain  to 
dry  a  little,  and  can  be  conveniently  dsilributed  equally  over 
the  land.  This  is  not  equal  in  effed  to  the  other  ufe  of 
it,  becaufe  with  the  richnefs  of  the  addition,  there  is  in  that 
cafe  ado  the  benefit  of  a  plowing  between  ;  but  in  either  cafe 
is  excellent,  and  it  does  for  each  crop  as  much  as  it  is  pof- 
libie  for  a  manure  to  dc. 


■  Jhffe  afe  the  beft  methods  of  ufing  the  fea  mud  alone, 
but  when  the  farmer  has  net  immediate  occafion  for  it  for 
foefe  purpofes-  he  vinll  find  it  very  well  worth  his  while  to 
collect  it  in  wnat  quantity  he  can,  and  mi*  it  in  among 
Jns  dunghills,  it  will  thus  rot  and  blend  with  the  reft,  and 
will  give  a  very  great  additional  richnefs  to  the  whole.  In 
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the  ufe  of  it  on  corn  lands  we  have  been  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  its  virtue  is  not  lafting  ;  but  this  method  of 
mixing  it  with  the  dunghills  and  making  it  rot  and  mel¬ 
low  with  the  reft  of  the  matter  which  compofes  them,' 
gives  it  the  fame  faculty  of  lafting  in  the  ground  that  they 
have,  and  the  whole  dunghills  are  greatly  improved  by  it. 
After  this  they  are  to  be  ufed  in  the  lame  manner,  and 
on  the  fame  occafions  with  common  dunghills,  and  it  will, 
be  found,  that  they  will  go  farther  than  in  the  common  courfe 
of  bufinefs.  Eight  load  of  this  dung,  if  there  have  been  a 
tolerable  mixture  of  the  fea  mud,  will  go  as  far  as  ten  of 
any  other,  and  this  is  no  fmall  advantage. 

C  H  A  P.  LIVE 

Of  the  ufe  of  lime  water  as  a  manure . 

I  T  is  with  pleafure  we  fee  the  farmers  begin  to  ufe  their 
reafon  more  than  their  fathers  did,  who  were  carried  m 
all  things  by  blind  cuftom  5  and  confequently  prevented  the 
improvement  of  their  art.  At  prefent  the  advantages  of 
new  methods  are  lb  plain,  that  they  are  no  longer  terrified, 
at  them  under  the  name  of  projects  :  they  not  only  adopt 
what  is  propofed,  but  invent  new  practices  themfelves. 
What  we  have  here  to  relate  of  the  ufe  of  lime  water  is 
one  of  thefe  improvements,  and  is  owing  to  the  fagacity  and 
fpirit  of  a  farmer  who  is  a  benefit  to  his  country,  and  an 
honour  to  his  profeflion. 

This  perfon  had  a  piece  of  pafture  ground  near  his  houfe 
which  was  of  a  good  foil,  but  had  the  inconvenience  of  be¬ 
ing  fubjed,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  worm  calls.  He  hadr 
heard  of  lime  as  a  deftroyer  of  worms,  but  this  was  not  all 
which  induced  him  to  the  experiment.  He  had  read  that 
lime  will  give  virtue  to  four  quantities  of  water  one  after 
another.  Upon  this  principle  he  proceeded.  He  ordered  a 
large  quantity  of  lime  to  be  put  into  a  tub,  and  water  in 
abundance  to  be  poured  upon  it.  The  next  morning  this 
water  was  drawn  oft,  and  labourers  poured  it  down  by 
pailfulls  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  This  was  when 
the  grafs  was  taking  its  firft  growth  for  hay  ;  and  the  worms 
were  moft  troublefome  of  all. 

More  water  was  poured  upon  the  lime,  and  ufed  in  the 
fame  manner  a  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  time,  and  the 
effed  not  only  was  very  great  in  deftroying  the  worms, 

but 
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but  the  grafs  grew  thick  and  full  in  a  very  furprizing  man¬ 
ner. 

The  farmer  the  next  year,  inftead  of  doing  this  in  fpring, 
poured  on  the  lime  water  as  foon  as  the  firft  crop  of  hay 
was  carried  off  the  ground,  and  after  pouring  the  three  wa¬ 
ters  on  at  two  days  diftance  each,  he  had  the  laft  quantity 
ufed  lime  and  all. 

The  lime  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  a  powder  as  fine 
as  that  for  the  hair ;  and  ftirring  it  up  with  a  flump  broom, 
the  water  was  taken  out  thick  with  the  powder.  This 
was  poured  on  as  the  reft ;  and  no  manure  was  ever  fo 
equally  diftributed  over  a  field  :  the  confequence  was  a  quick 
and  ftrong  growth  of  the  leaf,  and  he  had  a  very  good 
fecond  mowing. 

The  labour  was  confiderable,  but  the  advantage  very  well 
anfwered  it.  In  all  thefe  cafes  one  muft  be  computed  with 
the  other,  and  the  charge  is  never  to  be  regarded  when 
the  produce  makes  amends. 

Our  farmers  have  long  been  kept  at  a  low  ebb  of  pro¬ 
fit,  by  the  fear  of  venturing  their  money  in  bold  improve¬ 
ments :  but  if  thefe  be  conduced  with  knowledge,  there 
is  nothing  fo  advantageous.  I  have  known  many  ftarve 
upon  their  common  courfe  of  bufineis,  but  I  never  knew 
one  inftance  of  money  being  properly  laid  out  upon  land, 
but  it  returned  the  advantage  many  fold. 

The  owners  of  land  are  interefted  in  this  particular 
more  than  thofe  who  rent  it  j  but  both  fufficiently.  The 
late  improvement  of  eftates  in  the  north  of  England  is  fur- 
prizing  ;  and  the  benefit  has  been  deferred  to  the  prefent 
age,  partly  becaufe  agriculture  was  but  ill  underftood,  and 

partly  becaufe  there  wanted  fpirit  to  advance  the  neceflarv 

iums.  3 

This  is  a  general  doarine,  but  it  is  not  a  little  appli¬ 
cable  in  the  prefent  inftance,  wherein  nothing  but  the  price 
of  labour  can  prevent  the  extending  the  pradice ;  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  known,  whether  what  was  a  particular  be¬ 
nefit  in  the  inftance  juft  named,  can  be  made  a  general  one. 
Experience  in  more  cafes  will  ihew  this  plainly. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  LV. 

Of  brewing  malt  liquors  in  the  mojl  advantageous  method . 

WE  have  in  the  preceding  volumes  given  directions  for 
the  choice  of  malt,  hops,  and  water  for  the  feveral 
methods  of  brewing  ;  and  need  not  here  rep  eg  t  any  thing 
on  that  head  :  but  as  the  Dublin  fociety  have  publ idled  fome 
ufeful  obfervations  on  this  fubj'eCt,  and  fomething  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by  our  correfpondentsi, 
who  have  tried  the  methods  tinpi'opofed  :  what  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  thefe  two  fources  we  (hall  now  lay  before  the 
reader.  It  is  by  thefe  means  ufeful  knowledge  may  be  bed: 
encreafed ;  and  in  this  and  the  other  articles  of  the  pi;e- 
fent  volume,  which  depends  principally  on  the  experience 
of  our  correfpondents  and  others,  fince  the  publication  of 
the  drd,  it  will  be  our  care  to  admit  no  article  but  what 
is  conformable  to  reafon  5  and  coined  well  fupported  by  ex« 
perience. 

It  is  a  certain  truth  that  nothing  tends  fo  Cnuch  to  im¬ 
prove  fiialt  liquors  as  proper  boiling  ;  neither  the  virtues  of 
the  malt  nor  of  the  hops  rife  in  vapour.  Therefore  there 
can  be  no  lofs  of  ftrength,  or  any  other  ufeful  quality  in 
the  wort  by  boiling  :  and  the  advantage  is  mod  evident. 

Th  is  fa£I  that  nothing  is  loft  by  it,  has  been  lately- 
proved  by  the  rnoft  certain  experiments.  If  a  quantity  be 
boiled  in  an  alembick  or  common  ftill,  infteid  of  a  copper* 
the  diftilled  liquor  is  nothing  but  water.  Therefore,  ill 
the  boiling  in  ctfpperS,  nothing  but  the  watery  part  is  eva¬ 
porated,  and  the  liquor  gains  ftrength  without  lofing  any 


For  this  reafon  all  methods  fhouM  be  ufed  which  conduce 
to  the  full  boiling  of  the  beer,  and  we  are  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  the  largnefs  and  depth  of  the  copper  is  one.  It 
is  proved  by  experience  and  careful  ohfervation,  that  the 
fmaller  the  quantity  is  which  is  kept  boiling,  the  more  it 
evaporates  in  proportion.  Now  there  is  blit  a  .certain  quan^ 
tity  that  can  be  permitted  to  be  evaporated,  and  as  this  will 
be  done  fooner  in  proportion  in  the  fmall  than  in  the  large 
copper,  it  follows  plainly  that  the  beer  cannot  have  the 
fame  advantage  of  boiling  in  fmall  quantities  that  it  can  ixt 


The  tcarld  has  been  long  perplexed  about  the  nature  o 
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that  particular  and  excellent  malt  liquor  called  London  por¬ 
ter  ;  and  many  reafbns  have  been  affigtied  why  it  cannot 
be  made  in  private  families.  This  article  of  boiling,  which 
has  not  before  been  taken  notice  of,  is  one.  . 

The  peculiar  and  excellent  quality  of  porter  depends,  in 
a  great  meafure,  upon  the  full  and  thorough  boiling  ;  and 
therefore,  in  confequence,  it  depends,  in  a  great  meafure, 
upon  the  vaff  quantity  which  brewers  make  at  a  time. 

The  perfect  incorporation  that  is  made  of  the  meal  of 
the  malt,  and  in  fome  meafure,  even  of  the  coat,  in  porter, 
can  be  no  otherwifs  attained  than  by  a  very  flrong  boiling. 
Now  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down,  the  brewers 
have  this  advantage  over  all  private  families,  that  they  can 
give  the  liquor  a  boiling  the  others  cannot,  becaufe  the 
fame  proportion  of  the  liquor  will  be  evaporated  in  a  fmall 
copper  in  four  hours,  that  would  be  in  fix  or  feven  in  the 
brewers  vaft  ones. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  befide  all  other  confiderations, 
porter  can  never  be  made  to  perfection  by  any  but  thofe 
who  make  great  quantities  at  once.  We  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  that  to  come  to  its  true  quality  it  requires  alfo  long 
keeping. 

Thefe  are  articles  which  the  brewers  chufe  to  keep  fe- 
cret ;  and  they  therefore  are  fond  of  talking  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  qualities  of  Thames  water.  It  is  to  their  intereft  to 
lead  thofe,  who  would  rival  them,  upon  a  wrong  fcent : 
but  befide  the  advance  we  make  by  this  means  toward  a 
difcovery  in  the  brewing  of  this  excellent  liquor,  the  fadt 
is  general  ;  and  being  underflood,  will  tend  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  beer. 


It  may  be  pofiible,  perhaps,  to  invent  the  means  of  ob 
taming  this  advantage  in  private  families,  now  we  knov 
the  importance  of  it.  The  reafon  malt  liquor  cannot  b 
boiled  fo  long  in  fmall  coppers  as  is  requifite  to  its  perfec 
tion,  is,  that  it  waftes  too  faft  by  evaporation.  This  ma 
e  prevented  in  part^  by  covering  the  copper,  and  by  thi 

fulTancTdi -p™  ^  *n  °Ur  cil0*ce  t0  g*ve  any  quantity 

A/*11  ^0ler5  ma^e  in  the  fhape  of  a  very  iar^e  funnel 
would  anfwer  this  purpofe  extreamly  well,  and  by  givin; 
e  opening  wnal  breadth  we  pleafe,  the  evaporation  woul 
e  rei  raine  ,  modes  ated,  and  managed,  in  all  refpe&s,  jui 
as  we  choie.  If  this  cover  were  abfolutely  clofe,  the  liquc 
might  boil  ever  fo  long  without  evaporation ;  and  confe 
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quently,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  open,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  will  be  quicker  or  flower.  It  may  alfo  be  eafy  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  heat  of  the  liquor  by  keeping  a  refrigeratory  round 
the  funnel-fhaped  cover  of  the  copper,  filled  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  manner  of  thofe  which  are  made  about  the 
heads  of  portable  {fills ;  what  effed/t  the  moderating  the 
heat,  by  returning  the  evaporated  part  in  drops  perfectly 
cold  would  have,  is  worth  trying  ;  and  by  tbefe,  and  the 
like  means,  we  may  render  that  a  certain  and  regular  pro- 
cefs,  which  has  been  hitherto  an  arbitrary  proceeding, 
which  they,  who  pradlifed  it  befl,  did  not  at  all  under- 
fland  ;  and  which  was  kept  therefore  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  improvement.  It  has  been  fo  in  molt  articles  of  huf- 
bandry,  and  it  is  fo  flill  in  regard  to  the  greatefl  number  of 
things  in  family  ceconomy.  We  hope  the  fpirit  of  im¬ 
provement,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  one,  will  be 
extended  to  the  others. 

It  is  faid,  that  if  hops  be  diflilled  alone,  the  water  will 
have  a  flavour  from  them.  It  is  not  their  bitternefs,  for  that 
is  a  quality  which  chymifts  know  never  rifes  in  the  {fill  ;  nor 
their  roughnefs,  which  is  alfo  as  incapable  of  impregna¬ 
ting  a  vapour,  whether  it  be  from  this  or  any  other  ingre¬ 
dient. 

Whether  it  be  facl  that  the  hop  will  yield  a  flavour  dif- 
tindf  from  thefe  when  it  is  diflilled  alone,  we  cannot  fay, 
not  having  made  the  experiment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  when 
in  the  malt  liquor  it  will  not. 

We  mention  this  doubt,  becaufe  the  ingenious  author, 
who  has  written  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  Dublin  memoirs, 
thinks  it  can  :  and  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  this 
article  of  trying  the  qualities  which  will  rife  in  diftillation, 
a  great  deal  of  accuracy  is  required.  It  has  been  afferted 
by  a  great  French  chymifl,  againfl  the  general  dedlrine  that 
bitters  do  not  rife  in  vapour,  that  the  diflilled  water  of  co- 
locynth  is  bitter.  But  I  have  heard  an  Englifbman  of  as 
much  knowledge,  and  perhaps  more  care  in  operations,  af- 
fert  that  this  was  an  error.  He  had  alfo  diflilled  colo- 
cynth,  and  the  water  was  taflelefs. 

This  gentleman  fufpedled,  that  the  French  author  might 
have  been  deceived  by  the  nofe  of  the  inftrument  being 
touched  by  colocvnth,  and  a  fmall  particle  or  two  flicking 
to  it  which  would  give  a  bitternefs  to  the  water :  and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  prefent  inflance,  though  a  very  fair  trial  in  all 
appearance,  may  have  been  made,  yet  the  oil  of  fome  for- 
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mer  ditlillation  may  have  remained  unobferved  in  final  I 
quantities  in  the  head  of  the  Hill,  and  have  given  the  fla¬ 
vour  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  hops.  T  he  gentleman  who 
mentions  the  experiment  fays  it  was  made  with  a  Hill.  If 
it  be  repeated  with  a  new  retort  or  glafs  cucurbit  and  prove 
lo,  there  will  be  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  practical  brewer  will  pardon  this  particularity  in  the 
enquiry :  it  is  by  thefe  accurate  trials  we  arrive  at  the  real 
knowledge  of  things  ;  and  we  are  labouring  for  bis  fervice. 

Thofe  who  have  confidered  thefe  feveral  qualities  in  the 
hop,  have  fuppofed  it  would  be  better  to  obtain  the  fine 
flavour,  and  the  delicate  bitternefs  from  it  without  the. 
auHerity  or  roughnefs  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  lefs  boiling  of  the 
hops  will  give  thefe,  and  that  therefore  longer  boiling  of 
this  ingredient  fhould  be  avoided  :  but  it  is  certain  that 
hops  have  more  boiling  in  porter  than  in  other  malt  li¬ 
quors,  and  the  eHedl  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  drink1; 
and  there  is  no  arguing  againfl  known  experience. 

It  is  affirmed  alfo  that  long  boiling  evaporates  the  fine 
favour  of  the  hop ;  and  leaves  only  a  coarfe  bitter  and  a 
rough  tafle  :  but  this  is  laid  of  hops  boiled  alone  in  wa¬ 
ter,  It  is  otherwife  in  regard  to  thofe  boiled  in  malt  li¬ 
quors,  which  are  of  a  tough  nature,  and  entangle  and  de¬ 
tain  thofe  particles,  which  perhaps  would  be  loH  if  the  hop 
were  boiled  in  water  alone.  If  the  cafe  were  abfolute, 
and  that  long  boiling  was  ufeful  to  the  malt,  and  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  hops  ;  thefe  might  be  put  in  afterwards  ;  or  the 
method  we  have  propofed  of  having  a  cover  to  the  copper 
would  prevent  the  evaporation  of  that  oil,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to'  contain  their  high  flavour  :  and  by  thefe  or  the  like 
means,  the  malt  might  have  that  decree  of  boiling  which 
it  requires,  and  the  hop  no  more  than  was  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  obtain  its  virtues. 

1  h efe  are  points  which  deferve  particular  attention  :  for 
the  ait  of  brewing  is  very  imperfedlly  underflood,  and  there 
is  no  way  hdide  to  get  at  the  true  method  of  improvement, 
^xpenments  will  beH  determine  wffiether  or  not  the  hop 
1  Kiulu  have  a  great  deal  of  boiling;  but  we  are  fufficiently 
aimrtd  that  the  malt  fhould  ;  and  if  it  prove  that  the  fame 
Doiliiig  which  is  ufeful  to  the  one  is  hurtful  to  the  other,  it 

will  be  very  eafy  to  give  the  due  proportion  of  time  to  each 
as  we  have  di reefed. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  have  obferved  from 
repeated  and  conHant  practice  of  the  greateffi  brewers,  that 
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to  dve  the  full  ftrength  of  the  malt,  there  requires  a  great 
deal  of  boiling :  and  we  have  given  a  method  of  reducing 
the  degree  of  heat  in  cafe  that  fhould  be  neceffary,  by 
condenhng  the  vapour  in  the  cover  of  the  copper,  and  re¬ 
turning  it  cold  into  the  liquor. 

By  this  means,  and  by  a  due  regulation  of  the  fire,  the 
liquor  may,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  brewer,  be  kept  at  the 
utmoft  heat  under  boiling.  The  two  methods  of  long- 
boiling,  and  long  hewing  in  this  manner,  fhould  he  fairly 
tried  to  fee  which  produces  the  bell  beer.  We  are  abfolutely 
uncertain  in  this  point ;  and  there  is  the  more  reafon  to 
bring  it  to  a  fair  trial,  becaufe  what  is  now  faid  to  be  the 
general  practice  of  brewers,  declares  in  favour  of  the  long 
boiling;  ;  and  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Dublin  obferva- 
tions  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  other  is  the  true  method. 
What  that  gentleman  advances  is  very  probable  from  chy- 
jniftry  ,  but  we  have  better  foundation  when  we  depend  on 
fadts.  The  trial  is  eafy  ;  we  have  recommended  it  to  forne 
of  our  moft Hurious  correfpondents,  and  wifh  it  maybe  al- 
fo  fairly  made  by  others. 

This  gentlemar ,  who  is  fo  much  an  enemy  to  boiling, 
fays,  that  it  diffipates  the  fpirit  of  the  malt :  but  this  is  a 
point  eafily  brouqT  to  the  proof,  and  we  apprehend  will  go 
againft  him  :  foDt  Joes  appear  that  no  fpirit  can  be  made 
from  malt  by  fmple1  boiling  ;  fermentation  is  required  for 
that  purpofe,  a  id  all  the  boiling  of  beer  is  given  before  fer¬ 
mentation.  .  1 

Therefore  no  ftrength  of  the  liquor  is  loft  by  boiling  ; 
and  a  great  deal  is  obtained.  It  is  true,  that  if  beer  be 
boiled  to  an  extradf,  that  will  be  tough  and  gluey  ;  but  the 
boiling  given  in  any  way  of  brewing  does  not  amount  to 
any  thing  of  that  kind  :  it  only  extracts  the  full  ftrength 
of  the  malt. 

Whichever  way  this  queftion,  as  to  the  boiling  the  li¬ 
quor  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  fhall  be  determined  j  it  is 
certainly  a  right  meafure  to  infufe  it  ftrft,  for  the  mealy 
part  of  the  malt  is  thus  fpftened  by  degrees,  and  impreg¬ 
nates  the  liquor  much  the  more  ftrongly  in  the  boiling  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  author,  whofe  opinions  and  obfervations  publifhed 
in  the  Dublin  papers  occafioned  this  chapter,  is  of  opinion, 
that  long  mafhings  are  as  hurtful  to  beer  as  long  boiling. 
We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  matter,  becaufo 
the  experience  of  our  correfpondents  in  fome  things  con- 
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tradicls,  as  it  in  others  confirms  his  opinions  :  and  have 
Hated  the  whole  before  the  candid  and  judicious  reader, 
that  it  may  be  difcovered  by  different  trials,  whether  long 
mallring  and  long  boiling  have,  or  have  not  the  good  ef¬ 
fect  attributed  to  them  ;  whether  the  hops  gains  or  lofes 
in  the  flavour  it  gives  the  beer  by  a  length  of  boiling  al- 
fo :  and  at  what  time  it  is  bell  put  into  the  liquor. 

CHAP.  LVI. 

A  cheap  and  eafy  way  of  calcining  clay  to  ferve  as  a  manure . 


nr  he  value  of  clay,  when  calcined  or  burnt  to  a  cer- 
#  tain  degree  for  tiling  as  a  manure,  has  been  explained 
in  the  preceding  volumes;  and  as  nothing  need  be  added 
to  convince  the  farmer,  it  is  a  kind  highly  defending  his 
conlideration,  an  we  can  have  need  to  add  here  is,  that 
v/e  have  repeated  proofs  that  what  is  there  faid  of  it  is 
true.  It  mull  be  therefore  very  delirable  to  l;im  to  know 
in  what  manner  he  may  burn  it  at  leaft  expeftee,  and  this 

is  a  Object  happily  treated  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Edinburgh 
society. 

Ciay  ltfelf  is  in  a  manner  univerfal,  and  all  that  can 

be  defired  to  extend  its  ufe,  is  this  cfap  procefs  of  pre- 
paring  it.  b  •  r  * 

out  a  -p.iec,e  of  ground  forty  two  foot  in  length, 
and  twenty  two  m  breadth,  in  feme  wafte  place  near  the 

bay  bn'leb  ^  1S  t0  be  U^’  and  near  wheie  the 

€iay  can  be  dug  with  eafe. 

ijpon  the  piece  of  ground  which'is  ma  ked  out,  draw 

and  fixteen  feet 

they  mS  J  H, f" ,bftweJen  thefe  nruft  be  levelled,  and 
they  will  the-  b  A™  /C  'es  ,SeeP  and  tbe  fame  in  breadth, 

s  'it*  ,t  ,!r  ~i "» »*ofc 

iti  ,  ,  *,  "f  ihefe  nil!e  >  [  four  foot  diliance, 

thers  •  L*h?!°  i?'  ’ime  dePth  and  breadth  with  the  o- 

c'Ja&st  siiirsi  f?  “ cut,  ">■ -  miki"s 

by  the  trench “o  -  !  ,  f  the  ‘q^ares  that  are  marked 
with  thick  tiiesd  or  bricks!'  the  trenches  themfelves 

keep 
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keep  them  in  their  places  ;  and  then  raife  a  kind  of  wall 
between  every  two  trenches  of  the  dry  turfts.  It  muft  be 
a  yard  high ;  but  it  requires  no  more  thicknefs  than  will  be 
lufficient  to  keep  it  together. 

After  this  is  done,  build  the  walls  at  the  ends  with  wet 
clay ;  and  leave  a  hole  at  each  of  the  channels  for  lighting 
the  lire.  This  wail  need  be  no  higher  than  the  others,  but 
it  fhould  be  a  foot  thick. 

Over  each  of  the  holes  where  the  channels  meet,  raife 
a  chimney  of  loofe  bricks  two  yards  high  5  and  fecure  it 
on  the  outfide  with  fome  wet  clay. 

Then  lay  ftraw  over  the  channels,  and  over  that 
fome  faggots  :  lay  in  fo  many  as  will  fill  up  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  to  a  level  with  the  walls  themfelves,  and. 
then  build  up  alfo  walls  of  clay  at  the  two  fides  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thofe  at  the  ends  ;  and  leave  a  hole  of  nine 
inches  over  each  channel,  as  in  the  former  work. 

Cover  the  whole  with  fome  good  faggots,  and  fill  up 
the  fpaces  between  them  with  fern  or  any  fmall  fluff, 
to  make  the  whole  a  tolerably  compact  and  even  furface. 
Then  carry  up  the  four  walls  at  the  ends  and  Tides  as  high 
as  thefe  faggots  have  raifed  the  whole  work,  and  it  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  clay. 

Let  this  be  dug  in  as  large  fpadefuls  as  can  be,  and 
lay  thefe  evenly  upon  the  top  of  the  faggots.  The  cover¬ 
ing  of  clay  muft  be  two  foot  thick,  and  it  muft  be  laid 
tight  and  clofe  that  the  fire  may  be  thoroughly  well  kept 
in  :  for  if  it  gets  paffage  any  where  it  will  wafte  itfelf  ve¬ 
ry  foon ;  and  without  perfecting  the  intended  operation  up¬ 
on  the  clay. 

Beat  up  fome  clay  and  mould  together  with  water,  and 
when  it  is  foft  enough  to  be  conveniently  managed  with  a 
trowel,  plaifter  the  outfide  of  the  walls  with  it  very  thick 
from  the  ground,  up  to  a  yard  in  height.  By  this  means  the 
clay  of  which  thefe  walls  are  made,  will  have  its  {hare  of  the. 
heat,  and  will  become  as  good  manure  as  the  reft.  When 
all  is  thus  prepared,  bring  a  good  quantity  of  clay,  and  lay 
all  round  the  building  :  twenty  load  or  more  may  be  brought 
for  this  ufe  :  it  is  to  be  thrown  on  wherever  the  fire  breaks 
through,  and  will  by  this  means  be  calcined  as  well  as  the 
reft,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  keeping 
the  whole  in  order.  Make  an  opening  of  a  yard  long  from 
the  end  of  every  one  of  the  trenches.  Let  it  be  as  broad 
and  as  deep  as  the  trenches  5  but  it  need  not  be  covered. 
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When  all  is  thus  ready,  let  the  fire  be  lighted  at  break  of 
day,  that  there  may  be  the  whole  day  for  management  ; 
and  let  it  be  done  in  this  manner.  Obferve  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  and  then  prepare  to  light  it :  let  all  the 
other  openings  of  the  walls-  be  {topped  up,  and  in  thofe 
which  face  the  wind,  fet  fire  to  the  firaw  that  lies  over  the 
channels.  This  will  begin  the  fire,  which  will  prefently 
fpread  over  the  whole  place  :  the  faggots  and  every  other 
part  kindling  :  and  the  clay  flopping  up  the  places  where  it 
would  naturally  burffc  out  into  flames,  it  will  continue  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  intended  flow  and  fmothering  manner. 

•Wherever  there  appears  a  crack  in  the  top,  let  a  quantity 
oi  the  frefh  clay  brought  for  that  purpofe  be  thrown  on, 
W1  it  is  entirely  flopped  $  and  thus  this  part  will  be  calcined 
as  well  as  any  other.  •  ’ 

As  foon  as  the  fire  is  well  lighted,  all  the  holes  in  the 
walls  over  the  channels  muff  be  flopped  up  ;  and  a  perfon 
mufi  be  employed  to  go  round  continually,  to  fee  whether 
there  be  any  crack  where  the  finoak  lflues  out :  this  muft  be 
ftopt  in  time  ;  and  thus  the  heat  will  do  its  office  ;  and  the 
Ciay  which  covers  the  work  will  calcine  through  its  whole 
iubilance,  in  a  gradual  and  regular  manner. 

As  the  fire  continues  to  burn,  the  materials  will  wafte, 
and  the  bed  of  clay  which  covers  the  top  will  fink  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  in  various  places.  This  will  oeca- 
fion  more  and  larger  cracks,  and  thefe  mull  be  covered 
with  frefh  clay,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former:  but 
there  muft  be  a  lefs  thicknefs  of  it  laid  on,  in  proportion  as 
tne  fire  is  grown  weaker. 

In  ten  or  twelve  hours  the.  whole  will  be  funk  fo,  as  not 
to  be  above  a  yard  high  from  the  ground  ;  and  then  that  part 
o,  the  clay  which  lies  upon  the  crofs  walls,  muft  be  thrown 
in,  e.pecially  that  which  is  leaft  calcined  ;  and  it  lliould  be 
thrown  where  the  fire  burfts  out  ftrongeft. 

if  any  part  0f  this  conftrufHon  burns  dull,  let  a  hole  be 
opened  in  it ;  and  the  channel  flopped  up,  which  is  oppo- 
ii.e  ,o  it :  and  it  will  foon  burn.  When  the  clay  brought 

th,  t  n.Tf  iS  311  ufed>  n,ore  muft  be  brought  tor 

.  a  pypoie,  and  the  whole,  wnh  the  fide  and  end  walls. 

Me  manure!  ^  t0gCther  to  a  moft  excellent  and  valua- 

vtfkA  knt  thf  burninS  is  continued,  let  frelh  day  be 
:  j  t  rCA, to  thlo.w  on  when  wanted,  and  let  the  walls 
and  cnannels  be  kept  m  good  order  ;  the  walls  upright,  and 

the 
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the  channels  free  and  clear  from  dirt :  and  let  the  chim- 
nies,  as  the  work  advances,  he  always  kept  fix  inches  at 
lead  above  the  level  of  the  furface.  By  this  means,  and 
by  conftant  attendance,  the  walls  and  the  whole  mafs  being 
kept  in  order,  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  If  the  lire  be  at 
any  time  expofed  to  the  air,  it  will  prefently  go  out ;  there¬ 
fore  conftant  attendance  muft  be  given  it  day  and  night. 
The  leaft  cracks  will  {hew  themfelves  :  for  in  the  night 
there  will  be  a  white  or  greenifh  flame  from  them ;  and  in 
the  day  they  will  be  black  at  the  edges.  Thefe  muft  be 
flopped  as  they  appear,  as  we  have  directed  ;  and  if  this  at  * 
tendance  be  given,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  fuccefs  ;  but 
careleffnefs  may  undo  any  purpofe. 

If  the  clay  be  burnt  in  a  rainy  feafon,  the  work  fhould 
be  done  upon  a  riflng  ground  ;  or  if  at  other  times  rains 
come  on,  there  fhould  be  a  hollow  funk,  with  a  ipade  round 
it,  that  the  wet  may  run  off. 

When  the  whole  is  raifed  to  twelve  foot  in  height,  the 
work  will  not  well  admit  any  farther  quantity,  as  a.  man 
cannot  throw  up  the  clay  from  his  fpade  higher  ;  let  it  re¬ 
main  till  the  lire  burns  out  through  the  top  and  Tides,  and 
then  pour  on  forty  or  fifty  pails  of  water.  Thus  is  the 
work  accomplifhed ;  and  in  this  manner,  including  every 
article  of  the  expence,  two  hundred  loads  of  clay  may  be 
burnt  for  about  four  pounds  ;  it  has  been  faid  lefs,  by  thofe 
who  pubhfhed  the  method,  and  perhaps  the  computation 
may  be  as  exact  there,  as  the  prefent  is  for  our  part  of  the 
kingdom.  If  it  were  done  at  much  greater  expence,  it  would 
very  well  anfwer  to  the  farmer  ;  for  there  are  few  manures 
which  take  greater  effect,  or  more  lafting  than  this,  when 
it  is  ufed  with  judgment,  and  upon  a  proper  kind  of 
ground, 

CHAP.  LVII. 

' Tht  beft  way  of  ujing  burnt  clay . 

^  ' 

This  manure  is  excellent  for  pafture  and  corn  lands, 
and  anfwers  upon  both  the  effential  purpofes  of  de- 
ftroying  weeds  and  infedts,  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  crop  :  on  pafture  ground  it  has  alfo  a  peculiar  quality  of 
altering,  in  fome  degree,  the  produce  ;  for  it  never  fails  to 
bring  up  that  excellent  kind  of  grafs,  the  white  trefoil  or 
clover,  which  makes  a  fine  bottom,  without  injuring  the 
growth  of  the  reft.  There  will  not  be  one  blade  the  lefs 

of 
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of  the  grafs  for  this,  though  the  clover  perhaps,  if  weighed* 
would  amount  to  a  third  of  the  quantity  ;  and  is  a  more 
nourifhing  food  for  cattle,  and  perfectly  harmlefs. 

The  farmer  is  not  to  think  thefe  plants  are  formed  ipon- 
taneoufly  out  of  the  mould,  as  mufhrooms  were  once  fup- 
pofed  to  grow  out  of  the  wood  ;  and  rats  from  the  mud  of 
rivers  ;  but  the  fadb  is  this.  Winds  blow  about  the  feeds 
of  this  plant,  which  is  common  upon  wafte  grounds,  and 
they  are  fcattered  ill  various  places.  Where  there  is  a  pro¬ 
per  foil  they  will  grow  ;  ctherwife  they  lie  in  the  ground, 
or  under  cover  of  the  grafs  upon  its  furface  a  long  time. 

The  burnt  clay  gives  them  the  proper  and  favourite  foil ; 
and  they  never  fail  to  fpring  up.  As  foon  as  the  plants  have 
got  footing,  they  increafe  abundantly  ;  running  at  the  root, 
as  well  as  ripening  numerous  feeds  :  and  thus  the  bottom  is 
covered,  as  if  the  plant  had  been  Town. 

For  this  purpofe  the  clay  fhould  be  burnt  in  November, 
and  the  afhes  fpread  upon  the  ground  the  following  month, 
to  the  quantity  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  load  to  an 
acre.  The  worfe  the  condition  of  the  land,  the  more  of 
thefe  afhes  are  required  ;  but  this  may  be  allowed,  as  they 
come  cneap  ;  and  there  need  be  little  carriage,  becaufe  they 
may  be  burnt  very  near  the  place.  The  weeds  will  thus  be 
deftroyed,  and  this  excellent  plant  will  take  their  place. 

I  he  clay  muff  never  be  ufed,  unlefs  when  it  has  had 
the  propei  degree  of  burning ;  and  for  this  reafon,  when  the 
work  is  taken  to  pieces,  if  there  be  any  parts  of  the  top  or 
fides  which  are  not  fo  well  done  as  the  reft,  they  muft  not 
be  mixed  in,  out  plied  up  in  heaps  by  themfelves,  and  burnt 
over  again,  with  a  final!  quantity  of  furze,  or  other  light 
-luli,  as  is^  done  in  burnbaiting,  and  fuch  pradtices.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  let  the  farmer  do  his  bufmefs  thoroughly, 
and  he  will  never  be  difappointed  ;  but  if  he  works  by  halves, 
lie  muft  not  expcdf  the  whole  advantage. 

In  regard  to  plowed  land,  the  beft  and  moft  advantage¬ 
ous  method  is,  to  lay  this  manure  on  a  fummer  fallow,  and 
low  turneps;  then  corn.  The  turneps,  in  this  cafe,  always 
wanu  a  better  chance  than  in  any  other,  and  the  ground  is 
got  into  a  fine  condition  for  the  corn. 

7he  farmer  fhould,  in  all  things,  fuit  his  work  to  his  oc- 
crmons ;  and  it  is  in  no  article  more  necefiary  than  in  this  : 
or  Ore  great  value  of  clay  burnt  to  manure,  is,  that  it 
fhould  be  ufed  immediately  from  the  fire;  therefore,  when 

thls  ls  the  cafe>  let  the  work  be  raifed  near  the  field  where 

it- 
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it  is  to  be  ufed,  and  the  operation  performed  in  May.  In 
June  let  the  afhes  be  fpread  over  the  fallowed  ground,  in 
the  quantity  of  fifty  loads  to  an  acre,  and  then  the  turneps 
lowed.  They  will  come  in  at  a  favourable  time ;  and  if 
the  ground  be  naturally  too  wet  for  the  cattle  feeding  on 
them  upon  the  fpot ;  or  if  unfavourable  feafons  make  it  fo, 
they  may  be  pulled  up,  and  given  under  cover.  When 
the  ground  is  naturally  wet,  the  farmer  fhould  prepare 
againft  this  accident  by  ridging  and  water-furrowing :  and 
in  that  method,  unlefs  a  dropping  feafon  increafe  the  mif- 
chief,  they  will  probably  feed  very  well  upon  it. 

The  burnt  clay,  in  this  management,  is  excellent  for 
cold,  wet,  and  tough  grounds  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  it  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  It  may  be  burnt 
in  autumn,  or  in  fpring,  for  the  fame  kind  of  fervice,  and 
fpread  upon  the  ground  immediately  ;  after  that  it  may  be 
plowed  lightly  in,  for  the  lowing  of  the  winter  or  fummer 
corn,  either  of  which  it  helps  alike. 

All  afhes  are  ufeful  in  the  manuring  of  land  ;  but  thofe 
of  clay  molt  of  all.  The  afhes  of  the  turf  in  burnbait¬ 
ing  ;  and  thofe  of  ant-hills,  when  cut  up  and  burnt  for 
that  purpofe,  all  give  great  fertility,  but  none  of  them  like 
thefe  :  none  fo  hidden,  nor  any  fo  lafting. 

CHAP.  LVIII. 

Of  the  caution  to  he  ufed  in  the  management  of  land. 

WE  are  come  to  a  period  when  the  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is,  in  fome  branches,  fo  well  underhood,  that 
there  may  poffibly  be  danger  from  the  farmers  too  great 
knowledge  in  them,  unlefs  the  land-owner  has  alfo  fome 
confideration. 

The  old  way  of  preventing  exhaufting  of  land  by  crofs 
cropping,  by  inferring  proper  terms  in  leafes,  has  been  found 
extreamly  neceffary  ;  and  perhaps  more  of  this  caution  may 
be  required,  as  the  improvements  continue.  No  encou¬ 
ragement  can  be  too  great  for  thofe  who  mend  land  by 
draining,  banking,  inclofure,  or  lahing  manures  ;  or  for 
fuch  as  introduce  new  fpecies,  or  difcover  better  and  fafer 
management  of  the  old  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  thofe  who  improve  the  land,  and  fuch  as  only  find 
the  methods  of  railing  temporary  crops,  which  leave  the 
foil  much  worfe  than  they  found  it.  Thefe  fecrets  have 
been  known  in  the  earlieft  times  5  but  men  have  been  too 
2  wife 
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wife  to  pradfife  them  on  their  own  lands,  and  too  honeil 
to  ufe  them  on  others.  Nothing  is  an  improvement  that  is 
not  lafiing ;  and  the  benefit  fhould  be  judged  not  by  one 
year,  but  the  fucceeding  condition  of  the  ground.  This  is 
an  article  very  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  focieties, 
which  diftribute  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  arts ; 
for  excellent  as  they  are  in  their  inftitution,  they  may  other- 
wife  pervert  the  very  ends  they  were  efiablifihed  to  fupport ; 
and  under  the  fhew  of  improving,  injure  their  country. 

Ir  becomes  us  to  ufe  all  honefi:  freedom  on  this  occafion. 
The  Dublin  fociety  are  a  very  honourable  fet  of  men  ; 
and  they  propofcd  their  reward  for  the  railing  the  largelfi 
crop  of  wheat  with  the  moll  upright  intention  ;  but  they 
fhould  have  added,  that  it  fhould  be  done  by  means  which 
would  not  damage  the  land.  And  for  want  of  this,  they 
have  given  occafion  perhaps  to  great  mifchief. 

Mr.  YeJverton  obtained  their  premium  upon  the  moll 
reputable  terms  ;  for  he  produced  a  vafit  crop  ;  and  they  had 
made  no  reftridfion  as  to  the  means  :  he  was  therefore  at 
liberty  to  life  any  that  he  pleafed  ;  and  he  united  all  that 
aie  to  be  found  in  books  of  hufbandry  ,  not  only  thole 

wmch  piomote  the  crop,  out  thole  which  are  known  to 
hurt  the  land. 

Early  in  the  preceding  volumes  we  gave  the  method  of 
burnbaiting,  and  obfeived,  that  great  good  management  was 
req uiied  to  pi  event  the  damage  which  fucceeded  the  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  of  this  pradice. 

Burning  the  furface  is  a  certain  method  to  produce  one 
crop  vafrly  fupcrior  to  what  the  land  would  yield  otherwife, 
but  this  renders  it  Till  vaifly  worfe  afterwards.  It  was  al~ 
iva^vs  yjnown  practice  k  but  it  was  for  this  reafon  limited  to 
the  Aoft  barren  lands.  Mr.  Yelverton  applied  it  to  a  piece 
°t  grouno  winch  was  far  .  from  being  of  that  kind,  and 
Whicn  had  lam  unplowed  thirty  years.  He  obtained  a  great 
crop  oy  means  not  proper  to  be  ufed;  and  it  would  be  a  ge- 

fpllow“d  °rtUne’  If  th‘S  pa“  °f  h‘S  Praaice  fll0u!d  °be 

rThe  field,  which  had  by  this  long  reft  come  to  the  ftate 
V  •  pft  ylr§ln  earth>  was  m  its  nature  loofe  and  mellow  ; 
he  ?  ai,e  !;ie  toms  of  the  defcription,  and  there  is 

no  dou^t  but  inch  a  piece  of  ground  would,  by  the  com- 

Vft  ,rnTnfnt’fhre  yielded  large  crops,  without  the 

rim  ft  °f  bUm,n"  ;  Which  was  ft-re  to  impove- 

1  ‘  01  u-ceeding  years,  and  could  aniwer  no  other  pur- 

poles 
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pofe,  than  the  obtaining  one  great  crop  as  a  prize ;  and  for 
the  s-lory  and  additional  advantage  of  reward.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  Mr.  Yelverton  obtained  a  greater  advantage 
from  the  grpund  that  year,  than  he  could  have  done  by  any 
other  means  :  but  this  was  all  that  was  obtained  ;  and  this 
Was  not  what  the  fociety  intended.  They  meant  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  of  the  country,  not  to  hear  a  trick  of  one  year’s 
continuance  ;  and  it  is  fo  certain  that  this  tends  to  do  mif*- 
chief,  inftead  of  the  good  they  intended,  that  if  all  the  far¬ 
mers  in  England  were  immediately  to  follow  the  fame  prac^ 
tice,  the  confequence  would  be  a  great  and  dangerous  re¬ 
ducing  of  the  value  of  lands,  and  probably  a  famine.  The 
gentlemen  of  property  are  interefted  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  publick  in  the  latter.  It  is  their  bufmefs  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  equable  and  uniform  improvement ;  not  a  tempo-- 
rary  advantage,  with  lafting  inconveniences. 

We  have  named  by  what  manures,  and  by  what  timely 
life  of  them,  land  which  has  been  burnt  may  be  continued  in 

4  * 

heart  5  but  where  thefe  manures  are  not  to  be  had,  or  where 
the  ignorance,  idlenefs,  or  difhonefty  of  the  farmer,  pre-* 
vents  his  ufmg  them  in  the  proper  manner,  it  is  certain 
that  the  eftedt  of  one  crop,  like  Mr.  Yelverton’s,  will  be 
many  years  of  lafting  and  terrible  barrennefs  on  the  fame 
land. 


This  is  of  importance ;  and  let  us  examine  it  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Yelverton’s  land  was  not  fuch  as  any  man  would  have 
drefled  in  that  manner  for  any  other  purpofe,  but  that  of 
obtaining  one  year’s  great  advantage ;  and  he  owed  the  crop 
and  the  reward  to  his  bad  practice. 

The  other  articles  which  promoted  his  crop,  were  what 
all  farmers  ufe  ;  change  of  feed,  and  due  fteeping  it  in  brine* 
The  effedls  of  both  thefe  we  know  are  good,  but  of  neither 
wonderful.  Therefore  the  crop,  which  was  indeed  won¬ 
derful,  being,  I  believe  the  greateft  ever  procured  from  an 
equal  quantity  ©f  land,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  burn¬ 
baiting. 

Mr,  Yelverton  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Dublin  fociety, 
for  burnbaiting  a  piece  of  rich,  loofe,  mellow  ground, 
which  had  not  been  broke  up  of  thirty  years  ;  that  is,  for 
one  great  crop  he  damaged  a  fine  piece  of  land  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  i  for  this  is  the  abfolute  fadt.  The  richer  a 
piece  of  ground  is,  the  more  it  is  hurt  by  burning,  becaufe 
it  burns  away  more  than  a  worfe  ;  and  any  man  who  in¬ 
tended  a  real  improvement,  would  have  moil  carefully 
I  avoided 
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avoided  that  pra&ice.  This  is  the  plain  and  exadl  Rate  of 
the  cafe,  that  gentleman  obtain’d  honours  and  rewards,  for 
a  practice  which  impoverifhed  the  land  ;  and  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  would  be  a  great  difadvantage  to  the 
kingdom. 

The  mould  upon  this  land  lay  thin,'  and  was  but  in  fmall 
quantity  ;  and  the  burning  the  furface  muff  have  abfolutely 
dedroyed  a  confiderable  part  of  it ;  this  damage  is  evident  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  thofe  not  eafily  repaired.  The  fmall  re¬ 
mainder,  in  fuch  cafe,  mud  be  exhauded  almod  beyond 
reparation,  by  fupporting  one  luxuriant  crop,  fuch  as  would 
be  fure  to  rife  from  fo  fine  a  piece  of  ground  burnt. 

In  (hallow  and  rich  foils,  the  contrary  pradfice,  in  all 
refpedls,  fhould  be  obferved :  immoderate  crops,  any  par¬ 
ticular  year,  fhould  be  feared  $  and  indead  of  burning  away 
a  part  of  the  foil,  all  the  addrefs  of  the  farmer  fhould  be 
employed  to  encreafe  its  quantity.  If  this  gentleman  had 
laid  on  pond  mud  or  marie,  he  would  have  obtained  great 
crops,  and  lading  benefit;  and  there  would  have  been 
more  honour  in  deferving  the  premium  that  way,  than  in 
winning  it  the  other ;  it  would  have  fet  an  example,  which 
they  who  had  followed  would  have  at  once  enriched  them- 
felves,  and  ferved -their  country.  It  is  a  great  honour  thefe 
focieties  do  to  the  prefent  age,  but  nothing  is  perfect  in  its 
iirff  edablifhment.  it  was  an  ideal  wifdorn  that  came  per- 
fedi  iiorn  the  head  of  jove  :  in  human  things,  time  and 
expel ience  bring  this  iinilhing  excellence.  Hereafter  we 
may  hope  the  means  will  be  confidered  in  the  diftribution 
ana  appointment  of  premiums,  and  the  lading  good  of 
the  country  provided,  rather  than  the  particular  benefit  of 
an  individual. 

In  regard  to  the  burning  of  foils,  the  rule  is  abfolute  and 
plain  to  reafon.  .  I  he  deep  foils  will  bear  it  better  than  the 
lhallow ;  and  it  fhould  never  be  permitted  but  in  bad 

grounds,  nor  ever  without  a  covenant  of  certain  drefiintrs 
afterwards.  '  ® 


CHAP.  LIX. 

Of  the  application  of  dung . 

JN  the  dunging  of  padure  grounds,  befide  the  general  di- 
JL  redhon  ot  breaking  the  heaps,  and  fpreading  them  evenlj 

d  ‘!,e,flu/ac% d  15  a.vcr7  good  rule  to  bring  none  nea 
e  hedges.  The  omitting  the  manure  to  the  breadth  o 
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eight  foot  from  every  hedge,  will  confiderably  reduce  the 
quantity,  efpecially  in  fmall  enclofures,  and  confequently 
leffen  the  expence  5  and  the  grafs  will  fuller  no  damage  for 
the  want  of  it  in  thofe  places  3  becaufe  the  cattle  will  do 
the  bufmefs  for  their  owner. 

Thefe  creatures  love  to  lie  under  the  hedges  3  and  the 
warmth  and  perfpiration  of  their  bodies,  with  the  dung  and 
urine  which  they  drop  principally  in  thefe  places,  becaufe 
they  are  moft  of  their  time  there,  will  very  well  compen- 
fate  the  omiftion  o?  dung  laid  upon  the  other  parts.  It  is 
a  common  obfervation,  that  the  grafs  is  more  rank  near 
hedges  than  elfewhere,  and  this  is  the  reafon  :  the  farmer 
gives  this  part  of  the  ground  the  fame  quantity  of  manure 
with  the  reft  ;  and  the  cattle  give  itfo  much  more.  He  will, 
by  the  practice  we  direct,  fave  a  great  deal  of  expence,  and 
make  the  produce  equal. 

Not  only  the  nature  of  dung  differs  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  animals  from  which  it  is  produced  3  but  the  dung  of 
the  fame  animal  is  different  under  various  conditions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  ftrength  and  fituation. 

Phyffcians  who  preferibe  horfe  dung  on  certain  occafions, 
always  are  particular  in  directing  that  it  fhall  be  the  dung 
of  a  ftonehorfe.  The  creature  in  that  condition  having 
more  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  confequently  the  dung  hav¬ 
ing  more  virtue. 

We  know  that  the  nature  of  the  food,  in  a  great  degree, 
determines  that  of  the  dung  3  and  it  has  been  fuppofed  that 
the  dung  of  the  ftonehorfe  was  better  than  that  of  other 
creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies,  becaufe  he  was  in  general 
better  fed  than  they  3  but  we  fee  by  the  farmer’s  experience, 
that  the  dung  of  the  fame  creature  feeding  upon  the  fame 
food,  will  be  of  a  different  quality,  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  animal’s  body. 

It  is  known,  that  the  dung  of  horned  cattle  is  much 
poorer  and  colder  than  that  of  horfes  3  yet  that  of  the  ox  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  cow.  Bulls  are  kept  in  fmall 
number,  fo  that  their  dung  cannot  be  faved  or  tried  fepa- 
rate,  elfe  doubtlefs  it  would  be  found  better  than  either. 
But  this  is  not  all :  the  dung  of  a  cow  which  is  fattening  up 
for  the  butcher,  is  much  richer  than  that  of  a  milch  cow. 
This  Jaft  is  the  pooreft  of  all  3  and  repeated  experience 
fhews  that  it  fcaree  takes  any  effect  upon  the  land. 

The  dung  of  fheep  being  naturally  hot,  that  of  ewes  is 
preferable  to  the  dung  of  weathers,.  The  richeft  fheeps 

dung 
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dung  of  all  is  that  when  the  ewes  have  the  lambs  in  them  5 
and  in  general,  it  is  with  the  flieep  as  with  other  creatuies  5 
the  more  dry  food  they  have,  the  finer  and  more  valuable 
it  is.  The  improvement  of  this  dung,  by  means  of  loamy 
or  other  earth  in  the  cover’d  fold,  we  have  named  ;  ano 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  is  advantageoufly  performed 
with  pigeons  dung  in  many  places.  1  hey  ilrew  a  large 
quantity  of  malt  duft  on  the  floor  in  the  dove-cot,  ana 
when  this  is  well  covered  with  the  dung,  they  throw  on 
more.  They  thus  double,  or  perhaps  trebble  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure,  and  fender  it  more  eaflly  manageable, 
without  greatly  impairing  its  value.  We  name  this  tor  the, 
fake  of  an  improvement,  which  has  been  lately  made  in 
the  practice,  and  which,  without  abufe,  may  be  of  great 
value.  A  gentleman  in  Su'flex,  who  depended  very  much 
upon  his  pigeons  dung,  found  his  dove-cot  empty  day  afted 
day,  not  only  of  dung,  but  of  the  pigeons  themfedves.  Some 
neighbour  more  wife  than  hohefc,  had  found  the  art  of  de^ 
coying  them  away.  He  had  read  of  the  fondnefs  thefd 
creatures  have  for  cummin  feed,  and  he  mixed  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  this  in  powder  among  the  malt  dull,  which 
he  ftrewed  upon  the  floor  ;  he  moiftened  this  with  flrong 
brine,  and  left  it  to  its  confequences  :  the  few  pigeons 
which  yet  came  to  his  dove-cot  returned  the  next  day  with 
more ;  the  number  encreafed  from  time  to  time  much  falter 
than  it  had  diminiflied  ;  and  though,  without  his  defire, 
he  foon  feerned  to  have  more  pigeons  than  properly  belonged 
to  him. 

1  he  farmer  needs  not  be  told  that  cummin  feed  and 
brine  can  do  00  harm  to  the  manure  :  what  effedt  they 
have  will  rather  be  in  the  way  of  enriching  it.  This  is  a 
method  one  would  by  no  means  with  to  fee  pradtifed  to  aii 
ill  purpofe ;  but  fome  ait  is  needful  to  tHofe  who  live  a- 
mong  ill  neighbours! 

There  need  be  no  limitation  in  the  quantity  of  malt  dull, 
lor  that  is  in  itfelf  an  excellent  manure.  When  it  is  ufed 
Hone,  the  quantity  fhould  be  twenty  buflhels  to  an  acre. 
.The  time  lor  laying  on  is  february,  when  the  wheat  is 
making  its  fpring  Ihoot  ;  it  will  thus  give  a  lafting  virtue  to 
the  laiiG  ;  and  though  it  have  been  neither  dunged  nor  fold¬ 
ed,  the  wheat  will  be  a  good  crop,  and  it  will  be  Capable 
of  bearing  Dailey  afterwards*.  Cold  clayey  foils  e;et  the 
moft  good  from  this  manure  ;  and  it  is  of  equal  value  for 
thefe  foils,  whether  they  be  in  pafture  of  tillage.  The 

time 
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time  to  lay  it  on  in  either  cafe,,  as  near  as  the  farmer  can 
guefs,  before  rain  ;  for  if  a  dry  and  windy  feafon  follows, 
the  ground  will  have  fcarce  any  advantage  from  it.  The 
time  we  have  directed  for  laying  it  upon  the  fpring  corn  fa¬ 
vours  this,  for  there  is  much  more  reafon  to  expedt  rain 
than  heat  at  that  &afon  ;  and  wind  without  heat  will  do  lit¬ 
tle  damage. 

For  grafs  grounds  it  mull  be  laid  oil  a  little  later  :  the 
time  when  they  are  going  to  be  laid  up  for  hay  is  very 
proper  ;  and  if  it  be  done  before  the  lad  rolling,  it  will 
be  the  better,  for  that  will  prefs  this  light  fubftance  clofe  to 
the  ground,  which  will  have  the  double  benefit  of  prefer¬ 
ring  it  from  winds,  and  expofing  it  to  the  rain. 

■  .  ' 

CHAP.  LX. 

Of  the  management  of  wheat  fraw, 

TH  E  farmer  will  fucceed  bed:  who  regards  all  articles 
in  time  ;  and  makes  provifion  in  abundance  for  feafons 
of  deficiency.  This  is  to  be  extended  even  to  the  lead  ar¬ 
ticles,  not  only  to  his  corn  but  his  draw  :  particularly  to 
wheat  draw,  which  has  many  excellent  ufes  befide  the 
common  fervice  to  which  it  is  applied;  and  is  much  fit¬ 
ter  for  many  of  thofe  purpofes  in  fome  years  than  others. 

Wheat  fometimes  runs  very  much  into  draw,  and  lefs 
into  ear  ;  at  other  feafons  the  ears  are  in  general  large,  and 
the  draw  is  Ihort :  often  alfo  it  is  blighted  or  otherwife  da¬ 
maged. 

In  thofe  years  when  draw  is  long,  found  and  fine, 
it  fhould  be  faved  for  feafons  when  there  is  little  or  none 
good,  and  when  it  will  be  much  wanted.  It  is  worth 
while  to  rick  it  on  thefe  occafions  ;  and  it  will  keep  fo,  good 
two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  what  has 
not  been  wanted  for  better  purpofe,  will  ferve  excellently 
as  litter  for  dung  ;  becaufe,  though  it  keeps  its  firm  coat 
all  that  time,  it  will  rot  more  readily  and  more  perfectly 
by  means  of  the  fermentation  with  the  dung  and  urine, 
than  it  would  have  done  while  frefh. 

The  ufes  of  good  wheat  draw  are  very  important. 

When  peafe  or  barley  afe  obliged  to  lie  any  time  in  the 
rick  unthatched,  a  few  loads  of  this  thrown  oyer  them  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe. 

In  preparing  draw  for  thatching,  there  is  a  neceflity  of 
watering  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fupple  in  the 
hand,  and  difpofe  it  to  lie  clofe  in  the  place ;  this  is  often 
Vol,  IV,  N  *  don? 
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done  very  imperfectly,  and  in  confequence  the  work  is  of 
little  duration.  There  is  no  way  to  make  the  draw  take 
wet  well,  but  by  beating  it  in  the  heap  while  it  is  fprinkkxL 
This  muff  be  done  with  a  careful  though  a  free  hand  :  for 
if  it  be  done  irregularly  or  /lightly,  the  purpofe  will  not  be 
anfwered ;  and  if  it  be  done  too  roughly,  the  knots  will 
burft,  and  the  draws  crack  between  them  ;  and  the  thatch¬ 
ing  will  decay  much  fooner  than  its  natural  time. 

In  the  laying  on  the  thatch  it  is  cuftomary  to  ufe  with* 
of  ofier  twilled  to  bind  it  5  but  there  is  in  many  places  an 
opportunity  of  a  much  better  practice,  where  old  fea  ropes 
are  to  be  fold,  as  they  are  in  many  parts  of  England,  thefe 
being  tarred  will  bear  untwifting,  and  they  are  then  much 
litter  than  the  withs  for  that  fervice.  They  will  bind  faffer, 
which  is  often  of  very  great  confequence^  and  they  lafl 
much  longer,  which  always  is  fo. 

CHAP.  LXL 

Of  foddering  of  cattle . 

11  A  RD  winters  bring  on  a  neceffity  of  this  expenfive? 

article  ;>  and  the  farmer  fhould  be  upon  his  guard  to* 
delay  it  as  long  as  he  can  with  fafety  to  the  flock  ;  not  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  all  that  time  is  laved  in  the  price  of  fodder,  but 
a  great  deal  more ;  for  when  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fodder,  they  will  not  make  fhift  with  the  fame  food  that 
would  have  ferved  them,  if  they  had  not  been  brought  to 
the  ufe  of  this.  Therefore  it  is  effential  to  keep  them 
from  it  as  long  as  can  be  done  without  abfolute  damage 
to  them ;  and  when  it  is  firll  given  them,  to  let  them  feed 
partly  on  that,  partly  on  what  freih  meat  remains.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  faved  by  this  cautious  management ; 
and  the  farmer’s  favings  are  his  bell  gain. 

Fhe  cheaped  hay  is  alio  properei!  for  this  purpofe,  for 
the  fame  plain  reafon  :  no  farmer  'would  by  choice  feed 
Ida  cattle  upon  what  he  could  readily  carry  to  market ;  but 
in  this  ana,  a  great  deal  depends  -upon  right  management. 

;v  lfnr  the  cattle  great  fcarcity  abroad,  if  they  be  of¬ 
fered  feme  of  the  moll  indifferent  hay,  they  will  feed  gladly 
upon  it  5  but  if  he  begins  foddering  with  what  is  better, 
tpey  will  not  readily  touch  this  afterwards. 

,  i^oldiei  ruie,  in  regard  to  this  indifferent  hay  is, 
that  he  give  it  a  Httleyt  a  time  only,  and  that  when  they 
are  marply  hungry,  bar  if  he  give  them  a  furfeit  of  it 
they  Will  never  touch  it  afterwards.  If  he  force  it  upon 

them. 
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them,  in  the  fame  manner,  when  they  are  indifferent  about 
eating,  they  will  difguft  it ;  and  refufe  the  fame  food  after¬ 
wards,  even  when  they  are  hungry. 

'  When  we  advife  the  farmer  to  life  an,  inferior  kind  of 
hay  for  fodder,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  fhould  make  fluff 
into  hay,  for  this  purpofei  which  is  unfit  for  it ;  or  that  he 
fhould  give  had  food  to  valuable  beads  :  which  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  very  ill  confequences.-  Moderation  is  the  rule 
in  this  as  in  all  his  other  proceedings.  If  he  fhould  give 
four,  muffy,  ruihy  hay,  to  creatures  that  had  been  accuff 
tbffied  to  better  food,  they  would  fall  into  diforders ,  and 
perhaps  die  by  it. 

Thefe,  which  we  have  laid  down,  are  the  abfolute  rules* 
But  he  muft  follow  them  with  difcretion. 

Cows  will  eat  draw  freely,  and  thrive  very  well  upon 
it,  uniefs  they  be  aceudomed  to  hay ;  but  in  that  cafe 
they  will  refufe  the  very  bed  draw  afterwards  ;  and  the  far¬ 
mer  mud  fubmit  to  feed  them  in  this  expenfive  manner,  or 
to  darve  them. 

He  muft  not  expedl  cows  to  eat  after  one  another,  or 
that  one  creature  which  chews  the  cud  will  eat  what  ano¬ 
ther  has  left ;  but  the  leavings  are  not  wafte,  for  though 
thefe  will  not  eat  them,  the  other  kinds  will. 

A  great  deal  of  caution  muft  be  ufed  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  turning  cattle  out  of  the  yard  where  they  have  been 
foddered,  into  grafs",  for  if  there  be  not  a  fufficient  growth 
for  their  fupport,  they  will  decline  very  foon.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  to  turn  them  out  too  early.  The  farmer,  if  he 
will  ufe  his  eyes,  knows  when  there  is  and  when  there  is 
not  what  may  be  fufficient  for  them,  and  he  fhould  fee 
that  there  is  before  he  leaves  them  to  truft  to  it. 

When  frofts  come  on  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
the  grafts  in  pafture  grounds  hangs  covered  with  a  white 
rime  very  late  into  the  morning,  the  fanner  fhould  fod¬ 
der  his  cattle  early,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  to 
eat  the  grafs  in  that  condition.  It  is  not  wholefome  for 
them  ;  and  nature,  their  true  dire&or,  gives  them  a  diff 
tafte  to  it ;  but  hunger,  too  powerful  for  the  voice  of  in- 
Hindi,  often  is  obeyed  ;  and  they  are  extreamly  hurt  by  it. 
While  the  farmer  is  attentive  to  them,  fome  part  of  the 
mtfchief  will  be  avoided,  for  if  they  have  a  little  dry  food 
early,  they  will  be  patient  till  the  remainder  of  the  white 
froft  is  melted  off  by  the  fun,  and  they  will  then  eat  with 
frefh  appetite  ;  for  this  icy  matter  which  is  hurtful  while  it 
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is  on  the  leaves,  is  of  great  ufe  as  it  melts,  giving  the  blads 
frefhnefs  and  the  roots  an  immediate  fhoot  for  growth. 

We  have  obferved  that  there  muff  be  great  care  in  the 
fird  giving  this  dry  food  in  winter,  becaufe  when  the  fod¬ 
dering  is  begun,  the  cattle  expedt  it  fhould  be  continued 
but  in  this  method  of  giving  it  a  little  at  a  time  and  early,, 
there  is  no  danger  ;  for  the  freih  bite  of  the  grai's  feon  af¬ 
ter  is  fo  pleafant,  that  they  are  at  lead  as  well  pleafed  with 
it  as  with  the  fodder,  and  confequently  do  not  long  after  it 
as  on  other  occafions. 

In  the  choice  of  draw  for  fodder,  the  farmer  fhould  al¬ 
ways  prefer  that  of  the  lateft  crops.  The  longer  the  crop 
has  flood  upon  the  ground,  the  more  juices  the  hallo  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  drawn,  and  the  later  the  hal¬ 
ved:  is  got  in,  the  lefs  power  there  is  in  the  fun  to  exhaud 
the  fmall  remains  of  juices  in  the  dalks  as  they  lie  upon 
the  ground.  This,  which  is  the  tedimony  of  experience^ 
reafon  alfo  confirms. 

There  are  kinds  of  grain  that  require  but  three  months 
in  the  ground  from  the  Towing  of  the  feed  to.  the  ripening 
of  the  ear,  and  fome  even  lefs  than  this  :  in  thefe  kinds  it 
is  plain  that  the  dalk  cannot  attain  that  perfection  and 
drength,  that  it  will  have  in  fuch  as  are  nine  or  ten  months, 
in  growing.  Accordingly  we  find  the  draw  of  thefe  feveral 
kinds  valuable  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their 
growth  :  that  of  lead  value  among  the  better  grain,  is  the 
draw  of  the  rath  ripe  barley. 

The  obfervation  is  not  limited  to  the  corn  kinds,  but  we 
find  it  even  in  pulfe.  The  vetches  which  are  fown  for  fod¬ 
der,  fhould  always  be  of  that  kind  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  winter  vetch  or  thetch  ;  for  the  dalks  of  thefe. 
have  incomparably  more  drength  and  nourifhment  in  them 
than  thofe  of  the  dimmer  kind  ;  the  cafe  is  the  fame  as  be¬ 
tween  the  corns  which  take  a  long,  and  thofe  which  have 
a  fliort  growth.  The  longer  the  ftem  of  a  plant  lives,  and 
the  more  nourifhment  it  receives,  the  better  it  will  be  at 
the  lad  in  drying. 

This  is  mod  plainly  the  cafe  in  thofe  kinds  of  plants,, 
wherein  the  fame  fpecies  may  be  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring  , 
for  then  the  feafon  of  fowing,  as  it  gives  the  time  of  the 
plants  remaining  in  the  ground,  gives  alfo  the  drength  or 
weaknefs  of  the  fodder.  The  dimmer  and  winter  vetch 
differ  only  in  this  circumdance  ;  for  the  fpecies  is  the  fame 
in  both  :  yet  we  lee  the  confequence,  that  which  has  grown 

through 
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through  winter  has  more  than  twice  the  flxength  of  what 
has  been  produced  in  fpring.  This  muff  not  appear  won¬ 
derful  to  the  botanical  enquirer ;  for  the  diftin&ion  be¬ 
tween  annual  and  perennial  plants  is  not  fo  abfolute  as  ma¬ 
ny  imagine.  The  fame  plant  that  is  annual  here  is  often 
perennial  in  its  own  country;  and  we  find  in  gardening, 
that  many  of  the  plants  which  are  found  to  be  annual  with 
us,  will  yet  be  produced  from  cuttings;  which  fhews  that 
they  are  fo  far  of  the  perennial  kind,  that  if  they  do  not 
exhaufl  themfelves  by  dowering,  they  are  very  well  able  to 
Hand  through  our  winters. 

In  the  giving  cattle  fodder  in  the  fields,  the  befl  method 
is  by  means  of  moveable  racks  :  for  the  dung  of  the  cattle 
is  by  that  means  fcattered  over  the  ground  as  regularly  as 
can  be  defired  ;  and  this  fort  of  foddering  is  like  folding  of 
fiheep.  This  is  the  more  worth  oonfideration,  becttufe  the 
dung  of  the  fame  cattle,  when  fed  by  the  rack  upon  dry 
food,  is  richer  and  capable  of  doing  much  more  good  to 
the  land,  than  when  they  feed  only  upon  grafs. 

The  value  of  the  long  ftraw  we  have  mentioned  for 
thatch  and  other  purpofes  of  a  like  kind  :  and  it  is  a  lucky 
eircumflance  for  the  farmer,  that  cattle  always  prefer  the 
fhorteft  for  fodder.  This  gives  him  an  advantage,  if  he 
will  attend  to  it,  of  ufmg  the  different  kinds,  and  all  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Another  ufeful  remark  is,  that  cattle  never  fail  to  prefer 
frefh  thrafhed  ftraw  to  fucb  as  has  been  thrafhed  fome  time; 
and  it  is,  always  found  to  afford  more  nourifhment.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  being  bruifed  and  broken  by  the  flail, 
it  is  eafier  to  be  worked  upon  by  their  ftomachs.  This  is 
worth  regard,  becaufe  the  thrafhing  and  foddering  feafon 
naturally  enough  fall  out  together,  and  he  muft  be  very 
negligent  who  does  not  make  the  moil  of  a  known  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  it  fo  naturally  and  readily  offers  itfelf  to 
him. 

CHAP.  LXIL 

Of  the  ufe  of  oat  Jiraw  as  fodder . 

OAT  ftraw  has  fallen  into  difrepute  on  this  occafion  ; 

but  without  any  real  caufe  :  thofe  who  have  found  its 
bad  effedls  need  only  have  given  it  in  a  careful  manner,  not 
have  left  it  off  entirely. 

There  is  no  ftraw  fo  tough  as  that  of  the  oat,  and  ac- 
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cordingly  it  is  found  to  loofen  the  teeth,  hurt  the  mouth, 
and  take  off  the  ftomach  of  creatures  that  are  fed  with  it 
conftantly. 

It  is  not  like  other  difagreeable  fodder  in  this  refpedl. 
For  the  worft  of  thofe  only  give  the  creature  a  difguft  to 
that  kind,  and  it  will  readily  enough  feed  afterwards  on  any 
other.  But  oat  ftraw  makes  them  loath  all  food,  and  has 
many  times  thrown  them  into  very  mifchievous  diforders. 

The  method  to  be  obferyed  is,  to  give  this  not  conftantly 
or  alone,  but  at  times,  and  mixed  with  other  food.  There 
is  one  particular  mixture  which  is  now  found  very  advan¬ 
tageous.  This  is  the  mixing  whirm  or  furze  with  oat  ftraw  ' 
in  fodder,  the  ftiarpnefs  of  the  furze  aftifts  in  digefting  the 
toughnefs.  of  the  ftraw, 

The  method  of  ufmg  furze  for  the  food  of  cattle  has  been 
long  praddifed  in  Wales,  but  is  very  lately  brought  into  ufe 
in  England.  The  furze  is  to  be  fown  for  this  purpofe,  and 
cut  while  it  is  very  young  and  tender.  The  world  ground 
will  (erve  for  railing  it ;  and  being  fown  in  the  latter  end 

of  March,  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  for  this  fervice  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 


it  mail  be  chopped  foi all  and  bnnfed  ;  and  then  mixt  with 
cut  oat  ftraw.  The  furze  alone  is  a  very  good  food  ; 
^lengthening  the  creature  more  than  almoft  any  thin?  of 
that  kind,  but  it  does  ftiil  better  with  a  mixture  of°oat 
Itiaw  ;  for  thefe  two  things  feem  mutually  to  render  one 
another  ht  for  the  ftomach.  The  food  of  cattle  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  o*  lo  great  concern  to  the  farmer,  that  he  ought  to 
e  rtu.entivei to  every  thing  that  is  propofed  for  rendering  it 
cheaper.  I  his  is  one  of  the  new  crops  which  he  will  do 
wed  to  introduce  mto  his  ground:  The  pooreft  land  will 
erve  for  it,  therefore  it  is  raifed  at  fmall  expence;  and  the 
ihc  01  it  as  fodder  in  itfelf,  and  efpecially  as  preparing  the 
oatfoaw  ror  that  fervice,  is  very  confiderable. 

/If beuter ^  5S?  which  a  crop  of  corn  has  grown, 
the  better  and  richer  will  be  the  ftraw  for  fodder.  It  isobfem 

Lp  ^niverlali7’ that  the  ftraw  of  barley,  which  has  grown  on 

are  kern  lt*  ?  poor  and  wil1  ^arve  cattle  that 

?  on  non  M  4  }  T  reafon  is  plainly,  becaufe  it 

Wb 1 ia,nC  S  tDe^  ^0W  Parley  in  this  manner. 

toSr^TS  thefe  lands.aff°rd’  are  carried  up  at  once 
5  warce  any  remaining  in  the  ftem  •  wlTh  ferves 

^  TTirr  f"  the  of  them  to  the  gEh 

lhe  Pr°vlllon  of  nature  for  the  grain,  and  it  is 

1  happy 
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happy  for  the  farmer,  that  where  the  nourishment  is  Scanty 
it  naturally  goes  thither  :  but  in  this  leSTer  concern  of  the 
Stra w,  he  Should  know  that  it  is  left  very  defective  for  the 
fame  reafon  :  we  would  have  him  understand  juftly  and  ex¬ 
actly  every  part  of  his  profeffion,  and  every  article  of  his 
produce,  that  he  may  never  place  more  dependance  on  any 
thing  than  it  will  fcear.  This  is  the  way  never  to  be  dif- 
appointed. 

The  food  of  horfes  in  particular  is  grown  to  an  exorbitant 
price  at  this  time,  and  it  is  the  farmer’s  intereft,  in  the 
higheSl  degree,  to  ufe  every  thing  he  can  in  the  place  of 
oats,  without  damage  to  the  creature. 

It  is  worth  his  while  to  confider  this  in  the  management 
of  his  pea  crops,  for  if  pea  ftraw  be  well  got  up  and  houfed, 
especially  the  Straw  of  the  large  and  late  ripe  peafe,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  excellent  food  for  horfes.  But  this  denends  So 
much  upon  the  management  of  the  crop,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  unlefs  due  care  be  taken. 

Bean  Straw  will  alfo  go  down  very  well  with  horfes,  and 
is  good  nourishment,  but  it  all  depends  upon  the  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  for  if  this  or  the  other  be  ill  cured,  and  left  to 
grow  wet  and  dry,  muSty  and  mouldy,  and  rotten ;  the 
horfes,  if  ufed  to  better  food,  will  not  tafte  it ;  and  if,  from 
being  accuftomed  to  coarfe  living,  they  will  be  contented 
to  feed  upon  it,  they  will  fall  into  diforders :  and  the 
farmer  will  find  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  fed  with 
his  bell:  oats,  than  by  this  means  to  have  endangered  the 
lives  of  his  horfes,  loSl  the  prefent  ufe  of  their  labour,  and 
entailed  upon  himfelf  the  expence  of  farriers  hills. 

W e  fee  how  eager  the  cattle  are  to  crop  hedges  and  eat 
the  leaves  of  elm  and  other  common  trees  in  thofe -'planta¬ 
tions.  This  may  give  the  farmer  a  ufeful  hint,  and  to  all 
Such  he  Should  attend  ;  for  his  great  profit  will  arife  ffom 
making  the  moil  of  every  thing. 

When  he  has  occafion,  or  a  reafonable  opportunity  to, 
fhrowd  or  lop  elms  in  the  leaf  feafon,  let  him  carefully  lay 
up  the  Shrowds  or  branches  with  the  leaves  upon  them. 
The  cattle  do  not  want  them  then,  but  there  will  come 
a  feafon  when  food  will  be  fcarce,  and  thefe  will  then 
prove  of  excellent  fervice.  The  creatures  will  be  glad  of 
them  dry  as  well  as  green,  but  for  this  purpofe  it  is  necef~ 
fary  they  Should  have  been  dried  carefully.  If  they  are 
left  to  grow  mufty  upon  the  branches,  they  will  be  difa- 
grecable  to  them3  and  will  be  liable  alfo  to  throw  them 
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into  illnefles.  The  care  to  dry  them  wholefome  is  com-* 
prized  in  a  few  articles ;  and  the  method  of  keeping  is  eafy* 
They  muft  now  and  then  be  turned  till  the  leaves  are  dry, 
and  they  muft  be  kept  under  cover  till  they  are  wanted. 
This  trouble  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  reft  is  profit  5 
for  the  wood  will  anfwer  all  purpofes  as  well  as  if  it  had 
never  been  put  to  this  firft  ufe. 

There  are  even  weeds,  which  are  avoided  by  cattle  while 
they  are  growing,  which,  by  a  very  little  management,  be¬ 
come  a  good  food. 

The  thiftles  of  our  pafture  grounds  are  of  this  kind  ; 
and  particularly  that  called  the  fpear  thiftle.  This  firft 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  number  of  long  prickly  leaves, 
which  rife  in  form  of  a  liar,  and  one  plant  will  cover  a 
yard  of  ground  3  (hading,  prefling  down,  and  damaging  the 
foil  for  that  coriipafs  ;  the  cattle  will  not  touch  this," and' 
there  are  many  pafture  grounds,  where  an  eighth  part  of 
the  furface  is  occupied  by  thefe  plants. 

..  here  is  a  very  eafy  way  to  render  them  a  benefit  in- 
ftead  of  a  nuifance.  The  cattle  do  not  refufe  them  becaufe 
ill  tailed,  but  becaufe  they  are  prickly  j  and  their  nofes  are 
wo  unde  ci  in  attempting  to  eat  them.  Tet  them  be  cut  up 
in  this  ft  ate,  and  as  loon  as  they  begin  to  wither,  the  pric¬ 
kles  loie  their  strength,  and  the  plant  may  be  eat  without 
tiouble.  its  own  juices  then  recommend  it,  and  thofe 
creatures  will  feed  on  it  with  pleafure,  which  before  avoid-* 
ed  it  though  hungry,  rhe  time  when  they  are  between 
green  and  dry  is  the  moft  favourable  for  this,  and  that  is 
eaiiiy  feen.  1  he  prickles,  which  were  the  thing  that  ren~ 
eied  them  unfit  tor  eating,  are  then  withered  and  weak, 
but  when  tne  leaves  have  lain  to  dry,  thefe  harden  again, 
and  will  be  able  to  wound  the  mouth  as  they  did  at  firft 
.cry  one  has  obferved,  that  between  frefli  and  dry  there 
is  a  ftate  where, n  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  weak  and 

flaccid  :  it  is  at  this  time  the  thiftle  is  eatable  ;  and  only 
me  young  leaves  then.  J 

CHAP.  LXIII. 

0}  the  lifts  of  plants  hitherto  unregarded. 

ft  ^deredhhT’  iv'°  T  a,!ways  ut‘lity  in  view,  confi- 

forms  aft  KhTUai  p  antS  much  more  than  their 

£fl  imoortlnh  7  lWaS  rub!ervlem  t0  purpofes  of  the  high- 
-  importance  .  in  later  ages,  more  ingenious  but  lefs  pru, 

dent. 
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<5ent,  the  fcience  has  been  cultivated,  and  its  end,  in  a 
great  meafure,  forgot.  We  have  informed  ourfelves  of  the 
names  and  characters  of  plants,  in  regard  to  claflical  diftri- 
butions,  in  a  way  much  fuperior  to  the  antients,  but  this 
has  engrafted,  in  a  manner,  all  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
ftudied  them  ;  and  while  thoufands  have  been  added  to  our 
catalogues,  little  has  been  known  of  the  ufe,  either  of  thefe 
or  of  thofe  defcribed  before. 

At  prefent,  difcretion  feems  to  promife  again  to  blend 
itfelf  with  fcience,  and  we  fee  in  Sweden,  where  the  great- 
eft  improvements  have  been  made  in  it  as  a  fyftem,  the 
higheft  attention  is  now  alfo  paid  to  it  in  regard  to  ufe  :  the 
French  have  caught  the  fame  fire  ;  and  even  in  Ruffia,  the 
advances  of  knowledge,  vaft  and  unexpected  as  they  are, 
have  always  utility  alfo  in  view. 

One  branch  of  it  has  fallen  into  the  way  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  work,  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
prove,  certainly  with  an  attention  proportioned  to  its  im¬ 
portance  ;  with  what  fuccefs  the  world  will  judge. 

Hints  had  been  given  by  others  of  the  value  of  certain 
plants  hitherto  little  regarded  by  hufbandmen  ;  and  obfer- 
vation  pointed  out  the  plain  utility  of  others  :  experiment 
was  wanted  to  confirm  thefe  opinions,  and  the  corre- 
fpondence,  with  which  they  have  been  honoured  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  work,  by  thofe  who  ftudy  agriculture  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  given  them  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  experiment,  propofed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
book,  of  raifing  fea  fpurrey  for  the  feeding  of  cattle 
upon  the  beeches,  where  nothing  elfe  would  grow,  has 
been  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  authors 
have  been  encouraged  from  it  to  make  repeated  obferva- 
tions  on  other  plants,  which  may  be  introduced  in  the 
fame  manner ;  and  to  feek  throughout  the  writings  of  o~ 
thers,  of  earlier  or  later  date,  for  obfervations  of  a  like 
kind.  Thofe,  however  lightly  delivered  by  thofe  authors, 
have,  in  many  cafes,  been  brought  to  trial  :  and  where  they 
have  been  fuccefsful,  they  will  be  here  recommended  to  ge¬ 
neral  ufe.  Others  alfo  will  be  propofed  for  trial,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  qualities,  and  an  eafy  way  pointed  out  to 
ufe  them.  We  fhall  be  happy  to  make  the  ftudy  of  plants, 
in  this  manner,  ufeful  to  the  publick,  and  it  is  thus  we 
rationally  are  to  look  for  improvements :  nor  let  the  novelty 
be  an  objection  5  every  thing  was  new  once  :  clover  has 

indeed 
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indeed  been  fo  long  ufed,  that  the  hufhandman  looks  upon 
it  as  a  natural  part  of  his  crop,  like  giafs  ;  but  faintfoin 
and  lucern,  additions  fcarce  lefs  valuable,  are,  in  England, 
pf  very  modern  date. 

Nor  let  the  botanift  think  the  fcience  difgraced  by  our 
confidering  this  as  its  firft  value.  I  he  ufe  of  plants  in  food 
and  phyfick,  cloathing  and  building,  firft  occaiionefi  m m 
to  ftudy  them ;  and  it  was  for  the  fervice  of  thefe  purpofes 
alone,  that  they  were  confidered  by  thoie  fathers  of  the  fci¬ 
ence,  whofe  names  we  hold  in  fo  much  reverence:  ffieo- 
ph  raft  us  and  Diofcondes  knew  but  a  few  ;  and  were  little 
(killed  in  the  botanical  characters  even  of  thofe,  but  they 
underftood  their  ufes  perfedly.  If  they  had  better  defcribed 
them,  their  writings  would  have  been  of  much  more  va¬ 
lue,  and  that  deficience  we  fhould  fupply  now. 

Thefe  ufes  of  plants  thus  firft  gave  credit  to  the  ftudy  of 
botany,  and  we  fhould,  now  we  have  fo  much  improved  the 
fcience,  fhew  its  value  in  the  fame  rqanper  $  by  afcertain- 
Lng  feme,  and  by  difeovering  others. 

Even  the  claffical  diftnbutions  of  plants  may  become  ufe- 
ful  to  the  phyfician  and  the  hufbandman  ;  for  all  thofe  which 
are  truly  of  the  fame  clafs,  are  alfo  of  like  qualities. 

This  abfolute  truth  fhould  raife  the  fcience  into  very  high 
efteem ;  for  it  points  out  a  value  in  it  more  extenfive  than 
might  have  been  imagined,  giving  the  fanner  and  phyffo 
clan  at  once,  a  view  of  many  plants,  which  they  may  ra¬ 
tionally  bring  into  fervice. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  truly  natural  method  of 
cl  ailing  plants,  but  we  make  fwift  advances  towards  it:  thi§ 
will  perfect  the  fcience,  and  will  fhew  it  to  the  world  in  a 
high  point  of  view,  as  to  its  ufe.  So  far  as  we  have  fal¬ 
len  upon  the  true  diftindtions  of  nature,  the  virtues  of  all 
thefe  of  one  clafs  are  alike  ;  and  knowing  the  ufe  of  one,  we 
are  rationally  led  to  thofe  of  the  others. 

Tl  bus  all  the  truly  leguminous  kinds  are  eatable ;  and  it 
is  the  lame  in  many  other  inftances  :  the  grafs  kinds  are 
diftinguiftied  by  characters  fo  peculiar  and  obvious,  that 
no  true  botanift  can  rationally  feparate  them,  and  thefe  ail 
poffefs  the  fame  qualities.  Their  leaves  and  {talks  are  the 
food  ot  cattle  ;  their  feeds  of  birds,  and  occafionally  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Canary  seed  is  an  inftance  of  the  firft 
kind,  millet  and  panic  of  the  latter.  The  grades  of  a 
fuperior  order,  which,  from  the  largenefs  of  their  feeds,  we 
dignify  with  the  name  of  corn,  are  the  fupport  of  the  human 

fpecies. 
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fpecies.  Darnell  feems  an  exception,  but  it  may  alfo  be 
made  efculent.  The  leaves  of  the  leguminous  plants  are 
eatable  for  cattle  as  well  as  the  feeds  ;  and  this  might  have 
pointed  out  early  the  ufe  of  lentils,  to  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  tare  :  yet  was  that  valuable  crop  lon°- 
negledfed.  The  common  clover,  which  is  a  leguminous 
trefoil,  might  naturally  alfo  have  introduced  the  lucern,  and 
the  reft,  much  earlier  than  they  were.  It  is  indeed  ftrange 
upon  a  double  fcore,  that  thefe  were  negledted,  for  they  had 
not  only  the  ftamp  of  nature  upon  them,  but  the  fancftion 
of  antiquity. 

We  are  yet  fo  far  from  a  perfectly  natural  method  in  this 
fcience  of  botany,  that  even  Linnaeus,  who  has  done  more 
than  all  others  for  its  improvement,  feparates  the  grades 
according  to  his  artificial  characters,  into  various,  not  only 
diftindf,  but  remote  parts  of  his  work  :  thefe  are  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  ftudy,  but  they  will  be  removed,  and  he  Will 
deferve  ftill  more  honour  among  its  profeffors,  who,  while 
He  parties  this  point,  keeps  alfo  in  his  mind  at  all  times, 
that  which  is  moft  effential,  their  real  ufe  :  examining  what 
kinds,  in  various  countries,  are  ufed  for  food  or  drink,  for 
phytck  or  for  other  purpofes  of  ordinary  life,  down  to  the 
utenfiis  of  hufbandry. 

If  this  had  been  at  all  times  in  the  thoughts  of  botanifts, 
we  Ihould,  by  this  period,  have  been  enriched  with  many 
ufeful  additions  to  the  common  articles  of  life  ;  for  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  the  world  have  been  fearched  for  plants, 
and  multitudes  of  fpecies  are  well  known  ;  but  not  always 
their  ufes.  Mermen  has  laid  the  herbs  of  Ceylon  before  us, 
and  Rumphius  of  Amboyna ,  Van  Rhecde  of  Malabar,  Kemp- 
fer  of  Japan ,  and  Alpinus  of  Egypt ;  Oldenland  has  added 
thofe  of  the  Cape,  and  Feuillee  thofe  of  Peru ,  Hernandes 
thofe  of  Mexico ,  and  Marc  grave  of  the  Rrajlls  ;  Plumier 
has  acquainted  us  with  thofe  of  Saint  Domingo ,  our  own 
Catejby  with  thofe  of  Carolina ,  and  Clayton  of  Virginia . 
Dournefort  added  Greece  to  the  difeovered  places’ of  plants, 
and  in  Europe ,  Ray ,  Mailer  and  linn  re  us  have  given  us  a 
moft  perfect  knowledge  of  thofe  of  England ,  Sivijjerlandy 
and  Svjeden ; 

Thefe  are  the-  kingdoms  through  which  fcience  has  tra¬ 
velled  in  this  inftance,  and  tho'  utility  has  not  been  the 
great  point  with  any  of  thofe,  to  whom  we  owe  thefe  ad¬ 
ditions  to  curious  knowledge,  all  of  them  have  not  neg- 

O  y  O 

lected  it.  Much  may  be  gathered  from  their  writings, 

and' 
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and  particularly  from  thofe  of  the  three  laft,  which  it  will 
be  very  ufeful  to  apply  to  practice.  This  is  the  purpofe  of 
the  fucceeding  chapters  ;  and  we  fliall  be  happy,  if  from 
the  advantageous  conduct  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  we 
can  add  any  thing  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Britain,. 

,  CHAP.  LXIV.  1;  ,  J  ' 

Of  the  herb  ladies  mantle  to  be  ufed  for  food  of  cattle . 

ON  E  of  the  great  articles  we  want  in  hufbandry,  is  an 
artificial  grafs  for  unfavourable  hilly  paftures  :  thefe,  in 
general,  bear  a  ihort  fweet  graft,  and  are  in  great  eftima- 
tion  for  feeding,  efpecially  of  cattle  that  have  got  injury  in 
wet  grounds,  but  the  quantity  is  fo  fmali  that  they  pro¬ 
duce,  that  it  by  no  means  anfwers  the  farmer's  expecta¬ 
tions.  Clover  does  not  fucceed  well  in  thefe  grounds,  for 
there  wants  nouriiliment  to  give  it  any  large  growth,  and 
hitherto,  no  better  method  is  known  in  England  to  improve 
them,  but  by  the  addition  of  manures  :  which  they  receive 
very  ill,  and  which  their  very  ftuation  renders  frivolous, 
becaufe  the  next  rains  carry  them  off.  The  roots  of  the  fmali 
crop,  which  grows  there,  not  being  enough  to  entangle  and 
preferve  them. 

For  this  purpofe,  in  Sweden  and  feme  other  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  kingdoms,  they  fow  the  plant  ladies  mantle  alchi- 
milla.  Linnaeus  and  his  difciples  have  done  vaft  fervice 
to  that  country,  by  a  careful  obfervation  of  what  they  faw 
ufeful  or  hurtful  among  its  produces  ;  and  to  them,  proba¬ 
bly,  has  been  owing  the  introduction  of  this  plant  into  the 
Swediili  agriculture.  They  obferved  that  large  cattle 
were  fond  of  it  ;  that  they  fattened  well  in  thofe  lands 
where  it  was  moft  common,  and  that  the  cows  gave  bet¬ 
ter  milk.  1  his  they  learned  from  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  their  travels,  and  they  recommend  its  culture.  The 
farmers  could  tell  them  what  paftures  had  this  effedt  ;  and 
it  was  their  turn  then  to  acquaint  the  farmer  to  what  the 
eftedt  was  owing.  What  appeared  like  magick  to  the  huf- 
bandman,  was  familiar  to  them,  becaufe  they  immediately 
faw  what  piants  were  peculiar  to  fuch  paftures  as  produced 
this  effect  ~}  and  to  thefe  it  muft  be  owing. 

^  I  his  reafoning  was  plain  enough  for  farmers  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  thofe  of  bweden  were  not  fo  obfhnate  as  fome 
in  England  ;  they  cut  the  plant  frefh  who  had  it  not  in  their 
grounds,  and  the  corifequence  was  the  fame  in  the  cattle  to 

which 
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which  it  was  given.  They  then  planted  it  where  it  did  not 
grow  naturally,  and  it  appears,  by  all  accounts,  that  they 
have  found  great  advantage. 

This  is  not  all  the  benefit  they  have  received  from  it : 
Sweden  abounds  with  bogs,  on  which  grow  water-penny¬ 
wort  and  other  plants,  which  give  that  deplorable  diforder, 
the  rot,  to  fheep  which  feed  upon  them.  It  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  there  as  well  as  here,  to  remove  fuch  cattle  into  dry 
upland  paftures  ;  but  this  will  not  always  fucceed  where 
there  is  no  farther  affiftance  :  it  appears  by  manifold  tefti- 
mony,  that  the  fheep,  turned  into  a  ground  where  this 
plant  is  common,  always  are  cured.  Thefe  creatures  are 
fondeft  of  the  young  leaves,  juft  as  they  fhoot  from  the  root : 
the  larger  cattle  eat  the  ftalks  ;  but  the  fineft  part  of  all  is 
the  flowery  top,  juft  when  beginning  to  bloom. 

Thefe  are  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  plant,  in  the 
limited  Life  that  has  hitherto  been  made  of  it :  but  there  is  yet 
a  great  field  open  for  improvement  and  more  benefit.  It  is 
no  fmall  merit  that  it  will  grow  and  produce  large  crops 
where  little  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  any  thing  elfe  ;  but  pro¬ 
bably  it  will  fucceed  as  well  in  tillage  as  in  pafture  ground, 
and  may  prove  an  excellent  addition  to  the  number  of  our 
artificial  grades :  at  leaft,  the  experiment  is  eafily  made,  and 
there  is  great  probability  of  fuccefs. 

CHAP.  LXV. 

Defcription  of  the  plant . 

T  A  D I E  S  mantle  is  a  native  of  England  as  well  as 
JL^  Sweden,  and  it  thrives  no  where  better  than  in  our 
northern  counties,  where  improvements  are  greatly  wanting. 
It  may  be  eafily  introduced  thence  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  it  is  lefs  common. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  very  fpreading  in  its  growth, 
but  of  no  tall  ftature,  nor  fubjedt  to  run  up  into  hard, 
ufelefs  ftalks.  The  root  is  compofed  of  many  fibres  ;  the 
leaves  are  large  and  beautiful ;  they  grow  fmgly  on  fhor£ 
thick  foot  ftalks,  not  by  threes  as  in  the  trefoil  kinds  ;  and 
they  are  very  tender,  and  well  tafted.  When  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  they  are  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  one’s  hand,  almoft 
round,  but  running  out  into  feveral  corners,  and  notched 
very  delicately. 

When  thefe  firft  rife  from  the  root,  they  are  folded  to¬ 
gether  in  a  moft  elegant  manner  with  long  plaits  and  ridges, 

and 
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and  lie  in  a  fraall  compafs.  They  keep  thus  a  confideraole 
time  before  they  expand;  and  it  Bin  this  contrafted  ftate 

they  are  moft  delicate  and  Bourifhing. 

the  Italics  are  numerous,  fo  that  the  produce  is  very 
p-reat  *  for  they  alfo  are  Covered  with  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  large  fioWefy  clufters.  They  are  about  fifteen  inches  m 
leneth°:  but  they  never  rife  perfectly  upright,  nor  do  they 
lie  upon  the  ground;  their  natural  pofture  is  ^anting  up¬ 
wards,  and  one  plant  in  a  good  ftate  will  thus  fpread  into  a 
circle  of  nouriftiment,  of  half  a  yard  m  diameter,  The 
leaves  from  the  root  will  be  very  abundant,  as  well  as  the 
ftalb,  and  with  good  management  there  wid  be  a  continual 
fur-ply  of  food  for  a  great  number  of  cattle,  irom  a.  mode¬ 
rate  paftufe.  _ 

The  fiowers  are  final!,  and  incohfiderable  finglv,  out  they 

ft  and  in  fuch  large  clufters,  that  they  appear  very  conspi¬ 
cuous.  They  are  of  a  greenifh  yellows  and  they  are  of 
confiderable  duration  ;  for  to  fpeak  properly,  they  are  rather 
cups  than  fiowers,  and  are  not  of  the  nature  of  thofe  gaudy 
parts  of  plants  which  foon  decay.  he  feed  follows,  and 
is  in  its  nature  nourifhing,  more  fo  indeed  than  many  other 
kinds ;  but  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  it  produced,  and  it 
exhaufts  the  plant  fo  that  it  never  fhould  be  regarded,  ex¬ 
cept  when  fome  of  it  is  wanted  for  fowing.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  very  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way  ;  and  it  will  be  proper 
to  leave  a  few  plants  annually  to  ripen  fome  for  this  fervice. 

It  is  an  advantage  in  the  growths  of  this  plant,  that  befide 
bearing  the  bleak  expofure  of  hills,  it  will  grow  very  well 
where  there  is  fhade,  and  may  therefore  be  ufefuliy  fown  in 
thofe  pafture  grounds  bordered  by  woods  ;  and  toward  the 
hedges  of  others  where  there  are  many  trees,  for  it  will  find 
its  nouriftiment  not  only  in  fpite  of  their  fhade,  but  even 
among  their  roots. 


CHAP.  LXVL 

Of  faving  the  feed . 

^■jp  H  E  feed  of  ladies  mantle  is  not  to  be  bought ;  for  the 
feedfmen  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  herb  :  there¬ 
fore  it  muft  be  laved  from  the  wild  plants.  The  curious,  in 
fome  places,  raife  it  in  their  gardens,  but  the  feed  of  fuch 
plants  is  not  what  we  recommend  to  the  farmer  ;  neither  that 
of  all  the  wild  ones. 

What  I  have  obferved  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  this, 

where 
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Inhere  it  rifes  among  thickets  under  hedges,  or  flickered  by 
trees.  The  leaves  are  more  numerous,  the  flalks  taller, 
and  the  whole  plant  greener ;  but  in  thefe  places  the  feed 
does  not  ripen  favourably.  In  open  dry  places,  toward  the 
tops  of  hills,  in  the  midft  of  paftures,  and  where  there  is 
no  fhade  or  Aielter,  the  leaves  will  be  fewer,  the  plant 
fmaller,  and  it  will  be  throughout  of  a  yellow  green  ;  but  it 
is  under  this  lefs  robuft  appearance,  that  the  feeds  are  ri- 
pened  to  the  greateft  perfection. 

Let  the  farmer  who  intends  to  enrich  his  paftures  with 
this  plant,  mark  fome  fuch  roots  as  thefe  for  feed.  The 
plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  will  be  ripened  fix 
weeks  after ;  they  are  green  at  fir  ft,  but  grow  yellow  as 
they  ripen  •  and  when  they  are  yellow  throughout,  and  hard, 
they  are  fit  for  fervice.  Let  the  plants  be  taken  up  with 
care,  and  the  feed  thrafhed  out,  and  let  it  be  fpread  upon  a 
flieet  in  an  airy  place,  where  there  comes  no  fun  till  per¬ 
fectly  cured  ;  then  let  it  be  tied  in  a  canvas  bag,  and  hung 
up  from  the  ceiling  in  an  airy  room,  till  it  is  wanted.  This 
way  it  will  be  not  only  preferved  from  vermin,  but  it  will 
be  kept  in  a  good  condition  for  growing ;  the  principle  of 
life  is  not  fo  ftrong  in  it  as  in  many  other  feeds,  therefore 
this  caution  is  neceftary. 

Though  there  be  more  of  the  plant  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  than  elfewhere,  the  feeds  ripen  beft  in  the  more  fouth- 
ern  counties.  There  is  more  of  it  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Dur¬ 
ham  than  elfewhere  in  England ;  but  the  moft  perfeCf  feeds 
I  have  feen,  were  ripened  in  Hertfordfhire.  Near  Watford 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  plant  fcattered  in  different  places, 
and  alfo  about  Lcicefter  ;  near  Andover  in  Hampfhire  alfo, 
and  in  many  other  places:  from  fome  of  thefe  the  feed  fhouid 
be  obtained,  and,  as  in  all  new  trials  there  is  more  hazard 
as  to  the  fuccefs  than  in  others  on  plants  more  eftabliflied, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  this  fir  ft  article, 

CHAP.  LX  VII. 

Of  f owing  the  feed . 

FI  E  feeds  of  ladies  mantle,  when  cured  in  the  manner 
here  dire&ed,  may  befown  either  in  autumn  or  fpring, 
but  the  former  is  moft  natural,  for  it  is  fo  the  plant  is 
raifcd  by  nature,  and  there  is  great  advantage  in  its  having 
the  winter  for  the  new  (hoots  (Lengthening  itfelf  in  the 
ground. 


Nature 
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Nature  makes  no  other  provifion  for  the  enoeafe  of  ths 
plant  by  feed,  but  Mattering  it  by  the  winds  among  the 
srafs  of  paftures  ;  but  I  have  found  this  a  too  precarious  me¬ 
thod  to  be  followed  by  art.  In  the  experiments  I  have  made, 
few  plants  thus  rofe  from  a  great  deal  of  good  feed.  _  1  mould 
therefore  advife  opening  the  ground  a  little  for  it ;  or  elfe 
fprinkling  it  on  largely  juft  before  the  laying  on  of  manure. 

As  in  all  new  things,  trials  fhould  be  made  at  the  leaft 
expence  that  can  be,  and  this  plant  is  yet  altogether  new  to 
the  Englifh  hufbandman,  the  following  method  may  be  ad- 

vifeable.  .  c  .. 

Let  a  piece  of  pafture  ground  be  choien  that  is  of  as  lit¬ 
tle  value  as  may  be,  and  let  it  oe  of  fuch  a  kind„as  the  plant 
naturally  loves.  If  the  farmer  have  a  fmall  clofe  upon  a 
hilly  fituation  that  is  barren,  over-run  with  bufhes  and  ant¬ 
hills,  and  bordered  by  a  wood,  let  him  chufe  this  for  the 
purpofe  ;  or  let  the  land-owner  inclofe  fuch  a  piece  as  this, 
fo  the  foil  be  not  abfolute  heath.  The  value  of  fuch  a  piece 
of  land  is  very  little,  and  whether  the  plant  fhould  fucceed 
on  it  or  not,  the  culture,  we  are  about  to  direct,  will  not 
be  thrown  away. 

In  autumn  let  the  drefling  of  the  clofe  be  begun.  Let 
the  bufhes  be  drawn  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  inftrument  we 
have  defcribed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
and  let  it  be  ufed  all  round  the  hedges.  In  neglected  ground 
the  hedges  always  encroach  upon  the  pafture  ;  the  bram¬ 
ble  drops  its  ends  and  takes  root,  and  the  black  thorn  pro¬ 
duces  fuckers  to  a  great  diftance  ;  let  all  thefe  be  cleared 
away  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the 
ground,  and  the  pafture  be  thus  reftored  to  its  original  extent. 

Next  let  thiftles,  fern,  or  other  perennial  weeds,  be 
cleared  away  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  laftly,  let  all  the 
ant-hills  be  cut  down  by  means  of  the  ant-hill  plow. 

Let  the  perfon,  who  performs  this  work,  carry  fome  of 
the  feed  of  the  ladies  mantle  in  his  apron.  The  tearing  up 
the  fhrubs  and  perennial  large  rooted  weeds,  will  break  the 
ground  a  little  ;  and  in  every  fpot  where  it  is  fo  broken,  let 
him  bury  half  a  dozen  feeds  at  fmall  diftances  j  and  at  a- 
bout  a  finger’s  breadth  deep. 

The  iurface  will  be  left  bare,  where  the  ant-hills  were 
cut  up  ;  and  let  him  there  ftir  it  a  little  with  a  fmall  rake, 
and  fcattering  on  fome  more  feeds,  tread  them  in,  and 
rake  the  fpot  again.  .Laftly,  let  him  go  round  near  all  the 
hedges,  and  efpecialiy  toward  the  edge  of  the  wood,  if 

there 
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there  be  one  ;  and  moving  the  furface  a  little  with  a  trow* 
el  at  different  places,  let  him  put  into  each  fome  of  the  feeds* 
Let  thefe  be  let  in  clofe  under  the  hedges,  and  on  the  Tides 
and  edges  of  the  banks  of  ditches  by  them.  Weeds  will 
grow  there  if  not  prevented  $  and  there  is  no  way  To  well 
as  this,  of  raffing  a  ufeful  plant  in  their  place.  It  will  foon 
be  ffrong  enough  to  deftroy  them.  If  there  be  a  pond  or 
hole  of  water,  let  the  Tides  and  Hoping  bank  of  that  be  alfa 
planted  with  fome  of  the  feeds  ;  for  this  is  an  herb  which 
will  grow  on  almoft  all  kinds  of  wafte  ground.  This  done, 
let  the  remainder  of  the  feed  be  fcattered  over  the  pafture, 
where  there  has  been  no  opening  made,  and  thus  all  left 
to  nature. 

The  {ingle  care  requifite  farther  is,  that  cattle  be  not 
turned  in  during  the  winter,  for  the  feet  of  cows  and  oxe; 
would  tread  down  and  deftroy  the  young  fhoots  ;  and  fheep 
are  fo  fond  of  the  fir  ft  leaves,  while  juft  fhooting,  that 
they  would  gnaw  them  up  roots  and  all.  After  this 
winter,  the  plants  will  be  fo  well  eftablifhed,  as  to  need  no- 
thing  of  that  care. 

If  that  be  true  in  larger  works  which  I  have  feen  in  fmall 
experiments,  there  will  be  a  great  many  plants  in  the 
places  where  the  ant-hills  flood,  and  upon  the  banks,  by 
the  hedges,  and  in  the  places  of  the  fhrubs  and  weeds ;  but 
few  in  that  part,  where  the  natural  grafs  was  undifturbed. 
If  this  prove  the  cafe,  fome  of  the  plants  from  the  ant-hill 
fpots  where  they  grow  thickeft,  fhould  be  removed  into 
places  where  they  are  wanted.  Half  a  day’s  labour  will  do 
this  in  a  fmall  clofe,  and  if  a  rainy  day  in  fpring  be  chofen 
for  the  purpofe,  fcarce  one  plant  will  fail  growing. 

As  a  great  point  will  now  be  eftablifhing  the  roots,  cat* 
tie  fhould  not  be  turned  in  in  wet  weather.  In  June  the 
plants  will  be  got  into  flower,  and  the  ground  fhould  then 
be  mowed  The  hay,  though  fmall  in  quantity,  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  in  its  kind  i  and  after  this  the  roots  will  not  make 
any  other  vigorous  pufh  for  flowering  :  they  will  be  unex- 
haufted,  and  their  produce  in  leaves  and  fhoots  of  ftalks, 
which  may  be  eaten  off  while  young,  will  be  very  great* 

Thus  is  the  pafture  prepared  at  fmall  expence  :  and  it  be¬ 
comes  not  only  a  valuable  one  for  general  feeding,  but 
a  relief  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  for  cattle,  that  have 
been  rendered  lick  by  the  rank  weeds  of  marfhy  grounds,  and 
for  cows,  whofe  milk  is  either  rendered  bad  by  improper 
•food,  or  grows  deficient  in  quantity.  We  know  the  fto- 
Vol.  IV".  O  macfi 
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rnach  muft  be  in  order,  or  it  is  impoffible  good  milk  can 
be  produced  ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  virtue  in  this  plant,  for 
diforders  of  the  ftomach  in  thefe  cattle.  When  they  yield 
little  milk,  the  quantity  is  found  gradually  to  encreafe,  up¬ 
on  their  taking  this  food  ;  and  when  the  bad  quality  is  more 
the  cafe,  the  quantity  will  feerti  leffened  at  fir  ft,  but  it  will 
immediately  grow  better  in  quality;  and  from  time  to  time 
the  quantity  will  afterwards  encreafe,  till  there  will  be  at  leaf! 
as  much  of  the  good  milk,  as  there  was  of  the  bad  :  and  the 
amendment  will  continue. 

This  is  of  great  confequence  to  the  farmer,  who  ufes  his 
milk  in  his  own  dairy.  When  it  is  for  faie,  the  quantity  is 
more  regarded  than  any  thing  ;  but  it  is-  otherwife  when  the 
butter  is  to  be  made  at  home.  Farmers  at  all  times  have 
known,  that  the  food  of  the  cow  had  great  effed  on  this  5 
but  they  have  not  always  guefled  at  the  true  caufe.  They 
have  thrown  the  praife  fometimes  on  one  plant,  fometimes 
on  another  ;  but  there  is  none  equal  to  this,  nor  can  any 
thing  be  eafier  than  railing  it  in  due  quantity.  Whether  it 
would  ferve  alone,  is  a  point  yet  to  be  determined.  What 
we  know  of  its  efredfs,  is  in  a  mixture  with  grafs  ;  but  it 
may  be  railed  fingly  in  fields,  and  the  experiment  is  very 
well  worth  trial. 

CHAP.  LX  V  III. 

Of  the  management  of  the  pafture  of  this  plant . 

A  F  I  E  Pv  the  firft  year’s  growth,  nothing  can  hurt  the 
Loies  mantle  :  but  there  are  many  things  that  may  af- 
iiit  its  growth  :  and  this  is  an  article  worth  attention.  The 
vudng  or  cows,  though  cold  in  its  nature,  agrees  very  well 
wuin  this  piant ;  but  of  all  things  which  promote  its  free 
growth,  that  mould  which  is  dug  from  under  the  bottom  of 
an  old  wood  pile  is  the  principal.  This  we  have  advifed  the 
i aimer  to  ufe  on  his  pafture  ground  in  general,  for  it  favours 
growth  of  all  pafture  plants,  and  in  particular  of  grafs  and 
t.  c  oi  ,  but  there  is  a  peculiar  reafon  why  it  is  excellent  in 
t  ns  refpect  for  the  ladies  mantle,  which  is,  that  one  of  the 
natural  places  of  growth  of  that  herb,  is  in  coppices  and 
a,w  woo  -s,  where  the  broken  branches  rot  upon  the  ground, 
mm  a  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  natural  manure,  which  favours 
certain  plants.  Wood  betony  and  fanicle  are  of  this  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  ladies  mantle,  though  not  limited  to  wood  ground 
ne/er  fiourdhes  better  than  when  it  has  chanced  to  fow 
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itfelf  by  one  of  the  road  ways,  in  fuch  a  wood  ;  where  them 
is  air,  and  this  particular  nourifhment. 

For  thefe  reafons  let  the  farmer  procure  a  quantity  of  this 
manure  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  cattle  are  taken  off 
to  give  the  pafture  time  for  a  new  flioot,  let  a  frnall  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  be  ftrewed  over  the  places  where  the  ladies 
mantle  grows.  It  will  not  be  wanted  under  the  wood  fide, 
or  clofe  to  the  hedges;  for  there  nature  fupplies  the  fame 
afliftance  :  but  in  the  open  parts  of  the  ground,  where 
the  ant-hills  have  been  cut  up,  let  this  be  done,  and  it 
will  be  worth  while  for  the  firft  time,  and  while  the  plants 
are  young,  to  lay  it  on  tenderly  by  hand,  that  the  heart  of 
the  plants  be  not  covered.  A  few  fhowers  will  wafh  in  its 
virtue,  and  by  that  time  the  natural  grafs  has  recovered  it¬ 
felf,  this  will  be  in  good  condition  again. 

Ladies  mantle  is  green  all  winter,  and  naturally  fends  up 
frefti  fupplies  of  leaves  as  the  old  are  eaten  ;  but  it  will  do 
this  more  fully,  after  the  manure  we  have  directed  ,  and  the 
pafture  will  recruit  itfelf  after  feeding  in  a  furprifing  man¬ 
ner,  not  only  for  quickftefs,  hut  for  quantity. 

In  feeding  countries  it  will  be  advifeable,  if  the  method 
proves  as  fuccefsful  in  England  as  in  Sweden,  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  thefe  paftures  to  be  eaten  in  fucceftion  5 
that  when  the  cattle  are  turned  out  of  one  into  another, 
there  may  be  time  for  a  new  fhoot  of  this  quick  growing 
plant,  without  any  neceffity  of  eating  it  down  too  low. 

How  far  it  will  fucceed  as  hay,  is  another  article  not  yet 
determined  by  experience,  but  there  is  all  the  probability  in 
the  world  that  it  will  anfwer  excellently  in  this  cafe  :  there 
fhould  be  only  one  crop  cut  in  the  feafon  ;  all  the  reft  fed 
down.  The  fummer  crop  for  hay  muft  be  cut  juft  when  the 
plants  are  at  their  full  growth,  they  and  the  grafs  together! 
and  after  this,  the  plants  will  be  eafily  kept  to  leaves  only  ; 
for  the  fhoot  for  a  ftalk  and  for  flowering,  is  naturally  made 
only  once  in  the  year,  and  that  is  the  only  time  when  it  is 
pufhed  forcibly  :  for  the  reft,  if  the  young  ftalks  be  eaten 
down  once  or  twice,  juft  when  they  would  make  the  fecond 
and  third  attempt,  all  after  this  will  be  fpent  in  leaves,  of 
which  there  will  rife  clufters  after  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
as  much  as  a  bufliei  would  cover  from  every  root. 

The  farmer  who  ilia  11  be  induced  to  try  this  plant,  fhould 
watch,  by  the  condition  of  his  frock  that  feed  upon  the  paf¬ 
tures  where  it  is  rafted,  ¥/hat  proportion  of  the  ladies 
mantle  does  beft  among  the  grafs ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
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lieve,  from  all  I  have  read  or  feen,  that  this  plant  fucceed# 
better,  at  leaft  for  milch  cows,  when  it  is  eaten  in  a  certain 
proportion  with  grafs,  than  abfolutely  alone. 

Experience  and  obfervation  will  be  the  beft  guides  in  this 
matter  ;  and  when  this  juft  proportion  is  once  known,  the 
plant  will  be  eafily  kept  up  to  it ;  for  when  there  is  once 
a  quantity  of  it  eftablilhed,  there  will  always  be  new  plants 
riling  in  the  field,  which  may  be  pulled  up  or  fpared  ac¬ 
cording;  to  that  direction. 

w 

CHAP.  LXIX. 

Of  the  care  and  management  in  fucceeding  years. 

LADIES  mantle  increafing  very  faft  at  the  root,  the 
feveral  tufts  will  in  time  exceed  the  bignefs  we  have 
mentioned  ;  and  when  they  are  too  much  enlarged,  the  out- 
fide  only  will  be  good,  the  middle  of  the  tuft  producing 
lefs  ;  and  what  it  does,  inferior  in  its  nature. 

The  fame  thing  occurs  in  gardens  ;  where  the  perennial 
rooted  plants  would  foon  be  choaked  up  with  their  own 
abundance,  and  lofe  a  great  part  of  their  beauty,  did  not 
the  gardener  take  them  up  and  part  them.  This  would 
be  too  much  trouble  in  a  field  ;  and  it  is  not  neceflary  : 
there  is  another  way  more  eafy,  and  more  beneficial. 

It  will  not  be  till  the  fixth  or  feventh  year  that  the  plants 
will  any  where  he  encreafed  to  this  improper  fize  ;  and  it  will 
be  then  principally  on  the  places  where  the  ant-hills  flood, 
becaufe  there  each  tuft  is  compofed  of  feveral  others. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  let  thefe  large  tufts  be  pul¬ 
led  up  entirely  ;  a  proper  referve  of  others  having  been 
made,  to  fupply  the  place  of  them  ;  and  let  the  new  broken 
mould  upon  thofe  fpots  be  fown  with  hay-feed  of  a  proper 
kind  :  beft  of  all,  if  from  the  hay  of  the  fame  or  fome  like 
pafture.  The  bal-dnefs  of  thefe  (pots  will  iaft  but  a  little 
while,  and  the  grafs  that  grows  from  the  feed  fown  upon 
them,  will  prefendy  overtake  the  reft.  The  upper  coat 
of  the  mould,  which  is  the  principal  part  into  which  the 
roots  of  grafs  run,  has  been  in  a  kind  of  fallow  under  the 
fit  ad  e  of  the  ftalks  of  the  plants  which  grew  there,  whofe 
roots-  went  deeper  for  their  nouriftiment  ,  and  the  new 
growth  upon  them  will  be  very  vigorous  for  that  reafon. 

One  article  there  is  we  have  not  yet  named  in  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  this  plant,  which  is,  the  faving  feed  from  the 
paftures  thus  enriched  with  it  \  but  a  very  (hort  inftru&ion 

will 
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will  ferve  that  purpofe.  How  nature  forms  the  rnoffc 
perfect  feeds  of  it,  we  have  fhewn  ;  and  in  the  parts  of 
fuch  a  pafture  moft  fuited  to  that  purpofe,  that  is,  in 
thofe  parts  which  are  moft  open  to  the  fun,  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  plants  fhould  be  referved  for  that  ufe. 
This  muft  he  done  by  fencing  them  in  with  hurdles  from 
the  beginning  of  May,  till  the  time  when  the  feed  is  per¬ 
fectly  ripe:  they  are  then  to  be  cut  as  we  directed  under  the 
firft  head,  and  that  part  of  the  pafture  will  be  foon  in  the 
fame  condition  with  the  reft.  To  promote  this,  it  may  be 
proper,  as  thefe  particular  roots  have  been  moft  exhaufted, 
to  fprinkle  over  them,  when  the  plants  are  taken  off,  fome 
of  the  wood-pile  earth  before  directed. 

Horfe  dung  is  the  common  manure  of  pafture  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  it  can  be  had  in 
fufficient  quantity  ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  tiled  to  thofe  paftures 
where  fo  much  dependance  is  had  upon  this  particular  plant  $ 
for  it  is  againft  its  nature.  Nothing  is  fo  well  fuited  to  it, 
as  the  dung  of  large  cattle.  That  of  flieep  would  be  too 
hot  alone  5  but  when  thefe,  and  cows  or  oxen  are  fed 
upon  it  alternately,  the  coldnefs  of  one  of  thefe  dungs  mo¬ 
derates  the  heat  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  very  well 
anfwers  the  purpofe. 

Thefe  are  the  beft  directions  which  we  are  yet  able  to 
give  ;  but  they  are  very  imperfect  in  refpedt  of  what  may 
be  done  hereafter,  if  the  plant  fhould  get  footing  in  Eng¬ 
land.  However,  fuch  as  they  are  they  cannot  miflead  : 
they  are  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  what 
is  known  of  its  culture  in  Sweden  ;  and  they  are  fufficient 
till  more  of  it  is  known. 

C  H  A  P.  LXX. 

Of  the  bur-reed . 

WE  laft  treated  of  the  culture  of  a  plant,  fuited  by  na¬ 
ture  to  give  additional  richnefs  to  high  grounds  ;  but 
thefe  are  not  the  only  kinds  of  land  capable  of  improvement 
by  the  introduction  of  herbs  fuited  to  them  ;  and  fit  for  the 
purpofes  of  feeding.  The  loweft,  wetteft,  and  moft  marfhy 
ground,  is  capable  of  a  very  eafy  amendment  upon  the  fame 
principle  ;  and  the  plant  we  are  about  to  recommend  for 
that  purpofe  is  a  very  common  one,  though  neglected.  Qb- 
fervation  has  fhewn  in  other  countries,  that  it  is  uieful  ia 
this  refpeCt,  and  thofe,  who  have  ffien  this,  have  propa- 
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gated  it  in  fuch  places.  The  advantage  is  not  fo  great  as 
in  the  preceding  inftance,  but  neither  is  the  trouble  ;  and  as 
that  was  employed  on  land  of  little  value,  this  is  intended 
for  fuch  as  is  of  no  value  at  all. 

When  we  name  wet  and  marfliy  places  for  the  railing  of 
this  plant,  we  are  not  to  be  underload  as  meaning  bogs.. 
There  are  plants  peculiar  to  bogs,  utterly  djflindf  from  the 
common  water  plants,  and  unlike,  them  ;  as  the  wet  in 
which  they  grow  is  unlike  common  water.  By  water  plants 
we  underftand  thofe  which  grow  about  the  edges  of  rivers 
and  ponds  :  and  bur-reed  is  one  of  thefe.  It  will  readily 
grow  on  fuch  wet  foils  in  other  places  ;  but  not  on  bogs  ; 
for  though  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  water,  it  rriuft  be  in 
the  natural  ftate ;  not  fuch  as  is  feen  in  the  wet  parts  of  ab~ 
folute  boggy  land. 

The  plant  has  been  known  in  the  earlieft  time  ;  and  from 
thence  to  the  prefent  it  has  been  known  cattle  eat  it 
greedily,  but  no  advantage  has  been  made  of  the  obfer- 
vation,  Theophraftus,  who  calls  it  Butomus a  name 
we  have  of  late  attributed  to  another  of  the  water  plants, 
fays,  oxen  fed  on  it  ;  and  in  the  Me  of  Ely,  where  it  is 
moft  common  of  all,  though  every  where  frequent  enough, 
the  farmers  obferve,  that  their  cows  and  oxen  frequently 
get  into  muddy  ditches,  where  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
loft  for  the  fake  of  feeding  on  this  plant  which  grows  in 
them.  I  hey  have,  in  feme  places,  been  at  the  pains  to 
cleftroy  whole  banks  of  it,  by  tearing  them  up  and  burning 
them,  not  recolledting  that  the  fondnefs  of  thefe  cattle  for 
the  herb,  and  their  plainly  feeding  on  it  without  hurt,  was 
an  indication  that  it  would  be  worth  their  cultivating  in 
places  where  it  could  be  got  at  without  this  danger  ;  and 
where  the  ground  was  good  for  nothing  elfe.  Linnaeus,  in 
his  account  of  the  Lapland  plants,  makes  the  like  obfer- 
vation  on  the  delight  oxen  takes  in  feeding  on  this  ;  and 
others,  in  various  places,  have  made  the  fame  remark. 
Tv  hat  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  farther  is,  the  effedt  it 
takes  upon  them.  I  his  I  have  enquired  by  letters,  to  va¬ 
rious  perions  who  are  curious  in  thefe  refearches  ;  and  though 
■a.  fun  credit  could  not  be  given  m  fuch  a  cafe  to  any  one 
testimony,  becaufe  error  is  fo  eafy,  yet,  when  feveral  con- 
■  rm  a  Loq  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  true;  at  leaft,  if 
t  <-  accounts  aie  favourable,  we  are  juftified  in  recommend¬ 
ing  the  thing  to  more  trial. 

Me  information  I  have  received  concerning  this  plant, 
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declares  it  to  be  innocent,  and  feme  go  much  farther,  de¬ 
claring  it  highly  ufeful. 

Upon  a  fair  obfervatlon  made  for  many  months,  on 
cattle  put  to  feed  in  paflures  where  there  was,  and  others 
where  there  was  not  this  plant,  it  appears  that  thofe  fat¬ 
tened  fooner  where  there  was  plenty  of  It,  than  fuch  as  fed 
on  paHures  where  there  was  little  or  none.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  dung,  which  I  de fired  might  be  particularly  ob~ 
ferved,  fufpedfing  the  plant  might  incline  them  to  a  purg¬ 
ing  ;  nothing  of  this  appeared  in  any  inflance  wherein  I 
have  received  information. 

The  effed  on  milch  cows  is  the  encreafmg  the  quantity 
of  their  milk;  whether  or  not  it  debafed  it  in  quality,  I  am 
not  able  exadlly  to  determine.  If  it  have  that  effed,  it 
cannot  be  in  any  great  degree.  The  generality  of  thofe, 
from  whom  I  receive  accounts,  mention  the  encreafe  of 
quantity  without  any  hint  of  the  quality  being  altered ;  but 
from  two  correfpondents  in  different  parts  of  Yorkfiiire,  I 
received  fufpicions,  that  the  advantage  in  quantity  was  loft 
in  the  different  nature  of  the  milk.  Thefe  correfpondents 
fay,  that  it  gives  no  peculiar  favour  to  the  milk,  but  that 
it  is  thinner,  and  fomewhat  bluer  in  colour ;  and  that  the 
cream,  though  good,  was  not  in  the  fame  proportion. 

Thus  Hands  the  prefent  teftimony,  which  future  obfer- 
vations  will  either  confirm  or  refute  ;  but  as  it  Hands,  there 
is  all  imaginable  reafon  for  making  the  experiment,  and 
there  will  be  no  expence,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  eafy, 

C  H  A  P.  LXXI. 

D  ejcription  of  the  plant. 

THE  bur  reed  is  a  plant  of  two  foot  and  a  half  high 
when  in  flower,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  leaves  only  are  feen,  and  thefe  are  the  beH  nourifliment. 
The  root  is  compofed  of  many  long  Hrings  joined  to  a  frnall 
head.  The  leaves  rife  jn  cluHers  from  thefe,  and  they  are 
long  and  flefhy  ;  they  refemble  flag  leaves  at  firH  fight,  but 
when  better  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  not  flat,  but 
almoH  triangular.  They  are  of  a  fine, 
lour,  and  very  juicy. 

The  Halk  is  round  and  thick,  fometimes  it  riles  Angle, 
and  fometimes  it  is  branched  :  there  are  leaves  on  it,  prin¬ 
cipally  toward  the  bottom,  and  they  are  like  thofe  from 
the  root.  The  flowers  Hand  in  round  knots  toward  the 
top,  and  they  are  frnall  and  white,  the  feeds  follow  on  low¬ 
er  parts  of  the  Halk,  and  are  collected  alfo  into  round  duff 
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ters,  like  burrs  upon  the  common  burdock,  or  like  the  fruit 
of  the  plane  tree.  i  hefe  ripen  and  may  be  fown  :  but  the 
ready  way  of  propagating  the  plant  is  by  the  root.  Where  - 
ever  there  is  damp  ground  it  will  grow ;  but  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  will  be  to  the  farmer,  who  has  a  brook  run- 
niiw  through  his  grounds  ;  or  any  other  quantity  of  water. 

The  Tides  of  rivers  are  always  covered  with  a  kind  of  wa¬ 
ter  weeds,  and  thefe  are  generally  ufelefs,  and  many  kinds 
of  them  dangerous  5  for  the  moft  poifonous  of  the  Engliih 
plants  are  natives  of  our  river  Tides.  In  the  place  of  thefe 
lie  will  have  an  opportunity,  with  very  little  trouble  and 
without  expence,  to  plant  an  herb  that  will  be,  in  the  hio-h- 
eh.  cegree,  agreeable  to  his  cattle,  and  will  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe  ^excellently  in  feeding  them  5  and  perhaps,  yet  more 
beneacmily  ferve  him  in  regard  to  his  cows,  by  increafino- 
their  quantity  of  milk.  " 

There  will  be  this  farther  advantage  in  raifing  the  plant, 
that  it  will  keep  the  ihore  dear  of  feveral  kinds  which  are 
apt  to  encroach  upon  the  land.  The  water  weeds  of  feme 
ipectes  are  or  the  fame  quality  with  the  hedge  fhrubs  of  paf- 
tures,  they  will  run  at  the  root,  and  encroach  upon  the 
banks,  i  nus  the  water  docks  and  many  other  kinds  which 
no  creature  eats,  when  they  have  got  footing  upon  the  bank, 

JUn  ]3|nL°f  ff  Sround’  and  the  farmer  lofes  fo  much  land 
for  all  ufefu  purpoles,  the  whole  way.  This  may  be  pre- 

hj  P  ant,in§  thls  Part3cular  herb  ;  for  it  will  occupy 
the  place  entirely,  giving  no' room  for  any  other  ;  and  it  will 
not  run  into  the  ground,  unlefs,  where  that  happens  to  be 

rooTs  Will  !f  Wuil  hrf  nothinS  elfe  •  in  which  cafe,  the 
f  jXiend  thcmfelves  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 

farmer,  and  not  at  all  in  any  other.  ' 

a  flan  hrTrnrman  Wh°  fe  f* fture  Sround>  throuSh  which 

ST»  rif  >»“”•  * '» k™  1-3 ,  “I..' 

pi  eye,  muft  have  feen,  that  what  may  be  called  the  bank 

felyes°mohtheS4atef  fo*  *  toTk  T  “  P’ 7^ them- 

ter  fen  each  fide3  7  T*  *!alf  °f  the  furfece  of  the  wa- 
themf  Ives  fe  t  e  land"  and  I  rT’  Which  had  r°oted 
of  toots,  which  efee°ff;U™erS  f  fe  PT 

over  the  furface.  Since  this  fe  h  fe  r  cfc‘«ued  coat 

■  ■  rnis  1S  t,lc  coyrfe  of  nature,  and 
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flie  will  have  it  fo,  the  queftion  is  eafily  anfwered,  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  weeds  {hall  be  poifonous,  ufelefs,  or  wholefome. 
This  is  in  the  farmer’s  power,  and  let  him  Life  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  rightly.  All  water  plants  are  full  of  life,  and  none 
more  than  this  :  therefore,  wherever  it  is  planted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  it  will  grow. 

CHAP.  LXXIX. 

Of  the  manner  cf  planting  it . 

AS  I  conceive  the  farmer  will  reap  great  advantage  from 
this  herb,  and  the  utmoft  trouble  he  can  employ  up¬ 
on  it  is  but  little,  X  would  not  have  him  omit  that.  The 
following  method  will  be  the  heft  for  planting  it.  I^et  him 
clear  away  all  the  weeds  which  grow  along  the  banks  of  the 
brook  or  river,  and  all  that  run  into  the  water  itfelf  from 
the  Tides.  Let  him  diftinguifh  thofe  which  run  in  from 
the  fides,  from  fuch  as  abfolutely  rife  from  the  natural  bot¬ 
tom.  There  are  many  of  thefe,  the  pond  weeds  and  the 
like,  and  it  is  unneedful  to  difpiace  them,  becaufe  nothing 
will  grow  in  their  place  ;  but  what  we  mean  here,  are 
thofe  kinds,  which,  though  their  roots  are  in  the  mud,  are, 
in  every  other  part,  out  of  the  water ;  and  which  have  ori¬ 
ginally  been  fent  into  the  water,  by  creeping  roots  and 
italics  from  the  bank.  The  fame  mud  which  fupported  thefe 
will  as  well  nouriih  the  ufeful  herb  here  propofed,  and  be¬ 
ing  cleared  of  thefe,  it  will  readily  receive  it.  Let  the  face 
of  the  bank  be  alfo  cleared,  for  it  muft  be  planted  there  ; 
and  let  not  the  farmer  grudge  this  trouble,  for  he  will  have 
no  more.  Indeed,  if  he  be  a  good  manager,  this  labour 
will  pay  itfelf,  independently  of  the  expected  benefit.  The 
weeds  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  j  they  will  make  a  very 
ufeful  addition  to  the  dunghill. 

When  the  bank  is  cleared,  let  a  parcel  of  the  bur-reed 
be  drawn  up  from  fome  neighbouring  water  in  the  month 
of  Auguft,  and  then  let  the  farmer  part  the  roots,  trim  off* 
the  fibres  as  gardeners  do,  and  opening  holes  in  the  bank 
on  each  fide  at  a  yard  diftance,  and  juft  upon  the  level  of 
the  water :  let  one  good  root  be  planted  in  each  of  thefe 
holes  :  nature  will  do  all  the  reft.  The  plants  will  be 
ftrong  before  winter ;  and  the  next  fpring  the  whole  verge 
of  the  water  on  each  fide  will  be  covered  with  a  green  bed 
of  this  herb. 

In  July  they  will  ilioot  up  for  dowering,  but  this  fhould, 
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by  all  means,  be  prevented,  for  it  exhaufts  the  roots,  and 
prevents  the  growth  of  leaves.  No  more  is  required  than 
to  fend  a  man  with  a  fcythe  along  the  banks,  or  into  the 
water,  with  orders  to  cut  off  all  the  rifmg  ftalks. 

Once  again,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  weeks,  it 
will  be  proper  to  do  this,  but  it  will  not  be  neceffary  after 
that  any  more  ;  for  the  {hooting  feafon  will  be  over  for  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  whole  force  of  nature  will  be  fpent  in  forming 
off-fets  from  the  roots,  and  fending  up  {hoots  of  clufters  of 
leaves  from  them. 

What  may  be  done  thus,  by  a  very  little  art,  I  have  feen 
plainly  enough  proved  by  what  happens  in  nature.  Near 
Denham  in  Buckinghamshire,  there  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  one  of  the  hanks  of  one  of  the  {hallow  trout  ri¬ 
vers,  occupied  by  this  valuable  plant.  It  has,  every  where, 
run  three,  four,  or  five  feet  into  the  water ;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  hole  burrowed  into  the  land  by  any  hidden  turn 
of  the  ftream,  this  alfo  is  covered  with  it.  Where  any  lit¬ 
tle  ditch  or  drain  opens  into  the  river,  the  water  juft  has 
its  current,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  fpace  is  occupied  by  bur 
reed.  The  quantity  is  vaft :  it  has  no  where  encroached 
upon  any  iifeful  part  of  the  ground ;  but  compleatly  occu¬ 
pies,  all  that  is  too  wet,  for  better  produce,  taking  the 
place  of  rufties  and  thofe  other  four  weeds,  too  common 
about  waters.  The  cattle  are  extreamly  fond  of  it ;  and 
the  more  it  is  crop’d,  the  fafter  it  grows.  I  have  enquired 
among  thofe,  to  whom  the  cattle  belonged,  which  fed  on 
this  particular  fpot,  what  were  the  eftecfts  ;  but  thefe  kind 
or  people  iefs  attend  to  their  own  bufmefs  than  any  others. 
All  I  learned  was,  that  thefe  paftures  were  efteemed  het- 
tei  than  the  otheis  about  them  ;  but  as  to  the  plant,  which 
was  palpably  the  occafion  of  that  fuperiority,  they  plainly 

knew  nothing  of  it :  not  fo  much  as  that  any  fucb  thin'o- 
was  there.  & 

Where  the  water  \s  of  this  kind,  clear  and  fwift  in  cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  adjoining  ground  rich,  this  plant  flouriihes 
belt  of  all.  Thefe  waters  are  generally  {hallow;  and  the 
cattle  walk  m  up  to  the  mid  leg,  and  ftand  in  them 
reeding  : .  an  epicure  would  envy  them  the  repaft.  His 
wine  in  ice  does  not  equal  tbs  coolnefs  of  the  frefh  ftream, 
r.or  aL  his  deucacies  the  full  flavour  of  that  Angle  herb  to 
tnen  undebauched  appetites.  This  may  be  feen  in  their  aft 
pea,  and  the  confluence  is  their  growing  fle% ;  and  for 
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the  fame  caufe,  better  health  and  more  nourifhment,  the 
cows  alfo  fill  the  dairy. 

In  fome  other  pieces  of  ground  near  the  edges  of  the  fame 
rivers*  I  have  obferved  this  plant  grow  all  along  the  fides 
of  the  little  drains  they  cut  to  let  off  the  water  after  flood¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  confequence  has  been  the  fame  as  in  the  other 
inftances  :  the  large  cattle,  fed  upon  fuch  ground,  have 
always  eat  this  down  before  .they  touched  any  thing  elfe 
upon  the  place ;  and  they  throve  very  well  fo  long  as 
there  was  any  quantity  of  it,  and  no  longer  ;  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  growth  upon  ground,  that  wants  this  kind  of  drain¬ 
ing,  is  not  favourable  to  thefe  large  and  nice  creatures. 

From  this  obfervation,  which,  however  limited  in  its 
nature,  is  accurately  true,  we  may  be  led  to  fomething  more 
cf  extream  ufe  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

CHAP.  LXXIII. 

Of  planting  bur  reed  on  boggy  ground. 

I  Have  obferved  that  the  bur  reed  is  no  where  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  in  the  Me  of  Ely,  and  the  other  fen  countries. 
It  may  be  there  made  of  great  ufe,  though  at  prefent  it  is 
not ;  and  by  the  fame  rule  in  other  places,  which  are  of  a 
like  character  and  quality.  We  have  large  fpots  of  ground 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  called  moors  ; 
and  which  are  of  the  nature  of  the  fen  land  :  that  is,  they 
lie  juft  above  the  level  of  the  rivers,  which  run  by  them 
in  their  common  ftate,  but  confiderably  lower  than  the  wa¬ 
ters  rife  in  floods.  They  are  therefore  often  overflowed, 
and  always  wet ;  they  are  of  little  value  for  any  of  the 
farmers  purpofes  ;  for  the  grafs  is  poor  and  four,  and  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  year  they  can  be  of  any  ufe,  or  are  paf- 
fable. 

There  always  are  hollows  and  a  kind  of  ditches  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  thefe  grounds,  which  detain  the  water  longeft, 
and  which  indeed  are  fcarce  ever  truly  dry.  Thefe  are,  in 
fome  degree,  of  the  nature  of  thofe  artificial  drains  before 
mentioned,  only  much  more  extenfive.  The  foil  is  a  loofe, 
rich,  black  earth,  fuch  as  the  bur  reed  loves  ;  and  there 
is  generally  moifture  enough  for  its  favourable  growth. 

The  ditch  fides,  in  thefe  kind  of  grounds,  ufually  abound 
with  the  bur  reed,  but  there  it  is  dangerous  for  the  cattle 
to  meddle  with  it ;  for  thefe  ditches,  which  ferve  in  the 
place  of  hedges  in  thofe  countries,  feparating  and  enclofing 
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the  feveral  portions  of  land,  are  dug  deep,  and  have  mud¬ 
dy  bottoms  ;  fo  that  an  ox  is  in  danger  of  being  1  oft,  if  he 
happens  to  tall  into  one  of  them.  It  would  be  advifeable 
therefore  to  drag  up  this  herb  from  the  tides  of  thofe  wa¬ 
ters,  and  plant  the  roots  in  thofe  low  places  of  the  ground 
itfelf,  which  have  been  juft  mentioned.  Here  it  will  foon 
take  root,  and  cover  the  fpot  with  a  rnoft  ufeful  growth. 
The  method  of  planting  fhould  be  the  fame  as  diredted 
for  the.  banks  of  brooks,  and  nothing  will  grow  more  rea¬ 
dily.  The  plants  fhould  he  fet  in  Auguft  or  September, 
and  about  two  foot  and  half  diftance,  every  way  will  an- 
fwer  very  well.  Thefe  will  join  one  another  in  a  very 
little  time,  and  there  will  be  one  continued  bed  of  this  ufe-' 
ful  herb. 

Th  is  will  be  the  more  advantageous  in  fuch  places,  be« 
caufe  the  grafs  is  in  very  frnall  quantity  j  and  though  it  fade 
a  little  in  long  droughts,  it  will  recover  after  the  ftrft  rains  ; 
and  every  overflowing  of  the  ground  will  be  as  a  kind  of 
proper  culture  given  it  purpofely. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  ground  that  lies  wafte  in  England, 
is  one  of  the  great  reproaches  of  our  government,  and  the 
lofs  to  the  ftate  is  vaft  from  this  fingle  article.  This  wafte 
land  is  of  two  general  kinds,  heath  and  bog.  For  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  firft  fpecies  we  have  given  many  rules,  and 
there  has  been  of  late  fo  much  done  in  the  reducing  fuch 
ground  to  a  ftate  of  culture,  that  the  kingdom  feetns  in  a 
great  way  of  encreafe  from  it. 

The  other,  or  boggy  land,  is  of  a  different  quality,  and 
requires  a  management  altogether  different.  The  draining 
it  is  the  firft  natural  attempt,  and  the  moft  rational ;  but 
this  is  beft  iuited  to  fuch  places  as  have  very  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it.  There  are  fpots  too  fmallfor  fuch  undertakings  | 
and  peculiar  places  among  better  land,  which  neither  will 
admit  that  improvement,  nor  are  worth  the  trouble  of  it. 
*1  Proper  management  of  thefe  is,  by  finding  ufeful  plants 
that  will  grow  upon  them  ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  when  the 
ground,  though  of  a  larger  extent,  will  not  admit  of  drain- 
ing,  the  lame  courfe  may  be  ufeful.  The  improvements 
upon  this  head  depend  on  one  principle,  and  that  an  ex- 
ti eamly  plain  one :  he  will  fucceed  beft  "who  knows  what 
is  toe  moft  uietul  plant  that  every  kind  of  ground  is  able 

to  iupport  5  and  this  is  what  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate 

liere. 
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CHAP,  LXXIV. 

Of  buck  bean. 

1X7  E  Hiall  purfue  the  fubjedl  of  the  preceding  chapters,, 
*  *  the  planting  of  wet  ground,  through  the  prefent,  and 
the  two  or  three  Succeeding  ;  and  we  have  a  plant  to  recom¬ 
mend,  of  which  the  farmer  probably  has  not  heard  before, 
or  if  at  all,  very  imperfectly.  Its  ufe  is  lefs  known  than  its 
form,  but  it  is  fuch  as  is  very  worthy  attention. 

Every  one  knows  the  value  and  the  expence  of  hops  ;  and 
thofe,  who  have  at  all  attended  to  the  expence  of  railing 
them,  the  labour  of  gathering  and  curing,  and  the  many 
accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  will  not  wonder  at  the 
large  price  for  which  they  fell  at  market.  It  appears,  from 
the  mod  certain  of  all  proofs,  experience,  that  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  buck  bean,  are  of  the  fame  quality :  they 
may  be  raifed  with  very  little  trouble,  on  ground  which  is 
of  as  little  value  j  and  the  quantity  they  produce  is  very 
great. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fave  the  hop,  but  all, 
except  this,  unfucefsfully.  Wormwood  has  been  ufed,  but 
this  is  extreamly  naufeous  :  we  want  a  bitter,  but  it  mull: 
be  a  clean  and  pleafant  bitter.  Wormwood,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has,  befide  its  bitternefs,  an  infupportable  naufeous 
flavour.  The  leaves  of  buck  bean  are  as  bitter  as  the  hop  ; 
and  if  they  want  the  peculiar  flavour  of  that  fruit,  they  have 
nothing  difguflful  in  the  place  of  it.  They  have  bitter- 
nefs  to  recommend  them,  and  nothing  more  :  nor  have  they 
any  thing  againfl  them.  As  to  their  qualities  they  are  very 
wholefome,  and  if  beer  can  be  made  pleafant  to  the  palate, 
and  capable  of  keeping  with  them  as  with  the  hop,  they  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmer,  who  has  ground  fit  for 
them,  and  which  lies  at  prefent  ufeiHs, 

Whether  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  capable  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  purpofe  of  hops  fully  and  perfectly,  I  cannot 
fay  with  certainty  ;  becaufe  the  experiments  I  have  known 
have  been  made  with  the  herb,  either  frefh,  which  is  very 
wrong,  or  ill  cured,  which  is  little  better :  but  in  thefe  they 
have  •  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  make  it  very  rational  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  under  proper  management,  they  may  anfwer 
perfectly.  I  have  tailed  beer  brewed  with  them  by  the 
poor,  which  has  been  at  leaft  as  good  as  any  which  thofe 
people  ever  made  with  hops  ;  and  I  have  occaflonally  drank 
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fome  of  a  better  kind,  brewed  with  the  fame  ingredient* 
by  thofe  who  did  it  for  the  virtues  of  the  plant  :  and  this 
has  been  much  fuperior  to  the  firft  ;  but  not  equal  to  the 
brewings  of  the  fame  family  with  hops. 

It  is  plain,  from  thefe  examples,  that  the  leaves  of  this 
herb  may  imperfectly  ferve  in  the  place  of  hops ;  and  this 
would  be  fomething,  would  the  matter  go  no  farther  ;  for 
they  might  fave  the  expence  of  that  article  in  the  farmer’s 
brewings  for  his  own  family.  But  it  yet  remains  to  try 
•what  would  be  the  abfolute  effect,  if  thefe  leaves,  which, 
in  all  thofe  cafes,  have  been  gathered  with  little  fkill,  and 
ufed  with  Ids,  had  the  fair  trial  of  a  proper  gathering  and' 
good  curing.  From  what  is  feen,  the  farmer  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  propagate  the  plant  upon 
fuch  ground  :  and  we  fhall  dired  him  in  the  management 
of  the  leaves,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  perhaps  fet  them 
in  a  much  higher  light. 

>  O  O 
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Defer  iption  of  the  plant, 

H  E  root  of  buckbean  is  very  large,  irregular  in  fhape, 
and  fpungy  in  its  fubftance  ;  it  is  long,  and  confiderably 
thick,  and  it  does  not  pierce  down  perpendicularly  into  the 
earth,  but  runs  Uanting  under  the  fur  face,  fending  up  fhoots 
of  leaves  from  various  parts,  and  by  that  means  fpreadin^ 
and  multiplying  itfelf  greatly.  *  *  ° 

The  leaves  are  placed  there  on  each  foot-ffalk,  as  in  clo¬ 
ver,  and  the  other  trefoils,  but  they  are  vaftly  lamer  than 
m  thofe  plants,  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  of  the  bignefs 
ol  a  bay  leaf ;  many  of  the  ffalks  rife  together,  fo  that  the 

quantity  of  leaves,  upon  a  fingle  plant,  is  often  very  con¬ 
siderable.  J 

The  ftalk  for  flowering  is  about  ten  inches  hfoh  ;  and  the 
flowers,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  ripen,  are 'very  pretty. 

ney  are  moderately  large,  their  colour  is  white  with  a  blufh 
ot  red,  and  tney  are  hairy  :  the  feed  veflels  which  follow  are 
ovai,  ana  contain  many  ieeds. 

1  he  leaves  are  the  ufeful  part,  therefore  they  fliould,  by 

ftUTfoS’l  m  enC°UffStd,c  and  conl'equently  the  flowering 
fta,ks  fliould  be  cut  oft  before  they  open  into  bloom.  This 

,;or,  Tthf  flowering  feafon  comes  on  regularly 

hfv  "'I  n  Jl'!y;  and-if  they  be  out  off  at  drafting 

y  wu  11C"-  fll00t  aSaia  tor  flower  that  year.  .A  man 

with 
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with  a  fcythe  will  be  able  to  cut  them  down  in  a  few  hours 
throughout  a  whole  field  of  the  plant.  There  is  not  the 
leaf!  occafion  for  fparing  any  part  of  the  flower,  for  the 
heeds  are  never  wanted,  the  root  multiplies  fo  abundantly. 

The  plant  is  common  in  wet  ground  in  moft  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  may  be  propagated  fuccefsfully  any  where, 
where  there  is  moifture,  We  cbferved,  in  fpeaking  of  bur- 
reed,  that  it  would  only  grow  where  the  water  is  clear  and 
good  ;  but  this  plant  is  lefs  nice  in  its  nourifhment.  I  have 
feen  it  in  the  fens  about  the  peat-ground  ;  and  have  obferved 
it  flourifh  very  well  in  places  fo  nearly  of  the  nature  of 
bogs,  that  it  is  probable  it  may  be  raifed  in  abfolute  bogs, 
which  cannot  conveniently  be  improved  by  draining. 

•  '  *"  r 

C  FI  A  P.  LXXVI. 

The  manner  of  planting  it* 

LE  T  the  farmer  ehufe  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  wet  in 
itfelf,  or  fubjedt  to  be  fo  often  overflowed,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  only  rufhes,  rufh-grafs,  or  fuch  other  ufelefs  matters  5 
and  let  him  dig  away  any  great  dumps  of  rufh  or  flag  that 
happen  to  grow’  in  it:  as  to  the  reft  of  the  produce  he  may 
leave  it.  The  buckbean  flourifties  beft,  when  its  root  runs* 
under  a  covered  furface. 

To  plant  this  regularly,  let  a  line  be  drawn  as  gardeners 
ufe,  firft  two  foot  from  the  edge  that  is  toward  the  water, 
and  let  fmall  fticks  be  fet  up  at  eighteen  inches  diftance,  all 
along  this  line,  as  marks  where  the  plants  are  to  be  let  in  ; 
then  let  the  line  be  removed,  and  ftretched  again  parallel  to 
the  firft,  at  two  foot  diftance,  and  let  another  row  of  fticks 
be  ftuck  into  the  ground  a  foot  and  half  afunder,  but  not 
oppofite  to  the  other,  but  to  the  middle  of  the  fpaces  be* 
tween  them.  In  this  manner  let  lines  be  drawn  over  the 
whole  ground,  and  fticks  ftuck  in  to  mark  the  places  of  all 
the  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  let  a  parcel  of  the  plant 
be  taken  up,  fufEcient  for  the  new  ground,  and  the  roots 
regularly  let  in. 

Every  root  muft  have  a  good  head  or  eye,  and  fhould  be 
of  about  two  inches  length.  The  beft  inftrument  for 
planting  is  a  fharp  trowel  :  with  this  let  the  turff  be  cut 
through  in  form  of  a  crofs  where  the  plant  is  to  ftand,  and 
then  lifted  up.  Let  the  fibres  of  the  roots  be  trim¬ 
med  off,  and  let  it  be  planted  with  the  eye  upwards,  an 

inch 
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inch  or  thereabout  beneath  the  furrace,  and  the  turfF  let 
down  upon  it. 

This  is  very  quickly  done,  and  no  more  is  neceilary  ;  the 
ground  is  naturally  moift,  and  a  wet  feafon  will  follow. 
The  roots  will  fucceed  fo  well,  that  a  firft  gathering  of  the 
leaves  may  be  made  early  in  the  following  fummer  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  plants  will  increafe,  till  the  whole  ground 

'  is  covered  with  them. 

If  there  be  any  large  weeds  among  them,  the  firft  year 
they  fhould  be  pulled  up.  Water  docks  and  the  marfh 
t  hi  file  are  moft  likely  to  be  troublefome  ;  and  thefe  fhould 
he  defiroyed  in  May,  before  they  have  time  to  feed,  be- 
catsfe  they  then  lay'  the  foundation  for  a  lafting  progeny. 
After  this,  the  plants  will  foon  occupy  the  ground  to  tho- 
roughly,  that  no  weeds  can  find  place  among  them,  I  he 
flowering  items,  we  have  ohferved,  muil  be  cut  off,  when 
they  firft  appear ,  and  by  this  means  the  quantity  of  leaf  will 
be  greatly  increafed. 

The  farmer,  who  fees  a.  piece  of  ground  thus  covered 
with  the  plant,  will  perceive  that  one  crop  of  the  leaves 
niufi  amount  to  a  confiderable  quantity  ;  but  he  will  have 
many  fuch  in  a  year.  How  many  exactly  it  is  not  poffible 
to  fay;  but  by  what  I  have  feen  in  my  own  trials,  1  believe 
he  may  reafonably  exped  fix. 

By  the  fide  of  the  Denham  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
Hide  above  the  place  where  it  runs  into  the  gardens  of  the 
Lite  Sir  Roger  Hill,  there  is  a  long  dole  {unrounded 
with  water,  and  from  its  low  fituation  always  wet.  It  is  alfo 
fubjed  to  very  frequent  overflowings,  for  being  naturally 
but  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water,  whenever 
the  mill  that  is  upon  the  river  in  thofe  gardens  is  fhut,  the 
water  riling  above  its  level,  floats  it  entirely.  In  this  clofe 
there  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  buckbean  ;  and  I  made  lafb  year 
feveral  experiments  upon  one  particular  fpot  of  it. 

The  principal  were  with  regard  to  the  root,  which  I  find 
will  grow  from  very  fmall  pieces  ;  and  to  the  quantities  the 
plant  may  be  brought  to  produce. 

I  took  off  the  leaves  from  all  the  plants  in  a  certain  fpot 
of  this  ground,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  their  full  growth, 
and  taking  the  caution  to  cut  off  the  flowering  fie  ms  when 
they  appeared  ;  and  to  gather  every  parcel  of  leaves  as 
foon  as  they  were  full  grown,  I  took  from  the  fame  plants 
feven  quantities  of  them.  It  is  upon  this  account  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  gitefs  at  tbs  number  of  crops.  The  plant  grows 
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in  that  place  among  other  weeds,  as  they  are  called,  and 
with  little  care  or  regularity  ;  and  probably  under  a  bette** 
management,  more  might  be  obtained  from  it  ;  but  this  is 
no  trifling  account,  efpecially  as  the  leaves  are  large. 

CHAP.  LXXVIL 

Of  curing  the  leaves . 

TH  E  tafte  of  the  leaves  of.  thefe  feveral  gatherings  was 
equal,  except  that  krone  crop  I  had  left  them  too  long 
upon  the  plant,  they  had  grown  brown  00  the  edges,  and 
were  lefs  freih  than  the  others  ;  and  they  had  lefs  bit- 
tern  efs. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  .caution  not  to  negk£i  the  time  of 
cutting  them,  when,  they  ihail  be  raffed  forufe  ;  for  their  pe¬ 
riod  of  perfection  plainly  is,  as  foon  as  they  are  fully  open  ; 
and  after  that  they  iqfe  rather  than  gain  any  thing  for  forae 
days  5  and  when  they  begin  to  lore  their  freih  green  colour* 
they  grow  worfe. 

The  leaves  I  gathered  were  dried  afterwards  upon  a  Tin® 
ftretched  acrofs  a  barn  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  pradtifed  for 
quantities.  Bitter  is  a  quality  that  is  not  to  he  loft  in  any 
common  management,  for  it  will  not  rife  in  diftillation* 
nor  be  obtained  any  way  by  evaporation  ;  therefore  neither 
can  it  be  loft  by  evaporation  :  fo  the  farmer  need  not  fear 
this  accident.  The  leaves  (hould  be  cut  with  a  common 
fey  the,  and  then  carried-  off  the  ground  to  be  made  as  hay. 
They  will  require  no  more  care  or  management  than  com¬ 
mon  grafs,  only  the,  ground  whereon  they  grow  being 
damp,  they  will  not  dry  upon  it,  nor  can  the  people  tread 
about,  in  making  it,  conveniently  to  themfelves,  or  without 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage.  This  cutting  takes  oft  al($ 
the  fhoots  of  ftalks,  intended  for  flowering  ,  and  un lefs  the 
gathering  happen  at  ofld  times, .  there  will  be  no  need  of 
any  farther  care  on  that  head.  If  thofe  ftalks.  fhou  Id  be  get¬ 
ting. to.  a  height,  while  the  leaves  are  but  growing  ready, 
the  tops  muft  be  taken  off  by  a  few  ftrokes  of  the  feythe^ 
as  we  have  directed . 

The  leaves  being  carried  to  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  arc 
to  be  fpread  and  turned  often  5  for  the  quicker  they  dry* 
the  greener  they  will  be  3  and  the  finer  is  their  colour,  the 
better  always  is  their  tafte.  When  they  are  thoroughly  dry* 
they  ftiould  be  picked  off  the  ftalks,  for  it  is  the  leaves 
themfelves  that  poflefs  the  virtue  fully  ;  the  ftalk  is  fpungy, 
Vol.  IVS  P  watenih? 
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waterifh,  and  has  much  lefs  of  the  bitter  :  it  approaches  to* 
ward  the  nature  of  the  root,  which  is  fo  far  from  bitter- 
nefs,  that  it  is  like  flour  or  meal  when  dried  and  ground  to 
powder ;  infomuch  that  Linnaeus  tells  us,  the  people  of  the 
northern  provinces  have,  in  fcarcities  of  corn,  ufed  it  in- 
{lead  of  flour  for  bread. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  the  Englifh  farmer's  coniideration, 
and  they  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  ftalks,  as  foon  as  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  not  only  becaufe  the  ftalk  has  no  value, 
but  becaufe  they  will  be  eafier  to  pack  up  without  it ;  and 
its  fpungy  fubftance  being  apt  to  attraft  moifture,  the  leaves 
will  be  in  danger  of  getting  damp,  and  of  decaying  if  it  be 
left  on.  As  to  the  addition  it  would  make  to  the  quantity, 
that  is  no  confideration  at  all ;  for  it  would  reduce  the  va¬ 
lue  in  proportion  :  fo  that  on  ali  accounts  the  method  of 
picking  off  the  leaves  will  be  beft.  Women  or  children 
may  do  this,  and  the  charge  will  be  very  little.  After  the 
leaves  are  thus  feparated  from  the  ftalks,  they  fhould  lie  one 
day  more  to  air  again  ;  and  they  may,  after  this,  be  packed 
up  in  parcels,  and  put  in  barrels,  treading  them  down,  or 
any  other  way  kept  clofe,  and  fit  for  ufe  or  fale.  They  will 
keep  good  three  or  rour  years ;  or  if  no  accident  happen 
to  them  through  damps  or  otherwife,  longer.  But  they  are 
beft  the  firft  year.  J 


CHAP.  LXXVTII. 

*  .  \  - 

Of  the  management  of  the  ground. 

TpHE  quantity  of  moifture  that  agrees  with  this  plant 
,  IS  ver7  conftderable ;  but  it  may  happen  that  there  may 
be  too  much.  Though  the  ground  fhould  be  moift,  it 
ihould  not  be  overflowed ;  therefore  drains  null  be  made 
with  a  fiuice  at  the  bottom,  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
Keep  in  as  much  water  as  will  be  ufeful,  and  yet  to  pre- 
-vent  what  would  be  deftruflive.  The  drains  need  be  little 
more  than  t.,ofe  Angle  fpade  deep  trenches  they  cut,  for  get- 

OUt  of  meadows  »  and  the  plaineft  and  fim- 
pLftlluice  that  can  be  made  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

AV.th  thefe  Gautlons  the  ground  will  keep  in  very 
good  order,  )lx  years  or  thereabouts  ;  but  after  this  the 
roots  will  be  matted  together,  and  choakin<r  one  another 

the  produce  will  be  lefs.  They  will  require  parting  accord: 

the  plandnf^Trf"1’0^  and  once  V"  the  Lour  of 
the  planting  the  field  mult  be  repeated.  This  will  be  as 

cheap 
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cheap  and  eafy  as  the  firft,  ami  will  give  it  as  good  a  con¬ 
dition  for  fix  more  years# 

The  belt  feafon  for  taking  up  the  roots  is  September ;  and 
it  need  not  be  done  with  any  great  care  :  the  only  fault  in  the 
field  is,  that  they  are  too  abundant.  They  mu  ft  be  taken 
out,  and  cut  into  fmaller  pieces,  and  thefe  planted  again  as 
at  firft.  The  reft,  if  not  wanted  for  a  new  plantation, 
fhould  be  added  to  the  dunghill ;  for  it  is  a  root  that  eafily 
rots,  and  makes  a  very  good  addition  to  manures ;  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  growing  on  the  lands  where  this  dung  is  to 
be  ufed  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  will  fo  foon  rot  in  the  mixture, 
but  its  natural  place  of  growth  being  by  waters,  if  by  any 
chance  a  piece  fhould  keep  the  remains  of  life,  it  cannot 
grow  for  want  of  that  effential  article  in  its  production. 

That  the  leaves  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hops  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  I  think  that  when  cured  in  this  careful  manner, 
and  ufed  by  an  experienced  brewer,  they  would  at  leaft  equal 
the  hop ;  and  perhaps  might  prevent  fome  of  thofe  many 
accidents  which  happen  to  beer  in  the  keeping,  and  which, 
tho’  they  are  attributed  to  very  different  caufes,  are  many  of 
them  owing  really  to  that  ingredient.  With  regard  to  its  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues,  they  are  thofe  of  all  bitters,  ftrengthening  the 
ftomach,  and  affifting  digeftion.  It  is  alfo  in  fome  degree 
diuretick,  clearing  the  urinary  paffages,  when  taken  alone,  in 
a  ftrong  infufion.  All  this  muft  help  to  recommend  it  the 
more,  for  it  will  render  the  malt  liquor,  in  which  it  is  ufed, 
alfo  in  fome  degree  ftomachick  and  diuretick,  and  will  be  a 
great  preventer  of  the  gravel  and  ffone.  It  may  not  be 
foreign  to  the  intent  of  this  work,  to  add  on  the  prefent 
occahon,  that  malt  liquor  is  the  only  rational  drink  of  peo¬ 
ple  fubjeCt  to  thofe  terrible  diforders.  This  was  proved  by 
a  very  furprizing  inftance  in  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Cy- 
prianus;  who,  of  many  hundred  he  cut  for  the  ftone,  de¬ 
clares,  there  was  not  one  abfolute  beer  drinker  among 
them. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

* 

Of  the  buckthorn  Jhrub, 

FROM  the  plantation  of  meadow  ground,  we  advance 
to  that  of  hedges,  in  which  there  is  one  fhrub  that  oc¬ 
casionally  fhewing  itfelf,  convinces  the  farmer  it  will  grow 
very  well,  and  very  freely  in  them  ;  and  which  though  neg¬ 
lected  hitherto,  will*  if  we  can  bring  it  into  ufe,  be  a  very 
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great  addition  to  his  gains.  This  is  the  common  buck-* 
thorn  ;  a  ftrong,  hardy,  prickly  fhrub  ;  native  of  England, 
and  ready  to  grow  wherever  the  common  hawthorn  will. 

In  the  common  advantages  of  a  hedge,  it  is  fecond  to 
none  except  the  hawthorn,  which  indeed  exceeds  all  in  that 
fingle  life,  and  would  be  preferable  to  all  others,  if  no  good 
could  be  expended  from  a  hedge  but  as  a  fence.  But  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  more  benefit  from  hedges  not  only  ex¬ 
pected,  bur  eafily  obtained.  In  firmnefs  of  wood,  this  is  equal 
to  the  hawthorn,  and  the  thorns  are  as  formidable  ;  they 
do  not  rife  as  in  the  bramble,  from  the  bark  only,  but  as 
thofe  of  the  hawthorn,  from  the  wood.  The  fhrub 
itfelf  is  of  a  taller  growth  than  even  the  hawthorn  ;  and  if 
pleafing  the  eye  be  an  article  of  any  confequence,  its  leaves 
are  of  a  handfomer  fhape,  and  brighter  colour.  The  cir- 
cumftance  in  which  it  is  inferior  to  the  hawthorn,  is, 
that  the  branches  are  not  fo  numerous ;  fo  that  it  natu¬ 
rally  does  not  form  fo  thick  a  hedge.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
lead  the  farmer  into  errors  :  he  muff  not  depend  upon  it 
alone  ;  but  if  he  will  raife  a  hedge  with  alternate  plants  of 
the  common  hawthorn  and  the  buckthorn,  it  will  anfwer 
all  his  purpofes  as  a  fence,  as  well  as  if  it  were  of  the  haw¬ 
thorn  alone  ;  and  there  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  in  the 
fhrub  we  recommend  befide. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  life  apothecaries  make  of  the 
berries,  the  advantage  would  be  fomething ;  for  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  is  a  medicine  in  very  general  nfe  :  but 
befide  this,  the  colour  called  by  painters  fap  green,  is  made 
from  them  ;  and  on  both  thefe  accounts  they  bring  a  conn- 
derable  price  :  but  the  article  for  which  we  particularly  re¬ 
commend  the  fhrub,  is  of  another  kind.  The  bark  is  a 
veiy  fhong  and  lafting  yellow  colour  for  dying.  This  is 
not  only  ufeful  fimply  in  itfelf,  but  in  the  management  of 
other  colours,  and  may  be  an  article  worthy,  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner,  of  the  attention  of  that  excellent  fociety  now 
eftablifhed  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and  commerce.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  naturalift  to  examine  what  may  be 
ufeful ;  and  of  the  farmer,  to  make  the  tryal  ;  but  it  is 
theirs  to  honour  and  reward  thofe  who  ihall  fucceed. 
Genius  is  uiually  poor,  and  many  valuable  improvements 
die  in  the  nands  of  their  inventors,  or  enrich  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  pay  their  writings  that  attention  their  own 
$eny. 

In  a  period  when  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  is  at  its  height,  and 
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die  general  negledl  of  what  is  ufeful  is  in  no  lower  a  condi¬ 
tion,  fuch  a  fociety  feems  to  have  been  infpired  by  that  pco- 
dence  which  has  the  care  of  dates,  and  which,  for  the  merit 
of  a  few,  perhaps  regards  this. 

That  an  ufeful  addition  may  be  made  to  the  articles 
employed  in  dying,  by  introducing  the  buckthorn,  is  not 
only  reafonable  to  think,  from  what  we  fee,  in  chewing 
the  bark  of  that  fhrub,  or  in  the  other  eafy  ways  of  trial, 
which  fall  within  the  reach  of  private  hands  ;  but  from  the' 
experience  of  other  kingdoms.  It  has  always  been  ufed  in 
fome  parts  of  Germany,  among  other  ingredients  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  Linnaeus,  in  his  journey  into  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Sweden,  found  it  in  common  ufe  there  for  the 
purpofe  of  dying. 

The  colour  that  it  gives  is  a  droi'ig  and  bright  yellow  $ 
and  there  is  with  it  a  glow  of  purple,  which  may  be  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed,  according  to  the  management  of  the 
bark,  and  to  the  other  ingredients  which  may  be  added  to 
it.  There  is  fomething  angular  in  the  colour,  which  it 
yields 'moft  freely  $  and  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  peculiar; 
one  would  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  effedf  of  any  one  in¬ 
gredient.  That  the  farmer  mav  not  fear  having  fome  ad-r 
vantage  from  planting  this  fhrub  in  his  hedges,  we  have 
named  before  the  price  its  berries  will  obtain  ;  and  have  di- 
redled  the  planting  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  hedge  will 
be  as  good  a  fence,  as  if  it  were  of  hawthorn  entire  :  and 
for  his  farther  encouragement  with  regard  to  the  colour  that 
may  be  made  from  the  bark,  I  fhall  add  this  proof,  that  a 
colour  for  painting  may  be  made  of  it.  I  have  extradled 
fuch  a  one  from  this  bark  ;  and  I  do  not  yet  know,  that 
any  vegetable  fubftance  will  yield  this  body  of  colour, 
which  does  not  alfo  afford,  with  a  much  eafier  manage¬ 
ment,  a  liquor  for  the  fervice  of  the  dyer. 


CHAP.  LXXX. 


A  colour  prepared  from  this  bark . 


IN  June  1756,  I  pulled  from  the  wood  a  quantity  of 
frefh  and  fine  buckthorn  bark,  from  the  middles  of  the 
branches ;  its  weight  was  fome  ounces  above  three  pounds. 
I  cut  it  to  pieces,  bruifed  it  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  worked 
in  with  it,  by  degrees,  two  quarts  and  a  pint  of  common, 
water,  beating  and  grinding  the  bark  frefh  with  every  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  water,  till  the  whole  was  very  ftrong  with  it. 
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I  fet  this  by  fix  hours,  then  poured  to  it  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  and  putting  the  whole  into  a 
large  eartherii  pipkin,  I  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire  to  heat,  and 
after  an  hour  and  half  let  it  boil ;  ftirring  it  from  time  to 
time  with  an  ivory  knife. 

When  it  had  boiled  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  pref- 
fed  the  liquor  gently  from  the  bark,  and  filtered  it  through 
a  coarfe  paper,  it  afforded  a  moft  ftrong  and  clear  yellow 
colour. 

While  the  liquor  was  filtering,  T  diffolved  fome  common 
alum  in  a  little  fair  water,  'and  when  the  whole  was  done, 
poured  the  yellow  liquor  into  a  bafon,  and  gradually  put  to 
it  fome  of  the  folution  of  allum.  By  degrees,  the  liquor 
curdled,  the  yellow  matter  got  together,  and  after  a  little 
time,  I  put  this  alfo  into  a  funnel,  lined  with  the  fame  coarfe 
paper,  to  filter. 

When  all  the  liquor  was  come  off,  there  remained  a 
fine  ftrong  yellow  matter  :  to  this  I  put  frefli  water,  with¬ 
out  taking  it  out  of  the  filter,  and  when  this  liquor  had  run 
thro’  I  put  in  more  water,  till  there  was  no  taffe  of  alum 
in  the  clear  liquor  that  came  through  the  filter.  There 
now  remained,  in  the  paper  within  the  funnel,  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fine  yellow  pulpy  fubftance.  I  laid  the  paper,  with  this 
upon  .it,  on  a  chalk  Hone,  which  prefently  fucked  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  moifture  ;  and  then  taking  it  off  from  the 
paper  with,  the  ivory  knife,  1  laid  it  on  another,  and  lay¬ 
ing  that  on  the  chalk  ftone,  left  it  to  be  perfedtly  dried. 

Thus  I  obtained  a  fine  paint,  the  fame  thing  in  yellow, 
that  carmine  is  in  red  ;  which  I  have  ufed  in  the  colouring 
fome  figures  of  plants,  and  which  has  flood  to  this  time 
unaltered,  and  has  been  particularly  admired  by  all  who  have 
looked  upon  the  figures. 

This  is  all  I  have  had  opportunities  of  doing  by  way  of 
proof,  of  the  ufe  of  the  bark  of  buckthorn  in  dying ;  but 
1  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  will  anfwer  that 
purpofe,  fince  the  colour  I  obtained  in  a  folid  form,  was  no 
other  than  what  had  before  been  in  the  liquor  ;  and  any 
dying  liquor,  made  from  a  vegetable!  fubftance,  will,  by 
the  fame  procedure,  which  is  well  known  to  the  lake  ma¬ 
kers,  afford  its  colour  in  the  fame  form.  Logwood,  which 
makes  a  fine  red  liquor  for  dying,  affords,  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  fine  bodied  colour;  and  fo  do  the  generality  of 
others.  .  Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  delivered  the  general  method 
of  making  the  lake  colours,  in  very  exprefilve  accurate 
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terms,  hints,  that  the  production  of  many  new  paints  and 
dyes  may  be  difcovered  by  fuch  experiments ;  and  this  bark, 
fo  eafily  obtained  in  any  quantity,  promifes  very  fairly  to 
be  one.  It  would  coft  the  farmer  very  little  to  try  : 
one  of  the  premiums  of  ,the  fociety  before  named,  would 
be  a  fufftcient  inducement  to  him  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

CHAP.  LXXXX, 

Of  the  black  alder • 

HERE  is  a  fecond  fhrub  of  the  nature,  in  fome  de* 
^  gree,  of  the  buckthorn,  which  fhould  not  be  omitted 
when  we  have  mentioned  the  laft ;  though  it  is  inferior  in 
its  qualities,  and  more  limited  in  its  ufe  :  this  is  the  black 
alder.  Its  bark,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buck¬ 
thorn,  gives  a  yellow  colour,  and  may  deferve  trial :  it  is 
a  paler  yellow  than  the  other;  and  has  nothing  of  the  pur- 
plifh  hue  of  that,  but  it  is  not  lefs  elegant.  The  ber¬ 
ries  of  this  fhrub  alfo  contain  a  green  colour,  which  will 
anfwer  very  well  in  the  colouring  woollen  cloths. 

The  difadvantage  that  attends  this  is,  that  it  is  a  weak 
and  ill-growing  fhrub,  eafily  broke,  even  fo  as  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  its  common  Latin  name  thence,  Franguxa  ;  and 
that  it  is  deftitute  of  thorns.  It  cannot  therefore  anfwer 
as  a  hedge  fhrub,  nor  be  brought  into  univerfal  ufe  fo  ea¬ 
fily  :  but  fince  it  certainly  contains  thefe  ufeful  principles, 
it  will  be  very  well  worth  while  to  raife  it  in  thofe  places, 
where  there  are  foils  that  give  the  opportunity  ;  efpecially  as 
thofe  grounds  are  good  for  little  elfe. 

If  the  farmer  have  a  piece  of  boggy  or  wet  ground  about 
the  fkirt  of  a  coppice,  he  can  plant  nothing  that  will  grow 
better  in  it  than  this  fhrub.  We  fee  an  inftance  of  this  near 
London,  on  Hampftead-heath,  where  the  fhrub  flourifhes  in 
a  hedge,  where  the  water  of  the  principal  bog  difcharges 
itfelf ;  and  where  enough  of  the  bark  may  be,  at  any  time, 
procured  for  a  trial. 

There  is  alfo  another  reafon  why  it  would  be  worth¬ 
while  to  raife  it  in  particular  places  ;  for  the  flriped  branches 
have  their  ufe.  They  burn  to  a  kind  of  charcoal  which  is 
very  ufeful  in  gunpowder  :  and  cpnfequentjy,  if  the  farmer, 
who  fhall  raife  it,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powder- 
mill,  his  produce  will  be  of  io  much  the  more  value. 
Thefe  confiderations  fhouid  always  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
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what  we  propofe  to  the  hufbandroan,  fhould  claim  alfo,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  regard  of  country  gentlemen.  They 
can  beft  run  the  little  rrfque  there  is  in  trials  of  things  pro- 
poled  for  publick  utility,  and  a  patriot  fpirit  could  never 
exert  itfelf  more  honourably.  The  raifing  a  few  (?f  thefe 
fhrubs  would  be  no  expence,  and  fuch  perfons  have  influ¬ 
ence,  by  means  of  their  connedlions  and  dependants,  to 
bring  thefe  things  to  a  trial.  The  expence  at  which  this  na¬ 
tion  imports  many  of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  dying,  is  a  very 
confiderable  thing,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  a  great 
part  of  it  may  be  laved  by  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  own  country. 

CHAP.  LXXXXX. 

Of  water  hoarhound. 


T  JNDER  the  cofifideration  of  colours  for  the  ufe  of  dy- 
^  ing,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  produdfs  of  our 
own  kingdom,  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  the  antient 
black,  which  our  anceftors  obtained  from  water  hoar¬ 
hound,  a  weed  fo  abundant  on  the  fides  of  ditches,  that 
we  need  not  recommend  its  culture,  only  the  gathering  of 
it  where  nature  offers  it.  The  ufe  of  galls  has  fuperfeded 
that  of  this  plant,  becaufe  they  are  more  eafily  managed  ; 
btii  it  is  not  always  that  the  rnoft  convenient  ingredients  are 
the  oeft.  We  have  taught  the  Chinefe  the  art  of  colouring 
their  ware  with  powder  blue,  which  they  did  before  with 
an  ingredient  of  a  fuperior  nature,  made  by  themfelves.  But 
the  China  ware  is  the  worfe  for  it ;  and  they  have  reafon, 
who  prefer  the  old  bluq  fo  vaftly. 

Perhaps  fomething  of  this  nature  may  have  happened  with 
regard^  to  this  plant.  The  black,  which  we  dye  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  France.  Thofe  who 
have  the  lecret  there,  are  wife  enough  to  preferve  it  :  but  it 
would  be  no  unnatural  thought  to  fuppofe  they  may  ufe  in- 
gianciAs  we  ao.  not.  Whether  this  be  at  all  the  cafe, 

1  ,mPoffible  to  fay ;  much  lefs  whether  this  herb  be  one  • 
yet  mere  are  circumftances  that  point  out  fomething  like  it! 

Many  years  ftnee  I  faw,  in  the  weft  of  Enplane?,  coarfe 
wodwn  ftocKings,  which  the  farmers  wives  had  made  from 

cooD^ras  ST  01  theil]  °Wl] fl°Ck’  and  died  With  this  herb  *nd 
/  r1emember  that  the  deepnefs  of  the  colour  ap- 
p  ared  particular  to  me  at  that  time,  and  was  indeed  the  rea- 

,on  O;  my  enquiring  with  what  it  had  been  done.  In  France 
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alfo,  It  is  certain,  this  herb  is  gathered  for  fome  purpofes 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  fold  dry  as  well  as 
green.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  life  of  it,  for  it  is  un¬ 
known  in  medicine.  If  we  put  thefe  circumftances  toge¬ 
ther,  may  there  not  appear  a  probability  that  the  French 
life  this  plant  in  their  black  dye  ?  Probably  it  would  not 
anfwer  well,  or  not  conveniently  alone  ;  but  it  is  worth  a 
trial,  if  our  dyers  could  be  brought  to  make  it,  whether 
this  plant  may  not  be  employed  to  advantage,  particularly  in 
the  dying  of  the  line  black  cloths,  either  alone  or  with 
galls  ;  and  in  what  proportion. 

If  it  ihould  be  found  of  ufe  in  this  refpedf,  the  quantity 
of  it  which  nature  offers  on  the  banks  of  our  ditches,  is 
very  great ;  but  we  need  not  be  limited  to  this  alone,  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  eafy,  than  to  propagate  it  in  abundance : 
the  root  is  perennial  and  fpreading,  and  the  place  of  growth 
is  land  of  no  other  value.  The  fides  of  ditches  always 
wafte  fome  ground,  and  thefe  are  the  natural  place  of  the 
plant  :  it  is  abundant  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  and  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  feen,  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  farmer  who  has  a  mind  to  fee  it 
growing,  may  find  abundance  of  it  on  the  ditch-bank  going 
to  Ranelagh,  a  little  on  the  fide  of  the  bridge  that  goes  over 
the  Chelfea  water-works.  It  might  be  planted  as  we  have 
directed,  for  buckbean  ;  and  every  piece  of  the  root  would 
grow :  the  banks  would  boon  be  covered. 

CHAP.  LXXXIIL 

Of  devil's  bit. 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  fcabious  common  in  our  mea¬ 
dow'  and  pafture  grounds,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of 
a  fine  deep  blue,  and  of  a  globular  fhape  ;  they  ripen  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  fo  Prong 
a  juice,  that  it  is  ufed  in  many  places  in  dyings  and  might 
perhaps  be  alfo  ufeful  here.  The  root  appears  bitten  off  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  for  which  reafon  it  is  called  devil’s  bit  ; 
a  name  given  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  a  kind  of  hawk- 
weed,  and  fome  other  plants,  whofe  virtues  (according  to- 
the  fables  of  thofe  times)  the  devil  was  fuppofed  to  have 
envied  to  mankind  :  but  this  will  eafily  be  known  from  all 
the  others,  by  the  frefli  and  ffrong  green  colour  of  its  leaves, 
and  the  beautiful  blue  of  its  flowers. 

The  mice  the  leaves  contain  is  of  the  nature  of  that  of 
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the  leaves  of  woad  well  known  in  the  dying  trade,  only 
that  it  is  of  a  pure  and  perfedf  green.  The  Swedes,  who 
life  it  for  dying  woollen  goods,  call  it  by  a  name  exprelling 
a  kind  of  woad. 

The  plant  is  fo  common  in  our  pabures,  and  there  is  fo 
much  appearance  of  its  anfwering  to  the  character  given  of 
it  by  thofe  who  have  uled  it  in  the  northern  nations,  that 
certainly  it  will  be  worth  gathering  and  trying.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves  fhould  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
leaves  of  woad,  which  we  have  dire&ed  at  large  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  this  work,  and  need  not  repeat  here ;  and 
as  it  would  coft  only  gathering  for  a  trial,  we  cannot  but 
recommend  it.  The  leaves  fliould  be  taken  up  in 
May,  before  the  balks  appear,  for  they  then  contain  the 
richeb  and  the  moil  abundant  juice.  If  the  fuccefs  an- 
fwers  what  is  related  of  it,  the  propagation  will  be  very 
eafy,  for  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  encreafes  at  the  root 
abundantly. 

CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

Of  fquinancywort . 

\XT  ^  ERE  we  have  pofitive  knowledge,  we  fhall  enlarge 
*  *  upon  the  articles  propofed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
farmer  s  bufmefs  ;  but  where  only  the  report  of  others  comes 
before  us  without  perfonal  experience,  lefs  will  be  faid  up¬ 
on  the  fubjedf  :  but  as  the  intent  is  to  cover  ground  of  little 
value  with  ufeful  produdfs,  we  fhall  omit  nothing  which 
comes  recommended  upon  good  authority.  We  treat  here 
of  a  fmall  and  unconfidered  weed,  common  enough  upon 
home  grounds,  which  produce  little  of  value,  and  capable 
of  being  produced  abundantly  in  others  j  concerning  which 
we  have  undoubted  tebimony,  not  only  that  it  may  be  ufed 
in  dying,  but  that  it  is  fuccelsfully  in  fame  parts  of  the 
world:  fupplying  the  place  of  madder. 

bquinaneywort  is  a  plant  of  the  fame  clals  with  madder, 
though  much  fmaller ;  and  we  have  obferved,  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  this  part  of  our  work,  that  plants  of  the  fame 
clals  ufually  poflefs  the  fame  qualities;  therefore,  it  is  rea- 
lonable  to  iuppofe,  that  there  is  truth  in  what  is  aborted 
concerning  its  ufe  in  dying.  Farther  north  the  plant  is 
}ct  more  common  than  with  us,  and  there  is  undoubt¬ 
ed  tebimony,  that  it  is  there  ufed  for  a  red  colour  fuc- 

ccfsfully. 
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C.efsfully.  We  are,  with  great  pains,  introducing,  at  this 
time,  the  culture  of  madder  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  there  is 
reafon  to  think  we  fhall  fuccceed  :  but  though  we  fhould 
not  raife  that  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  another  king¬ 
dom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  fucceeding  in  this, 
which  is  an  abfolute  weed  in  our  own.  And  there  is  a 
farther  advantage,  that,  whereas  madder  requires  a  rich 
foil,  this  plant  will  thrive  upon  the  very  barrenneft  hil¬ 
ly  grounds. 

CHAP.  LXXXV. 

Defcriptkn  of  the  plant . 

n  QUINANCY  WORT  is  a  low  fmali  herb,  of  a  frelh 
^  green  colour.  The  root  is  large  and  long,  of  a  deep  co¬ 
lour  on  the  outfide,  and  of  an  orange  hue  within.  The 
ftalks  are  fmooth  and  about  eight  inches  high  $  the  leaves 
are  alfo  fmooth  and  narrow ;  they  grow  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant,  four  at  a  joint,  and  in  the  upper  part  two. 
The  flowers  ftand  at  the  top  in  a  kind  of  tuft,  and  they  are 
little  and  reddifh :  fometimes  they  are  white,  but  in  thole 
plants,  which  have  the  flowers  of  the  reddifh  tinge,  there 
is  ufually  fome  red  alfo  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalkj 
and  the  root  of  fuch  is  befl.  It  is  a  Angular  obfervation, 
that  in  the  northern  countries,  where  this  root  is  ufed  at 
this  time  inftead  of  madder,  the  flowers  are  conftantly 
white.  With  us  they  are  ufually  reddifh,  and  we  have 
therefore  more  reafon  to  depend  upon  the  colour  from  the 
root. 

We  have  it  common  enough  on  hilly  ground.  The  Suf- 
fex  hills,  and  thofe  in  Cambridgeshire,  abound  with  it,  where 
the  foil  is  chalky ;  and  I  faw  a  great  deal  of  it  very  fine, 
Upon  a  hill  near  High  Wycombe,  laft  year. 

In  any  of  thefe  places,  or  in  others  of  a  like  kind,  e- 
nough  of  the  root  may  be  taken  up  to  make  a  fair  trial ; 
and  if  it  fhall  be  found  to  fucceed,  nothing  can  be  eafier 
than  cultivating  it  on  thofe  hilly  places,  where  we  find  it 
naturally  wild. 

One  thing  I  have  alfo  obferved,  which  may  lead  us  to 
think,  that  without  planting  or  railing  it  by  art,  we  fhall 
not  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

On  the  hills  near  Wycombe,  there  is  a  confiderable  cover¬ 
ing  of  grafs  of  fome  length  on  the  ground  wherein  it  grows ; 
on  the  downs  in  SufTex  the  grafs  is  fhorter,  and  in  fome 

i  parts 
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parts  of  Cambridgefhire  I  have  feen  it  on  hilly  land,  where 
there  was  ftone  juft  under  the  coat  of  the  earth,  and  where 
that  furface  was  bare.  The  condition  of  the  root  varies 
conftantly  according  to  this  difference  :  where  the  grafs  is 
rnoft  in  quantity,  the  root  of  the  fquinancy  wort  is  paleft3 
where  that  is  fhorter  and  lefs,  as  on  the  downs,  the  root 
of  this  plant  is  more  coloured  ;  and  moft  of  all  where  it  is 
naked.  The  reafon  is  not  difficult  to  guefs,  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  feveral  roots  depends  upon  the  drinefs  of  the  foil 
wherein  they  grow  ;  and  the  power  of  the  fun  :  Valerian  root, 
fo  famous  in  nervous  diforders,  never  has  its  virtue,  except 
when  it  has  grown  on  heaths ;  and  vines  yield  no  cr0od 

wine,  except  the  roots  run  near  the  furface,  where  the  fun 
can  warm  them. 

For  thefe  reaions,  and  from  what  we  fee  in  experience 
probably  the  loots  of  this  plant  will  fucceed  much  better  when 
they  are  raifed  in  cultivated  ground,  than  they  do  naturally 
under  a  coat  of  grafs  :  they  will  be  large,  becaufe  they  will 
have  more  nourifliment,  and  they  will  be  better  coloured 
Becaufe  they  are  more  open  to  the  fun.  This  fhould  direift 
the  firft  trial  to  be  made  with  roots  taken  up  on  bare  hills  • 

and  even  thefe  will  be  inferior  to  what  would  be  raifed  bv 
culture.  " 

The  owner  of  land,  which  is  of  the  proper  kind,  is  in- 
teretted  in  this  difcovery  j  for  he  may  encreafe  its  value 
many  times  over,  and  he  will  all  the  time  be  doino-  the  mo§ 
acceptable  fervice  to  his  country.  ° 
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Of  lajiard  alkanet. 

E  are  to  add  to  the  roots  which  may  be  ufeful  in  dy- 

„  v  uWg’  ,that  ?f  a  weed  common  in  our  corn  fields,  and 
which  we  have  tor  many  ages  known  by  the  name  of  baf- 

r,  "kanet  5  though  we  never  tried  how  far  it  would  imi- 
tate  the  qualities  of  that  plant,  from  the  refemblance  to 

e^enorf  14  Samed  this  appellation.  The  quali- 
wltr","  know  very  well  j  and  thofe  from  whom 

’t  V4  r00l’  lr‘ake  US  pay  a  verr  iarge  price  for 

l;n  ffht‘S  'p,haveat  home,  and  there  is  all  the  reafon  ima- 
gmaDle  to  believe  it  contains  the  fame  properties  :  perhaps 
in  a  more  remifs  degree  ;  perhaps  not.  The  redneft  of  the 

w  h,  ap-peared  io.  Pecu,liar  to  the  botanical  writers,  that 
J  y  have  in  Sacral  made  that  circumftance  a  part  of  its 

name  \ 
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name  ;  and  in  Denmark  it  is  a  common  paint  among  the 
vulgar. 

It  is  one  of  thofe  roots  very  well  worth  trying  here;  and 
fmce  it  grows  wild  in  our  cultivated  lands,  on  almoft  all  foils, 
and  in  none  is  better  conditioned  than  on  the  pooreff,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  if  cultivated  as  other  ufeful  herbs,  and 
allowed  fields  alone,  it  would  be  much  finer  than  we  now 
fee  it. 

The  plant  is  a  foot  and  half  high,  with  a  few  rough 
leaves,  and  little  white  flowers  ;  an  unhghtiy  weed,.  The 
time  for  pulling  up  the  roots  for  trial  of  their  colour,  fhould 
be  a  little  before  the  ffalk  rifes  for  flowering  ;  for  that  is  the 
time  when  the  juices  of  the  root  are  in  their  highefl  per¬ 
fection.  Enough  of  it  might  be  pulled  up  in  a  few  hours 
in  moil;  places  ;  and  a  trial  may  be  made  in  the  manner  of 
that,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  account 
of  the  buckthorn  bark,  a  private  perfon  cannot  well  do  more  ; 
for  the  dyers  is  a  bufmefs  not  to  be  underftood  without  due 
information  ;  and  he  would  be  very  rafh,  who  fliould  judge 
a  thing  incapable  of  ufe,  becaufe  he  did  not  know  how  to 
ufe  it  in  a  profeffion  which  he  does  not  underiland.  The 
beff  trial  would  be  to  get  a  dyer  honeftly.to  ufe  It.  And 
this,  though  perhaps  too  difficult  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
private  perfon,  might  be  rendered  eafy  by  the  affiftance  of 
that  fociety  we  have  named. 

CHAP.  LXXXVIX, 

Of  root  cochineal . 

O  the  vegetables  which  may  be  ufed  in  dying,  we  are 
to  add  an  infedt  which  our  own  fields  afford,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  negledted  by  us ;  though  in  Po¬ 
land,  and  home  other  of  the  northern  nations,  it  affords  a 
•colour  fo  like  the  fcarlet  grain,  that  it  has  been  called  by 
a  like  name. 

The  infedL lives  about  the  roots  of  plants,  and  thence 
has  been  called  the  root  kermes,  and  root  cochineal  ;  as 
alfo  the  root  grain,  the  Polifh  grain,  and  Follih  co¬ 
chineal. 

This  creature,  which  is  fraall  and  roundifh  in  fhape,  is 
found  in  Poland,  about  the  roots  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of 
knot  grafs,  or  fcleranthus ;  and  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
it  belonged  folely  to  that  plant,  and  was  its  natural  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  fame  manner  kermes,  or  the  fcarlet  grain* 

was 
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was  once  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  fh'rub  that  bears  it  § 
and  cochineal  the  feed  of  the  opuntia.  The  enquiries  of 
thofe  who  fiudy  natural  hiftory,  have  now  taught  us  bet¬ 
ter:  we  know  thefe  feveral  kinds  are  infe&s  feeding  on 
thofe  trees  and  plants,  and  fuch  is  the  root  cochineal.  We 
have  in  England  the  plant  from  which  this  valuable  dye  is 
obtained  in  Poland  ;  nor  is  it  peculiar,  as  has  been  thought, 
to  that  one  kind  alone  :  but  there  yet  remains  a  doubt 
whether  the  fame  infecf,  found  at  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
has,  or  has  not,  the  fame  qualities.  For  the  herb  from 
which  it  is  gathered  in  Poland,  though  a  native  of  England, 
is  not  common  here  ;  though  fome  others  which  afford  the 
fame  opportunity  are. 

This  is  a  point  that  mull  not  rafhly  be  determined  :  it  is/ 
of  confequence  enough  to  deferve  a  trial;  and  we  muft 
have  experience  for  it,  not  opinion. 

Plunder  found,  on  feveral  kinds  of  trees,  the  very  fame 
infedl,  which,  when  taken  from  the  opuntia,  is  true  co¬ 
chineal  ;  but  though  thefe  had  all  the  other  chara&ers  and 
qualities  of  the  animal,  they  had  not  the  colour.  This, 
however,  is  no  proof  again#  what  we  wifh  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  for  the  fruit  of  the  opuntia  has  a  red  juice,  which 
might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  fill  the  animal  which  fed  on 
it ;  for  it  will  turn  the  urine  of  thofe  who  eat  it  red  :  but 
there  is  no  fuch  juice  in  the  knot  grafs,  on  which  the  Po¬ 
ll. (h  infers  feed ;  and  it  is  therefore  natural  enough  to 
think,  the  dye  is  in  the  creature  itfelf  originally,  and  is  not 
dependant  upon  what  it  eats.  If  fo,  it  is  certain  we  ought 
to  puili  the  enquiry ;  for  we  have  it  in  England. 

i  have  found  it  at  the  roots  of  fome  of  the  common 
bawkweeds ;  at  thofe  of  the  purple  fpurry  in  Hyde*park, 
and  at  the  heads  of  the  roots  of  feveral  grailes,  efpecially  in 
high  and  dry  foils. 

Experiments  made  with  thefe,  would  fhew  whether  or 
not  they  have  the  colour  ;  and  if  they  have,  it  will  be  foon 
found  alfo  on  what  roots  they  delight  to  feed. 

I  he  cas  e  of  fo  final!  an  infect  may  appear  at  fir#  a 
itrange  propofal  ,  but  in  the  things  ufed  in  commerce,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  leffer  things.  The  cochineal,  of  fuch 
vait  importance  to  the  Spaniards,  is  an  infec#  very  little 
laiger  than  this  ;  and  yet  it  is  regularly  bred,  and  managed 
upon  the  plant  whereon  it  feeds.  The  fame  kind  of  care 
would  d  cm  briefs  aniwer  as  well,  in  refpex#  to  the  propao-a- 
tion  and  produce  of  this  kind  ;  the  only  queftion  is,  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  in  England  it  affords  the  colour  which  is  its  only 
value. 

Since  the  writing  the  preceding  account,  I  found  a  vaR 
quantity  of  thefe  infedts  about  the  roots  of  the  common 
creeping  mouse- ear,  on  a  bank  near  Paddington  $  and 
taking  up  the  fame  plant  in  other  places,  I  have  obferved 
that  this  creature  generally,  but  not  univerfally,  is  found 
about  it. 

CHAP.  LXXXVI1X. 

Of  wild,  fnarjorarru 

H  E  wild  marjoram  or  origanum,  which  decorates  our 
road  fides  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  which  is 
ufed  in  medicine ;  is  in  Sweden  put  alfo  to  the  fervice  of  a 
colouring  herb  in  dying.  There  is,  in  the  tranfadHons  of 
the  academy  at  Stockholm,  an  account  of  its  effedf  on 
woollen  manufactures  5  and  the  colour  it  is  faid  to  give 
them  is  a  ffrong,  but  not  elegant  purple.  Thefe  things 
are  abundantly  worth  trying  here  5  for  it  is  poflibie,  that  if 
employed  alone  with  more  Ikill,  their  colour  might  prove 
better ;  and  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  various  mix¬ 
tures  they  would  be  alfo  ufeful.  The  colour  nature  fpreads 
upon  the  ftalk  and  flowery  heads  of  this  plant,  was  the 
firff  indication  the  Swedes  received  of  this  quality  in  it  5 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  fame  good  ufe  made  of  this,  by 
extending  the  trial  to  fuch  plants,  as  naturally  change  to 
fine  and  glowing  colours,  at  or  after  their  maturity. 

The  common  cranefbill,  called  herb  Robert,  has  always 
a  red  ftalk ;  and  toward  autumn,  the  whole  plant  becomes 
of  a  very  high  and  florid  fcarlet.  This  happens  long  be¬ 
fore  Its  period  of  decay,  for  it  continues  in  this  ffate  flow¬ 
ering  and  ripening  feeds.  .The  tutfan  is  another  very  re¬ 
markable  inftance  among  the  plants  of  our  own  growth ; 
and  among  thofe  we  have  from  other  countries  the  com¬ 
mon  creeper  :  the  leaves  of  this  often  turn  wholly  red  in 
autumn.  The  Swedifh  obfervation  would  lead  one  to 
examine,  whether  thefe  plants  do  not  at  all  times  contain 
a  red  juice,  capable  of  ufe  in  dying  ;  though  it  is  only  at 
4>&s  feafon  they  fhew  it  in  their  leaves. 
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CHAP..  LXXXIX. 

Of  the  crtftaceous  liverworts. 

HP  H  E  old  names  of  plants  have  been  given  often  idly 
*  and  arbitrarily  ;  and  from  their  having  been  attributed 
to  various  plants,  we  fcarce  know,  in  many  writers  who 
have  not  conildered  botany,  what  is  meant  by  them.  This 
name  liverwort  is  an  inftance :  we  call  a  green  leafy  Tub- 
fiance  thus,  which  is  found  on  the  Tides  of  wells  ;  and  a 
grey  one  upon  heaths  fuppofed  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  :  but  what  we  mention  m  the  prefent  inftance,  as  ufe- 
ful  in  dying,  is  a  very  different  kind  from  both.  Its  place 
of  growth  is  the  bare  furface  of  a  rock,  and  its  form  no 
other  than  that  of  a  grey  cruft,  with  a  few  hollow  parts 
which  are  its  Rowers  ;  brown  in  the  middle,  and  white 
round  the  edge. 

We  import  from  the  Canaries  a  fubftance  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  this,  though  of  a  fomewhat  different  form  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  from  experience  made  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  this  has  equal  value.  It  tinges  any  thing  with 
a  fine  deep  purple  colour.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fubftance  of 
the  fame  kind  to  be  found  in  our  country,  which  may  be  of 
fervice  in  dying  :  it  may  be  in  our  power  not  only  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  orcelle  of  the  Canaries  from  produces, 
which  nature  offers  to  us  at  home,  but  to  excel  it.  The 
mofs  kinds  have  many  great  qualities,  which,  have  not  been 
regarded  fufHciently  ;  and  this  of  containing  a  valuable  co¬ 
lour  is  one.  If  the  prefent  fpecies  fhould  be  found  ufeful  in 
England,  theic  is  aDundance  of  it  to  be  collected  m  many 
places  5  not  only  the  furfaces  of  rocks  are  covered  with 
it,  but  old  walls,  and  any  other  place  where  ftone  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weftern  quarter  of  the  heavens  :  this  is  not 
the  only  quarter,  but  it  is  the  principal  where  this  mofs 
is  found.  We  fee  our  churches,  which  ftand  very  much  ex- 
pofed  on  the  weft  front,  covered  with  it ;  while  the  Tides 
and  oppoTite  end  are  not  without  it,  but  have  it  in  much 
leTs  quantity. 

DilTenius,  who  has  publifhed  a  hiftory  of  the  moffes, 
mentions  this  fpecies  as  being  able  to  afford  an  elegant  red 
dye  j  and  he  quotes  an  author  of  great  credit,  CeTfus,  for 
the  obfervatiom  We  find  alfo,  upon  enquiry,  that  the 
people  in  many  of  the  northern  kingdoms  ufe  it ;  nor  is 
nis  the  only  kind  which  has  that  natural  quality  :  there  is  a 

common 
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common  grey  mofs  that  grows  on  pales  and  trees,  ragged  at 
the  edges,  and  black  underneath,  which  the  fame  people 
ufe  alfo  in  dying  the  fame  elegant  colour  :  and  Linnaeus,  in 
his  peregrinations,  made  the  fame  obfervation,  and  men¬ 
tions,  in  very  particular  terms,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
colour.  Thefe  are  common  in  England,  and  may  be  col¬ 
lected  with  little  labour,  and  in  vaft  abundance  ;  nor  is 
there  any  fear  of  deftroying  them  by  gathering. 

The  gardener  knows  when  he  clears  his  orchard  trees  of 
mofs,  that  it  is  very  ready  in  its  growth  again  ;  and  that  on 
old  boards  much  more,  and  on  rocks  mod:  of  all.  The 
reafon  is  plain  ;  the  roots  are  perennial,  and  getting  into  the 
crevices,  they  cannot  be  diflodged  by  taking  off  the  fuper- 
flcial  part.  Every  piece  of  them  is  ready  to  {boot  up  a 
new  plant ;  and  the  clearing  away  the  old  furface,  only 
gives  it  air  for  the  new  fhooting.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the 
perennial  rooted  mufhrooms^  as  has  been  lately  moil:  di- 
ffinCUy  {hewn,  on  account  of  the  Italian  mufhroom  ftone. 
The  roots  lie  buried,  and  at  certain  periods  fend  up  new 
plants  -3  and  the  part  where  they  reach  the  air,  is  always 
fertile.  Therefore  in  this  cafe,  an  old  barn  that  is  covered 
with  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  mofs,  may  be  a  confiderable  ad- 
dition  to  the  farmer’s  income  ;  efpecialiy  an  old  wall,  or 
the  weftern  furface  of  a  ftony  hill.  There  is  no  probability 
that  men  of  fo  diftinguilhed  characters  as  Celftis  and  DiL 
lenius,  Linnaeus  and  the  reft,  "who  aflert  the  fa£t  upon  their 
own  knowledge,  fhould  deceive  mankind.  One  of  their 
names  would  be  fufticient  authority  ;  and  the  thing  being  efta- 
blifhed,  the  reft  follows  :  the  advantage  is  certain,  and  all 
that  fhould  excite  our  wonder  is  the  long  neglect. 

The  firft  kind  we  have  mentioned  is  fo  thick,  that  the 
quantity,  even  from  a  moderate  extent  of  wall,  would  be 
very  great.  Micheli,  who  had  eonf dered  the  mofl'es  with 
attention,  mentions  the  extreme  thicknefs  of  the  maffes  in 
this,  even  in  the  name  of  it,  and  calls  it  the  thickeft  of  all. 
The  trial  would  be  eafy  ;  and  if  they  prove  equal  to  what 
we  import  at  a  large  price,  the  benefit  is  not  confined  to  the 
farmer,  who  has  the  immediate  profit,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  nation. 

Thefe  are  not  all  the  mofs  kinds  from  which  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  this  benefit.  Our  excellent  Mr.  Ray  mentions  two' 
forts  of  the  fame  cruftaceous  clafs,  which  fhew  their  pur¬ 


ple  colour  externally,  and  are  ufeful  in  dying.  The  one 
has  purple  hairy  leaves,  and  fpreads  itfelf  in  the  fame 
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way  with  thofe  already  named,  on  flones  and  walls.  The 
other  has  broader  leaves,  with  fmooth  edges,  and  has  a 
kind  of  bladders  at  its  edges  ;  this  alfo  grows  on  ftones. 
Both  thefe  have  the  dying  quality  flrong  in  them  ;  and  both 
may  be  had  in  quantity  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Thefe,  like  the  firft  named  kind,  afford  a  purple  dye  ; 
but  the  life  of  the  modes  in  this  article  is  net  limited  to 
that  colour.  Every  one  mu  ft  have  obferved,  that  com- 
7  -  ^  niofo,  vvh  ich  makes  a  kind  of  golden 

roles  on  old  bucic  walls  and  boards  every  where  about 
London,  and  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  quantity  we 
have  of  this  is  fo  great,  that  fuppofwg  it  to  be  of  any 
ufe,  the  abundance  of  it  is  a  great  article  in  its  recom¬ 
mendation  5  and  this  very  kind,  Linnaeus  allures  us,  is  ufed 
in  Sweden  in  dying,  affording  a  very  elegant  and  laftinm 
yellow.  ^  & 

Thefe  things,  if  brought  into  life,  will  he  fo  many  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  publick  wealth,  as  well  as  private  property  - 
and  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  country  gentleman  have' 
power  to  try  them,  and  are  interefted  in  it. 

_  In  the  diredtions  we  have  given  in  a  preceding-  part  of 
this  book,  for  the  working  up  fuch  of  the\vooli  as  is  to  b~ 
for  the  fervice  of  the  farmer’s  family,  we  have  direfted 
iome  cheap  and  common  ingredients  for  dving  it  •  thefe 
which  we  have  here  added  may  be  tried  in  the  fame"  man¬ 
ner  ;  they  are  ail  familiar  and  common,  and  they  will  fave 
even  the  fmall  expence  of  the  purchafe  of  the  others  and 
at  ihe  fame  time  will  fliew  what  may  be  expedled  fa'rth»r 
from  them;  iiow  far  experience  in  England  will  fupport  the 
dotErme  of  other  countries,  and  which  of  them  may  be 
mou-  worth  beginning  to  introduce  to  the  publick.  7 

CHAP.  XC. 

Of  fame  peculiar  kinds  of  grafs. 

E  have  taken  occafion  before  to  name  the  abundance 

‘  d  ot  grades ;  but  it  may  be  ufeful 

re  to  conlider  the  purpofes  to  which  this  great  variety  may 
be  made  fubfervient  for  the  convenience  and  advktETf 
me,  for  nature  did  not  make  them  in  vain.  ° 

We  have,  m  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  a  lone  rooted 

tovo^rooTE^T  IUnd’  which  the  wr!ters  on  botany  call 

the  farmer  fo?  T  °  CY^RU8‘  Jt  is  ea%  known  by 
-  Himei,  for  .t  is  very  tall,  and  has  tufts  of  brown 
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heads,  like  thofe  of  rufhes  growing  one  above  another*  all 
the  way  by  the  ftalk.  The  ftalk  itfelf  is  round,  but  the 
leaves  are  three  edged,  and  each  edge  is  notched  like  the 
teeth  of  a  faw.  Mr.  Ray  mentions  it  in  Cambridgeihire, 
W arwickfhire,  and  Cornwall  ;  and  I  have  feen  it  in  moR 
other  counties.  Its  natural  place  of  growing  is  the  molt 
wet  ground  i  and  the  farmer  who  has  fuch  will  find  his  life 
in  planting  it.  A  very  little  trouble  will  do  this,  for  its 
roots  are  long  and  large,  and  there  is  no  plant  which  fpreads 
them  fo  abundantly. 

The  worft  piece  of  wet  ground  whereon  nothing  would 
grow,  will,  by  a  few  of  thefe  roots,  be  loon  covered  with 
a  thick  and  firm  turff;  producing  abundance  of  the  grafs, 
and  rendering  the  place  paflable.  The  grafs  is  harfli  when 
full  grown  ;  but  while  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender,  cat¬ 
tle  will  eat  it,  and  nothing  is  more  nourifhi ng.  After  this 
it  grows  to  a  very  confiderable  heighth,  and  is  then  of  all 
things  the  moil  excellent  by  way  of  thatch.  Its  ufe  in 
Norway  has  led  the  other  northern  kingdoms  to  a  knowledge 
of  it ;  and  though  it  is  fo  frequent  in  their  wet  grounds, 
that  it 'need  not  be  planted,  they  mow  it  annually  for  this 
purpofe,  and  rind  it  laths  in  thatch  beyond  any  other  mate* 
rials  whatfoever.  The  neceffities  of  the  poorer  people  in. 
many  parts  of  England,  reduce  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
this  fort  of  covering  for  their  houfes,  and  it  would  be 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  ufe  this  kind.  The  common 
thatch,  even  of  the  bed  fort  ufed  with  us,  is  liable  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  decay  in  a  very  little  time,  and  always  gives 
habitation  to  vermin :  on  the  contrary,  this  lafts  many 
yeans,  and  is  not  fubjedi  to  that  inconvenience.  Whatever 
is  the  reafon,  it  is  obferved  in  Denmaik  that  even  birds  do 
net  build  in  it.  There  is  nothing  difgulfful  in  it,  to  our 
apprehenfions  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fweeteft  and 
cleaneff  of  all  the  draw  or  hay  kind,  ana  there  is  great 
advantage  in  being  free  from  vermin  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience.  All  the  time  the  ground  whereon  this  fhould  be 
planted,  is  what  would  bear  nothing  elfe  ;  and  is  even  re¬ 
duced  by  this  plant  to  a  ftate  of  utility  which  it  had  not 
before. 

The  matting  together  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  many  of  the  floating  iflands  upon  the  northern 
lakes  are  formed  of  nothing  elfe  ;  and  after  it  has  grown 
fometime  upon  fuch  a  ground,  the  moifture  being  in  great! 
meafure  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a 
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firm  fubflance,  the  fluff  may  be  cut  up  to  the  depth  of 
three  fpades  for  fuel.  It  makes  a  kind  of  turff,  not  equal 
to  the  true  peat,  but  very  ufeful  where  that  is  wanting. 

CHAP.  XCI. 

Of  millet  Cyprus  grofs . 

HP  11 1 S  is  another  of  the  grafs  kind  wherewith  the  far- 

&  mer  fhould  be  acquainted  ;  for  there  are  peculiar  fpots 
on  which  it  will  be  very  ufeful,  affording  an  abundant 
growth  of  excellent  food  for  cattle,  though  nothing  elfe 
would  grow  upon  the  place. 

It  is  a  large  and  thick  tufted  grafs.  The  leaves  are  nu-  - 
merous,  and  very  long ;  they  are  often  near  a  yard  in 
length,  and  their  colour  is  a  frefli  and  delicate  green  ;  they 
are  of  a  tender  fubflance,  and  the  edges  are  a  little  rouvh. 
Vaft  multitudes  of  thefe  rife  from  the  heads  of  the  roots' 
and  fpread  every  way.  They  afford  an  excellent  nou- 
rifhmcnt ;  and  horfes,  oxen,  and  fheep,  are  all  equally 
fond  of  them.  *  J 

The  ftalk  is  a  yard  high,  and  has  feveral  tufts  of  bJackilh 
rufliy  flowers,  growing  upon  it  one  over  another.  While 
it  is  young  and  tender,  the  cattle  are  as  fond  of  it  as  of  the 
leaves  ;  and  indeed  it  is  equally  juicy,  and  is  in  a  manner 
covered  with  them  :  four,  five,  or  fix  leaves  ufually  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  flalk,  and  each  lurrounding  it  a  great  way  at  the 
bafe.  - 

The  ground^ on  which  this  grafs  delight  to  grow  is  wet 
and  fhady.  Thefe  are  qualities  that  render  it  unfit  for 
any  other  good  kind;  and  the  farmer  often  has  fuch  on 
Jus  land.  I  have  feen  it  covering  the  ditch  Tides,  round 
the  edges  of  woods,  with  a  luxuriant  quantity  of  excellent 

verdure,  where,  without  it ,  there  would  have  been 
nothing. 

C 

If  the  hufbandman,  or  country  gentleman,  have  any  foot 
of  tms  kind  let  him  in  autumn  order  a  few  roots  of  this 
to  be  planted,  one  at  every  yard  difiance,  and  they  will 
loon  meet  and  cover  the  whole  ground  ;  and  from  a  piece 
of  land  which  was  before  utterly  ufelefs,  he  will  have 
the  advantage  of  better  produce,  than  can  be  found  on  any 
piece  of  equal  extent  upon  his  ground.  No  (hade  is  too 
much  for  this  grafs.  I  have  even  feen  it  luxuriant  in  the 
iruddie  of  thick  woods  ,  and  in  beech  woods  in  particular, 
wneie  there  are plafhy  places,  it  maybeplanted  to  a  very  great 

account,. 
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account,  the  ground  being  able  to  produce  nothing  elfe  of 
any  value  ;  and  the  growth  of  this,  in  ever  fo  large  a  quan¬ 
tity,  being  no  way  hurtful  to  the  trees. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  mind  to  fee  the  plant,  may  find 
it  by  the  fide  of  that  little  ditch,  which  wets  a  great  part 
of  the  road  from  Pancrafs  to  Kentifh  town,  and  he  will 
know  it  by  our  defcription.  If  he  obferves  with  what 
greedinefs  cattle  eat  it,  he  will  fee  we  have  fpoke  with 
reafon  as  to  their  fondnefs  for  it ;  and  he  will  find,  by  the 
fequel,  that  it  is  not.lefs  wholefome  than  pleafant. 

CHAP.  XCII. 

Of  club  headed  rujh . 

T*  H  E  common  ruflies  produce  their  flowers  toward  the 
top,  but  not  abfolutely  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
burft  out  Tideways  at  a  little  difiance  below  the  fummit : 
but  there  is  one  kind  which,  on  the  contrary,  bears  them 
at  the  very  top  in  form  of  a  club  :  it  has  been,  for  that 
reafon,  called  the  club  headed  rufh,  and  it  is  this  of  which 
we  fpeak  here.  It  grows  in  brooks  and  rivulets  in  vaft 
abundance,  and  fometimes  on  very  wet  ground.  We 
would  have  the  farmer  know  the  ufe  of  every  thing ;  and 
this  which  he  ufually  neglefls,  and  fufFers  to  decay  where 
it  is,  will  five  him.  a  great  deal  in  the  feeding  up  of  his 
hogs,  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  peafe,  and  giving  the  fat  of 
thofe  creatures  more  firmnefs,  and  a  better  flavour. 

There  is  nothing  they  are  fo  fond  of ;  and  they  devour 
the  whole,  root  as  well  as  ruflies.  Let  the  farmer,  who 
has  a  quantity  of  this  plant  in  his  waters,  drag  it  out  as  he 
wants  it,  and  give  it  the  hogs  as  they  are  feeding  up. 
Wherever  he  drags  it  out,  let  him  leave  a  few  roots,  and 
there  will  foon  be  an  abundant  fupply  again  ;  or  if  he  ha* 
water  proper  for  the  produce  when  there  is  yet  none,  let 
him  take  up  a  few  bunches  from  fome  neighbouring  brook, 
and  jufi  put  them  into  the  fide  of  his  own  water,  fattening 
them  with  pegs  to  the  bank  ;  they  will  quickly  fix  them- 
felves,  and  fpread  over  the  water.  He  cannot  miftake  the 
kind  of  rufh,  for  the  club-like  head  is  a  plain  and  dittindtive 
charadfer,  and  there  is  no  care  required  to  make  it  grow  ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  has  once  got  footing,  nothing  is 
cioxe  difficult  than  to  extirpate  it :  for  every  fragment  of 
the  root  that  happens  to  be  left  in  the  water,  will  float  to 
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the  bank,  and  there  fixing  itfelf,  will  begin  the  propagation 
of  a  new  quantity. 

Hogs  are  not  the  only  creatures  which  will  eat  it,  horfes 
are  fond  of  it ;  and  I  have  always  feen  that  it  agreed  with 
them,  and  was  a  healthy  and  heartening  food. 

If  the  profit  from  fuch  articles  as  thefe  be  fmall,  the  ex¬ 
pence  is  nothing.  They  grow  where  no  other  ufeful  pro¬ 
duce  would  ;  and.  every  little  addition  is  worth  the  farmer’s 
notice.  Many  a  brook  that  runs  for  miles  through  a  far¬ 
mer’s  ground,  is  covered  with  this  plant,  which  grows  and 
dies  unregarded  ;  though  if  the  expence  alone  of  gathering 
k  were  allowed,  the  brook  would  be  equal  in  value  to  fe~ 
veral  acres  of  the  befit  of  the  ground. 

C  H  A  P.  XC III. 


Of  [piked  reed  grafs . 

S  is  another  of  the  water  grafles,  which  often 
,  grow  unregarded  by  rivers,  and  which  may  be  eafily 
made  to  cover  the  ulelefs  ground  about  the  banks  of  brooks 
ano  ditches,  wuh  a  moil  valuable  food  for  cattle. 

The  grafs^  is  common  enough,  and  eafily  diftinguifhed. 
Tile  ieaves^rife  m  loofe  tufts,  and  they  are  large  and  broad  j 
they^  refenible  in  fihape  the  leaves  of  reeds,  but  that  they 

are  Something  fmaller  j  and  their  colour  is  the  fame  whitifli 
or  grey ifh  green, 

I  he  italic  is  five  foot  high.  It  is  jointed,  and  has  leaves 
on  it  like  thofe  from  the  root ;  and  at  its  top  ftands  a  fpike 
of  an  irregular  form,  like  that  upon  the  rough-leaved  grafs 
in  meadows.  This  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant : 

it^s  naturally  or  a  grey  ifh  white,  but  fometimes  it  glows 
with  a  tinge  of  purple.  6 

I  he  natural  place  of  growth  of  this  grafs,  is  the  wet 
fs-.c  of  a  ditch,  pond,  or  brook.  Sour  and  ufelefs  srafl'es 
Oiten  naturally  grow  in  fuch  places;  and  it  will  be  daftly 
woun  the  farmers  while  to  deftroy  thefe,  and  raife  the  pre- 

fent  kind  m  their  place.  H 

looTnT  P1'°Pag'ated  either  by  the  feed  or  root ;  but  the 
loot  u.e  mort  certain  way,  and  the  trouble  is  very  little. 
Tne  labour  ot  a  few  days  in  autumn  will  deftroy  one  fort 
“,K‘  piant  tne  other  ;  and  one  planting  is  fufficient  for  it  is 
natural  to  that  kind  of  ground,  andTver  will  decay 

I  he  manner  of  planting  fhould  he  the  fame  in  all  thefe 

3  kinds; 
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kinds  *  when  the  growth  already  upon  the  fpot  is  rank  and 
utterly  ufelefs,  it  fhould  be  torn  up  and  deftroyed,  and  a 
diffident  quantity  of  the  roots  of  the  proper  kind  fhould  be 
planted  in  its  place.  When  the  natural  growth  is  not 
of  this  bad  character,  it  will  be  enough  to  open  the  fur- 
face  in  various  places,  and  let  in  fome  of  the  roots  of  the 
better  kind,  which  will  foon  make  their  way,  and  pro¬ 
duce  largely. 

This  is  more  needed  throughout  the  kingdom  than  can 
be  well  imagined  :  even  in  the  paftures  about  London, 
where  food  tor  cattle  is  of  fuch  vaft  value,  it  is  furprifing 
what  a  lofs  is  fuffered  by  the  neglect.  I  have  older  mi  in 
m^ny  of  thefe  grounds,  the  ditch  banks,  and  the  pad u re 
for  fome  fpace  beyond  them,  covered  with  grades  and  rubies 
which  no  creature  will  eat ;  while  they  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  excellent  reed  grafs  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to 
have  equalled  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  belt  of  the 
ground.  There  are  no  cattle,  of  whatsoever  kind,  but 
eat  this  greedily ;  and  it  affords  abundant  and  excellent 
nourifhment.  The  farmer’s  care,  when  he  has  this  grafs 
naturally,  or  by  his  own  good  conduct,  on  the  ground, 
muff  he  to  prevent  its  running  up  to  ftalk  ;  for  that  exhauffs 
the  root,  and  prevents  the  free  growth  of  the  leaves,  and 
their  due  nourishment.  This  is  very  eafdy  done  ;  for  a 
labourer  going  along  the  ground  with  a  fey  the,  may  cut  off’ 
all  the  ftalks  at  a  fmall  height  above  the  leaves  with  a  few 
ftrokes  :  and  once  doing  this  is  diffident ,  for  when  the 
flowering  root  is  taken  off  in  this  grafs,  it  fends  up  no 
other  till  the  next  year. 

CHAP.  XCIV. 

Of  moufe-tail  grafs. 

OU  R  farmers  diflinguifh  two  or  three  particular  kinds 
of  grafs,  which  they  find  excellent  in  pafturage,  but 
they  might  very  advantageoufly  carry  that  obfervation  a 
great  deal  farther.  The  grafs  called  the  greater  moufe-tail 
grafs,  and  by  fome  the  long  ear’d  cat’s- tail  grafs,  always 
affords  excellent  feeding,  and  at  the  time  of  mowing,  a 
fweet  hay. 

It  grows  moft  favourably  in  damp  meadows;  and  it 
fhould  be  by  all  means  encouraged  in  them,  not  only  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  very  fweet  grafs  in  itfelf,  but  becaufe  the  fame 
ground  is  very  apt  to  yield  what  is  of  a  contrary  quality. 
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The  farmer  needs  not  tear  up  other  grafs  for  this,  nor 
plant  it  root  by  root :  we  are  not  about  to  recommend  to 
him  practices  fo  chimerical ;  but  by  a  very  eaiy  procefs,  he 
may  enrich  his  worft  wet  meadow  land  with  this  to  great 
advantage. 

Firft  let  him  know  the  kind  diftindfly.  The  leaves  are 
very  numerous,  and  they  are  narrow  ;  {harp  pointed,  and 
of  a  frefh  and  fine  green.  The  ftalk  is  two  foot  high  ;  and 
at  its  top  hands. a  long  and  {lender  ear;  rounded  and  fome- 
whafc  harfn  to  the  touch,  and  armed  with  fhort  upright 
beards.  At  firft  it  -is  green ;  but  when  it  grows  toward 
ripenefs,  it  becomes  purplifh.  This  is  the  natural  ftate  ; 
but  fometirnes  from  defedlive  nQunfhmpnt  it  is  white.  The' 
leaves  of  this  are  eaten  generally  by  all  forts  of  cattle,  the 
larger  and  the  fixsaller  equally  ;  and  there  is  none  whofe 
Italics  fucceed  better  in  hay.  It  is  the  bedt  grafs  a  wet  mea¬ 
dow  can  bear ;  therefore  let  the  farmer  get  it  into  all  fiich 
ground. 

At  the  time  of  hay  ripening,  let  him  look  over  his  own 
and  his  neighbours  grounds,  and  mark  a  field  that  has  a 
great  deal  of  this  grafs.  Let  him  obferve  when  this  is  cut, 
and  where  the  hay  is.  carried  ;  and  let  him  collect  a  large 
quantity  of  hay-feed  from  it ;  and  in  the  time  of  his  fpread- 
ing  his  manure,  let  him  fow  this  feed  largely  upon  the 
ground.  It  will  readily  grow,  became  the  foil  is  fuch 
as  it  mo  ft  naturally  loves,  and  the  fncreafe  in  quantity  will 
be  very  great,  as  well  as  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  grafs  and  hay, 

"We  have,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  directed  the  fanner 
in  the  choice  of  hay- feed,  always  to  have  a  regard  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  is  obtained.  But  it  is  an  article  of 
yet  more  advantage,  to  feledf  a  piece  of  ground  for  the 
choice  of  feed,  where  a  kind  of  grafs  has  made  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  crop,  that  is  not  only  perfectly  fuited  to 
the  foil,  but  is  alio  excellent  in  itfelf.  *  * 

CHAP.  XCV. 

Great  water  grafs . 

I  f!  the  farmer  has  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  yet  wetter 
•  than  that  we  have  laft  underftood,  under  the  name  of 
the  more  damp  kind  of  meadows,  let  him  not  attempt  to 
rajfe  in  it  the  grafs  there  deferibed  ;  for  it  will  bear  only  a 
certain  degree  of  moiftme  :  but  he  is  not  without  refource  b 

that 
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that  cafe,  provided  he  knows  the  feveral  kinds  of  ufeful 
grafTes.  This  which  we  treat  of  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
will  grow  in  the  very  wetted  pafture  ground  ;  and  its  large 
leaves  and  quick  fhoot  after  cropping,  make  it  a  fource  of 
great  plenty.  No  grafs  is  fuperior  to  it  in  its  qualities  of 
feeding  oxen  and  fheep,  with  an  innocent  and  rich  nou- 
rifhment. 

That  he  may  know  this  grafs,  let  him  ohferve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characters.  The  leaves  are  numerous ;  and  they 
are  of  a  pale  green,  large,  and  confiderably  broad  :  they 
rife  in  great  clufters,  and  grow  again  very  quick  after  feed¬ 
ing  or  cutting.  The  ftalk  is  (lender  jointed  ;  of  a  pale 
whirifh  green,  and  five  foot  high.  The  flowers  grow  in 
threading  heads,  compofed  of  fmall  fpikes.  They  are  of 
a  pale  brown  colour,  and  they  have  no  beards  or  awns. 

The  grafs  is  not  uncommon  in  the  damp  parts  of  paf- 
tures  ;  and  it  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding,  in  thofe  grounds  that  will  fuit  it,  by  faving  hay- 
feed  from  fuch  as  has  been  cut  where  this  kind  grew  in 
abundance  ;  and  flowing  this  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn, 
juft  before  the  laying  on  the  manure. 

The  advantage  will  be  feen  in  fame  degree  the  following 
fummer,  and  the  general  crop  will  be  improved  by  it ;  but 
the  great  benefit  will  be  the  year  following,  when  the  roots 
have  ftrengthened  themfelves,  and  the  grafs  grows  up  in 
thick  tufts.  It  will  then  he  a  very  fine  addition  to  the  crop 
of  hay ;  and  the  young  fhoot  of  a  ftalk  being  cut  off  in  the 
mowing,  for  it  flowers  later  than  the  generality  of  the  mea¬ 
dow  grafTes,  all  the  ftrength  of  the  root  will  be  employed 
to  fend  up  leaves  during  the  reft  of  the  fummer,  which  will 
vaflly  increafe  the  quantity  of  food  for  the  cattle.  It  is  not 
faying  too  much  to  affirm,  that  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
may  eafily  be  added  to  the  grafs  of  the  generality  of  paf¬ 
ture  grounds,  by  a  proper  attention  to  this  one  article  of 
flowing  hay-feed  of  right  kinds. 

CHAP.  XCVI. 

Of  tall  meadow  grafs . 

WE  have  mentioned  the  grafTes  which  are  peculiarly 
Tuited  to  Tuch  meadow  grounds,  as  are  damper  than 
ordinary  in  different  degrees  ;  we  here  Tpeak  of  a  kind  that 
will  grow  very  fuccefsfully  upon  places  that  are  abfolutely 
watery.  Such  fpots  are  not  uncommon  in  low  meadow 
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grounds ;  and  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  their  pro¬ 
duce  is  either  lefs  in  quantity  than  that  of  other  fpots,  or 
it  is  inferior  in  kind  :  and  in  fome  cafes  there  grow  in 
thefe  parts  graffes  of  the  rufhy  kind  fo  coarfe,  that  no  cat¬ 
tle  whatever  will  eat  them.  The  grafs  we  mention  in  the 
prefent  chapter,  will  grow  fuccefsfully  in  thefe ;  and  make 
the  product  equal  to  the  bed;  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
ground,  Let  the  farmer  obferve  it  by  thefe  characters. 

It  has  fomewhat  of  the  look  of  the  common  tufted  mea¬ 
dow  grafs,  but  it  is  much  taller.  The  leaves  are  nume¬ 
rous,  long,  and  moderately  broad,  and  their  colour  is  a  pale 
green.  The  ftalk  rifes  to  three  foot  high,  and  is  jointed  at 
large  diflances  :  the  tuft  of  flowers  is  long  and  large,  and  it' 
hangs  all  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk  :  the  grains  of  which  it 
is  compofe'd  are  brownifh,  and  they  have  no  beards. 

Let  the  farmer  look  into  the  wet  meadow  grounds  of  his 
own,  and  his  neighbours  farms,  and  when  he  has  found  a 
fpot  that  abounds  with  this  kind  of  grafs,  let  him  take  care 
to  procure  feed  from  the  hay,  among  which  it  is  made,  and 
fow  this  upon  that  kind  of  ground  :  he  will  make  a  vaft  ad¬ 
vantage. 

CHAP.  XCVIL 

Of  narrow -leaved  mountain  grafs . 

117  E  have  hitherto  fpoke  of  the  grafs  of  meadows  and 
wet  places  :  this  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  hilly  grounds, 
and  is  more  worth  the  notice  of  the  country  gentleman,  as 
well  as  farmer,  than  many  which  are  more  confpicuous  ;  its 
peculiar  quality  is  agreeing  with  fheep.  It  is  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  food  for  that  creature,  and  preferves  them  from  difeafes, 
and  it  gives  that  peculiar  flavour  to  the  flefli,  which  we  ad¬ 
mire  fo  much  in  what  is  called  the  Banflead  mutton.  Add 
to  this,  that  it  grows  on  the  worft  foils,  and  we  fnall  fee 
that  it  has  many  recommendations.  Its  natural  quality  is  to 
fhoot  up  an  innumerable  multitude  of  leaves  as  faPc  as  they 
are  cropped  ;  and  the  nearer  the  root  it  is  gnawed,  the  more 
freely  they  grow.  The  grafs  is  in  itfelf  fmall  and  low,  but 
tnis  abundance  of  it  makes  amends;  and  it  mows  equally 
at  all  feafons.  ° 

rhdA  tne  farmer  who  defires  credit  for  his  fheep,  or  the 
country  gentleman  who  values  the  flavour  of  the  meat  for 
his  own  table,  may  know  the  kind  of  grafs  we  have  re- 
corpmerided  ;  he  is  to  obferve  the  following  characters.  It 
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is  a  low  and  fmall  fort.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  blackifh  ; 
the  leaves  are  narrow,  fhort,  fharp  pointed,  and  very  nu¬ 
merous  ^  and  their  colour  is  a  ftrong,  but  not  a  florid  green. 
The  ftalk  is  about  eight  inches  high  ;  and  the  tuft  at  the 
top  is  of  a  pale  brown,  when  ripe.  It  is  eompofed  of  a 
multitude  of  fmall  heads,  without  awns,  and  they  are  dif- 
pofed  in  a  feathered  manner. 

The  natural  place  of  growth  of  this  kind  is  on  Lully  pas¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  more  dry  and  expofed  they  are,  the  more- 
likely  it  is  to  be  found  there.  The  fpot  is  to  be  marked  where 
fuch  grafs  is  fuffered  to  (Land  for  hay  ;  and  feed  is  to  be  faved 
from  it.  This  fhould  be  fown  on  the  fame  kind  of  ground, 
for  it  will  not  take  root  on  any  other ;  and  the  more  ex-, 
pofed  the  pafture  is,  the  better  it  will  grow.  The  fheep 
will  find  it  out  before  the  eye  of  the  farmer ;  for  he  will 
perceive  they  are  fond  of  that  place  in  particular,  and 
thrive  in  it :  and  from  that  time  he  will  fee  the  turf  thicken 
on  the  ground. 

C  FI  A  P.  XCVIII. 

Of  knotty  - rooted ..  oat  grafs. 

THIS  is  a  grafs  which  grows  in  ground  choaked  up 
with  hufhes,  and  finds  its  nourifhment  almoil*  under  any 
difadvantages  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a  very  rich  and  whol- 
fome  food  lor  cattle.  Our  farmer  will  underhand  his  inte- 
reft  too  well,  to  have  any  grounds  over-run  with  fhrubs  ; 
but  from  this  direction  of  nature,  as  to  the  place  of  growth 
of  that  grafs,  he  may  find  a  lefibn  of  advantage.  The 
hedge  fides  in  his  paftur-e  grounds  are  the  leait  profitable 
part ;  but  by  lowing  this  grafs  on  that  part  of  the  ground, 
he  will  bring  it  to  a  condition,  at  leaf!  equal  in  value  to 
any  of  the  other. 

The  roots  of  this  grafs  are  eompofed  of  many  thick  and 
knotty  joints  ;  they  are  of  a  brown  or  blackifh  colour, 
and  hung  about  with  many  fibres.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
frefh  green,  moderately  broad  and  fharp  pointed.  The 
ILalk  is  two  foot  and  a  half  high^  and  the  tufts  of  flowers 
lean  on  one  fide  ;  thefe  are  eompofed  of  pale  brown  heads, 
and  every  other  of  them  has  a  fmall  beard,  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  ones  being  naked.  The  root  is  the  great  article  of  di- 
flindlion  to  the  farmer.  If  on  pulling  it  up,  he  finds  that 
to  confift  of  a  chain  of  knotty  pieces,  he  may  be  fure  he 
k  right. 
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The  feed  of  this  he  is  to  fave  from  hay  ,  among  whrcfi 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it ;  and  he  muff  low  it  along  the 
hedge  Tides  in  his  paftures.  The  fhoot  will  be  but  thin  the 
firft  feafon  ;  but  by  the  fecond,  he  will  fee  the  reward  of 
his  trouble  :  he  will  know  the  blades  of  this  grafs  by  their 
height  and  colour ;  and  he  will  find  the  edges  of  his  paf- 
ture  are  by  this  means  not  only  as  well  covered  as  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  that  the  cattle  feed  upon  this  part  more  luxurioufly 
than  the  reft,  and  no  grafs  is  more  nourilhing  or  whol- 
fome. 

Only  one  caution  he  is  to  take,  which  is  to  keep  hogs 
carefully  out  of  any  pafture  where  this  grafs  is  fown.  The 
knotty  roots  of  this  kind,  are  the  greateft  delicacy  that 
hogs  know ;  and  they  will  tear  up  all  the  ground  for  them 
wherever  they  fmell  them.  I  have  feen  a  hog  root  up  two 
yards  of  earth  on  a  common,  for  the  fake  of  two  or  three 
roots  of  this  grafs  ;  we  may  guefs  therefore  what  would  be 
the  confequence  of  their  getting  in,  where  it  was  abun¬ 
dant. 

CHAP.  XCIX. 

Of  fea  clogs  grafs . 

^T1  H  E  ufe  of  this  grafs  is  of  a  very  limited  nature,  but  it 
is  worth  the  farmer’s  knowledge.  It  naturally  grows 
upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  it  will  not  fucceed  any  where  elfe, 
nor  is  its  ufe  fo  great  as  that  of  the  others  :  but  there  is  in 
England  a  great  deal  of  Tandy  coaft,  which  is  at  prefent  of 
no  ufe  or  value,  on  which  this  might  be  fown  with  very 
little  expence  or  trouble,  and  where  it  would  grow  readily. 

It  is  a  tall  arid  harlh-looking  grafs  ;  the  roots  creep  in 
the  manner  of  couch  grafs,  and  at  leaft  as  faft,  and  as  farB 
They  are  white  and  well  tailed.  The  leaves  are  long,  and 
confiderably  broad  ;  their  colour  is  a  blueiih  green,  and  they 
aie  of  a  very  firm  fubftance.  The  ftalk  is  a  yard  high,  or 
more  ;  and  at  the  top  of  it  ftands  an  ear  like  that  of  wheat, 
but  that  it  is  thinner. 

The  natural  place  of  growth  of  this  grafs,  with  thefe 
chaiacfters,  will  prevent  the  farmer  from  beins;  deceived  in 
the  kind  ;  ana  it  is  fo  common  in  many  places  about  our 
coaft,  that  a  labourer  may,  in  half  an  hour,  mow  enough 
of  it  for  feed  for  an  acre.  Let  the  farmer  thrafti  it  when  it 
is  dry,  and  in  the  following  autumn  fow  it  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  of  this  kind.  I  he  firft  good  effect  of  it  will  be  to 

fix 
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fix  the  fand,  which  was  before  blown  about  by  every  wind. 
This  fervice  it  performs  in  Holland,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
many  places  there  ;  and  this  it  will  do  fecurely,  though  the 
matter  be  ever  fo  loofe.  The  leaves  while  young,  are  an 
excellent  food  for  flheep,  Oxen  and  horfes  will  eat  them, 
when  they  are  more  grown. 

The  roots  which  are  fpread  over  the  ground  in  a  vaffc 
abundance,  are  an  excellent  food  for  hogs.  They  have 
alfo  another  ufe,  to  which  I  hope  we  fhall  never  have  oc- 
cafion  to  put  them  in  England  ;  they  make  wholefome 
bread.  In  fome  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  they  are  ga¬ 
thered  and  fold  in  feafons  of  fcarcity  for  this  fervice  j  and 
the  people  find  them  as  healthful  as  corn. 

CHAP.  C. 

Of  vipers  huglofs . 

E  are  making  the  farmer  acquainted  with  herbs  which 
*  *  may  be  beneficial  to  him,  and  which  are  not  commonly 
known  for  thofe  fervices.  This  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  its 
ufe  is  for  honey  :  but  it  is  fo  eafily  propagated,  and  fo  a- 
greeable  a  plant  to  look  at,  that  it  will  be  worth  the  care  of 
the  farmer,  who  has  any  quantity  of  bees. 

It  is  very  confpicuous  on  our  dry  ditch  banks,  and 
very  beautiful.  The  ftalk  is  fpotted  with  red  ;  the  leaves 
are  rough,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  blue,  and 
they  are  confiderably  large. 

if  a  few  of  thefe  plants  be  pulled  up  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  thefe  will  be  eafily  fhook  out,  and  being  fcattered 
over  the  ground  in  the  farmer’s  yard  under  walls,  and  up¬ 
on  the  walls  themfelves,  they  will  fhoot  regularly  the  next 
fpring,  and  produce  abundance  of  plants,  which  will  flow¬ 
er  in  perfection  the  fame  fummer.  After  this  the  plant  will 
take  care  of  itfelf ;  and  every  year  there  will  be  abundance 
of  it  on  the  ground.  The  love  the  bees  have  for  it,  will  be 
feen  by  the  great  attention  they  fbew  its  flowers ;  and  the 
effect  will  be  found  in  the  honey,  which  will  be  not  only  the 
finer,  but  the  more  in  quantity  in  proportion,  as  they  feed 
more  largely  on  this  plant. 


C  H  ^  P, 
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C  H  A  P.  CT. 

Of  the  black  Currant. 

TH  E  final!  ftirub,  wjbich  produces  this  fruit,  is  very  well 
worth  the  farmer’s  notice ;  and  perhaps  may  prove  of 
greater  importance  than  has  yet  been  known.  It  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  any  where  in  hedges. 
It  muft  not  be  cormder’d  as  a  proper  ffirub  to  make  the 
fence  ;  but  it  may  very  well  be  planted  here  .and  there  among 
the  reft  for  the  fake  of  its  fruit. 

W  e,  were  long  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  there  in  tarts  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Baker,  a  very  worthy  member  of  the  royal  fociety, 
revived  their  ufe  in  fore  throats,  for  which  they  were  former¬ 
ly  fo  famous  in  England,  that  the  ftirub  was  called  Squinan- 
cy  wort ,  that  is,  Shanzy  herb  ;  and  for  which  we  do  not  at 
this  time  know  a  greater  medicine. 

It  has  been  long  known  in  France,  that  this  fruit  is 
good  for  the  feverifli  difpofkion  of  cattle,  and  that  when  a 
purging  comes  on  with  fueli  an  illnefs,  it  is  a  fovereign  re¬ 
medy.  Inftindb  diregis  cattle  to  find  it  where  it  is  native, 
'and  if  it  were  planted  in  hedges,  they  would  not  fail  to  leek. 
It  out  for  their  own  benefit.  The  terrible  difeafe  among  the 
horned  cattle,  which  has  raged  fo  many  years  throughout 
great  part  of  Europe,  always  is  attended  with  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  throat,  which  continues  through  the  whole  in¬ 
ternal  canal.  From  what  we  know  of  the  great  ef« 
fedfs  •  of  this  fruit  in  fore  throats  among  our  own  fpecies  * 
and  in  the  purgings  and  feverifli  il  In  dies  of  cattle,  may  it 

not  be  reafonabie  to  expert  great  good  from  it  in  this  terrible 
diforder. 

CHAP.  CIL 
Of  averts . 

Hjf  H  E  farmer  will  fee  averts  plentiful  enough  unfown  in 
„  his  hedges,  and  he  may  find  great  ufe  in  the  roots  of  it 
tor  the  preferving  his  malt  liquors. 

The  plant  is  two  foot  high,  with  broad  rough  divided 
leaves,  each  confiding  ot  two  pairs  of  fmaller,  and  an  odd 
one  that  is  much  broader  than  the  reft.  The  flowers  are 

and  yei[ow?  arid  the  feeds  ftand  in  a  kind  of  round- 
ith  heads,  which  hang  to  the  deaths  in  the  manner  of 
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burrs.  'The  root  is  thick  and  brown,  and  has  a  very  agree¬ 
able  fmell. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  this  put  into  malt  liquor  with  the 
'hops,  prevents  it  from  growing  four  :  if  too  much  be  ad¬ 
ded,  it  gives  the  beer  a  high  fpicy  flavour,  but  very  agree¬ 
able  ;  and  there  are  many  families  in  Norway,  where  the 
plant  is  as  common  as  in  England,  who  chute  this  flavour 
fo  as  never  to  be  fatisfied  with  malt  liquor  that  has  it  not. 
It  is  a  conftant  and  certain  chfervation,  that  the  beer, 
which  has  this  high  flavour  of  the  root,  never  fpoils. 

CHAP.  CHI. 

Of  kidney  vetch . 

“\\J  E  have  yet  two  or  three  plants  to  recommend  to  the 
»  ^  farmer,  highly  worthy  of  his  notice.  The  common 
kidney  vetch  is  one  ;  it  grows  wild  with  us,  principally  in 
dry  upland  pafttires,  and  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  chalky 
foil.  There  is  no  herb  that  feeds  iheep  more  fuccefsfully, 
and  the  quantity  is  very  great  that  it  adds  to  thefe  paftures. 
The  plant  is  very  confpicuous,  and  particular  in  its  afpedt. 
The  root  runs  into  the  earth  with  many  very  long  fibres. 
The  {talks  are  a  foot  long  or  more  :  eight  or  ten  of  them 
rife  from  each  root,  and  they  partly  lie  upon  the  ground, 
and  partly  rife  obliquely  upwards.  The  leaves  are  formed 
like  thofe  of  the  vetches  ;  and  the  flowers  Hand  in  clutter’d 
heads  as  big  as  wallnuts.  The  feveral  pairs  of  fm alter 
leaves,  of  which  each  entire  leaf  is  compofed,  are  oblong 
and  of  a  pale  green  ;  and  there  is  an  odd  one  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  foot- ft  a!  k,  and  is  larger  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  flowers  themfelves  are  fmall,  and  their  mofl;  common 
colour  is  yellow  ;  but  they  are  fometimes  white,  which  is 
not  very  wonderful ;  and  fometimes  red,  which  is  more 
ftrange.  This  is  indeed  fo  much  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature’s  variations,  that  the  plant  has  "been  fuppofed  a  dif- 
tincl  fpecies.  Linnaeus  has  a  very  {Insular  obfervation  ort 
this  fubject ;  it  is,  that  the  coiour  of  the  flowers  in  this 
plant  is  influenced  by  that  of  the  foil  wherein  it.  grows. 
Yellow  we  know  is  natural  and  original  :  he  obferves  that 
they  are  red  when  the  plant  has  grown  upon  a  reddifh  foil, 
and  white  when  on  a  white  one.  This  is  not  perfectly  ve¬ 
rified  by  what  we  fee  in  England  ;  for  we  have  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  on  this  plant  on  our  chalk  hills  ;  but  there  may  be  truths 
in  nature  that  are  not  univerfal,  and  his  authority  is  not  to 
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be  queflioned.  There  is  the  more  attention  due  to  this  cif. 
curnftance,  becaufe  fheep,  for  whofe  food  we  propofe  it 
fhould  be  raifed,  are  fonder  of  it  when  it  has  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  than  any  other  colour.  This  I  have  obferved.  There¬ 
fore  let  the  farmer  fave  his  feed  from  fuch  plants. 

It  will  take  root  freely  in  all  dry  p allures,  whether  the 
foil  be  chalky,  fandy  or  gravelly  ;  and  I  have  feen  it  very 
thick  wild  in  the  bottoms  of  old  gravel  pits,  where  the  fur- 
face  was  no  other  than  a  remain  of  the  fame  loofe  Hones 
that  had  been  dug  up  above,  and  where  not  even  grafs  could 
find  nourilhment. 

This  mull  be  a  great  recommendation  of  the  plant,  and 
its  qualities  much  more.  There  may  be  feveral  ways  of 
raifing  it ;  but  from  a  fmall  experiment  I  made  laft  year,  I 
fhould  propofe  the  following  as  moll  certain  of  fuccefs. 

Let  the  farmer  chufe  an  upland  pallure  with  a  gravelly 
foil,  which  has  hitherto  bore  very  little  grafs  ;  he  will  need 
do  no  more  than  plow  this  up  for  the  purpofe  ;  it  will  need 
no  clearing,  for  weeds  will  not  grow  in  it.  Let  it  be 
plowed  in  autumn,  and  let  feme  feed  of  the  kidney  vetch  be 
laved  from  the  wild  plants,  and  mixed  with  twice  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  and  proper  hay-feed.  We  have  directed  the 
farmer  in  his  choice  already,  of  the  grafies  from  which 
it  fhould  be  faved  for  particular  places.  ' 

Let  this  mixt  feed  be  fown  thick  upon  the  land,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  ;  and  let  there  be  fcattered  over  it  a  little  lime, 
which  has  been  to  be  flaked  by  the  air* 

No  more  care  is  needed  ;  a  crop  will  rife,  in  which  the 
kidney  vetch  will  have  agreatfhare,  and  toward  the  middle 
of  the  following  fummer,  it  fhould  be  mowed.  The  hay 
will  be  very  valuable ;  and  after  this  the  roots  will  foon 
eifablifh  themfelves  fo  well,  that  the  fheep  may  be  turned  in¬ 
to  it,  as  into  a  common  pafture. 

It  will  cure  them  of  all  the  illnefies  they  may  have  con- 
traced  by  feeding  in  low  wet  grounds  ;  and  there  is  no  food 
whatfoever,  on  which  they  will  thrive  fo  faff.  The  paf- 
ture  will  keep  itfelf  up  afterwards  for  many  years  ;  and  if  at 
length  it  be  found  to  grow  poor,  there  will  need  nothing 
more  than  to  plow  it  up,  and  new  fow  it  ag;ain. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  that  this  plant  will  grow  freely 
with  grafs,  for  there  are  fome  excellent  ones  which  will  not  : 
but  this  naturally  rifes  in  paftures.  The  fpot  upon  which  1 
tried  it  was  an  old  gravel  walk,  and  it  fucceeded  perfeCly  : 
I  can  therefore,  from  experience,  recommend  it  on  gravelly 
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foils  ;  and  from  what  I  faw  can  aflure  the  farmer,  not  only 
that  fheep  feed  on  it  with  great  pleafure,  but  that  it  is 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  for  them. 

Probably  it  will  anfwer  as  well  on  chalk  and  fand.  The 
farmer,  who  is  not  inclined  to  make  the  full  trial  of  it  here 
propofed,  may  fcatter  a  few  feeds  in  autumn,  upon  his  up¬ 
land  paftures,  and  mark  the  confequences.  He  will  be  foon 
led  by  thefe  to  fow  it  at  large. 

C  H  A  P.  CIV. 

Tare  everlaJUr.g . 

HIS  is  a  yellow  flowered  plant,  common  in  fom'e  of 
_  our  paftures,  and  worthy  to  be  introduced  into  them 
all.  The  farmer  will  eafily  recoiled!  it,  by  the  following 
fliort  defcription.  The  plant  is  irregularly  branched,  and 
a  foot  and  half  high  ;  the  leaves  grow  in  the  manner  of 
tares,  only  that  there  are  but  two  at  each  foot  flaik.  Their 
colour  is  a  dufky,  and  fo  me  what  blueifh,  green;  the  Sow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  and  Shaped  like  the  Sowers  of  the  tare,  and 
they  grow  in  tufts  on  Sender  foot  Salks,  from  the  bofoms  of 
the  leaves.  After  them  come  pods  with  roundiSi  feeds,  like 
little  tares. 

It  is  common  among  bufhes  and  in  hedges ;  and  in  many 
paSures  mixes  itfelf  among  the  grafs,  from  feeds  fcattered 
from  the  hedge  plants. 

Wherever  this  happens,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
ground,  for  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  very  nou¬ 
rifhing.  The  farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  this  bene¬ 
fit  univerfal. 

Let  him  order  a  quantity  fit  to  be  gathered  -when  the  feeds 
are  hardening,  and  let  it  be  laid  upon  a  dry  bank,  and  forne- 
times  turned  till  fit  to  thrafh  ;  then  let  the  feeds  be  care¬ 
fully  got  out,  and  let  them  be  fown  over  the  paflure  ground 
among  the  grafs,  at  a  time  when  it  has  juft  been  eat  down 
at  autumn  ;  and  the  cattle  have  been  turned  oft',  to  give  it 
frefti  growth.  If  a  fmall  fcattering  of  common  manure  be 
thrown  on  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  cover  the  feeds,  and 
difpofe  them  to  fhoot ;  and  the  next  fpring  the  plants  will 
appear  in  abundance,  after  which  they  will  never  be  want¬ 
ing  in  the  pafture.  The  name  by  which  the  Englifti  her- 
barifts  call  the  plant,  Slews  that  it  is  durable  in  the  ground  ; 
and  indeed,  with  a  tolerable  eftabliftiment  once  given,  it 
will  never  be  out  of  it.  It  will  cut  with  ths  hay  j  and  will 
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give  that  a  heartening  virtue,  beyond  what  grafs  can  have 
aJone  ;  and  it  will  rife  again  after  the  cutting  exactly  as  the 
grafs,  and  flourifh  with  it ;  thickening  the  bottom,  and  ad- 
greatly  to  ns  natuial  equalities,  Horfes  and  oxen,  as 
well  as  fheep,  are  very  fond  of  the  tafte  of  it ;  and  one  as 
well  as  another  fhew  always  a  peculiar  liking  to  the  ma¬ 
tures  where  it  grows.  " 

There  is.  no  grafs  ground  on  which  it  will  refufe  to 
grow ;  but  it  fucceeds  befl  of  all,  when  there  is  fome  moif* 
ture.  The  farmer  fhould  confult  this;  and  he  fhould  ob- 
ferve  alfo,  that  in  the  ftate  of  nature  it  grows  very  well  un¬ 
der  the  hedges  :  therefore  he  fhould  fow  it  in  a  lar^r  quan¬ 
tity  toward  the  fkirts,  than  in  the  middle  of  his  held.  It  is 
not  ebneeived  how  great  improvements  might  be  made  in 
grafs  farming,  by  thefe  fmail  additions. 


CHAP.  CV. 


Of  many  flowered  vetchling. 


'J'  H 1 S  is  another  of  the  pulfe  kind,  which  is  a  native  of 
•England,  and  which,  though  it  is  generally  a  ufelefs 
weed  in  hedges,  or  a  mifehievous  one  among  corn,  may  be 
made  very  ufeful  in  pafture  grounds.  The  ftalks  and  leaves 
are  an  excellent  nourifhment  for  all  kinds  nf  ~ a 


>ugh  hedges  be  the 
it  will  fucceed  very 
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well  among  the  grafs  in  pafture  s  ;  and  as  it  there  does  not 
fpend  itfelf  fo  much  in  an  upright  long  ftalk,  there  is  the 
greater  quantity  of  leaves  and  young  branches. 

The  foil  in  which  it  will  thrive  bell  is  a  tender  loam  * 
and  where  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  a  good  depth 
of  this  earth,  and  fome  moifture,  it  will  be  eafy  for  the  far- 
mer  to  encreafe  its  value  one  third,  without  any  additional 
expence,  only  by  fowing  this  plant. 

Let  him  order  a  quantity  of  it  when  the  pod  is  near 
ripe  to  be  gathered  in  the  hedges  ;  and  getting  out  the 
feed,  as  w7e  directed  in  the  laft  article,  let  it  be  lowed  a- 
mong  the  grafs  in  the  fame  manner  :  giving  it  a  covering  of 
forne  common  manure.  Pond  mud  is  the  heft  of  all. 

The  next  fpring  many  plants  will  appear ;  and  from  that 
time  the  quantity  of  it  will  encreafe  in  the  grafs.  For  the 
roots  are  perennial,  and  there  will  rife  new  plants  continu¬ 
ally  from  the  feeds  of  fuch  of  the  old  ones,  as  have  chanced 
to  ripen.  The  cattle  of  all  kinds  will  like  the  pafture  the 
more  for  this,  and  thrive  the  better  in  it ;  and  the  hay  will 
have  the  fame  advantage  as  the  frefh  grafs  :  it  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  them,  and  more  heartening. 

The  farmer  fhould  underftand  the  qualities  of  all  thole 
herbs  which  mix  themfelves  naturally,  or  may  be  mixed  by 
art  among  the  pafture  ,  for  there  are  fome  very  hurtful,  as 
well  as  others  of  excellent  utility.  W e  are  fpeaking  here 
of  thofe  he  fhould  favour  in  their  growth,  and  we  fhall  di¬ 
re#  him  which  he  fhould  deftroy.  At  prefent  his  know¬ 
ledge  is  fo  limited,  that  in  general  he  conftders  every  thing 
he  does  not  fow,  as  a  weed  ;  and  he  thinks  all  weeds  muff 
be  hurtful.  Thus  under  the  notion  of  clearing  a  pafture 
ground  from  weeds,  I  have  feen  this  plant  and  the  follow¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  that  laft  deferibed,  pulled  up  under  this  de¬ 
nomination,  in  common  with  fern  and  thifties,  though  it 
would  have  been  worth  the  farmer  s  while  to  have  brought 
it  into  his  ground  at  fome  expence.  Our  own  country 
affords  many  plants  equally  valuable  with  thofe  we  raife 
from  foreign  feeds,  and  they  may  be  introduced  with  much 
lefs  trouble.  We  fhall  propofe  them  here^  and  the  far¬ 
mer  may  be  allured  no  one  will  be  recommended  to  him* 
but  what  is  certain  of  iuccefs  from  more  than  one  trial, 
and  more  than  our  authority.  The  correfpondences  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
particularly  that  of  the  late  great  and  excellent  bifhop  of 
Pantoppidan,  have  furnifhed  many  obfervations  on  this  fub- 
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je6l ;  and  ftill  more  are  owing  to  that  great  light  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  Linnseus  ;  whofe  talents  in  the  knowledge  of  plants 
obtained  him  the  favour  of  his  fovereign,  and  whofe  whole 
ftudy  has  been  fmce  to  ferve  his  country.  He  travelled  for 
this  purpofe  through  all  the  northern  provinces,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  the  farmers  of  one  part,  with  what  he  learned 
from  thofe  of  another:  and  his  pupils  tread  in  his  ileps  to 
this  day.  Himfelf  has  published  an  account  of  the  plants 
eatable  by  cattle  ;  and  one  of  his  fcholars,  of  the  feveral  ufes 
to  which  the  native  herbs  of  that  part  of  the  world  may  be 
made  fubfervient  in  common  life.  From  thefe  and  the  like 
works,  and  from  the  writings  of  our  feveral  correfpondents, 
we  have  feleded  all  that  appeared  ufeful  to  the  Engfiih  far¬ 
mer,  and  have  here  given,  and  fhall  give  the  reful  ts  of  all 
the  experiments  they  have  made  to  confirm  them  ;  together 
with  what  has  been  done  farther  in  this  way  at  home.  The 
plants  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  England,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  :  the 
farmer  has  the  opportunity  of  feeing  the  ufes  that  have  been 
made  of  them,  and  we  hope  he  will  attempt  fo  cheap  and 
eafy  improvements,  as  thofe  we  recommend  from  their 
piadlice,  and  irom  our  own  obfervations. 


CHAP.  CVL 

Of  the  fea  pea . 

^j|~^  H  E  fai  mer  who  is  accufiomed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
annual  pulfe,  fuch  as  peas,  tares,  vetchings,  and 
chiches,  win  he  furprized  to  hear  us  fpeak  of  perennial 
rooted  plants  of  the  fame  kind  :  but  he  may  be  afTured,  there 

1S  n°nrr1r0r  U1  this ;  and  we  are  about 'to  add  to  the  number, 
m  ab‘°^lltc  Pea»  which  produces  fair  and  eatable  neafe  in 
pods  not  unlike  the  common,  yet  does  not  perifh  as  that 

a,£er  the7  are  opened,  but  has  a  root  that  lives  many 
years.  J 

1  his  plant  is  like  the  common  field  pea,  but  more  rebuff, 
he  leaves  have  more  numerous  parts,  and  the  ftalk  is  an- 
guiated ;  the  flowers  and  pods  alfo  referable  thofe  of  the 

and  bitterifh  5  ^  peafc  are  fma!ler>  d«kcr  coloured. 

Famine  taught  the  people  of  Suffolk  once  to  eat  them  - 
and  they  thought  heaven  had  fent  them  that  j'ear  Buf 

are  exfei  entF  f  °f|-t0  e®  commended  for  our  tables,  they 
are  excellent  for  feeding  hogs  3  and  they  will  grow  upon  the 
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fe a  beech  where  nothing  elfe  can.  This  is  a  good  caufe 
for  their  culture  in  fuch  places  ;  but  there  is  one  reafon  we 
particularly  mention  them  again,  which  is,  that  a  great  part 
of  their  value  depends  upon  a  particular  time  of  eating  them. 
If  they  be  furfered  to  Hand  till  the  peafe  are  ripe  in  the 
pods,  they  ihrink  up,  and  grow  hard,  fmall,  wrinkled  and 
bitter :  on  the  contrary,  if  they  be  cut  as  foon  as  they  are 
grown  to  their  full  bignefs,  without  Handing  to  harden,  they 
(well  out  before  they  dry,  and  they  contain  a  great  deal 
more  meal,  and  that  better  tailed. 

CHAP.  CVIL 

Of  birds  foot  trefoil . 

HP  H  IS  is  a  plant  that  mixes  itfelf  with  the  grafs  in  many 
of  the  farmers  grounds,  without  his  care  or  trouble, 
and  never  fails  greatly  to  improve  them.  It  is  in  his  power 
to  introduce  it  univerfally.  There  are  no  foils  on  which  it 
will  not  grow,  and  there  is  none  whereon  it  will  not  make 
a  great  improvement. 

The  plant  is  fo  common,  that  it  cannot  but  be  eafily 
known.  It  is  not  above  lix  or  leven  inches  in  height.  The 
ftalks  are  numerous,  and  they  are  thick  let  with  leaves, 
every  duller  of  which  confifts  of  five  ;  two  of  thefe  Hand 
clofe  to  the  llalk,  and  the  other  three  in  the  manner  of  the 
trefoils,  at  fome  diftance.  The  flowers  grow  in  tufts  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks  and  branches  ;  and  they  are  yellow.  The 
fhape  is  that  of  the  pea  flower,  but  fmall.  The  pods 
which  follow  thefe  are  ftrait  and  hard  ;  and  they  fpread 
from  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  flowers. 
They  have  been  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  foot  of  a  bird.  The 
feeds  are  large  and  brown. 

The  plant  is  common  enough,  and  its  feed  very  eafily 
procured.  Let  a  quantity  of  it  be  pulled  up  when  the 
pods  are  ripening,  and  thrown  together  in  a  barn,,  and  when 
they  are  well  dried,  let  the  feed  be  thrafned  out. 

The  beft:  way  of  fowing  it  is  what  we  have  named  for 
the  others,  to  fcatter  it  over  the  ground  among  the  grafs, 
at  a  time  when  the  cattle  are  about  to  he  turned  into  ano¬ 
ther  pafture,  and  to  fpread  over  it  a  light  covering  of  pon$ 
mud,  or  other  appropriated  manure.  The  ground  will  be 
gilded  with  the  flowers  the  fucceeding  feafon  ;  and  the  plant 
will  afterwards  take  care  of  itfelf.  This  pafture  will  be  found 
at  once  more  acceptable  to  oxen,  cows,  and  flieep,  than. 
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others,  where  there  is  none  of  the  plant  here  deferibetf  ; 
and  by  observation  afterwards,  it  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  them  as  eminently  in  regard  to  their  flefh,  as  it  is 
pleafing  to  their  palate. 

C  H  A  P.  CVIIL 

Of  melilot . 


'■jpH  E  hufbandman  has  been  accullomed  to  hear  of  me- 
lilot  as  afi  herb  for  plaiilers,  and  he  knows  no  more  of 
it;  but  we  aie  to  recommend  it  to  him  on  another  fcore, 
its  excellence  as  a  food  for  cattle.  It  is  a  kind  of  trefoil, 
but  moie  excellent  than  many  which  are  difhnguifhed  for 
their  ufe  in  feeding  ;  it  is  as  eafily  propagated  as  common 
clover  ;  and  it  will  grow  any  where.  'J  hefe  qualities  flhould 
recommend  in  many  places,  where  there  are  poor  paftures 
that  woula  be  immediately  made  rich  by  lowing  it. 

It  is  a  common  wild  plant  in  moft  parts  of England,  in 
hedges  and  among  thickets,  and  there  the  hufbandman 
rnuic  get  it  for  feed.  It  ufed  to  be  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
where  medicinal  plants  are  raifed  5  but  fmee  the  ill  behavi¬ 
our  of  the  apothecaries,  who  ufed  to  make  trie  plainer  green 
witn  verdegreafe,  has  occafioned  the  plant  being  left  out, 
thamt  may  not  be  green,  the  gardeners  have  thrown  it  out 
of  l near  ground  :  it  is  however  common  enough  in  many 

parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  feed  may  he  eafily  obtained 
from  the  wild  plants. 

It  is  two  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  (folk  is  a  pale  green, 

a!lu  fe™s  ?u*  man7  branches :  the  leaves  Hand  three  on 
-every  root  ftalk,  as  in  the  trefoils,  and  they  are  long  and 
narrow.  Fne  mfe&  kind  are  fo  fond  of  the  plant,  that  the 
leaves  are  ufually  gnawed  to  pieces  ail  along  the  edges  ;  and 

rul^V0  TlVer-ai>  tHa£  Jt  may  be  added  to  the° farmers 
f  ™  f°rA  knowinf  ,  Th?  flowers  are  final]  and  yel~ 

'  5  and  are,  in  form  like  tbofe  of  the  other  trefoils  :  but 
tney  are  much  more  numerous.  They  hang  in  long  clufo 

aCk?ndandf  mT  a/mgu]ar  aPPearaoce.  The  feed  vefiels  are 

fotely  largeP°  ’  *  ^  ^ the  feed  is  mode' 

eafy  5°  Pldl  U,P  a  number  of  thefe  plants  to- 
ward  autumn,  when  the  fopH  ;0  f.,11  •  l  1 

ki,?ds  v7e  W  thei',b,e  rufed  as  the  feveral  other’ 

time  to  ff  e  nameu  before.  Late  in  autumn  is  the  heft 
time  to  fow  them,  and  they  will  fucceed  very  well  if 

£  ,  fprinkled 
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fprinkled  pretty  thick  over  the  ground  among  the  grafs. 
Horfes,  (lieep  and  oxen  are  all  fond  of  the  plant ;  and  the 
effect  it  has  in  feeding,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  graffes. 

One  caution  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  farmer  :  that  he 
does  not  turn  milch  cows  into  thefe  paftures,  for  this  is  one 
of  the  herbs  which  communicate  their  tafte  to  the  milk. 

Thehufbandmanis  content  to  fee  his  grafs  grounds  over-run 
with  mifchievous  plants  ;  particularly  the  crow  foot  kinds, 
which  are  often  as  thick  as  if  they  had  been  planted  there  ; 
but  he  takes  no  notice  of  thefe  ufeful  herbs,  which  will  grow 
as  freely,  and  which  he  may  fow  in  thofe  grounds  without 
expence.  The  more  of  thefe  improving  herbs  there  are 
among  the  grafs,  the  lefs  room  there  will  be  for  others  which 
are  ufeiefs  or  hurtful.  This  fiiould  be  a  great  conilderation 
in  the  time  of  laying  down  grounds  for  grafs  that  had  been 
in  tillage  :  it  is  in  this  cafe  in  the  farmer’s  choice  whether  he 
will  mix  thefe  ufeful  herbs  among  the  grafs,  or  leave  the 
-winds  to  fcatter  in  the  feeds  of  hurtful  ones.  There  is  no 
other  chance  ;  for  grafs  never  grows  pure  :  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  worth  his  while  to  regard  this  article.  There  is  no 
time  fo  favourable  for  lowing  them.  For  though  they  will 
make  their  way  by  degrees  among  effablifhed  grafs,  yet 
they  will  fucceed  much  better,  when  they  are  thus  made  to 
rife  originally  with  it. 

The  farmer  knows  the  advantage  of  clover  Town  among 
his  ray  grafs.  Thefe  are  all  improvements  of  a  like  kind, 
and  many  of  them  better. 

CHAP.  CIX. 

Of  yellow  medick. 

rp  HIS  is  an  excellent  trefoil,  with  a  laffing  root ;  and 
A  would  fucceed  very  happily  either  as  a  mixture  among 
the  natural  grafs  of  meadows,  or  in  tillage  land,  under  the 
fame  management  with  the  artificial  graffes. 

We  have  it  wild  in  England,  but  it  is  only  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  places  ;  and  the  plant  is  not  fufficiently  known.  It 
is  a  rebuff  herb  a  foot  or  more  in  heighth,  and  divided  into 
many  branches  :  the  leaves  ftand  in  threes,  in  the  manner 
of  thofe  of  the  other  trefoils,  and  they  are  broad  and  oblong. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
the  trefoils.  They  ffand  in  longiih  duffers*  in  a  kind 

R  4  .Of 
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of  clofe  fpikes.  I  he  feed  veflels  are  a  fort  of  flat  wreathed 
pods ;  and  in  thefe  are  fmall  brown  feeds. 

We  have  the  plant  in  many  parts  of  Buckingham  {hi  re 
and  Hertfordfbire,  and  in  other  places,  It  grows  about 
the  edges  of  hilly  paftures,  and  fometimes  in  corn  fields  ; 
often  alfo  among  thickets  and  hedges.  The  plant  fhould  be 
cut  when  the  feeds  are  full  grown,  and  laid  to  dry ;  after 
this  the  feeds  fhould  be  thrafhed  out,  and  fown,  with  the 
advantages  we  lately  named,  particularly  when  a  piece  of 
com  land  is  to  be  laid  down  for  grafs.  The  fituation  in 
which  nature  fhews  the  plant,  fhould  alfo  be  regarded  ;  and 
the  places  where  it  is  added  to  the  natural  grafs  by  art, 
lliould  be  large  clofes  that  lie  high  for  it  will  not  fucceed 
in  fmall  enclofures,  that  are  down  in  bottoms. 

If  there  be  not  opportunity  for  this,  let  the  feeds  be 
iown  as  we  have  directed  for  the  others  in  autumn,  over  a 
field  of  natural  grafs.  The  benefit  of  this  plant  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden  is  To  great,  that  the  farmers 
efteem  it  the  very  beft  of  all  their  feeding  herbs.  There 
is  no  reafon  thole  of  England  fhould  not  have  its  full  bene¬ 
fit,  fince  it  is  native  of  the  country :  and  therfe  is  a  double 
advantage  in  thofe  plants,  which  will  fucceed  either  alone, 
or  with  the  natural  grafs,  becaufe  they  may  be  ufed  on  fo 
many  occafions.  The  Swedes  are  confident  this  plant  en- 
creaies  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  alfo  enriches  it ;  when 
their  cows  feed  in  paftures  where  it  is  abundant.  This  is 
an  article  of  great  confideration,  becaufe  many  of  thofe 

plants  which  encreafe  the  quantity  of  milk,  impoveriili  it 
at  the  fame  time. 


CHAP.  CX. 

Of  melt  lot  hop  trefoil. 


”W  f  haVE  recommended  melilot  itfelffor  an  excel- 
lent  feeding  herb;  and  in  the  preceding;  volumes  we 
kve  nam£d  tiie  hop  trefoil.  The  farmer  is  to  underftand, 
!hf  we/r®  n.ot  repeating  in  this  place  what  we  had  faid  in 
eitner  of  thole  ;  or  treating  of  the  fame  plant.  This  pecu- 
Jiai  kind  of  trefoil,  which  from  its  mixed  appearance  feme 
of  the  authors  who  have  written  of  plants,  have  referred 
to  the  meulot  kind,  and  lome  to  the  hop  trefoil,  is  truly  of 
a  nudole  nature  between  both,  and  not  improbably  is  one 

i;(.  th0,e  'p'h1  a«  foppofed  to  have  originally  rifen  from  the 
niixture  cl  the  plants,  as  the  melilot  and  hop  trefoil.  But 

it 
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It  may  ferve  to  fet  afide  that  error.  The  horfe  and  afs  form 
together  a  mule,  but  the  mule  cannot  propagate  its  fpecies. 
So  the  fpeedwell  and  vervain,  in  the  Upfal  garden,  have 
formed  a  mongrel  plant,  but  it  ripens  no  feeds  that  will 
grow.  This  plant  has  a  great  refemblance  to  both  thofe 
from  which  it  is  named,  though  it  fufficiently  differs  in  fe- 
veral  other  refpects  from  either  :  but  it  produces  feeds  in 
abundance  which  propagate  it,  and  therefore  it  has  not 
been  fo  produced.  This  is  plain  in  the  prefent  inffance  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  believe,  that  all  the  other 
plants,  fuppofed  to  have  been  raifed  by  a  mixture  of  two 
kinds,  and  which  we  find  permanent,  have  been  errone* 
eufiy  afcribed  to  that  production.  Here  and  there  an  in- 
fiance  may  happen  of  a  third  plant,  produced  from  the  fa « 
rina  of  one  fpecies  falling  on  the  Jiigma  of  another ;  hut  it 
muff  be  very  rare  \  becaufe  the  globules  of  tarina  are  not 
likely  to  fuit  any  ftigma  but  that  of  the  plant  to  which 
they  belong  :  and  when  it  happens,  it  goes  no  farther,  the 
new  plant  not  being  able  to  ripen  perfeCt  feeds. 

This  point  we  thought  needful  once  to  fet  right  to  the 
farmer,  becaufe  the  doctrine  is  now  afferted  by  fome  very 
warmly,  and  becaufe  it  would  lead  him  again  toward  an 
error,  from  which  fome  have  been  difficultly  recovered, 
that  of  believing  the  poffibiiity  of  a  change  of  fpecies  : 
for  this  would  come  toward  the  fame  mark.  He  may  be 
affured  things  are  as  they  were  from  the  beginning ;  and  will 
continue  fo  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  and  that  this  plant  which 
has  a  refemblance  in  part  of  the  hop  trefoil,  and  in  part  of 
melilot,  is  yet  a  diftinCl  and  original  fpecies  ;  and  is  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  both  of  them,  as  they  are  from  one  another. 

This  plant  is  upright  but  weak,  and  is  about  ten  inches 
high.  The  ffalk  is  fquare,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The 
leaves  ffand  three  on  each  foot  ffalk,  and  they  are  fmall, 
broad,  and  of  a  ftronger  green  than  the  ffalk.  The  flowers 
grow  in  little  tufts  of  an  oblong  form,  and  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  gold  yellow.  The  feed  veffels  are  numerous,  and 
ffand  in  an  oblong  head. 

It  is  a  native  of  our  paftures  in  fome  places,  and  may 
with  great  advantage  be  brought  into  the  fame  ufe  in  others* 
We  have  accounts  from  Denmark,  and  alfo  from  Sweden, 
of  the  great  benefit  the  cattle  find  by  feeding  on  it ;  and  the 
feed  is  fo  abundant,  and  fo  eafily  collected,  that  we  cannot 
but  recommend  it  earneftly  to  the  farmer  here. 

It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  thofe  which  can  be  raifed  alone 

for 
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for  artificial  graffes  in  a  lading  tillage  ;  for  it  is  only  a  bi¬ 
ennial,  but  it  grows  as  freely  in  fields  where  there  is  grafs, 
as  where  there  is  none ;  and  in  poor  paffures,  on  a  dry  foil 
better  than  any  other. 

The  hufbandman  often  has  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  pas¬ 
ture  ground  on  a  hill,  at  a  diftance  from  his  farm ;  which 
produces  very  little,  and  which  it  would  be  very  expenfive 
to  manure  :  befides  that  the  benefit,  even  of  the  bed;  dref- 
iings,  would  not  be  lading;  becaufe  they  would  be  wafhed 
off  by  the  rains  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It’s  thefe 
he  may  beft  improve  by  the  addition  of  this  plant.  Let 
him  employ  a  labourer  to  pull  up  a  large  quantity  of  it 
where  it  grows  wild  in  abundance  ;  and  the  feeds  being 
fhook  out  as  foon  as  the  plant  is  well  dried,  let  him  leave 
them  about  a  week  to  harden  on  a  floor ;  and  then  fow 
.them  in  fuch  a  field,  fcattering  them  thick  among  the  grafs. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  making  but  very  flight  trials 
of  thefe  things  ;  but  fo  far  as  I  have,  they  have  fucceeded. 
Four  or  five  years  fmce,  I  fcattered  a  handful  of  the  feeds 
of  this  plant,  upon  a  piece  of  a  poor  hilly  paffure,  where 
the  yellow  fand  of  the  foil  was  leen  among  the  thin  blades 
of  grafs,  and  in  the  very  next  year  it  covered  that  part ; 
and  has  now  overfpread  the  whole  inclofure  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  moft  healthy  food.  Horfes,  oxen,  and  fheep, 
all  feed  upon  it  with  great  fatisfadfion,  and  we  fee  the  good 
effects  in  their  condition. 

CHAP.  CXI. 

Of  water  horfetail, 

HP  H  E  farmer  is  accuftomed  to  confider  all  the  plants  of 
x  the  horfetail  kind  as  incumbrances  upon  his  land,  and 
weeds  of  the  worfl  fort.  In  general  they  are  fo,  but  the 
kind,  properly  called  water  horfetail,  is  an  exception.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  and  cows 
are  remarkably  loud  of  it,  and  their  milk  is  encreafed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  it.  Let  the  farmer  rightly  know  this  from  the  o- 
theis,  that  he  may  encourage  its  growth  while  he  ufes  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  theirs. 

.  Jt  is  ver7  tall  and  robuft  :  the  italic  is  pale,  hollow  and 
jointed  $  and  the  leaves,  if  they  may  be  called  luch,  are  very 
long  and  of  a  frefli  green.  They  grow  round  the  ffalk  at 
the  joints,  like  rays  of  a  liar,  and  are  very  long  ffender* 
It  grows  only  in  wet  xnarfiiy  places* 

By 
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By  thefe  characters  the  hufbandman  will  know  the  plant. 
We  are  not  about  to  advife  him  to  cultivate  it ;  but  to  fpare 
it  where  nature  has  chanced  to  throw  it  in  his  way.  It  will 
generally  be  found,  without  his  care,  in  places  that  are  fit 
for  it ;  and  will  fpread  over  them,  and  fufficiently  occupy 
them  if  he  leaves  it  unmolefted. 

There  is  another  kind  with  long  leaves,  which  he  fhould 
deflroy  as  carefully  as  he  propagates  this  ;  it  is  called  com 
horfetail,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  corn  fields.  It  is  fmaller 
and  more  branched  than  this ;  and  when  eaten  by  ewes  with 
lamb,  it  occafions  their  calling  them. 

CHAP.  CXII. 

Of  plants  the  farmer  foould  defroy . 

W  E  have  given  a  confiderable  detail  of  thofe  plants,  which 
the  hufbandman  will  find  it  proper  to  cultivate,  tho* 
they  are  hitherto  unknown  in  his  profefiion.  We  fhall  add 
here  a  lift  of  plants  which  are  hurtful  to  him,  though  he 
is  not  aware  of  it ;  and  which  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  him  to 
deflroy.  The  wild  herbs  of  England  are  not  fufficiently 
underflood,  either  with  regard  to  their  ufe  or  danger :  we 
fhall  be  happy,  if  fo  much  concerning  them  may  be  turned  to 
ufe  as  has  come  within  our  knowledge.  Thofe  which  are 
commonly  known  to  be  hurtful,  we  have  fpoken  of  in  the 
preceding  volumes.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  have  before  been 
overlooked  or  unfufpedled. 

1.  Butter-  wort  :  A  fmall  herb  which  grows  on  bog£ 
and  marfhy  grounds,  with  fatty  leaves,  and  a  flower  not 
unlike  a  violet.  This  is  a  plant  fheep  are  fond  of ;  but  it 
is  deilrudlive  to  them.  It  throws  them  into  the  moll  dan¬ 
gerous  purgings,  attended  often  with  feverifhnefs ;  and  fome- 
times  into  the  rot.  It  is  not  univerfal  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  in  thofe  kinds  of  ground  ;  but  the  farmer  fhould  every 
where  be  upon  his  guard  againfl  it,  for  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  will  do  him  a  great  deal  of  damage.  He  cannot 
mifs  knowing  it  after  the  fhort  defcription  we  have  given  ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  mod  Angular  plants  in  the  world.  The 
leaves  are  fatty,  and  often  purplifh.  The  flalks  are  naked, 
{lender,  and  not  above  three  inches  high  ;  and  that  the 
top  of  each  is  one  flower  with  a  fpur  behind.  This  is 
commonly  blue;  but  the  plant  is  fometimes  fmaller  than 
ufual,  and  the  flower  is  reddifh ;  This  is  as  hurtful  as  the 
other. 
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20  W  ater-scorficn-grass.  This  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  water  weed  ;  but  as  pernicious  as  the  former.  It  grows 
always  by  the  Tides  of  rivers,  ponds,  or  ditches  ;  and  is  ne¬ 
ver  found  elfewhere.  It  ifi  about  ten  inches  high  :  the  leaves 
are  oblong  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue,  and  they  Hand  in  long  fpikes,  which  turn  back 
at  their  ends,  in  the  manner  of  a  fcorpioffis  tail  when  it  is 
rolled  up.  The  plant  had  its  name  from  this.  The  flowers 
are  fo  pretty,  that  the  plant  can  never  be  overlooked  ;  nor 
fbould  it  even  be  fullered  to  grow  where  fheep  come.  Thefe 
creatures  leem  to  be  lefs  under  the  guidance  of  inftindb  than 
any  other  ;  they  eat  greedily  of  feveral  plants  which  are  very 
hurtful  to  them.  This  brings  on  defperate  dtforders  :  and,  in 
the  end,  the  rot ;  which  is  more  difficult  of  cure  when 
brought  on  by  thefe  plants,  than  any  other  way. 

3*  Longleav’d  water-hemlock.  T  here  are  feveral 
plants,  of  the  name  hemlock,  of  fatal  qualities  ;  but  none 
more  than  this,  though  it  has  palled  unfufpefded  by  fame  ; 
and  has  even  been  fpoken  of  as  harmlefs,  in  regard  to  cat¬ 
tle  by  others.  Thefe  are  the  cafes  in  which  the  hufband- 
man  muff  be  mod:  of  all  at  a  lofs ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
lifeful  than  to  fet  him  right. 

o  It  is  a  tall  and  ftately  plant ;  the  flalk  is  four  or  five  foot 
high,  and  divided  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  fpreading  ;  but  they  are  cut  and  divided  by  threes 
into  many  parts,  and  their  colour  is  a  deep  green.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  they  ftand  in  great  round  clufters  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  plant  never  grows  anywhere 
but  by  the  fldes  of  waters,  principally  near  great  ponds.  The 
farmer  will  know  it  by  this  defcription  ;  and  he  fhould  de- 
droy  it  wherefoever  he  finds  it.  Cattle,  which  have  been 
always  kept  in  the  places  where  it  grows,  will  not  meddle 

with  it ;  but  tiiofe  brought  in  from  other  grounds,  are  often 
deftroyed  by  it. 

*  "  p  ^  or,  wrote  an  entire  treatife  up- 

on  its  poiionous  effedls  on  our  own  fpecies  ;  and  with  great 
truth,  for  many  have  perifted  by  eating  its  roots.  But  Ri- 
vmus,  a  writer  of  no  lefs  eftablifhed  reputation,  has  afferted 

ftnce,  that  oxen  were  very  fond  of  the  plant ;  and  eat  it 
without  mifchief. 

An  accident  has  a! fo  taught  us  fmce  that  time,  that  the 
plant  is  as  fatal  to  thofe  creatures,  as  to  ourfelves.  In  the 
Ipring  of  the  year  1744,  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  it  were 
thrown  upon  the  ftore  in  feme  part  of  Sweden,  where 

there 
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there  were  three  oxen  under  the  care  of  a  keeper  :  they  eat 
ravenoufly  of  the  roots,  and  they  all  died.  The  keeper  of 
the  oxen  gave  an  account  of  the  accident,  and'  of  the  oc- 
cafion.  Some  of  the  roots  were  fent  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Upfal ;  and  being  planted  and  well  watered,  this  herb  rofe 
from  them.  The  fa £t  is  given,  with  all  its  circumftances, 
by  the  celebrated  profeflor  of  the  Upfal  garden  ;  and  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  but  the  plant  is  univerfally  poi- 
fonous. 

4.  Lancashire  Asphodel.  The  farmer  is  not  to 
fuppofe  that,  becaufe  this  plant  is  named  from  a  particular 
country,  it  is  found  no  where  elfe.  We  have  it  in  marfhy 
places  about  London,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  though  as  it  rarely  flowers  in  this  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  its  leaves  are  like  fome  of  the  flags,  it  is  not  often 
obferved. 

The  root  creeps  under  the  furface  :  the  leaves  are  long 
and  moderately  broad,  and  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
They  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  yellow  wa¬ 
ter  flag,  but  that  they  are  not  fo  large.  This  is  ufually  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  plant  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  it  rifes  to  flower,  the  flalk  is  round,  of  a  pale  green, 
and  in  part  covered  with  leaves  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
from  the  root.  They  grow  fingly,  one  above  another ;  the 
flowers  Hand  in  a  loofe  fpike,  and  are  of  a  fine  yellow  ;  they 
are  fweet  feented,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  afpedf ;  for  the 
filaments  are  woolly. 

Wherever  the  farmer  finds  this  plant,  he  fliould  deftroy 
it.  He  may  fufpedf  that  it  is  in  his  paftures  when  he  finds 
his  fheep  fickly,  and  he  cannot  tell  why ;  and  he  fliould 
look  for  it  in  all  marfhy  places,  and  near  the  Tides  of  ponds  : 
if  he  have  it  growing,  the  fheep  will  be  frequently  feeding 
upon  it ;  and  the  certain  confequence  will  be  their  falling 
into  thofe  diforders,  which  precede  the  rot ;  and  finally  in¬ 
to  the  rot  itfelf. 

5.  Hairy  woodgrass.  This  is  one  of  the  moll  beau¬ 
tiful  among  the  grafs  kinds,  and  one  of  the  moll  Angular. 
Indeed,  its  flowers  and  feed  veflels  fhew  it  more  properly 
to  be  of  the  rufh  kind ;  though  the  leaves  are  flat  and 
grafly.  It  is  frequent  in  woods  and  thickets ;  and  it  fome- 
times  rifes  unfufpected  among  the  grafs  of  hilly  paftures. 
We  neither  obferve  the  plant  nor  know  its  danger;  but 
the  Swedes,  who  are  more  attentive,  not  only  to  the  mif- 
jehiefs  which  happen  to  their  flocks,  but  to  what  caufes  them* 

have 
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have  difcovered  this  grafs,  though  it  fomewhat  alters  Its 
form,  in  their  padures  ;  and  have  found  that  it  brings  on  dis¬ 
orders  in  their  dieep. 

In  the  common  date  wherein  it  is  feen  in  woods,  it  grows 
to  a  foot  and  half  high.  The  dalk  is  (lender  and  jointed  * 
the  leaves  are  graffy,  but  theyare  broad  and  hairy;  and  the 
feed  vefTels,  which  are  blackifh,  hang  by  (lender  footdalks 
like  threads. 

In  paflures  it  grows  to  a  lefs  height,  and  the  leaves  are 
fmooth  :  the  feed  vefTels  alfo  are  purplifh  ;  but  in  all  other 
refpedts,  the  plant  is  the  fame. 

It  is  ealily  known  when  in  flower,  and  even  when  not ; 
the  hairy  leaves  difcover  it  in  its  more  ufual  places  of  growth! 

he  famier  ihould  take  the  trouble  of  pulling  it  up  wherever 
he  fees  it ;  and  he  fhould  fow  better  grades,  or  fome  of  thofe 
ufeful  plants,  we  have  named,  in  its  place.  This  is  the 
great  precaution  againft  its  return,  for  it  will  not  grow  where 
there  is  plenty  of  other  herbage. 

6.  Drop-wort.  The  name  drop-wort  is  given  to  ma¬ 
ny  plants,  and  very  unhappily,  to  fome  that  are  poifonous, 
and  others  which  are  innocent.  The  plant  we  mean,  in 
this  place,  is  that  which  the  Latins  call  filipendula .  The 
farmer  will  know  it  by  this  defcription.  The  dalk  is  two 
foot  high,  and.  ufually  reddifh.  The  leaves  are  very  ele¬ 
gantly  divided  into  numerous  finall  parts,  and  are  of  a  fine 
gr^en ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  fnow  white,  grow  in 
great  cluders  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  root'is  com- 
pofed  of  a  multitude  of  large  knobs  fadened  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  by  {lender  fibres ;  and  they  fpread  a  great  way  under 

1  his  plant  it  is  the  intered  of  the  farmer  to  dedroy, 
when  foe  ver  he  meets  with  it  in  his  ground,  not  that  it  'is 
hurtiul ;  but  it  will  occaflon  him  much  mifchief.  The  roots 
are  the  greated  delicacy  the  hogs  know  ;  and  thofe  crea¬ 
tures,.  who  fmell  them  at  a  coniiderable  didance,  even  as 
they  he  in  the  ground,  will  break  through  almod  any  fences 

to  get  at  them,  and  will  tear  up  the  ground  for  a  vad  wav 
to  find  them.  / 
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The  ftalk  is  fquare,  and  fomewhat  hairy ;  the  leaves  ftand 
in  pairs,  and  they  are  notched  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  dufky 
green  :  the  flowers  grow  round  the  ftalks  at  the  joints* 
fix  at  each  joint ;  from  the  middle  of  the  plant  to  the  top : 
they  are  fmall  and  red,  with  fome  mixture  of  white,  not 
unlike  the  flowers  of  the  hedge  nettle.  The  roots  are 
knobbed  and  flefhy.  The  whole  plant  has  a  difagreeable 
fmell  to  us,  but  the  fenfes  of  various  animals  differ.  Cats 
are  ravifhed  with  valerian  ;  and  there  are  caterpillars  which 
feed  on  fpurge.  The  hogs  are  fo  fond  of  this  root,  that 
they  will  break  any  fence,  except  a  wall,  to  get  into  the 
ground  ;  and  they  will  tear  up  a  vaft  fpace  of  the  turf 
wherever  it  grows.  For  this  reafon  it  fhould  always  be 
deftroyed. 

Its  in  oft  natural  place  of  growth  is  by  the  Tides  of  ponds 
and  ditches  ;  but  where  the  adjoining  fields  are  wet,  it  will 
fpread  all  over  them. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  mention  the  difadvantages  arifing 
from  this  plant,  without  naming  alfo  its  virtue  :  it  is  a 
balfamick,  and  healer  of  frefh  wounds.  Old  Gerard  tells, 
that  a  country  fellow  defperately  cut  with  a  fcythe,  refufed 
his  afliftance ;  telling  him,  he  knew  better  than  he  did  what 
would  cure  him.  It  was  this  plant  he  applied.  Gerard  ac¬ 
knowledges  its  virtue ;  and  thence,  and  from  the  furly 
fpeech  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  he  calls 
it  clowns  allheal ,  a  name  copied  by  all  others. 

8.  White  wood-anemone.  This  is  a  very  early 
beauty  in  our  paftures,  where  there  are  woods  and  thickets 
near  ;  but  its  elegance  fhould  not  plead  againft  its  deftrudfion, 
for  it  is  a  very  mifchievous  plant. 

It  is  properly  an  anemone,  though  a  weed  in  England  ; 
and  in  gardens  it  becomes  double,  and  makes  a  very  agreea¬ 
ble  appearance.  The  leaves  are  of  a  fine  deep  green,  and 
they  ftand  upon  {lender  green  or  reddifti  footftalks.  Each  is 
divided  into  three  principal  parts,  and  the  fmaller  divifions 
are  alfo  cut  or  jagged  at  the  edges.  The  ftalks  which  bear 
the  flowers  have  three  of  thefe  leaves  of  the  fame  form  and 
colour,  and  running  up  naked  two  inches  above  thefe,  they 
bear  each  one  large  and  elegant  flower.  This  is  naturally 
white,  but  it  has  often  more  or  lefs  of  a  very  agreeable  pur¬ 
ple  tinge.  The  feeds  follow  naked  in  a  clufter. 

The  natural  place  of  growth  of  this  plant  is  in  woods ; 
but  it  will  fometimes  rife  under  Ihady  hedges,  and  ti’j? 
fpreading  roots  will  foon  carry  it  from  them  into  the  fields 

them- 
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themfelves,  where  it  is  eaten  by  cattle  early  in  fprings 
to  their  great  hurt,  and  often  to  their  abfolute  deftru&ion. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  appear  in  all  their  frefhnefs  very 
early  in  fpring,  when  little  cite  is  up  beflde  the  grabs  ;  and  it 
is  at  this  feafon  principally  oxen  and  cows  feed  upon  them  : 
for  when  the  flowers  appear  they  will  not  touch  them  : 
whether  it  be  that  they  then  know  the  plant,  or  what  is 
much  more  likely,  that  the  leaves  have  no  longer  their  frefh 
and  juicy  texture,  the  nourifhment  being  fent  to  the  ftalk. 

The  confequence  of  cattle  eating  but  a  little  of  this,  is 
their  falling  into  a  flrangury,  or  difficulty  of  urine  ;  and  if 
they  eat  more,  they  make  bloody  water,  and  often  die.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  thefe  cafes,  we  have  faid  at  large  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes,  treating  of  the  disorders  of  cattle  ;  but  the 
heft  remedy  is  prevention.  The  farmer  fhould  deftroy  the 
plant  wherefoever  he  fees  it  ;  and  this  is  the  eafier,  becaufe 
it  feldom  fpreads  all  over  the  ground,  but  keeps  in  home 
one  fpot,  where  the  roots  may  be  dug  up. 

9*  The  thick  porous  mushroom.  This  is  a  vaft 
fungus ;  of  the  kind  of  thefe  we  ufually  call  toad-ftools,  by 
way  of  diftindion  from  the  fine  well  tailed  kinds  which 
come  to  our  tables.  It  is  a  cuflom  to  rank  all  thofe  as  poi- 
fonous,  which  are  not  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  that  is  idle 
and  erroneous  :  there  are  many  which  are  not  pleafant,  and 
yet  are  wholfcme  ;  though  there  are  fome  really  and  truly 
poifonous.  This  of  which  we  fpeak  in  the  prefent  place, 
is  a  coarfe  and  very  ill  favoured  kind,  but  it  is  not  un- 
wholfome.  The  palates  of  cattle  differ  from  ours  5  and  we 
find  that  cows  think  this  a  very  refilling  morfel,  but  it  hurts 
their  milk,  and  the  farmer  fhould  for  that  reafon  deftroy  it  ; 
nor  is  any  thing  more  eafy,  for  it  is  very  confpicuous,  and 
very  eafily  diftinguiftied. 

It  is  a  large  muihroom,  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  and 
four  inches  in  meafure  over  the  head  ;  the  ftalk  is  very  thick 
and  fpungy.  The  head  is  broad  and  thick,  and  is  of  a  dull 
yellowilh  brown  on  the  upper  fide.  Underneath  it  is  of  a 
green iih  white  ;  and  it  is  not  divided  into  galls,  but  of  a 
fiefhy  fubftance,  and  full  of  pores,  or  irregular  holes. 

It  is  common  in  woods  and  coppices,  and  fometimes  rifes 
under  hedges  in  the  pafture  grounds.  I  he  cows  think  it  a 
delicacy,  and  never  fail  to  eat  it  wherefoever  they  find  it,  but 
it  always  gives  a  naufeous  tafte  to  their  milk  5  and  when 
the  quantity  is  great,  makes  the  cream  ropy  and  thick,  It 
is  principally  in  Auguft  and  September  that  it  is  found  5 

and 
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&nd  the  hedges  where  it  is  moft  likely  to  grow*  are  thof- 
which  have  old  trees  in  them  ;  the  farmer  fliould  in  thef^ 
cafes  fend  out  a  labourer  for  half  an  hour,  early  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  hedge  flake  in  his  hand*  to  beat  them  down  and 
deflroy  them.  There  is  danger  in  letting  them  {land*  not 
only  becaufe  of  the  cattle  finding  them,  but  becaufe  they 
ripen  their  feeds  in  great  abundance  in  the  holes  of  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  head,  and  thefe  produce  young  plants  abun¬ 
dantly. 

The  farmer  is  apt  to  find  fault  With  many  herbs  as  hurt- 
inor  his  butter,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  particu- 
lariy  the  marfh  marygold*  which  no  cow  eats  ;  but  this 
unfufpedfed  mufhroom  is  really  hurtful.  I  have  known 
them  very  carefully  fend  labourers,  in  the  beginning  of  May* 
to  tear  up  the  water  marygold  in  their  meadows;  from  an 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  flowers  of  this  plant  which  gave  a 
vellownefs  to  the  milk  ;  but  a  very  little  observation  would 
have  taught  them  better,  for  cows  never  meddle  with  the 
plant.  Wherever  they  leave  it  flowering,  they  will  find  it 
{land  untouched  till  it  decays. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remind  the  good  houfewife  on  this- 
occafion,  that  the  plant  is  barmlefs,  and  that  its  large  feeds 
for  flowering  before  they  open,  being  preferved  in  vinegar 
in  the  manner  of  capers*  make  an  excellent  pickle*  very 
like  that,  only  better. 

CHAP.  CXIIL 

Of  motherwort . 

THIS  is  an  herb  the  farmer  need  feldom  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  cultivate,  for  its  natural  place  of  growth  is 
about  his  yard  ;  but  where  he  has  it  not  naturally,  he  will 
do  well  to  fow  a  little.  It  is  not  a  food  for  cattle,  but  a 
medicine. 

The  farmers  of  old  time  efteemed  it  greatly,  when  their 
horned  cattle  had  difeafes  of  the  throat,  the  bread,  or 
lungs ;  and  there  are  recorded  inflances  of  many  ages  {land¬ 
ing,  that  it  has  done  great  cures  even  in  the  murrain.  One 
inflance  we  have  received  of  later  date,  and  upon  very 
good  authority.  A  farmer  of  Cornwal,  fuppofing  the  dif- 
eafe  which  has  been  fo  fatal  among  the  horned  cattle  was 
breaking  out  among  his  little  flock*  had  recourfe  to  this  herb* 
and  drenched  them  all.  He  bruifed  a  large  quantity  of  the 
plant,  and  prdfing  out  the  juice  with  a  little  ftrong  beer, 
V  ol.  IV*  '  3  gav$ 
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gave  half  a  pint  for  a  dole  to  every  one  of  his  cattle  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  He  feems  certain  that  three  of  them  had 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  when  he  undertook  their 
prefervation  by  this  means;  and  if  he  did  not  deceive  him- 
felf  in  that  particular,  the  power  of  this  medicine  muft  be 
very  great,  for  not  one  of  all  his  cattle  died. 

The  whole fo me  nature  of  the  herb  all  phyficians  know  ; 
and  it  is  plain  they  had  a  great  opinion  of  its  virtues,  who 
gave  it  the  Latin  name,  which  is  cardiaca ,  a  medicine  for 
the  heart.  It  is  certainly  worth  farther  trial :  nor  is  there 
any  thing  the  hufbandman  ought  to  feek  fo  carefully,  as  a 
remedy  for  this  deplorable  difeafe. 

>  Motherwort  is  a  rough  and  ill-looking  plant,  of  a  yard 
high.  The  ffaiks  are  fquare  ;  the  leaves  are  deeply  jago-ed, 
and  of  a  blackifh  green  ;  and  the  flowers  are  fmall  and*  red- 
diOi :  they  are  fomewhat  like  the  dead  nettle  flowers  in  fhape, 
but  fmaller.  It  will  grow  on  any  wafte  ground  without 
culture ;  and  if  once  fown,  will  perpetuate  itfelf  for 
ever. 


C  H  A  P.  CXIV. 

Of  the  French  management  of  lucern, 

T  ^  f  culture  of  lucern  we  have  given  in  the  preceding 
volumes ;  and  the  advantages  of  introducing  it  into  the 
courfeofthe  hufbandman's  bufinefs  are  fo  great,  that  none 
who  has  opportunity  fhould  negletf  it.  Since  the  time  of 
that  publication,  a  method  has  been  found  of  adding;  greatlv 
not  only  to  the  annual  produce,  but  to  the  continuance  of 
this  plant  in  the  ground  ;  and  fufficient  trials  have  been 
made  in  England,  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  the  improve¬ 
The  world  owes  the  thought  to  that  excellent  naturalift 
Monfieur  Du  Hamel,  who  introduced  the  horfehoein- 
hulbandry  into  France,  at  a  time  when  ourfelves  neglefted 
U,  though  propofed  by  Mr.  Tull  in  our  own  count™,  hav- 

g\!rdT  experience  whatever  its  real  merit,  and  what 
sts  defecls  has  now  reduced  to  an  art  of  abfolute  certainty  * 

tL  prmea.on'of'^r^  h°n°Ur  of  £hat  Sreat 

.the protection  of  ms  fovereign,  he  is  daily  addins  wealth  as 
well  as  knowledge  to  his  country.  *  S 

This  gentleman  obferved,  that  lucern,  when  it  had  srrown 

..tit,  tod  II,  produce  beam,  ^dually  nol  only,  wo, ft,  bot 
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lefs  in  quantity.  Grafs  grew  upon  the  intermediate  ground, 
and  the  proper  crop  appeared  overgrown  and  too  old  for 
fervice. 

On  opening  the  ground  about  feveral  of  the  plants  in 
fearching  the  caufe  of  this,  he  found  the  principal  roots  had 
penetrated  through  the  whole  coat  of  ufeful  mould,  and 
were  lodged  in  a  cold  day,  or  fome  other  bed  of  earth,  ufe- 
lefs  to  vegetation. 

This  was  a  plain  caufe,  and  this  he  undertook  to  remedy 
in  theffollowing  manner. 

He  foWed  lucern  in  the  ufual  way,  and  when  the  plants 
had  got  fome  height  and  ftrength,  he  took  them  all  up,  and 
tfanfplanted  them,  cutting  off  the  principal  roots  which  run 
downwards.  This  was  introducing  garden  culture  into  the 
held,  but  for  a  crop  which  is  to  hand  fo  long,  it  will  be  very 
well  worth  his  while. 

The  beft  feafon  for  this  tranfplantation  is  autumn  ;  and 
ffiowery  weather  fhould  be  chofe  for  doing  it.  The  ground* 
into  which  the  plants  are  to  be  removed,  fhould  be  got  quite 
.  ready  for  them  ;  and  then  no  more  fhould  be  taken  up  than 
Can  be  very  well  managed  in  the  new  plantations,  for  the 
fide  fibres  foon  get  dry,  and  are  hurt  by  lying  in  the  air  ; 
and  it  is  on  thefe  the  great  dependance  is  placed  for  the  fuc~> 
ceeding  crop.  The  long  downright  roots  being  cut  away, 
the  others  are  to  be  trimmed  at  the  ends,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fmall  quantity  at  the  head.  Thiidone,  they  are 
to  be  regularly  planted  at  the  diftances  we  have  before  di¬ 
rected,  treating  of  this  plant.  Every  one  knows  fhowers 
are  needful  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  if  nature  does  not  fend 
them,  the  labour  of  the  hand  muff  fupply  their  place.  No 
plant  is  better  able  to  take  care  of  itfelf  than  lucern,  when 
it  is  once  properly  eftablifhed  ;  but  this  is  a  peculiar  time2 
and  is  indeed  a  procefs  of  art,  and  therefore  out  of  the  way 
of  nature:  it  muff  be  fupported  as  it  was  begun  ;  and  if 
ho  rains  fall,  the  whole  plantation  muffc  be  well  watered 
once,  twice,  or  even  three  times,  at  one  day’s  diffance  : 
more  than  this  will  never  be  neceffary,  often  lefs  $  and  as  we 
have  directed  a  fhowery  feafon  to  be  chofen,  moil  probably 
nothing  of  it  will  be  required  ;  but  nature  will  do  all. 

From  this  time  the  plants  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  others,  of  the  fame  kind  and  growth.  We  have 
given  directions  for  this,  and  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

The  confequence  of  this  method  of  plantation  is,  that 
the  principal  downright  roots  being  deiiroyed,  the  fide. fibres 

S  z  enlarge 
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enlarge  and  encreafe  in  number :  they  fpread  themfelves 
throughout  that  part  of  the  ground,  which  affords  the  na¬ 
tural  nourifhment  for  plants,  and  confequently  the  crop  rsr 
well  fupplied  ;  whereas,  when  the  ftrength  of  nature  at  the 
root  was  fuffered  to  wafte  itfelf  in  the  downright  fhoot, 
fewer  fibres  were  produced  where  the  nourifhment  lay  ;  and 
the  root  was  fent  down  to  a  part  of  the  earth,  where  there 
was  none.  Thus  the  plant  itfelf  was  ill  fupplied,  and  the 
whole  fpace  of  the  ground,  intended  for  giving  it  nourifli- 
ment,  was  given  to  ulelefs  weeds.  Grafs  grew  upon  it,  and 
that  appeared  to  ftarve  the  crop,  while  in  reality  the  caufe 
lay  much  deeper. 

Reafon  declares  plainly  for  this  pra£lice,  and  experience 
in  France  countenances  it  entirely.  In  England  we  are  not 
without  the  fame  authority.  A  clergyman,  who  has  an 
oftate  in  Cornwall,  and  who  is  employing  a  great  under- 
Handing  in  this  noble  and  moft  worthy  purfuit,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  allured  me,  that  by  this  practice, 
he  had  laifed  a  field  of  Jucern,  which  was  fo  ftrong  this 
preient  year,  that,  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  he  was 
pleated  to  {peak  with  me  about  it,  his  people  had  cut  three 
crops  ;  and  he  made  no  queftion  of  having  two  more  very 
good  ones  during  the  courfe  of  the  fummer. 

Fhe  farmer  is  often  milled  by  the  romantick  accounts  of 
thofe,  who  are  defirous  to  recommend  particular  pra&ices  ; 
but  we  have  told  him  he  may  depend  on  meeting  truth 
m  this  work..  He  will  certainly  fee.,  that  a  plant,  from  which 
lie  may  obtain  five  crops  of  hay  in  a  fummer,  and  which 
will  ferve  him  a  great  part  of  the  reft  of  the  year  for  feed¬ 
ing,  is  worth  his  regard  ;  and  this  method  of  improving  it 
to  the  utmoft  value,  is  worth  his  trying. 

Fhe  practice,  tnough  it  has  been  applied  by  its  inventor, 
only  to  the  lucern,  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  propriety  to 
all  the  perennial  deep-rooting  plants ;  for  they  all  lofe  their 
great  fertility,  when  they  defeend  into  a  poor,  cold,  or  ufe- 
lefs  ftratum  ;  and  frequently,  the  decay  of  the  crop  is  owin°- 
to  this,  when  it  is  attributed  to  a  very  different  caufe.  It 
may  be  ufeful  to  know  this,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  the 
attempting  a  remedy  by  means  that  cannot  fucceed  :  but 
when  we  fee  it  in  the  full  light  of  the  advantages  of  tranf- 
•plantation,  it  is  worth  all  our  care;  for  this  way  the  mif- 
chief  may  be  entirely  prevented,  and  it  may  be  applicable, 
not  only  to  many  of  the  Ming  crops  now  in  ufe,  but  to 
inch  alio  as  may  be  introduced  hereafter. 

The 
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The  fyftem  of  field  and  garden  culture  are,  in  reality,  the 
fame  ;  for  vegetation  is  managed  upon  the  fame  principles, 
whether  the  extent  of  ground  be  lefs  or  greater ;  and  gar¬ 
deners  know  the  ufe  of  this  pradlice  very  well,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  trees.  They  frequently 
tranfplant  the  one  kind  for  the  fake  of  cutting  of  the  top 
roots,  and  they  lay  a  tile  at  a  fmall  diftance  under  the  ground 
in  planting  the  other,  to  make  the  roots  fpread  at  a  .  fmall 
depth,  by  preventing  them  from  penetrating  farther  down¬ 
wards.  By  all  that  I  have  feen  in  gardening  and  in  farm¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  the  large  way,  but  by  experiments  made 
purpofely  for  that  end,  1  think  that  the  great  advantage  to 
plants  in  general  is,  the  promoting  a  large  fpreading  of  fide 
fibres  from  the  root,  and  keeping  thefe  within  a  certain 
depth:  for  the  earth,  which  is  within  the  influence  of  the 
fun,  and  is  capable  of  being  moiflened  by  every  (bower,  is 
the  part  which  gives,  and  mull  give  nourifhment  to  plants. 
We  have  lately  found,  that  half  the  trees,  which  mifcarry 
foon  after  planting,  owe  that  accident  to  their  being  planted 
too  deep  :  we  fee  (hallow  foils,  where  the  bottom  is  any 
thing  but  clay,  fucceed  very  happily  for  almoll:  all  crops  ;  and 
we  have  a  moft  remarkable  inffance  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  that  the  fpreading  of  the  roots  within  the  influence  of 
the  fun,  is  the  great  fecret  for  ripening  the  fruit,  and  per- 
fediing  the  juices. 

All  this  confidered  together,  gives  a  very  ftriking  lefion 
to  the  farmer,  that  by  whatever  means  he  can  give  this  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  crop,  he  ought  to  do  it. 

CHAP.  CXV. 

Of  bees. 

TO  what  we  have  publifhed  relating  to  bees,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes,  and  which  we  hope  contains  all  that  is 
ufeful  in  the  common  practice:  we  have  now  fomething 
to  add  from  the  correfpondence  of  an  ingenious  clergyman 
in  Suflex,  who  has  beftowed  a  great  deal  of  his  leifure  upon 
the  care  of  this  ufeful  infedf,  and  who,  adding  to  the  com¬ 
mon  advantages  of  obfervation  and  accuftomed  knowledge 
under  this  head,  a  very  perfect  clafiical  learning,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  improve  the  common  pradfice  of  England  and 
Holland,  from  that  of  the  antient  Italy  ;  and  has  added  to 
Virgil,  Varro,  and  Columella,  as  well  as  to  the  moderns, 
a  great  deal  from  his  own  obfervation.  X  wifh  he  had  per- 
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rnitted  us  to  publifh  his  feveral  letters  in  bis  own  words  j 
but  flnce  that  is  not  allowed,  we  fhall  be  careful  to  preferve 
their  meaning ;  and  fhall  endeavour  to  render  the  inftruc- 
tion  they  convey  plainer  to  the  farmer,  and  in  a  fhorter 
compafs. 

This  gentleman’s  houfe  is  fituated  upon  the  edge  of  a  vaft 
heath  :  before  it  there  is  a  large  fertile  fpace  of  ground,  well 
enclofed  and  cultivated.  Behind  he  is  fheltered  from  the 
north  by  hills.  Plantations,  made  a  century  ago,  defend 
him  from  the  eaft  ;  and  even  the  heath,  to  which  he  is  open 
to  the  fouth  well,  is  not  without  feme  fhelter  from  flubbed 
oaks  and  brambles  on  the  riling  hillocks. 

Among  the  other  amufements  of  a  retired  life,  the  care 
of  bees  came  early  into  this  gentleman’s  thoughts ;  and  he 
favv  that  his  fituation  favoured  them,  becaufe  it  was  warm 
and  well  fheltered  :  but  he  found  advantages  in  it,  which 
exceeded  expectation ;  and  of  which,  at  firfl,  he  could  not 
guefs  the  caufe. 

Virgil,  from  whom  many  of  the  other  Romans  copy  their 
directions,  advifes  the  placing  bees  where  they  will  be  moft 
quiet ;  and  where  the  fun  has  power.  This  gentleman  chofe 
■a  fituation,  the  warmeft  and  moft  fheltered  of  any  about  his 
houfe,  and  where  the  fervants  had  Jeaft  occafion  to  come. 
He  took  into  his  own  hands,  the  two  or  three  pafture 
grounds  which  lay  contiguous  to  his  houfe,  and  keeping 
*hem  principally  for  hay,  few  cattle  were  put  into  them. 

The  creatures  therefore  had  reft  and  warmth  ;  and  he  aft 
filed  them  with  all  the  comforts  ufually  dire&ed  in  books, 
or  praClifed  by  thofe  who  keep  bees.  He  obferved,  that 
they  throve  better  -than  thofe  of  his  neighbours,  and  upon 
examining  into  the  reafon,  he  foon  difeovered  that  it  was 
owing  to  their  having  larger  room  to  rove  :  thofe  bees,  which 
belonged  to  a  neighbour,  whofe  houfe  was  near  a  publick 
soad,  and  whofe  hives  flood  near  his  yard,  he  found  fcarce 
ever  ventured  farther  than  the  garden,  wherein  the  hives 
were  placed  :  whereas,  his  went  freely  over  all  the  fields, 
especially  when  they  were  laid  up  for  hay  ;  and  what  Tur- 
prifed  him  very  much,  they  took  the  heath  into  their  circuit, 
and  feemed  no  where  happier. 

The  fucceis  of  his  fwarms,  juftified  the  doClrine  of  the 
aht-ients  on  this  head  ^  and  he  icon  found  the  means  to  en- 
creafe  them  yet  more.  It  is  a  cuftom  to  rub  the  hives  with 
baum,  an  herb  very  agreeable  to  the  bees.  This  .gentle- 
found  they  w^rc  much  fonder  of  another  herb,  the 
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Cedronilla,  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  it 
in  our  body  of  gardening,  with  a  figure,  and  its  culture. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  dracocyphalus ;  and  the  vnlgar  gardeners 
call  it,  from  fome  refemblance  in  the  Irnell  to  the  balfam  of 
Gilead,  the  balm  of  Gilead  plant.  The  hives  of  the  bees 
were  rubbed  often  with  this  ;  and  half  a  dozen  flourifhing 
plants  of  it  were  fet  round  about  the  hives,  and  kept  well 
watered.  This  had  a  great  effedl.  The  bees  were  always 
lively  and  chearful,  and  they  foon  became  fo  numerous,  as- 
to  form  fwarm  after  fwarm,  and  require  new  habitations. 

It  often  happens  that  late  fwarms  are  ufelefs  $  but  no  fuch 
accident  happened  to  this  gentleman. 

They  found  food  in  plenty,  whatever  were  their  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  as  they  flood  warm,  they  would  venture  out  in 
fearch  of  it  oftener  than  others  would  in  fufpicious  wea¬ 
ther. 

The  quantity  of  honey  from  thefe  bees  was  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  ufual  proportion,  but  there  was  a  particularity 
in  the  colour  :  it  had  a  pale  reddifh  call,  but  no  other  fla¬ 
vour  than  the  honey  of  other  people. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hives  had  often  wondered  at  the 
frequent  vifits  his  bees  made  to  the  heath,  but  he  began 
now  to  fufpecl  the  caufe. 

He  obferved,  that  they  were  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of 
the  plant  called  heath,  which  grows  in  abundance  on  the 
grounds  of  the  fame  name  ;  and  as  the  colour  of  that 
flower  is  red,  he  began  to  fufpecl  this  gave  the  tinge  to  the 
honey.  The  obfervations  and  enquiries  he  made  in  the 
fucceeding  feafons,  gave  him  full  proof  of  this.  Fie  found 
that  all  thofe  who  kept  bees  near  the  heath,  had  more  or 
lefs  of  reddifh  tinge  in  their  honey.  In  fome  who  lay  very 
near,  but  with  a  road  between,  the  honey  had  little  of  that 
call,  becaufe  the  bees  would  not  venture  among  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  paflengers  ;  in  others  who  had  the  paflage  free, 
it  was  more :  and  he  found  one  farmer,  whofe  little  garden 
terminated  at  thefieath,  and  whofe  houfe  had  its  front  up¬ 
on  the  road,  whofe  honey  was  fo  red,  that  none  chofe  to 
buy  it. 

But  with  this  there  came  alfo  another  difcovery  of  more 
confequence,  the  redder  the  honey  was,  the  greater  was  the 
quantity  of  it ;  and  as  this  tinge  does  no  real  hurt  to  the 
honey,  it  is  certainly  of  confequence  that  the  quantity  is  fo 
much  encreafed.  The  obfervation  is  certain,  that  bees  will 
feed  with  great  pleafure  upon  the  flowers  of  heath  -3  tha% 
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they  get  a  great  quantity  of  honey  from  them,  and  that  the* 
honey  is  as  good  as  any  other,  the  colour  of  it  being  fome- 
what  particular.  This  fhould  teach  all  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  heaths,  to  keep  abundance  of  bees  :  for  they 
will  be  fupported  in  fuch  places  with  lefs  expence  and  trou¬ 
ble  thari  elfewhere,  and  they  will  produce  a  much  larger 
profit. 

The  nearer  a  (land  of  bees  is  to  a  kitchen  garden  the 
better,  not  only  for  the  health  of  the  bees,  but  the  flavour 
of  the  honey.  The  wanner  parts  of  Europe  abound  with 
the  fragrant  and  aromatick  herbs  wild  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reafon  the  honey  of  thofe  places  is  fuperior  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  only  chance  we  have  of  giving  ours  the  fame* 
quality,  is  by  planting  fuch  herbs  near  the  hives.  In  a 
kitchen  garden  they  are  raifed  for  the  fervice  of  the  table, 
and  the  bees  will  have  their  fhare  of  them.  Thyme,  and 
fayoury,  hyfTop,  and  fweet  marjoram,  all  give  this  fine  fla¬ 
vour  to  the  honey  3  and  the  greater  the  abundance  of  them, 
the  better  it  will  be. 

This  gentleman  obferved,  that  the  bees  were  very  fond 
of  borage  ;  and  he  fowed  a  large  femicircular  bed  of  it  at  a 
fmall  difiance  from  the  hives.  This  agrees  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  we  have  given  in  a  preceding  chapter,  for  railing  the  plant? 
vipers  buglofs  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  this  is  not  very  un¬ 
like  borage  in  its  nature.  Indeed  I  have  obferved,  that  all 
the  afperi  foliate  plants,  properly  fo  called,,  fuch  as  buglofs, 
fage  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  like,  are  very  much  fought  after 
by  bees  ;  and  many  of  the  fiellate  kind,  as  the  white  la¬ 
dy’s  beditraw,  and  fuch  others. 

CHAP.  CXVI. 

Of  the  up  of  the  fejfrons  plant  for  bees* 

*HP  H  E  antients  give  us  one  dirediion  which  we  have  not 
A  followed,  and  which  I  am  particularly  futprized  fhould 
efcape  this  gentleman  ;  it  is  the  planting  fa  fir  on  near 
places  where  bees  are  kept.  I  have  obferved  the  common 
garden  crocus,  which  are  true  kinds  of  faffron,  are  always 
greatly  frequented  by  the  bees  during  their  fhort  times  of 
flowering  5  and  it  is  not  a  wonder,  for  we  find  their  wine 
parts,  which  in  all  flowers  are  the  peculiar  organs  that  fur- 
?iiih  the  honey,  are  very  rich  and  moift.  The  antients  fay, 
the  faffron  gave  not  only  a  fine  aromatick  flavour  to  the 
*  hopey  of  bees,  which  were  kept  near  where  it  was  planted, 
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but  alfo  heightened  its  natural  yellowifh  hue  to  the  colour  of 
pure  gold.  Columella  recommends  the  Corycian  and  Sici¬ 
lian  faffron  for  this  purpofe ;  but  our  farmer  may  be  told, 
there  is  none  equal  to  that  of  England, 

The  common  faffron  may  be  very  eafily  propagated  in 
gardens  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  its  flower  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  of  the  common  crocus  we  plant  for  fhew.  But  much 
more  than  this  may  be  done  for  this  purpofe.  We  have 
brought  the  art  of  gardening  to  fo  much  perfection  now, 
that  we  can  continue  a  fhew  of  flowers,  in  the  plants  of 
the  bulbous  kind,  much  longer  than  their  natural  time. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  planting  fome  parcels  of  roots  later  in 
the  ground  ;  and  by  this  art,  with  the  afliftance  nature  gives 
of  the  variety  of  fpring  crocus  and  autumnal  ones,  we  may 
have  a  blow  of  thefe  flowers,  for  the  lervice  of  the  bees, 
nearly  all  the  fummer. 

Beflde  the  firft  mentioned  ufe  of  giving,  by  this  means, 
a  peculiar  colour  and  flavour  to  the  common  honey,  this 
plantation  will  very  well  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  thofe,  whofe 
honey  fuffers  in  colour,  from  their  hiving  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hoods  of  heaths  :  the  bees,  by  having  a  quantity  of  crocuffes 
juft  before  them,  will  be  kept,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the 
flowers  of  the  heath  ;  and  the  yellow  from  thefe  plants  will 
take  oft'  the  rednefs  which  arifes  from  the  other. 

A  farther  direction  may  be  given  on  this  head,  which 
will  be  of  great  advantage.  The  farmer,  who  lives  in  a 
faffron  country,  fhould  always  keep  bees  ;  they  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  ftrong  and  healthy  from  the  advantage  they  receive 
from  this  plant ;  they  will  fwarm  oftener  and  in  larger  num¬ 
ber  than  others  ;  and  not  only  the  quantity  of  honey  will 
be  great,  but  the  quality  excellent. 

There  is  more  difference  in  honey,  occaftoned  by  this 
article  of  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hives,  than 
many  think.  The  gentleman,  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
for  the  remarks,  whereon  thefe  additions  to  that  article  are 
founded,  allures  us,  he  can  difcover  by  the  tafte  of  the 
honey,  what  plants  principally  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  where  it  was  made.  The  farmer,  who  plants 
faffron,  fhould  always  place  a  number  of  hives  in  that  part 
of  his  garden  which  is  neareft  the  faffron  field,  or  from 
whence  the  bees  can  make  their  way  the  moft  eafily  to  it. 
Or  if  others  in  his  neighbourhood  have  faffron  fields,  tho* 
not  himfelf,  he  fhould  never  fail  to  take  the  fame  advan* 
fage.  It  gives  him  a  confiderable  benefit  without  any  hurt 
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to  the  proprietor.  'I  he  bees  will  give  no  difturbancc  to  the 
people  employed  to  gather  the  iaffron,  for  they  only  work 
in  the  fields  certain  hours  ;  and  thofe  creatures  will  not 
come  into  it  at  that  time,  becaufe  they'hate  a  difturbance; 
they  take  their  flights  only  when  the  gatherers  have  left  the 
held,  and  they  enrich  their  combs  without  hurting  the 
fafjfon. 

CHAP.  CXVII. 

Of  other  herbs  which  give  a  favour  to  honey. 

AMONG  the  dowers  bees  love  mod,  come  thofe  of  the 
'  ■  bean,  but  they  are  lead  ufeful  to  them.  The  quantity 

of  honey  they  obtain  from  thefe,  appears,  on  nice  exami¬ 
nation,  to  be  lefs  than  from  many  other  flowers  ;  and  tho* 
the  bean  flower  itfelf  be  very  fweet,  it  gives  a  kind  of  faint- 
nefs  to  the  honey.  Nothing  but  repeated  and  accurate 
trials,  by  tafting  the  honey  made  at  certain  feafons,  can 
determine  this  point  of  the  effect  of  various  flowers  upon 
it ;  but  thofe  trials  are  worth  making ;  and  the  effecf  is 
eafdy  known.  This  has  been  fairly  tried  by  our  corre- 
fpondents,  and  he  has  found,  that  the  honey  they  collect 
from  thefe  favourite  blofloms,  is  pale,  whitifh,  mealy  and 
fickly  to  the  tafte.  3 

On  the  contrary,  where  there  are  turnips  and  cabbages 
whicn  Hand  xor  feed,  the  bees  are  fond  of  their  flowers,  and 
though  one  would  think  thefe  a  very  unpromifing  kind, 
they  encreafe  and  improve  the  honey.  There  is  no  purer 
honey  than  is  collected  from  thefe  flowers ;  its  colour  is  a 
pale  yellow,  and  the  tafte  is  a  perfect  Ample- fweetnefs.  The 
nrft  obfervation  our  correfpondent  made  on  this,  was  on  the 
honey  of  fome  bees  which  ftood  near  a  field  of  corn  which 
had  been  ill  managed,  and  was  over  run  with  charlock ,  a 
plant  of  the  fame  clafs.  He  obferved  the  bees  were  parti¬ 
cularly  fond  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  and  he  had  the  cu- 
noiity  to  delire  to  tafte  the  honey.  This  gave  the  firft  in. 
timation  of  the  efte&  of  that  plant,  which  more  particular 
omervations  afterwards  confirmed. 

Mathiolus,  who  has  colledted  carefully  from  the  antients 
on  this  head,  mentions,  with  wonder,  the  fondnefs  bees 

rT  /°r,  the  muftard  PIant :  Virgil  and  Columella  over¬ 
looked  this  among  the  favourites  of  the  bee,  but  obferva¬ 
tion  proves  it  to  be  true  ;  and  upon  the  principle  juft  laid 
down,  there  is  nothing  ftrange  in  it,  for  the  muftard  is  of 
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the  fame  kind  with  charlock,  turneps  and  cabbage,  though 
different  in  the  peculiar  fharpnefs  of  the  feed  :  the  flowers 
are  formed  alike,  and  they  are  of  the  fame  clafs  of  plants, 

Violets,  are  a  flower  very  agreeable  to  bees,  for  the  time 
they  laft ;  but  let  the  farmer  obferve,  that  the  common  An¬ 
gle  violet,  fuch  as  grows  in  hedges,  is  the  proper  kind  ;  for 
the  double  violets,  ufually  planted  in  gardens  for  ornament, 
while  they  invite  the  bees  by  their  fmell,  only  tantalize 
them,  for  they  contain  no  honey.  There  is  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  fweetnefs  in  the  honey  collected  in  this  early  feafon,  at 
a  place  where  the  violets,  whether  wild  or  planted,  are 
abundant. 

In  all  thefe  accounts  of  the  effedl  of  various  plants  on 
honey,  the  reader  is  to  expedt  only  moderate  changes,  and 
thefe,  according  to  the  circumftances,  greater  or  leffer  in 
degree.  The  honey  never  {hews  the  full  eftedf  of  any 
flower,  becaufe  the  bees  never  feed  from  any  one  kind  alone  ; 
but  from  the  garden  plants  in  full  flower,  and  which  they 
are  feen  moft  attached  to,  fome  fair  concluflon  may  be  al¬ 
ways  made,  that  the  honey  of  that  time,  though  not  coI~ 
ledfed  entirely  from  thefe,  yet  is  in  great  part  owing  to 
them. 

There  are  alio  feafons  when  bees  go  lefs  out  than  ufual, 
or  to  a  lefs  diflance.  Thefe  {hew  the  effedl  of  certain  plants 
more  clearly,  if  there  happen  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of 
tempeftuous  weather,  at  a  time  when  a  parcel  of  feeding 
turneps  are  in  flower  in  the  fame  garden  where  the  hive  is, 
the  bees  will  content  themfelves  with  what  they  can  get 
from  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  difagreeable  to  them  to  go  farther, 
and,  in  that  cafe,  the  new  made  honey  will,  in  a  manner, 
be  all  made  from  that  flower.  Thefe,  and  the  like  acci¬ 
dents,  in  the  courfe  of  a  life  devoted  to  contemplation,  have 
given  opportunities  of  knowing  the  effedfof  particular  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  produdts  of  the  bees,  which  have  perhaps  fallen 
in  the  way  of  few  others. 

Rofes  are  a  favourite  flower  of  bees  ;  but  it  is  only  un¬ 
der  certain  circumftances  they  pay  fo  much  regard  to  them. 
It  is  not  honey,  but  wax  they  collect  from  this  flower ;  and 
if  they  do  not  want  wax,  they  flight  it. 

The  red  rofe  is  the  kind  they  moft  affedt ;  and  the  lefs 
double  it  is,  the  better  they  like  it.  The  reafon  is  plain 
from  what  we  have  explained  before,  relating  to  the  nature 
of  wax.  The  yellow  buttons,  on  the  threads  of  flowers, 
are  the  parts  wherein  it  is  originally  formed  by  nature,  and 
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fr°m  whence  bees  collect  it.  Thefe  are  very  numerous  in 
t  c  i  ofe,  therefore  the  bees  love  that  flower;  but  the  more 
double  the  flower  is,  the  lefs  wax  there  can  be  in  it,  for 
the  leaves,  which  make  this  fulnefs,  are  formed  out  of  the 
thieaas  and  thefe  yellow  buttons  ;  fo  that  the  fuller  or 
ooubler  the  flower  is,  the  fewer  of  thefe  buttons  there  are, 
and  the  lefs_  temptation  the  bees  have  to  meddle  with  it. 
When  a  role  is  perfe&ly  double,  there  are  none  of  thefe 
ti  reads  or  yellow  buttons  left  in  it ;  and  the  bee  no  longer 
regards  it  at  all.  .  This  difeovery,  that  the  doublenefs&of 
flowers  is  formed  in  this  manner,  is  new,  but  it  is  certain, 
and  in  many  inftances,  particularly  in  the  hollyhock  and  in 
the  double  tulip,  the  button  may  be  yet  feen  upon  the  new 
leaves,  fhewmg  their  origin.  While  thefe  buttons  remain 
m  any  ffate  in  the  flower,  the  bees  will  come  to  it  for  this 
purpofe ;  but  they  are  fondeft  of  it  in  perfect  fmglenefs,  which 
is  the  ffate  of  nature,  and  in  which  the  wax  is  found  in 
it  in  the  greateff  perfection. 

The  common  broom  is  another  plant,  from  whofe  flow¬ 
ers  the  bees  colleCt  a  great  quantity  of  honey.  This  is  buf¬ 
fered,  by  a  flrange  neglect,  to  over-run  whole  tra&s  of 
hilly  ground  in  feme  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  broom- 

5f[ds  ^  \  term  by  which  the  people  exprefs  luch  land 
though  they  are  very  negligent  who  buffer  ground  to  be 
thus  over- run,  the  farmer  fhould  take  the  advantage  of  it 
for  his  bees,  if  he  live  near  fuch  a  field,  let  him  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  up  a  ftand  of  hives  in  that  part  of  his  garden,  from 
whence  they  can  get  at  the  broomfield  with  leaft  trouble  - 
where  the  courfe  is  fhorteff,  and  the  way  liable  to  lead:  dif- 
turuance.  His  bees  will  foon  find  the  way  to  it,  and  he 

WlV  reaP  the  benefit,  in  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  honey, 
and  an  extreamly  thriving  ftock.  J 

fn  the  year  1752,  our  correfpondent being  on  a  journey 
thio  a  great  part  of  Kent,  examined,  in  his  curious  way, 
the  honey  of  feveral  places  where  he  had  opportunities- 
2nd  particularly  that  of  two  or  three  farmers,  who  had  this 
peculiar  advantage  for  their  bees,  of  a  broomfield  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  found  the  honey  very  good  in  all  thefe 
places  ;  but  much  of  the  nature  of  that  codeded  from  tur- 

3&T  at  15  PUrC  and  exccUent>  but  wkh  peculiar 

reffn  but  no ffj  1°^  he  f°Und  a  hone7  dinner  than  the 
,1!  bn.  f 1  fu,bJea  t0  canciy  ;  the  colour  a  clear  and  fine 
}e  lowilh,  but  the  tafte  highly  aromatick.  Thole  who  have 
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•1 been  accuflomed  to  the  tafte  of  the  true  foreign  capillaire, 
will  know  what  we  mean  by  this  ;  that  fyrup  has  it  in  per¬ 
fection,  and  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  honey,  for  the  maid¬ 
en  hair,  which  is  the  only  ingredient  befide,  has  no  fuch 
flavour.  This  tafte  in  the  foreign  honey,  we  know,  is 
owing  to  the  atomatick  herbs,  which  are  fo  abundant  in 
fhofe  countries  :  our  correfpondent  knew  the  broom  flowers 
could  not  give  it  in  this  inftance,  and  he  examined  the  field 
to  find  fome  other  caufe.  The  ground  was  over-run  with 
anthills  ;  and  there  was  in  it  an  old  gravel  pit,  long  covered 
with  weeds.  All  over  thefe  anthills,  and  upon  the  Tides  of 
the  old  pit,  there  grew  a  vaft  quantity  of  wild  thyme,  the 
mod  fragrant  of  all  the  Englifh  aromaticks  ;  from  this  the 
bees  had  collected  enough  to  give  fragrance  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  honey  they  gathered  from  the  flowers  of  the 
broom. 

This  appeared  to  our  correfpondent  the  very  fineft  honey 
he  had  met  with  in  England,  and  we  may  rely  upon  his 
judgment.  Therefore,  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
a  broom  field  with  wild  thyme,  it  will  be  worth  while,  even 
at  fome  expence,  to  fix  a  ftand  of  bees. 

From  the  honey  of  thefe  hives  a  Capillaire  may  be 
made  of  equal  virtues,  and  equally  pleafant  with  that  of 
Montpelier,  and  we  may  fave  the  money,  that  goes  out  of 
the  kingdom  annually,  for  this  frivolous  article. 

The  only  ingredient  befide  is  maiden  hair  ;  and  our  black 
maiden  hair,  which  is  common  on  old  walls  and  under 
fhady  hedges  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  this  very  well. 

Let  the  perfon,  who  fhall  attempt  to  make  this  fyrup  in 
England,  get  the  right  herb  and  ufe  this  fragrant  honey,  and 
he  will  not  fail.  He  muff  not  buy  the  plant  at  the  herb 
{hops,  for  they  ufually  fell  a  common  kind  of  fern  in  its 
place,  which  is  naufeous  and  has  no  virtue, 

CHAP.  CXVIIL 

Of  plants  hurtful  to  less, 

A  RISTOMACHUS,  who  fpent  feventy  two  years 
of  his  long  life  in  obferving  the  CEconomy  of  bees, 
does  not  feem  to  have  underflood  them  fo  well  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  whom  we  owe  thefe  obfervations  ;  nor  has  any 
one  ftudied  them  with  fo  much  regard  to  ufe.  After  exa¬ 
mining  by  thefe  rnofl  certain  experiments,  what  thefe  plants 
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were  which  bees  moft  loved,  and  what  effe&  they  took  up* 
on  the  honey  ;  be  bellowed  his  attention  upon  thofe  kinds 
which  were  difagreeable  to  them,  and  hurt  them. 

We  have  a  weed  called  stinking  orach,  atriflex 
olid  A,  an  excellent  medicine,  but  a  very  offenflve  herb  to 
bees.  Unluckily  it  is  common  in  farm  yards  and  negledled 
gardens.  Bees  hate  all  {links,  and  they  feem  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  to  deteff  this. 

Our  correfpondent  obferved  in  a  cow-keeper’s  garden  near 
London,  in  1748,  a  great  quantity  of  this  plant  growing 
all  about  the  beehives,  and  under  the  very  {land.  The  man 
complained  that  his  bees  were  always  thin  in  the  fwarm, 
and  produced  little  honey.  He  was  advifed  to  deilroy  all 
this  weed,  and  digging  up  the  ground,  and  throwing  in 
feme  mould  to  plant  baum  and  hyflbp,  and  winter  favory 
in  the  place.  He  did  fo,  and  writing  the  gentleman,  who 
gave  him  the  advice,  a  letter  of  thanks,  three  years  after* 
he  faid  his  bees  had  throve  excellently  upon  this  change* 
and  continued  in  the  fame  {late  ever  fmce. 

Elder  fhould  never  be  planted  near  where  there  are  bees. 
The  flowers  feed  many  infedls,  but  they  are  hurtful  to  thefe. 
There  is  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wax  to  be  collected  from 
them ;  and  fometimes  in  diftrefs,  bees  will  feek  it  there* 
but  their  honey  always  get  a  fickly  flavour  by  it  5  and  the 
bees  themfelves  become  unhealthy. 

The  common  Angle  narcifliis  or  daffadil,  is  another  plant 
that  does  harm  to  bees.  They  get  an  ill-tafted  honey  from 
the  bottom  of  this  flower,  but  it  does  them  nothing  but 
harm  :  they  grow  faint  and  languid  after  it,  and  in  places 
where  this .  flower  is  very  plentiful,  the  honey  is  greatly  de- 
bafed  by  it ;  becoming  thick,  and  of  a  heavy  and  vapid 
flavour.  1 

It  is  flrange,  that  experience  here  contradicts  the  dodtrine 
of  the  antients,  who,  in  general,  have  underftood  bees  very 
well ;  they  direCt  the  narcifliis  to  be  one  of  the  plants  culti¬ 
vated  near  the  hives  :  but  there  are  many  kinds  of  narcifliis  y 
and  it  is  not  improbable  they  meant  the  white  kind  with  the 
purple  circle,  which  we  call  the  poetick  daffodil.  What 
effeCt  this  may  have  we  don’t  pretend  to  fay,  having  only 
obferved  the  yellow  kind. 

Among  Ihrubs,  there  is  only  one  in  our  hedges  which 
yet  known  to  be  very  hurtful:  this  is  the  Dogberry  ha- 
sle,  called  by  the  Latin  writers,  corpus  f^emina.  The 
flowers  of  this  throw  the  bees  into  incurable  diforders.  They 
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are  tempted,  on  certain  occafions,  to  ufe  them  freely,  and 
great  numbers  perifh. 

In  general,  nature  has  very  well  taught  this  little  crea¬ 
ture  what  to  feek  and  what  to  avoid ;  but  the  greatefl  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  it  can  be  expofed,  is  that  of  being  near  a  gar¬ 
den  of  foreign  plants.  Many  of  thofe,  our  curious  people 
raife,  are  poifonous.  I  once  faw  a  remarkable  inflance  of 
a  great  number  of  bees  being  deflroyed  by  a  peculiar  kind 
of  apocynum,  or  dogs  bane.  This  kills  flies  while  they  play 
about  its  flowers ;  and  a  gentleman  having  raifed  fome  of  it 
not  far  from  the  place  where  his  hives  flood,  thebeeswere  fond 
of  the  flowers,  and  perifhed  by  their  poifon  fo  fuddenly, 
that  multitudes  of  dead  ones  were  found  continually  upon 
the  ground,  round  about  the  plants. 

There  are  many  other  herbs  raifed  for  curioflty,  which 
are  of  the  fame  poifonous  nature,  and  bees  are  much  more 
in  danger  from  them,  than  from  any  which  are  the  produce, 
of  our  own  country  :  whether  the  inflindl,  which  diredls 
them,  be  limited  to  the  plants  of  our  own  growth,  or  how- 
foe  ver  it  is,  we  find  not  only  thefe  fmall  animals,  but  larger 
creatures  alfo  in  much  more  danger  from  thofe  herbs,  which 
the  art  of  man  has  introduced  into  the  countries  where  they 
live,  and  feed  them  from  all  that  are  brought  into  their  way 
by  nature. 

It  is  fa  id,  honey  is  fometimes  rendered  poifonous  by  the 
bees  having  fed  on  poifonous  flowers,  but  we  meet  with  no 
certain  inflance  to  confirm  it ;  nor  is  the  thing  likely,  fince 
we  find  the  bees  themfelves  are  atfedled  by  plants  of  this 
kind  themfelves,  and  would,  after  feeding  on  poifons,  dye 
before  they  could  difcharge  their  honey  into  the  cells  of  the 
comb.  This  feems  one  of  the  rafli  afTertions  of  thofe 
men  who  place  their  imagination  in  the  flead  of  obferva- 
tion ;  and  repeat  as  fa£ts,  what  their  fancy  has  fuggefled  5 
although  it  be  what  their  mature  reafon  would  contradidl. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Columella,  that  the  elm  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to  bees.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  appear  early  in  fpring  5 
and  they  are  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  they  grow  alfo  on 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  therefore  wq  fcarce  obferve  them, 
except  when  they  are  fallen  off,  in  which  ftate  We  find 
them  fcattered  on  the  ground  about  the  flqms  of  the  trees. 

Our  correfpondent,  who  has  been  fo  curious  on  other 
)}eads  in  regard  to  the  bee,  did  not  omit  his  obfervations  up¬ 
on  this  :  but  whether  the  effect  of  climate,  or  whatever 
elfe,  makes  the  difference  between  the  bees  of  England 
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and  thofe  of  Italy,  it  is  evident^  that  here  thefe  flowers  take 
no  ill  eftedt  upon  them.  They  afford  a  eonfiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  honey,  at  a  time  when  thefe  little  creatures  arc  in 
extream  want  of  it ;  and  therefore  our  bees  feed  greedily 
upon  them  j  but  without  hurt,  either  to  themfelves  or  their 
ftock. 

Two  or  three  of  the  early  flowering  fhrubs  are  violently 
purgative,  as  the  mezereon  of  our  gardens,  and  the  Laure- 
ola  or  fpurge  laurel  of  our  woods,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  volume,  treating 
of  hurtful  plants.  The  flowers  of  thefe  fhrubs  invite  the 
bees  which  have  had  none  for  fo  long  a  time  ;  and  they 
are  killed  by  them  in  great  numbers.  To  prevent  this,  our 
correlpondent  has  found  an  excellent  medicine.  He  obferves, 
that  the  drug  called  Japan  earth,  is  a  remedy  for  the  ill  ef- 
fedts  of  thefe  fpring  flowers  ;  and  that  its  tafte  being  fweet, 
the  bees  feed  on  it  very  readily  when  boiled  up  in  water  and 
mixed  with  honey.  Columella  names  the  fpring  fpurge  at 
the  lame  time  as  the  elm  ;  and  attributes  the  diforders  of 
the  bees,  at  this  feafon,  to  one  as  well  as  the  other  :  pro¬ 
bably  it  is  this  laureola  he  means,  and  that  is  a  plant  more 
likely  to  occafion  the  effedt  than  the  other.  Whichever  it 
be,  or  from  whatever  herb,  this  is  a  remedy.  Certainly ,• 
where  mezereon  is  common,  the  bees  in  fpring  perifh  by 
it,  as  if  they  were  poifoned. 

C  H  A  P.  CXIX. 

Of  a  new  ufe  of  himian  excrement * 

A  CCIDENT,  the  parent  of  the  greateft  part  of  our 
ufeful  knowledge,  has  difeovered  a  new  ufe  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  human  excrements,  of  which  we  have  ipoken 
in  general  in  the  preceding  volumes.  There  is  fomething 
in  the  higheft  degree  difguftful  in  the  thought  of  ufing  this 
manure  for  any  thing  that  is  to  be  taken  again  into  the  bo¬ 
dy.  But  any  ufe  is  better  than  for  bread ;  and  it  is  parti¬ 
cular,  that  in  the  prefent  inftance,  though  ufed  for  fruit,  it 
gives  no  ill  flavour  in  the  leaf!  to  them. 

One  would  be  led  to  think  from  this,  that  the  abfolute 
tafte  of  manure  cannot  affect  the  product  of  trees,  though 
we  perfedtly  well  know  it  can  affedt  that  of  herbaceous 
plants ;  and  that,  although  cabbages,  and  the  like  produdh 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  are  rendered  more  or  lefs  offenfive* 
according  to  the  quantity  of  horfe  dung  that  is  ufed  in  the 
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ground,  yet  in  the  larger  growths  with  woody  ftalks,  no 
tafte  or  flavour  is  received  from  the  ingredient.  This  would 
lead  us  to  a  plain  ufe  of  the  moft  offenfive  manures,  in 
cafes  where  they  would  be  highly  proper  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  human  excrement,  in  particular,  that  is  made  in  Lon¬ 
don,  affords  a  reafon  for  trying  it  thoroughly. 

The  incident  which  gave  occafion  to  thefe  obfervations, 
is  the  following.  It  comes  afcertained  by  unqueftlonable 
authority. 

A  chymift  in  London,  who  made  the  famous  preparation 
Phosphorus,  found,  by  long  experience,  that  a  mixture 
of  human  urine  and  excrements,  anfwered  much  better  than 
urine  alone  ;  of  which  it  had  been  ufually  made.  Thefe 
ingredients  were  to  putrify  together  before  they  were  fit  for 
the  purpofe,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  them  yielding 
but  a  little  of  the  phofphorus,  the  flench  in  the  ftreets 
of  London  was  unfufferable.  This  gentleman1  was  obliged 
therefore  to  take  a  fmall  houfe  juft  out  of  town,  in  the 
fields  toward  Marybone,  which  had  a  little  garden  enclofed 
within  a  high  old  wall.  This  anfwered  his  purpofe:  for  the 
{tench  of  his  ingredients  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  dunghills,  and  the  practice  was  altogether  unfuf- 
pedted. 

The  garden  being  of  no  ufe,  went  to  decay  :  but  feme 
fruit  trees  remained,  particularly  one  antient  pear  tree. 
Negledt  had  robbed  this  long  of  its  fertility,  and  it  was  over- 
grown  with  mofs.  To  the  trunk  of  this  tree  was  faftened 
a  kind  of  circular  lhed,  under  which  the  human  excrements 
and  urine  were  fet  to  puttefy.  The  bufinefs  fucceeded  very 
well,  and  a  furprifmg  change  appeared  in  the  old  tree.  It 
had  for  many  years  been  barren,  but  it  now  became  fer¬ 
tile  beyond  all  thought.  The  fruit  was  more  than  could 
well  be  fupported  by  the  branches,  and  was  fairer  to  the  eye, 
and  finer  to  the  tafte  than  the  generality  of  pears  of  that 
kind.  The  tafte  was  a  point  fo  much  fufpedted,  that  the 
proprietor  would  not  take  his  own  judgment,  nor  that  of  the 
people  in  the  {hop,  but  brought  them  to  table  among  hiS 
friends  and  acquaintance  :  all  approved  them  particularly  ; 
and  at  length,  one  of  the  beft  of  our  gardeners  happening 
to  dine  with  him,  was  To  taken  with  the  improvement  of 
that  pear,  which  he  called  by  its  name,  but  faid  it  was  finer 
than  he  had  ever  known  it  :  he  begged  the  fecret,  which 
I  fuppofe  he  has  praclifed  with  fucceJs  fince,  though  he  has 
Vol.  IV.  T  not 
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not  been  fo  generous  to  the  world  as  the  chemift  was  to  him 
in  difclofing  it. 

The  practice,  in  Tome  degree,  confirms  the  doctrines  of 
the  undent  agriculture.  The  Romans  have  fpoke  of  hu¬ 
man  excrements  as  the  richeft  of  all  dung ;  and  naturally 
indeed  it  muffc  be  fo,  fince  they  are  produced  from  the  rich- 
eft  foods  :  but  they  had  not  at  firft  the  art  of  ufing  it,  and 
they  found  it  too  hot :  they  complain  that  it  burnt  up 
the  ground.  Varro  and  Columella  agree,  that  urine  of 
our  own  fpecies,  after  it  has  been  kept  half  a  year  to  fer¬ 
ment,  is  excellent  for  fruit  trees.  They  are  particular  in 
recommending  it  for  the  pomiferous  trees,  and  for  vines, 
and  they  boaft  of  the  particular  fine  flavour  of  the  fruit  and 
of  the  vine,  raifed  from  this  dreiling. 

What  they  fpeak  of  the  urine  alone,  we  fee  holds  true  of 
that  and  the  excrement  together  ;  and  perhaps  he,  who  fhall 
find  the  way  of  ufing  thefe  beft,  will  make  a  greater  im¬ 
provement,  than  any  of  late  ages  have  done,  in  the  ufeful 
arts. 

It  appears  by  experiments,  that  human  excrements  are 
of  the  nature  of  thofe  manures,  which  will  bear  a  great 
deal  of  addition  :  for  that  fermenting  flowly,  they  commu¬ 
nicate  that  fermentation  without  damage  to  a  great  Quantity 
Oi  matter.  I  he  old  Romans  advife  mixing  with  it  the  re~ 
iufe  and  fweepings  of  the  yard  ,  and  lately  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  accounts  ol  its  being  tried  with  fuccefs,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  the  dirt  of  highways ;  and  with  calcined  clay. 

1  his  laft  mixture  will  probably  be  the  beft  of  all  for  fruit 
uees  ;  ano  m  extream  caies,  it  may  be  proper  to  let  the 
matter  take  its  fermentation  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  as  was 
tLu-  ca*.^  in  this  accidental  trial.  When  the  tree  is  not  fo 
iar  gone,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  uncover  the  roots,  and 
U}7  hi  fome  or  the  mixture,  and  afterwards  to  cover  it  up 
xgain  with  two  inches  of  mould.  On  this  occafion,  it  will 
be  proper  to  remind  the  farmer,  how  far  the  roots  of  fruit 
nees,  as  well  as  others,  run  in  the  ground  ;  and  that  he  may 
"Tft)  kind  oi  dxeiling  tor  any  old  tree,  at  the  diftance 

or  -five  and  twenty  foot  every  way  from  the  ftem,  with  great 
propriety.  a 

It  often  happens,  there  is  an  old  orchard  belonging  to  the 
iaun,  which  produces  very  little,  and  which  he  cannot  turn 
to  any  other  ule  ;  this  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  ufe  of  human  excrements.  Let  him  mix  up  a  large 
quantity  of  thefe  with  the  refufe  of  the  yard  j  and  with  fome 
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toad  dirt5  and  give  a  plentiful  drafting  to  all  the  trees,  If,t 
at  the  fame  time,  he  will  cut  off  a  few  of  the  worft  boughs, 
fo  as  to  contrive  that  the  fun  and  air  may  have  free  paffage 
among  the  reft  ;  he  will  at  once  reftore  the  ground  from 
bearing  little  or  nothing,  to  an  excellent  condition  ;  ami 
will  have,  not  only  plenty  of  fruit,  but  thofe  excellent  in 
their  kind. 

CHAP.  CXX. 

Of  blood * 

FPvUIT  trees  have  been  lately  found,  by  careful  obfer- 
vation,  to  be  extreamly  enriched  by  blood.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  the  butchers  find  purchafers  for  blood  of  cattle  when 
they  have  it  in  great  quantity  :  and  when  lefs,  it  is  often 
wafted.  In  the  country,  butchers  have  found  its  ufe  for 
their  fruit  trees,  and  in  feveral  places  in  Suffex,  they  bury 
it  about  the  roots  in  orchards,  and  in  the  borders  wherein 
their  wail  trees  ftand. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  excellent  writer  Evelyn,  that 
not  only  blood  of  animals,  but  their  flefh,  is  an  excellent 
and  rich  manure  for  all  kinds  of  growths.  He  relates,  from 
inaifputable  teftimony,  one  great  inftance,  though  a  very 
horrible  one,  of  this  truth,  A  battle  was  fought  in  Bad-* 
nam  fields  in  Devonftiire,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  the  earl  of  Hopton,  than  for  the  obftinacy 
of  the  difpute  on  the  fide  of  the  vanquifhed  :  the  blood  that 
was  filed,  was  perhaps  more  than  from  any  inftance  of  equal 
numbers  ;  and  the  fields  which  received  it,  were,  for  the 
fucceeding  years,  rendered  fertile,  in  a  degree  not  known 
before.  The  fadf  is  certain,  and  the  reafoning  is  not 
ftrange  ;  for  we  know  the  blood  of  all  animals  promotes  ve¬ 
getation. 

From  this,  and  from  what  we  have ‘read  and  feen,  con¬ 
cerning  the  effects  of  putrefying  fiefii,  the  farmer  may  learn 
a  ufeful  leffon.  There  will  always  be,  in  great  towns,  a 
large  quantity  of  animal  refufe  ;  and  in  fmaller  a  propor¬ 
tion  :  even  in  his  own  family  fome.  Let  him  know  its 
value  He  may  have  it  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  and 
when  he  has  no  immediate  opportunity  to  ufe  it  on  his 
land,  he  may  mix  it  up  in  his  dunghills ;  or  even  make 
it  up  into  dunghills  only  with  earth  and  weeds.  The 
power  it  has  of  fermentation  with  mould,  will  convert  the 
whole  into  manure,  and  that  of  the  richeft  kind.  That  the 
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flefh  of  animals  has  tfie  fame  effect  with  the  human  excre¬ 
ments,  though  perhaps  in  a  fomewhat  lefs  degree,  we  have 
lately  feen  in  an  inftance  at  Richmond  ;  where  a  dead  dog,  a 
favourite  maftiff,  being  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  ftandard  apri¬ 
cot  tree,  which  had  been  accuftomed  to  bear  but  little,  the 
produce  afterwards  encreafed  vaft'y.  The  family  were  not 
fond  of  eating  the  fruit,  becaufe  they  knew  the  caufe ;  but 
their  delicacy  extending  no  farther  than  to  themfelves,  they 
gave  it  in  large  quantities  among  their  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  it  was  univerfally  admired. 

CHAP.  CXXI. 

Of  the  damage  of  liming  feeding  grounds  improperly. 

npHE  improvement  by  lime  upon  corn  land,  early  in  the 
A  time  of  its  general  ufe,  led  people  to  lay  it  alfoon  paf- 
ure  ground  ;  and  the  improvement  that  followed  was  cer¬ 
tain,  but  often  there  came  with  it  an  unfeen  damage.  The 
cattle,  which  feed  on  fuch  grounds,  fall  into  diforders.  The 
quantity  of  grafs  is  much  greater  after  this  drafting,  and 
even  the  quantity  of  the  nourifhment  in  every  blade.  Horfes, 
oxen,  and  iheep,  are  equally  fond  of  it  ;  and  it  does  harm 
to  all,  but  moft  to  fheep  ;  which  it  always  throws  into  fome 
diforder,  and  if  the  feafon  prove  wet  afterwards,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  get  the  rot. 

The  farmer  is  not,  for  this  reafon,  to  give  up  fo  excel¬ 
lent  manure;  all  he  is  to  do  is  to  ufe  it  with  diferetion. 
Inftead  of  throwing  on  forty  or  fifty  bufhels  to  an  acre,  let 
him  content  himielf  with  about  five  and  twenty,  and 
let  this  be  thrown  on  at  luch  a  time,  that  its  greateft  effedf 
wdl  De  upon  the  crop  for  hay ;  not  that  for  feeding.  Thus, 
let  a  piece  of  pafture  ground,  that  is  intended  for  liming, 
be  eaten  down  fooner  than  the  others,  and  the  lime  then 
thrown  on  toward  the  end  of  winter.  Let  the  fprino-  feed- 
mg  be  given  up,  for  it  is  trifling  in  itfelf ;  and  let  the  land 
oe  Unit  up  fiom  the  time  of  the  lime  being  thrown  on.  Let 
the  charge  of  a  labourer  be  added  to  follow  the  cart,  that 
lie  may  fpread  it  very  carefully  ;  and  leave  the  reft  to  the 
rains  and  feafons.  I  he  whole  firft  ftrength  of  the  lime 
wdl  thus  go  into  the  (hoot  for  hay,  and  the  crop  will  be 

va%  1‘c^er  ^or  and  will  be  ready  to  cut  earlier  than  o- 
tliers.  If  only  the  quantity  of  lime,  we  have  directed,  be 
uicu,  let  the  cattle  be  turned  in  after  the  hay  is  off  the 
ground  ;  but  if,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  lime  coun- 
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tries,  the  ufual  large  proportion  have  been  thrown  on,  then 
let  the  land  be  kept  up  for  a  lecond  crop  ;  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  a  very  plentiful  one ;  and  after  this  the  cattle  may 
be  put  in  without  fear.  1 

Stone  lime  is  belt  for  corn  grounds  •  but  for  pafturage 
that  is  moll  profitable,  which  is  made  of  the  fofteft  mate¬ 
rials.  Lime  made  of  chalk  is  better  than  that  of  ftone ;  but 
the  bell  of  all  is  that  which  may  be  made  from  fome  of  the 
light  chalky  marles.  Of  late  (hell  lime  has  been  made  in 
great  abundance  ;  and  from  this  much  good  has  come  to 
grafs  grounds,  the  refufe  having  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

We  have  before  fpoke  of  the  ufe  of  lime  water  for  pafture 
grounds  ;  and  perhaps  experience  will  at  length  reduce  the 
practice  to  this,  that  when  thele  foft  materials  are  burnt  in¬ 
to  lime,  the  ftone  itfelf,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  fhould  be 
ufed  for  grafs  grounds  ;  but  when  ftone  lime,  that  is,  l'uch 
as  is  burnt  from  hard  ftones,  is  ufed,  the  heft  way  will  be 
to  apply  it  in  the  water. 

What  we  have  lately  feen  in  the  grafs  part  of  a  very 
elegant  garden  near  town,  confirms  this.  The  gardener 
was  advifed  to  fprinkle  lime  water  to  kill  the  worms,  which 
fpoiled  the  grafs  plats  ;  and  it  took  that  effeft  very  well  : 
but  there  was  alfo  a  great  good,  which  he  did  not  expefL 
The  quantity  of  grafs  became  much  greater;  fo  that  all  the 
thin  fpots  and  bare  places  were  rendered  as  green  and  vel¬ 
vety  as  the  reft  ;  and  the  ftrength  at  the  root  was  fo  great, 
that  in  a  fucceeding  drought  of  more  than  five  weeks, 
which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  this  fummer,  and 
which  fpoiled  all  the  grafs  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
grafs  of  this  garden  held  a  fine  frefh  verdure.  This  is 
a  plain  and  certain  faff :  the  efFeff  could  be  owing  to  no 
other  caufe ;  and  it  teaches  the  gardener  an  excellent  art. 

CHAP.  CXXII. 

Of  harrowing . 

A  Farmer  in  Buckinghamfhire  complained  among  his 
neighbours  that  his  crops  did  not  fucceed,  though  he 
fpared  none  of  the  ufual  expence ;  and  particularly,  that  his 
harrowing  was  never  done  well,  though  his  land  was  of  the 
fame  nature  with  theirs,  and  he  harrowed  it  no  lefs  than 
they  did.  What  they  could  not  amend,  nor  explain  to 
him,  was  in  itfelf  very  eafy  to  be  feen.  The  effeff  of  har¬ 
rowing  is  the  tearing  to  pieces  the  clods  of  earthy  and 
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this  requires  that  the  harrow  he  drawn  roughly  and  haflily 
over  the  ground ;  for  if  it  be  dragged  how  and  gently,  thofe 
clods  will  turn  out  of  the  way  of  the  tines,  that  would 
other  wife  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  them,  and  the  whole 
operation  may  be  performed  without  any  effedL 

This  farmer  had  two  very  old  and  very  poor  horfes, 
Jame  and  blind  both  ;  which  he  kept  on  little,  and  that  bad 
food,  and  ufed  only  for  the  meaneft  purpofes. 

Thefe  were  the  horfes  he  employed  in  harrowing,  and 
being  weak  from  infirmities,  and  weaker  yet  from  their 
poor  feeding ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  lazy  driver, 
they  crawled  over  the  ground,  and  drew  the  harrow  fo 
very  foftly  after  them,  that  it  either  role  over,  or  run  be¬ 
tween  all  the  clods  it  was  intended  to  have  broke. 

We  have  fhewn  of  how  much  importance  harrowing  is 
in  our  preceding  volumes  ;  and  the  gardener  would  be  as 
wife  who  fhoujd  pretend  to  exclude  raking  from  the  ground, 
as  he  who  fhould  let  afide  the  harrow  for  the  farm  :  to  per¬ 
form  its  bufmefs  fo  ineffectually,  is  the  fame  thing  with 
fetting  it  afide ;  at  lead,  it  is  in  effedt  the  fame,  and  he 
who  chufes  to  omit  it  entirely,  will  perhaps  fare  better,  be^ 
caufe  he  will  take  more  care  in  the  other  operations. 

It  is  a  very  juft  obfervation  of  that  univerfal  colledtor, 
Mr,  Lille,  that  when  oxen  are  ufcd  for  harrowing  in  hard 
lands,  they  do  little  or  no  fervice,  becaufe  they  go  fo 
ilowiy.  The  farmer  will  learn,  by  thefe  mifcondu&s  of 
otheis,  to  uie  trie  right  kind,  of  cattle,  and  to  manage 
them  in  the  proper  manner,  in  this  needful  operation.  The 
bn  Ter  they  are,  under  the  conduct  of  a  good  driver,  the 
better  the  work  will  be  done. 

i  he  differ  the  land,  the  more  efFential  is  the  care  in 
this  aitide  ;  for  in  the  fine  grounds,  and  thofe  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  which  have  a  fp ft,  black,  mellow  foil, 
the  do  weft  and  flighted:  harrowing  anfwers  the  purpofe. 

On  the  contraiy,  in  clays  juft  reduced  to  tillage,  or  in 
the  very  ffb  loams,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  harrow, 
not  only  tor  burying  and  covering  the  feed,  but  for  the  ah- 
ut  c  affair  of  tillage:  fuch  ground  is  always  getting  to- 
waros  its  old  Hate  of  heaviness  and  hardnefs  again;  and  the 

harrow  is-  the  great  infirument  on  which  the  rendering  it 
,ime  depends.  '  s  •  ® 

A  gscat  deal  depends  alfo  upon  the  flat  pofition  of  the  har- 
row  on  trieT  ground,  but  this  is  not  enough  regarded  :  on  the 
couti  ary,  I  have  ieen  a  driver }  for  the  fake  of  eafing  the 
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dr  aught  to  the  cattle,  fet  the  harrow  purpofely  flanting  up¬ 
wards,  as  coachmen  throw  the  coach  forward,  to  eafe 
their  horfes.  The  confequence  of  eafing  the  cattle 
is  certain,  but  that  is  a  trifle;  the  bufmefs  is  ill  perform¬ 
ed  :  for  the  harrow  being  railed  in  its  forepart  over  the  le¬ 
vel,  the  reft  eafily  follow  the  fame  courfe,  and  the  clods 
that  fh'ouid  be  broke  are  at  moil  only  pufhed  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  an  excellent  pradtice  they  have  upon  their  ftiff  lands 
in  Northamptonfhire,  of  going  with  three  harrows  at  once  : 
the  third  harrow,  in  this  'cafe,  certainly  keeps  down  the 
other  two  ;  and  it  takes  whatever  they  happen  to  mifs. 

The  courfe  in  which  the  harrow  is  drawn,  is  an  article 
of  no  fmall  confequence  toward  the  perfecting  that  opera¬ 
tion.  In  going  directly  acrofs,  it  often  happens,  that 
where  the  land  is  very  ftiff’,  the  harrow  turns  the  furrows 
back  again.  In  this  cafe,  the  harrows  fhould  be  drawn 
aflant,  and  in  that  direction  they  will  never  fail  to  do  their 
bufinefs.  They  follow  the  cattle  heavily  in  this  way  ;  but 
they  will  certainly  perform  their  office  :  for  the  clods  lying 
crofswife  of  them,  may  be  turned  away,  inftead  of  being 
broken,  but  when  it  is  thus  drawn  aflant,  if  a  clod.,  be  fo 
tough  that  it  efcapes  one  of  the  tines,  it  is  thrown  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  diredtion  before  another,  and  is  thus  certain  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  one  or  other  of  them. 

As  much  as  poffible,  let  the  farmer  avoid  harrowing  in 
very  wet  weather ;  for  though  the  work  may  feern 
well  done,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  mifehief.  The 
horfes  feet  may  have  trod  a  great  deal  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  ground  into  cakes,  though  the  furface  appear  fine  and 
well  wrought. 

In  ill-managed  harrowings,  or  unlucky  conditions  of  the 
ground,  it  will  fometimes  happen,  that  the  repetition  of  this 
work  throws  up  a  part  of  the  feed.  In  this  cafe  the  moft 
advifeable  way  is  to  drive  fheep  over  the  ground.  Their 
feet  will  thruft  the  feed  in  again,  and  a  very  light  harrow¬ 
ing  after  this  will  cover  it  excellently.  This,  pradtice  is  not 
unlike  the  gardeners  way  of  covering  feed,  by  trampling  it 
in,  and  then  raking  it.  We  know  that  no  feed  is  better 
fown  than  what  is  thus  managed ;  and  we  may  be  certain, 
that  what  fucceeds  fo  well  in  the  garden,  will  not  fail  in 
the  field. 

Perhaps  an  improvement  upon  this  method  may  be  eafily 
made,  by  a  fhort  tined  harrow.  The  fheep,  by  treading 
in  the  wheat,  will  naturally  trample  down  the  clods  ,  and 
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bring  the  ground  to  a  kind  of  level  ;  and  when  it  is  in  this 
condition,  the  long  and  fharp  tines  of  the  common  harrow 
cannot  be  neceffary  for  the  covering  in  the  naked  corns  :  the 
kind  of  harrow  we  propofe  would  lay  all  level,  in  the  manner 
of  a  garden  rake ;  and  the  corn  would  be  covered  more  re¬ 
gularly  than  it  could  by  the  ufual  method. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  prefer  this  method  to  the  drill 
fowing,  nor  indeed  to  compare  it  with  that  excellent  con¬ 
trivance,  for  by  that  inftrument  all  the  feed  corn  is  let  in 
regularly,  and  covered  equally.  This  method  would  be 
coming  fomething  nearer  than  the  common,  to  that  regular 
practice,  and  would  have  a  proportioned  advantage. 

CHAP.  CXXIII. 

Of  clearing  the  ground  for  plowing . 

HP  H  E  farmer  may  often,  by  a  very  fmal)  expence  pro- 
perly  applied,  lave  a  great  deal  both  of  charge  and 
trouble,  in  his  fucceeding  work.  The  quantity  of  large 
ftones  which  they  plow  in  among  their  fhifP  loams,  in 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  would  be  much  better  picked 
off  fir  ft.  The  plow  would  perform  its  office  the  more 

perfectly,  and  the  corn  would  have  a  fairer  chance. 

Where  this  is  omitted,  a  very  careful  eye  fibould  be 
kept  upon  the  plowman;  for  unlefis  he  does  his  part  with 
fidelity  and  integrity,  the  ground  will  in  many  places  have 
^•ery  little  benefit.  Every  large  ftone  will  turn  up  the 
flow,  unlefs  the  perfon  who  holds  it  be  very  careful,  and 
very  diligent ;  and  even  in  this  cafe  he  fhould  be  relieved  at 
times  by  another,  for  the  labour  is  too  great  for  any 
one  man  to  keep  the  plow  fairly  preiTed  down  in  fuch  a 
ground. 

*  What  we  fay  here  relates  to  large  ftones  only  ;  fmall 
ones  have  not  thefe  inconveniencies,  nor  are  they  hurtful 
to  the  crop  as  the  large  ones  are  j  they  often  help  the 

ground. 

All  the  fucceeding  operations  of  husbandry  are  interrup¬ 
ted  by  large  ftones,  as  well  as  the  plowing.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  roll  the  ground  well,  for  the  irregularity  of  the  fuT 
face  made  by  thefe  ftones,  raifes  up  the  roller  in  feveral 
places,  and  makes  it  prefs  unequally  in  others.  The  roller 
is  intended  to  crulh  and  break  the  lumps  and  clods  which 
came  in  its  way,  thefe  being  only  earthy,  but  it  can  only 
prefs  thefe  ftones  in,  and  that  very  impel ftCtly.  They  give 

the 
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the  fame  difturbance  in  harrowing,  and  afterwards  in  the 
raking  up  of  barley.  Indeed  they  are,  on  all  occafions,  fo 
great  a  difturbance  and  interruption  to  the  work,  that  it  is 
an  unpardonable  piece  of  negligence  to  leave  them  on  the 
ground,  in  tough  foils  the  ftones  make  fuch  a  deftru£tion 
of  the  tackle,  that  common  ceconomy  would  teach  the 
farmer  to  have  them  removed,  before  he  fent  in  the  plow  ; 
if  there  were  no  other  motive.  Clay  that  has  lain  to  be 
very  hard,  and  has  large  ftones  in  it,  will  hold  them  fo  faft5 
that  the  plow  cannot  remove  them.  And  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  careful  plowman  who  fhall  fairly  attempt 
it,  will  be  the  turning  up  a  very  few,  and  the  breaking  of 
the  plow  againft  others  j  neither  can  the  other  operations  be 
performed  at  all,  without  more  cattle,  and  more  expence; 
and  then  very  imperfedily. 

Thefe  are  the  reafons,  and  they  are  very  plain  ones,  why 
the  farmer  fhould  be  at  the  fmall  charge  of  having  thefe 
larger  ftones  cleared  off  the  ground ;  and  they  are  needed 
in  all  their  force,  for  nothing  is  more  negledted. 

Clayey  foils  are  thofe  on  which  the  ftones  of  this  larger 
kind  are  moft  troublefome,  and  do  moft  damage  :  there  are 
grounds  fo  light  and  dry,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
fome  fuch  aftiftances ;  but  here  flat  ftones,  not  heavy 
lumps,  are  what  do  the  good.  The  others  fhould  be  taken 
off  even  from  thofe. 

Of  all  crops, there  is  none  to  which  thefe  ftones  do  fo  much 
harm  as  clover  :  they  muft  with  double  caution  be  picked 
from  thence  ;  nor  is  there  any  expence  of  labour  in  getting 
them  out  of  the  ground,  that  will  not  be  amply  worth 
while  for  the  fake  of  the  crop.  The  advantage  of  a  Angle 
mowing  often  making  up  for  the  whole. 

Let  the  farmer  underhand  in  this  whole  dire&ion,  that 
the  large  fize  of  the  ftones  is  what  makes  them  detrimental 
to  the  land  ;  and  let  him  diftinguifh  what  are  the  kinds  of 
ground  that  fuffer  moft  by  them.  We  have  told  him, 
in  the  preceding  volumes,  that  there  are  lands  to  which  fmall 
ftones  ferve  as  a  kind  of  manure  ;  and  the  inftance  is  fa¬ 
mous  in  hiftory  of  thofe,  who  by  laborioufly  picking  every 
one  oft*  grounds  where  they  were  proper,  rendered  them 
barren,  and  found  no  way  to  relief  but  by  putting  them  on 
again.  Reafon  muft  diredl  in  all  the  operations  of  hufbandry, 
elfe  the  beft  rule  being  mifapplied,  will  do  nothing  but  mif- 
chief.  4 


CHAP, 
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OF  ROLLING. 


CHAP.  CXXIV. 

Of  rolling. 

i 

HP  HE  intent  of  rolling  wheat-land  after  it  is  fowed,  is  to 
A  prefs  down  the  little  lumps,  and  make  the  mould  lie 
clofe  to  the  grain.  This  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the 
ground  is  lighter  ;  and  where  it  is  lighted:  and  looted  of  all, 
the  turning  in  fome  fheep  to  tread  it  down,  anfwers  the  pur¬ 
pose  better  even  than  the  roller,  for  their  feet  being  final! 
and  hard,  and  p  reded  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  leave  no 
fpot  untouched,  nor  any  ground  loofe. 

In  the  rolling  of  plowed  lands,  the  heavier  the  roller  is 
the  better  :  and  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  as  are  very  weighty,  let 
the  farmer  take  care  he  ahows  horles  enough  to  draw  them* 
If  thefe  creatures  find  the  weight  hard  to  pull  after  them, 
their  feet  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  by  forcing  the  feed  out  of 
its  place,  and  treading  it  in  too  hardily  :  but  when  the  roller 
is  heavy j  and  the  cattle  draw  it  eadly  to  themfelves,  every 
clod  of  earth  is  broke,  and  the  feed,  while  it  is  fixed  in  its 
place,  has  yet  a  free  foil  to  fhoot  through,  without  any  thinpr 
to  turn  the  firft  fhoot  out  of  its  courfe. 

More  caution  is  neceffary  on  this  account,  when  the 
corn  'is  up  before  it  is  rolled ;  for  if  the  roller  drag 
heavily,  the  young  growth  will  differ  very  much  by  the 
feet  of  the  horfes.  In  this  cafe  the  horfes  fhould  never  go 
in  a  length,  but  two  abread,  that  there  may  be  the  Ids 
trampling  in  one  another’s  footings. 

It  is  a  pradbee  with  the  farmers  in  fome  countries,  where 
many  of  the  lands  are  dony,  to  nail  their  rollers  all  over 
with  broad-headed  nails,  that  they  may  take  the  more  ef~ 
fed  upon  the  dones,  and  may  not  be  worn  by  them  ;  but 
this  is  a  very  foolifh  cuftom  5  Specially  in, rolling  when  the 
corn  is  up,  for  the  blades  are  cut  to  pieces  between  the 

iron  and  the  done,  though  they  might  have  efoaped  between 
rhat  and  the  wood. 

In  loofe  land,  which  is  free  from  lumps,  at  leaf!  from 
hard  ones,  trie  fooner  the  roller  is  brought  on,  after  fowine, 
the  better:  tor  the  purpole  will  be  anfwered,  and  the  body 
of  the  grain  being  hard,  cannot  be  hurt  5  but  in  ground  that 
is  full  of  lumps,  and  thofe  too  hard  to  break  freely,  the  bed 
time  of  rolling  ns  jud  after  a  fihower  of  rain  ;  for  they  will 
ttien  fall  to  pieces  under  the  roller,  though  they  would  have 

refided 
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refilled  it,  or  only  have  been  preffed  into  the  ground  by  if 
before. 

The  fhallower  wheat  is  fowedy,  the  more  necefiity  there 
is  of  rolling  it  we  fee  inftances  of  its  fucceeding  very  well 
without  any  rolling,  where  the  ground  is  loofe,  and  the 
wheat  is  fown  deep.  When  they  plow  round  furrows,  and 
lay  in  the  corn  deep,  even  though  the  foil  be  loofe,  it  fuo 
ceeds  very  well  :  for  it  grows  as  readily  from  that  depth, 
as  if  nearer  the  furface  :  and  the  lig-htnefs  of  the  coat  of  the 
ground  in  that  part  does  no  harm,  for  the  grain  is  fecure 
from  accidents  by  its  depth,  and  it  roots  downward. 

The  rolling  wheat  immediately  after  fowing,  is  a  very 
good  pra£lice,  for  the  mould  is  better  fixed  about  it  at  once: 
the  froft  is  kept  out  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  foil  ;  and 
the  eftedt  of  the  unfavourable  feafons  that  may  follow,  is 
very  happily  prevented. 

The  rolling  of  clover  fown  upon  light  ground,  in  win¬ 
ter,  is  always  of  great  fervice  to  it,  by  prefling  the  moul&  ^. 
to  the  feed. 

CHAP.  CXXV. 

Of  feeding  of  cattle, 

WE  are  in  too  much  hafle  to  kill  our  cattle  in  England, 
and  by  that  fpoil  the  greateft  part  of  our  food.  Sheep 
fhould  not  be  killed  for  mutton  till  fix  years  old.  In  our 
hafty  way  of  feeding,  we  bring  a  cow  calf  up  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  beef  in  lefs  than  three  years  ;  but  it  is  wrong :  for 
the  creature  grows  till  fomewhat  more  than  three  years  old, 
and  there  can  be  no  good  expected  of  it  till  that  is  over* 
Oxen  grow7  longer,  and  for  that  reafon  fhould  not  be  killed 
till  later  in  their  time.-  They  have  not  their  full  maturity 
till  five  years  old,  and  the  largeft  kinds  of  all  not  till  fix, 
and  they  will  never  fatten  kindly  for  beef  till  that  time  is 
paft.  The  fattening  of  fuch  cattle  as  are  juft  ^t  the  prime 
of  their  growth,  is  very  eafy,  for  they  naturally  are  inclined 
to  it  at  that  time,  the  confumption  of  nourifhment  for  their 
growth  being  juft  over,  they  will  feed  upon  aim  oft  any 
kind  of  food,  and  will  fatten  upon  hay  as  well  as  upon 
grafs  :  but  older  cattle  do  not  fo  readily  take  to  fatnefs  ;  and 
the  beft  method  is  by  very  rich  and  good  frefti  pgftur age. 

Corn  is  excellent  for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  becaufe  it 
fills  them  with  a  found  fiefh,  sr  d  excellent  fat.  At  all 
times  the  country  gentleman  fiiotdd  f ,  sd  them  thus  for  his 

own 
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own  table  :  and  when  coni  is  cheap,  it  will  be  worth  the 
farmer  s  conflderation  ;  for  he  will  get  both  credit  and  pro¬ 
fit  from  it.  ^ 

A  very  natural  imitation  of  this  excellent  pradbice,  is  the 
giving  cattle  the  larger  kind  of  malt  duff,  called  the  tails 
of  the  malt.  The  proper  corn  is  barley,  and  the  next  in 
goodnefs  to  this  is  oats  ;  either  will  anfwer  very  well.  They 
fhould  be  ground,  and  given  the  bead  dry.  When  malt 
duff  is  ufed  in  the  place  of  corn,  the  cuftom  is  to  boil  it  in 
water,  and  in  this  manner  the  creatures  will  eat  it  very 
freely.  A  quart  of  the  malt  dud  is  enough  for  a  gallon  of 
water  ;  and  the  creature  may  have  a  mefs  of  it  three  times 
a  day.  X  he  efFedf  of  it  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  the  fame 
wiih  that  of  the  corn,  tor  the  creature  grows  plump  upon 
it;  and  any  one  would  fuppofe  it  in  fine  order  :  but  the  fat 
is  not  found,  and  it  is  really  a  deception.  No  one  would 
feed  cattle  in  this  manner  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and  there  will 
|e  no  credit  got  by  fending  them  to  market.  The  mer¬ 
chant  knows  the  old  proverb  is  true,  which  calls  inteo-rity 
the  beft  wifdom,  and  the  farmer  will  find  it  equally  :  in  all 

his  dealings  let  him  be  honed,  and  his  character  will  be  a 
fortune. 


No  food  makes  an  ox  or  cow  fatten  fo  well,  as  <>ood 
grafsr:  the  padure  of  upland  grounds  is  bed  from  fprin?  to 
Midfummer  ;  and  from  Midfummer  till  fpring  ,ao-ain&the 
lower  ground,  where  grafs  has  more  moidure.  Thefe  will 
ways  nidi  the  lattening,  but  the  high  grounds  are  bed 
for  laying  the  foundation  :  for  their  padurage  is  the  mod 
healthy,  ana  health  is  the  bed  fource  of  fatnefs. 

.  .We  fee  P  which  have  fallen  into  diforders  by  feeding 
in  low  grounds,  grow  well  without  remedies,  by  beina  re? 

worifi-  r°/Unh  “  are  uigher’  and  more  dry  hand  in  the 
(  °f  f  ’  as  the  rot>  there  is  need  of  the 

foAri  nriC'fS’  th/y  take  effe«  much  the  fooner 
at  ah,  bJl  afh°th£°affikaance  "  ^  ^  n0t  fuCCeed 

Therefore  reafon  as  well  as  experience  direct  this  courfe 
of  feeding,  that  cattle  fhould  be  turned  firft  into  a  very  good 
dry  upland  failure  for  a  fmall  time,  where  they  may  have 
reft,  and  this  wholefome  food  ;  they  will  thus  lay  in  l  foun  . 
dation  of  health  and  good  condition,  and  being  after  that 
turned  into  lower  grounds,  where  there  is  abundance  of 

will fa SwfifflT  S°,°;J-appetly  and  S°od  d'g£ft'on,  and 
W1J1  *atten  perfeal>'-  1  h‘s  is  the  natural  and  the  credita- 

ble 
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ble  way  ;  and  when  corn  is  dear,  nothing  more  needs  to  be 
done  ;  but  when  there  can  be  an  addition  of  oats  or  barley 
in  the  manner  we  have  directed,  the  advantage  will  be  very 
great.  The  beff  time  of  giving  this,  is  toward  the  end  of 
the  feeding. 

Clover  is  excellent  to  lay  a  foundation  for  fattening  of 
cows  ;  but  when  winter  comes  on,  they  muff  be  removed 
out  of  it  into  the  aftermath  of  the  common  paftures :  for 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  clover  detain  fo  much  dew,  that 
they  are  wet  all  day,  and  cattle  will  never  fatten  upon  food 
that  has  too  much  water  in  it.  The  nourifhment  of  the 
common  grafs  at  this  time,  and  in  this  condition,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  clover  at  the  fame  feafon  ;  but  we 
fee  by  this,  that  lefs  nourifhment  will  do  better,  where  it  is* 
not  overcharged  with  moiffure.  There  is  no  article  more 
delicate  than  that  of  fattening  of  cattle  ;  few  are  of  more 
importance,  and  fcarce  any  is  fo  little  underflood.  What 
has  been  written  in  general  is  obfcure,  always  confufed,  and 
often  contradictory  :  experience  and  obfervation  are  the 
only  guides  ;  and  what  we  give  the  reader,  is  the  refult  of 
the  experience  of  others  confirmed  by  our  own.  Mr.  Lifle 
has  enquired  into  this  article  with  attention ;  and  we 
owe  to  him  a  great  deal  of  the  ufeful  knowledge  we  have 
communicated  on  this  and  the  preceding  head  to  the  rea- 
der  ;  but  we  give  nothing  on  his  or  any  author’s  words 
alone ;  nor  are  we  fo  rafh  as  to  contradict  without  autho¬ 
rity  of  obfervation.  Nothing  could  be  fo  idle,  as  to 
oppofe  opinion  to  experience.  But  where  we  have  feen  con¬ 
firms  what  he  had  heard,  the  reader  has  it ;  and  he  may 
place  fo  much  the  more  dependance  on  it,  as  there  is  the 
weip'ht  of  additional  obfervation. 

O 

Some  foods  are  excellent  for  fmaller  cattle,  but  are  limi¬ 
ted  to  that  ufe.  We  have  obferved  in  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lumes,  that  hop  trefoil  is  excellent  for  fheep.  Mr.  Lifle 
quotes  the  obfervation  of  a  farmer  of  experience,  that  this 
plant  and  broad  clover  made  into  hay,  would  not  fatten 
large  cattle  well.  Mr.  Lifle  fancied  it  was  only  in  regard 
to  the  vaft  oxen  of  Wiltfhire,  that  this  was  true  :  but  ex¬ 
perience  fhews,  the  farmer  was  in  the  right.  How  far  the 
broad  clover  enters  into  this  afTertion,  I  cannot  fay,  not 
having  feen  fair  trials  of  it  fingly  ;  but  the  hop  trefoil  hay, 
though  it  is  a  wholefome  and  excellent  food,  will  not  an- 
fwer  in  the  fattening  any  kind  of  oxen  whatfoever.  Nor 
indeed  does  any  dry  food  anfyyer  that  purpofe  perfectly. 
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To  fpeak  from  the  general  rebuff  of  a  careful  ob/erva- 
tion  ;  there  fecm  to  be  three  ftages  of  feeding  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  cattle  to  their  greateft  perfection  for  the  butcher.  The 
firft  thing  is  to  give  them  health,  ftrength,  and  vigour  of 
conftitution,  which  is  bell  done  by  hearty  food  that  has 
but  little  moifture  ;  fuch  is  the  grafs  of  upland  paftureB  ; 
and  of  all  others,  thofe  paftures  which  abound  with  this 
kind  of  trefoil,  whether  the  plant  grow  naturally  there,  or 
be  the  relult  of  art,  the  farmer  having  fawn  it  among;  the 
grafs  :  the  hay  of  fuch  clover  or  trefoil  alfo  will  anfwer  ex¬ 
cellently  for  this  purpofe.  The  fecond  ftage  of  feeding  is 
by  giving  them  plenty  of  nourifhment,  which  is  moift  and 
rich,  though  not  too  watery.  This  gives  abundance  of 
flefli  and  fat ;  and  finally,  the  la  ft  ftage  of  all  fhould  be 
the  finifhing  them  with  a  little  dry  food  of  the  corn  kind, 
which  will  harden  the  fat,  and  give  both  that  and  the  reft 
of  the  fiefh  due  firmnefs,  and  an  excellent  flavour. 

The  farmer  is  aware  of  the  advantage,  indeed,  of  the 
neceflity  of  this  Jaft  article  in  the  feeding  of  hogs  ;  and  it 
is  flrange  it  never  fhould  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the 
fame  benefit  would  certainly  flow  from  the  fame  prac¬ 
tice,  in  regard  to  cattle  of  a  ^larger  kind.  Whatever  food 
he  has  ufed  to  bring  the  hog  into  flefh,  he  finifties  it  up 
with  peafe,  to  give  that  due  quality  to  the  fat  on  which  the 
value  of  the  bacon  depends.  Peaie  are  the  hogs  corn  ; 
and  what  they  do  for  that  animal,  corn  will  for  the  ox  or 
cow,.  This  is  the  lefTon  which  reafon  would  inculcate^  and 
he  will  he  happy  who  follows  it. 

There  is  great  uneafinefs  attends  the  attempt,  when  cat¬ 
tle  do  not  take  to  fattening  kindly;  and  often  they  are  in 
but  very  indifferent  condition,  when  they  deceive  not  the 
owner  alone  but  the  falefman.  This  method  of  feeding 
will  at  all  times  prevent'  thefe  uneafmefies  and  difappoint- 
ments,  and  the  farmer  will  have  not  only  quiet  but  credit. 

the  artificial  grades,  as  they  are  called,  none 
is  fo  fit  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  in  the  ftate  of  hay  as  lu- 
cein.  It  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  other  food  whenfcarce, 
during  the  winter  ;  but  in  fpring  fomething  muff  be  done  to 
keep  it :  for  by  that  time  the  hay  grows  dry,  and  has  loft 
the  heft  of  its  fattening  quality.  '1  his,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  by  way  of  preparation ;  and  the  creature  will 
be  fo  well  in  health  and  ftrong  upon  it,  that  till  the  very 
end  of  the  feeding,  little  more  need  be  done.  In  fpring 
let  him  be  turned  into  lome  good  pafture  ground,  before  it 

is 
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is  laid  up  for  bay  ;  and  let  the  finifhing  be  with  corn,  as 
already  directed.  This  will  give  the  greateil  perfection. 

CHAP,  CXjjpVI. 

Of  driving  cattle . 

ALL  the  farmer’s  care  is  often  fruitlefs  in  the  fattening 
^  ^  of  cattle,  when  he  depends  upon  a  diflant  fale ;  for  the 
careleffnefs  or  ill  management  of  the  drovers,  will  reduce  a 
fat  ox  to  a  very  poor  condition.  Quietnefs  in  driving  is  a 
great  article  ;  and  good  food  upon  the  road  is  another.  An 
ox  upon  the  road  ought  to  have  feven  pound  of  hay  for  his 
evening  bait ;  and  the  fame  quantity  in  the  morning.  If 
he  have  lefs  than  this  he  will  lofe  his  flefh.  The  cuf- 
torn  is,  to  throw  the  quantity  of  hay  that  is  to  ferve  for 
evening  and  morning  into  the  rack  together ;  but  it  is  a 
bad  one  ;  an  ox  is  a  very  nice  creature,  and  does  not  feed 
freely  on  the  food  he  has  breathed  long  upon.  The  crea¬ 
ture  would  eat  it  with  the  much  better  relifh,  if  it  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  given  feparately  night  and 
morning. 

When  cattle  are  overdrove  they  grow  faint,  weary  and 
fickly  ;  and  it  is  then  the  beft  way  to  fell  them  as  qwtckly 
as  poffible.  They  will  fall  into  illnefTes  if  not  difpofed 
of ;  and  they  will  fell  much  belt  while  they  are  juft  come 
in  and  warm ;  for  they  feel  better  while  that  warmth 
is  in  them,  than  they  will  when  they  have  flood  to  be 
cold. 

With  regard  to  cow-beef,  the  older  the  creature  is,  the 
more  perfectly  it  will  require  to  be  fattened,  for  the  fiefh 
of  a  young  cow  will  eat  tolerably,  though  it  be  but  half 
fed  ;  but  that  of  an  old  one,  till  thoroughly  fatted,  is  fcarce 
eatable. 

In  buying  oxen  for  feeding,  a  great  deal  of  regard  muff 
be  had  to  the  health  and  fhape.  If  they  be  not  well,  no¬ 
thing  will  make  them  take  to  feeding  till  they  are  cured  ; 
and  it  is  not  the  farmers  bufinefs  to  Hand  that  hazard.  If 
his  cattle  fall  ill  while  he  has  them,  we  have  told  him  what 
me  the  remedies,  but  he  is  diflraCled  who  buys  them  fo. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  no  ox  will  fatten  well  unlefs 
his  bones  lie  even  and  well ;  but  late  experience  proves 
this  to  be  an  error  :  provided  the  creature  is  in  health, 
this  is  of  no  confequence* 
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A  thick  leg  is  a  good  mark  of  an  ox  that  will  feed  kind¬ 
ly  ;  and  the  larger  his  foot  the  better. 

Another  excellent  mark  is  the  firmnefs  of  the  fkin  about 
the  neck.  Many  oxen  have  it  hanging  lank  and  flabby, 
but  thefe  never  fatten  lb  well  as  the  others.  A  good 
breadth  between  the  huckle  bones  is  another  eflential  cir- 
eumftance ;  indeed,  the  mo  ft  eflential  of  all  :  for  it  is  this 
which  gives  room  for  his  feeding.  A  depth  in  the  brilket  is 
fuch  another  article  ;  for  this  is  a  point  that  gives  room  for 
feeding.  Therefore,  the  deeper  the  creature  is  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  neck,  the  more  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  him,  when  well  fed.  Finally,  he  fhould  be 
ftiort  rib’d,  and  regular  made  in  that  refpeCt,  for  a  falfe  rib 
that  lies  deep,  makes  the  flank  fall  in  ;  and  is  always  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing  to  the  grazier* 

C  H  A  P.  CX.XVIL 
Of  lime , 

THE  ufe  of  lime,  which  is  now  in  a  manner  univerfal, 
may  be  extended  almoft  to  all  fubjedts,  as  well  as  all 
places  ;  and  the  advantages  ariflng  from  it,  are  more  than 
thofe  which  flrft  appear.  \ 

The  two  great  difad  vantages  in  a  crop  of  turneps,  are 
their  being  fubjeCt  to  grow'’  fticky  ;  and  their  being  eaten 
by  worms.  Both  thefe  the  ufe  of  lime  upon  the  ground 
prevents.  Experience  thews,  that  the  juices  continue  long¬ 
er  in  the  earth  which  has  been  fertilized  by  lime,  than  in 
that  which  owes  its  richnefs  to  any  other  manure  ;  and  this 
prevents  the  roots  of  the  turneps  from  growing,  hollow  or 
fticky.  The  other  effeCfc  is  very  plain;  for  the  great  qua¬ 
lity  of  lime  after  its  fertility,  is  the  deftruction  of  infects. 

This  gives  it,  on  many  accounts,  a  vaft  preference 
over  dung,  when  the  crop  to  be  rafted  is  of  the  root  kind. 
We  know  by  very  trouhleibme  experience,  that  dung  gives 
an  ill  flavour  to  roots,  and  that  it  promotes  the  breeding 
of  worms.  Lime  gives  an  equal  degree  of  fertility  to 
the  ground,  at  leaft  ;  perhaps  a  much  greater  ;  and  it  al¬ 
ways  gives  a  fweetnefs  to  the  roots,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  preferves  them  in  good  condition  a  long  while,  and  de- 
i  ftroys  the  infects  which  would  deface  and  devour  them. 

.The  turnep  is  not  the  only  root  which  may  receive  bene¬ 
fit  froyi  this  manure  :  carrots  are  very  profitable  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  ground  wherein  they  delight  to  grow  is  of 
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a  nature  that  very  well  agrees  with  this  manure,  for  lime 
does  no  where  better  than  on  light  dry  foils.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  made  laid  year. in  a  fmal!  fpot  of  garden 
ground,  and  fuceeeded  happily.  The  carrots  took  their 
growth  very  quick  ,  and  confequently  we  re  extreamly 
tender;  and  none  were  ever  fweeter  taped,  There  was 
not  one  in  the  crop  worm  eaten,  nor  a  worm  to  be  feen  in 
the  ground,  till  we  came  to  a  depth  beyond  where  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  lime  had  reached.  This  was  more  particular 
than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  worms  had  been  utterly 
deftroyed  or  driven  out  of  the  ground  ;  for  that  manure  muff 
be  very  powerful  indeed  which  could  keep  them  at  fuch  a 
depth,  when  there  were  roots  of  which  they  are  fo  fond 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ground. 

The  only  inconvenience  to  which  a  turnep  field  is  fubjedl, 
where  lime  is  the  manure,  is  that  the  fly  may  poffibly 
come,  which  takes  the  plants  in  the  feed  leaf.  This  it 
has  only  in  common  with  other  grounds  ;  and  the  bell  way 
yet  found  to  be  fecure  againft  this,  is  by  Peeping  the 
feed.  Many  ingredients  have  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  the  receipt  which  has  fuceeeded  beft  within  my  know¬ 
ledge  upon  late  trials,  is  this. 

Bruife  an  ounce  and  half  of  camphire,  tie  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  mufiin,  and  put  it  into  a  large  bottle,  with  two  quarts 
of  rain  water ;  fet  it  by  cold,  and  fhake  it  every  day  for 
three  weeks.  Then  fhred  fmall  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
ft al kg,  or  other  refufe  of  tobacco,  and  bruife  an  equal 
weight  of  wood  foot.  Pour  upon  thefe  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  wet  them  very  well.  Stir  the  whole  about, 
and  let  it  Hand  twelve  hours  ;  prefs  this  out  hard,  and  add 
to  it  the  camphire  water,  which  will  by  that  time  be  very 
Prong.  Mix  thefe  two  liquors  together  by  a  good  fhaking, 
and  then  Peep  the  turnep  feed  in  them.  When  it  has  Iain 
the  ufual  time,  pour  off  the  liquor  into  a  pan,  and  let  it 
Pand  by,  then  fift  over  the  feeds  a  mixture  of  four  parts 
lime,  and  one  part  flower  of  brimftone.  When  the  feed 
is  candied  as  it  were  with  this,  fow  it ;  and  four  days  after 
fprinkle  over  the  ground  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been 
Peeped.  This  will  promote  the  growth  of  the  feeds,  and 
at  the  fame  time  it  will  render  the  mould  about  the  plants, 
and  the  feed  leaves,  which  it  will  thoroughly  impregnate,  fo 
naufeous  to  the  whole  infedl  tribe,  that  nothing  can  tempt 
them  to  come  near  the  place. 

According  to  the  newnefs  or  ftalenefs  of  the  feed?  and  to 
Vol.  IV.  U  the 
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the  drynefs  or  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  this  liquor  fhould  be 
fprinkled  over  the  ground.  The  intent  of  it  is  to  penetrate 
into  the  feed  leaves,  juft  as  they  are  beginning  to  fwell  for 
their  growth  :  for  in  this  cafe  it  abfolutely  enters  into  their 
Very  fubftance,  and  renders  them  hateful  to  thofe  creatures, 
which  otherwife  would  have  fed  on  them.  If  it  be  thrown 
on  before  the  feed  have  lain  long  enough  in  the  ground  to 
fwell  and  crack,  it  will  anfwer  no  purpofe,  for  the  feed 
leaves  which  it  fhould  impregnate  are  not  yet  formed  fuffici- 
ently  to  receive  it :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  omitted 
till  they  are  hardened,  it  will  run  off  from  their  furface, 
and  give  no  lafting  tindlure  to  their  juices. 

Where  I  have  l'een  this  tried,  it  has  fometimes  fucceeded 
extreamly  wTeIl ;  and  at  other  times,  though  all  the  fame 
precautions  were  ufed,  it  anfwered  but  moderately.  There 
require  many  trials  to  afcertain  this ;  but  there  feemed  to 
me,  in  thofe  inftances  I  had  opportunity  of  obferving,  to  be 
a  great  deal  dependant  on  the  feafon.  When  a  dry  time 
followed,  the  flies  were  but  few  upon  thefe  plants,  though  in 
general  this  favours  them  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
there  came  feme  fnarp  and  hafty  fhowers,  the  flies  feemed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds  with  the  rain,  for  they  en- 
creafed  upon  it ;  whereas  it  was  more  natural  to  have  fup- 
pofed  they  would  have  been  deftroyed.  We  are  not  to  judge 
in  thefe  inftances  by  what  would  have  been  the  cafe  without 
the  ufe  of  the  liquor ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  dryer 
feafons  it  took  effedt,  becaufe  it  lodged  on,  and  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  penetrated  into  the  fubftance  of  the  leaves  ;  whereas,  in 
the  other  cafe,  the  hafty  fhowers  waflied  it  off  from  their 
furface.  It  is  for  this  reafon  the  liquor  is  here  diredled  to 
be  fprinkled  fo  early  on  the  ground,  that  it  may  have  the 
better  opportunity  of  abfolutely  penetrating  into  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  tender  feed  leaves,  and  may  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  a  hafty  fliower  to  wafh  off 

CHAP.  CXXVIII. 

On  recovering  a  crop  of  decaying  peafem 

Tf*  H  E  drought  that  happened  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
prefent  fummer,  threatened  a  farmer’s  pea  ground, 
which  lay  near  his  houfe,  wTith  an  entire  deftrudlion,  juft  at 
the  time  of  their  flowering.  The  common  obfervation  is, 
that  the  feafon  which  happens  juft  at  the  blooming  time, 
determine  the  value  of  the  crop.  It  ftiould  be  warm  and 

nioift* 
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moift.  There  was  warmth  enough  ;  but  the  want  of  rdiri 
made  the  leaves  turn  pale,  and  the  Items  grew  dry  and 
harfh.  The  farmer  was  a  difciple  of  the  new  method  in 
hufbandry,  and  he  now  was  determined  to  try  its  promifed 
advantages.  The  ground  of  this  pea  field  was  very  light 
and  loofe,  and  he  had  fowed  them  in  rows,  though  not  at 
that  diftance  the  diredtions  of  Mr.  Tull  require.  The  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  crop  however  gave  him  opportunity  of  Work- 
ing  between  the  rows,  and  he  determined  to  ufe  it.  There 
was  not  room  for  a  plow  of  any  kind,  for  the  intervals  were 
trifling.  But  he  took  advantage  of  the  loofe  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  fent  in  four  hoers,  whofe  work  he  over-looked 
himfelf.  They  had  ftrong  hoes,  and  he  made  them  cut 
into  the  ground  every  where  to  the  full  depth  of  the  blades 
of  them.  The  confequence  was  fuch,  as  fhews  very 
plainly  the  truth  of  all  we  have  advanced  upon  that  head* 
fince  this  imperfedt  way  of  breaking  the  ground,  anfwered 
the  purpofe  of  the  farmer,  even  in  a  time  of  abfolute 
drought. 

Mr.  Tull  has  faid,  and  we  have  repeated  it  under  the 
fandtion  of  more  experience,  that  the  horfehoeing  of  lands 
while  the  crop  is  upon  them,  will,  in  dry  feafons,  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  watering.  This  was  the  very  experiment 
that  was  tried  upon  the  prefent  occafion.  The  ground  was 
excellent,  and  it  was  in  fine  order  ;  the  peafe  had  taken 
their  growth  to  the  time  of  flowering,  with  all  poflible  re¬ 
gularity  ;  and  there  wanted  now  rain,  and  nothing  elfe,  to 
make  them  flower  in  great  perfedHon.  It  was  deficient  juft 
at  the  time  when  wanted  moft  of  all ;  and  the  farmer  faw 
the  efFedts,  and  gave  up  his  crop  as  fpoiled  :  watering  the 
whole  field  was  a  labour  not  to  be  thought  oft  Hoeing  was 
a  great  deal,  but  much  lefs  than  the  other ;  and  it  would 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  a  young  growth  of  weeds^ 
as  well  as  that  of  fupplying  moifture. 

The  ground  was  very  well  wrought  throughout  with  thefer 
ftrong  hoes  ;  and  the  farmer  who  was  intent  upon  the  con¬ 
fequence,  as  he  had  ventured  a  confiderable  fum,  out  of  the? 
common  courfe  of  his  bufinefs,  watched  the  peafe  from 
day  to  day ;  he  foon  found  that  the  earth  which  had  beers 
dry  befofe,  was  moift  after  this  work  ;  and  he  faw  the  leaves 
of  all  the  crop  grow  plump  and  green  again;  He  observed 
the  ftalks  began  to  look  round,  and  frefh  alfo  at  the  hot-- 
tom,  and  in  a  little  time  mere  the  fame  thriving  afpedfc- 
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appeared  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  {talks,  and  in  all  the 

branches. 

There  is  a  peculiar  look  in  things  which  are  in  health, 
and-  the  farmers  know  it  better  than  the  philofopher.  In 
particular,  the  field  pea,  when  it  is  in  perfect  vigour,  has 
the  {talk  covered  with  a  kind  of  bloom,  like  that  upon  a 
plum  :  a  fort  of  loofe  light  powder,  which  gives  an  afpedfc 
of  great  health,  and  which,  when  rubbed  off,  prefently 
appear  again.  It  is  an  exfudation  from  the  glands  of  the 
ttalk,  and  is  the  fame  kind  of  matter  that  in  others,  where 
it  is  more  tough,  and  eafier  hardened  by  the  air,  forms 
hairs,  or  a  downy  covering;  making  what  the  botanifis  call 
hairy  or  woolly  dalks. 

This  or  light  covering  of  the  ffalk  had  fallen  off  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  crop  of  peafie,  when  they  grew  weak,  but  it 
was  reflored  to  them  now  they  were  drong  again  ;  and  the 
owner  who  knew  very  well  its  importance,  was  eafy,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  it  return.  The  event  anfwcred  his  expec¬ 
tation,  and  the  crop  bloffomed  very  finely,  and  produced 
abundantly. 

i  bis  was  a  very  imperfect  method  of  breaking  the 
ground,  in  companion  of  that  which  is  propofed  by  horfe- 
hoeing,  in  the  intervals  of  crops  planted  at  a  due  diftance 
lor  that  operation  ;  but  it  (hews  the  truth  of  the  propofition 
on  which  that  pradfice  is  founded,  namely,  that  breaking 
the  ground,  and  tearing  it  up  with  a  new  furface,  not  only 
affords  more  nourifhment  to  the  plants,  but  abfolutely  an¬ 
gers  the  purpofe  of  watering  them.  Perhaps  indeed  this 
is  one  of  the  great  articles  by  which  the  frefh  breaking  of 
the  ground  becomes  fo  exceedingly  ferviceable  to  the  crops, 
lor  there  is  no  doubt  or  the  great  fervice  of  moiflure, 
which  they  by  this  means  receive  while  they  are  growing  ; 
and  the  ground  being  at  the  fame  time  turned  up  about 
their  roots  with  a  loofe  and  frefh  furface,  the  moiflure 

hivh  -hey  receive  muff  come  to  them  impregnated  lightly, 
the  lighted:  part  of  the  mould.  This  gives  a  double 
lorce  to  the  practice  of  horfehoeing ;  and  we  may  the  more 
eafny  believe  from  reafon,  what  experience  will  afterwards 
no  w  us,  of  the  vad  benefit  which  is  always  the  immedff 
ate  confequence  of  this  pradfice.  It  is  owing  to  this,  that 
light  lands  are  found  to  receive  moft  benefit  from  it;  for 
hgnt  lands  are  mod  apt  to  hurt  their  crop  by  drought,  the 
mmi  um  which  falls  on  them  not  only  evaporating  fooner, 

but  many  of  them  alfo  running  through  the  ground,  where 

the 
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the  under  bed  is  loofe.  All  lands  will  receive  great  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  breaking  of  the  furface,  while  the  crop 
is  growing;  but  the  lighter  they  are,  and  the  dryer  is  the 
feafon,  the  more  will  be  the  benefit  arifing  from  this 
practice. 

When  peafe  have  been  aftifted  by  this  method,  about 
the  time  of  their  bloflomtng  they  will  produce  fruit  in  fuch 
quantity,  that  there  will  require  a  particular  care  in  the 
managing  them  after  they  are  cut. 

The  farmers  find  that  the  larger  the  bundles  are,  in 
which  the  peafe  lie  upon  the  field,  the  more  apt  the  pods 
are  to  burft  and  fhed  the  feed,  efpecially  if  there  come  wet 
while  they  lie  out.  The  following  cautions  will  be  very 
ufeful.  The  richer  the  crop,  the  fmaller  fliould  be  the 
heaps  in  which  they  are  laid,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  pods 
will  be  greater,  in  an  equal  quantity  of  this  richer  crop. 
It  will  be  very  plain  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  more 
rain  there  falls,  the  oftener  thefe  heaps  ihould  be  turned  ; 
and  indeed,  in  very  dripping  feafons,  they  fhould  be  di¬ 
vided  again  each  into  two  fmaller  heaps.  Peafe  get  this 
mifchief  by  the  wet  lodging  upon  them,  and  by  the  damp 
vapour  riling  from  a  whole-  large  and  wet  heap.  For  no 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  on  the  pods,  and  run  off  again. 
Would  take  any  fuch  effedf. 

There  is  another  bad  confequence  of  the  peafe  lying 
wet  in  large  heaps,  which  is,  that  the  peafe  within  their 
pods  are  fpoiled  even  before  they  fined  :  for  the  damp  pene¬ 
trates  through,  and  the  mealy  fubftance  of  the  pea  very 
readily  imbibes  and  retains  it,  a  fermentation  is  brought 
on  by  this,  and  the  mealy  part  is  hurt  irreparably,  or  per¬ 
haps  utterly  deftroyed  before  the  other  accident  of  the  burft- 
ing  of  the  pods  happens.  I  have  feen  many  very  rich 
crops  of  field  peafe  deftroyed  by  this  accident ;  and  what 
makes  it  the  moft  injurious,  is,  that  the  beft  and  richeft 
fuffer  mod:  by  it.  In  a  poor  crop,  where  the  pods  are  few, 
the  peafe  in  them  but  half  fed,  the  lying  expofed  in  very 
bad  weather  (hall  do  little  hurt,  for  the  hard  fubftance  of 
the  pea,  and  the  toughnefs  of  the  very  fibres  of;  the  pod 
will  prevent  the  moifture  from  corrupting  the  one/or  burft- 
ing  the  other  :  both  thefe  accidents  being  the  confequence 
of  fwelling  of  the  fubftance.  Whereas  the  tendernefs  of  a 
full  pod,  and  large  peafe,  lay  them  open  to  the  mifchief ; 
and  the  fame  expofure  to  the  weather;  which  would  do  no 
hurt  to  the  poor  crop,  will  fplit  half  the  pods  in  this  rich 

U  3  one. 
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one,  and  Pned  the  peafe  ;  and  will  fpoil  thofe  in  the  other 
pods,  though  they  are  kept  very  fecure  in  their  places. 

CHAP,  CXXIX. 

Of  the  ftgns  of  a  healthful  pea  crop, 

MR.  Lille,  who  has  made  many  ufeful  obfervations, 
and  recorded  them  with  truth,  though  he  be  not  very 
happy  in  his  reafoning  upon  them,  obferves,  that  the 
clofing  and  opening  of  the  leaves  of  peafe  fhew  the  degree 
of  coldnefs  in  the  nights.  The  fadl  that  leaves  do  draw 
together,  and  clofe  at  evening,  and  expand  again  in  the, 
morning,  is  certain ;  but  the  cold  has  nothing  to  do  in  this 
appearance.  And  though  it  be  of  no  confecjuence  in  this 
frivolous  light  of  determining  the  degree  of  cold,  it  is  a 
very  important  fign  of  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  always 
fhould  be  regarded  among  others  ;  as  it  will  fhew  when  the 
crop  thrives,  and  when  it  wants  afliftance. 

The  leaves  of  all  plants  which  have  many  upon  the  fame 
foot  ftalk,  draw  together  at  night,  and  fpread  open  again 
in  the  morning,  when  thofe  plants  are  in  health  :  and  the 
teadinefs  they  fhew  in  thefe  voluntary  motions,  is  a  proof 
they  are  healthy.  Peafe  and  vetches,  and  indeed  the 
whole  pulfe  and  clover  kinds,  when  they  are  flrong  and 
flourishing,  begin  to  draw  their  leaves  together  two  hours 
before  fuhfet ;  and  do  not  open  them  again  till  as  long  after 
funrife  in  the  morning.  During  all  the  night,  they  are 
kept  clofed  together,  and  this  is  called  the  fleep  of  plants. 
It  has  efredt  only  in  fuch  as  are  growing,  for  it  is  a  part 
of  their  principle  of  life ;  and  while  growing,  the  ftrength 
of  it  is  always  proportioned  to  their  degree  of  health. 
Therefore  if  the  farmer  fees  his  peafe  keep  their  leaves  ex¬ 
panded  till  funfet,  he  may  be  fure  they  are  not  in  a  vigorous 
ffate  of  growth  ;  and  if  he  fees  them  open,  even  at  the 
approach  of  darknefe,  he  may  be  fure  the  crop  will  come 
to  little,  unlefs  he  gives  it  good  ailiifance  by  drelling  or 
manure.  T  his  is  a  plain  reafon  why  peafe  fhould  always 
be  Town  in  rows,  with  fpaces  between  them  :  they  frequent¬ 
ly  want  aiiiftance,  and  when  they  grow  in  this  manner  it 
is  eafily  given  them  ;  but  in  the  promifeuous  way  it  is  im- 
poffible.  The  farmer  may  be  allured  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  give  them  this  help,  'when  they  appear  by  fuch  evident 
flgns  to  want  it,  bec'aufe  the  confcquence  will  be  a  very 
poor,  or  a  Very  good  crop  .  this  is  in  his  choice ,  for  as  no 
2  c  plant 
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plant  droops  more  readily  than  the  pea,  when  it  wants  due 
nourifhment,  none  receives  it  ib  freely,  or  fhews  fuch  im¬ 
mediate  figns  of  the  advantage. 

It  is  at  the  flowering  feal'on,  and  at  the  fetting  of  the 
pods,  that  the  aftiftance  the  farmer  can  give  is  ufually  want¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  are  no  furer  marks  than  thofe  Mr.  Lifle  has 
mentioned  of  the  plants  wanting  it :  thefe  are  the  falling 
away  of  that  light  dull  on  the  ftalk,  and  the  not  clofing  of 
the  leaves  at  evening. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  that  motion  in  plants,  and  the  prog- 
noftication  of  cold  or  heat  from  it,  we  are  now  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fource  of  that  real  appearance,  than  to  re¬ 
gard  them.  The  only  caufe  of  the  clofing  the  leaves,  is  the 
approach  of  darknefs  ;  for  the  only  caufe  which  keeps  them 
expanded  is  light  ;  and  they  are  always  expanded  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  light.  They  begin  to  clofe  before 
the  cold  of  the  evening  comes  on,  for  it  is  as  foon  as  the 
fun  gets  toward  the  horizon  ;  his  light  being  then  lefs,  be- 
caufe  of  the  vapours  through  which  it  is  lent  to  us  :  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  cloudy  days,  the  leaves  are  lefs  expanded 
than  they  are  in  bright  and  fair  ones  ;  and  the  farmers  of 
an  earlier  time  were  more  right,  who  prefaged  rain  from 
the  clofing  of  the  leaves  of  their  clover,  than  this  late  ob» 
ferver,  who  attributed  the  effedt  to  cold. 

The  matter  has  been  tried  by  repeated  and  careful  expe¬ 
riments  ;  and  it  is  found,  that  plants  of  all  countries  are 
equally  fubjedf  to  it  :  and  that  the  want  of  light  is  the  only 
occafion.  The  plants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  preferved  in  our 
ftoves,  anfwer  to  thefe  experiments  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
the  peafe  in  the  fields  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  in  thefe  cafes 
the  differences  of  heat  and  cold  can  have  no  power,  be- 
caufe  the  heat  is  the  fame  day  and  night  in  thefe  lloves,  and 
is  kept  to  the  fame  degree,  even  by  a  thermometer.  All 
the  plants  of  thofe  countries  which  have  winged  leaves  like 
the  pea,  or  trifoliate  like  the  clover,  obey  this  law  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  whether  they  be  more  or  lefs  watered,  their 
leaves  ciofe  at  evening,  and  open  in  the  morning  in  the 
fame  manner.  Therefore  neither  heat  or  cold,  moifturc  or 
drynefs,  have  any  power  in  this  matter,  provided  the  plant 
have  enough  of  each  to  keep  it  in  a  ftate  of  health,  and 
there  is  no  other  caufe  but  light.  Even  the  fenfitive  plant 
fo  long  admired,  and  fo  little  underftood,  is  fubjedl  to  the 
fame  law  :  and  only  differs  from  the  reft,  in  that  it  is  more 
delicate.  The  leaves  of  that  flirub  clofe  at  the  approach 
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of  night,  as  they  do  upon  the  touch,  and  open  again  in  the 
morning.  This  has  been  explained  by  many  inftance-s,  and 
ilJuftrated  with  various  examples,  in  a  treatife  entitled,  the 
Jleep  of  plants  explained  ;  and  it  is  our  province,  in  this 
place,  to  fhew  the  ufe  that  property  in  plants  may  have  in 
directing  their  culture.  As  light  has  this  effect  upon  all 
the  plants  of  the  farmers  crops,  which  have  leaves  of  the 
winged  or  trifoliate  kind,  he  may  know  by  it  what  is  their 
Hate  of  health  .  ana  by  a  careful  obfervation,  he  will  learn 
from  this  the  firft  appearances  of  their  diforders. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  ail  plants,  except  the  fenfitive,  were 
destitute  of  motion  ;  but  we  fee  thefe  all  have  the  fame 
kind  of  motion,  though  from  a  different  caufe,  and  in  a 
lefs  degree.  As  motion  is  the  extream  perfection  of  the 
vegetable  life,  it  requires  the  perfect  ft  ate  of  the  plant,  in 
order  to  its  being  well  performed  :  the  leaft  decay  in  the 
heakh  of  the  plant  weakens  this  power;  and  at  length,  if 
the  plant  is  about  to  perifli,  it  is  utterly  loft.  Therefore 
tne  degree  oi  health  may  be  always  known  by  ir ;  and  the 

£rft  fymptoms  oi  a  plant’s  ficknefs,  will  be  feen  in  the  de¬ 
fect  of  this  motion. 

7  he  farmer  will  foon  perceive  the  truth  of  this,  if  he 
will  look  out  into  his  fields  of  pulfe  and  clover,  which  are 
in  good  condition,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  at  night, 
and  m  the  morning.  T  he  curious  who  have  ftoves,  will 
fee  it  moft  dtfhn 6Hy  in  the  fenfitive,  the  tamarind,  the 
anrus  and  the  coral  tree.  And  if  they  are  defirous  to  be 
fatisfied  that  light  alone  is  the  caufe  of  this  wonderful  ef¬ 
fect  they  may  fee  it  by  removing  any  one  of  thefe  in  a 
po  from  light  to  darknefs  at  their  pleafure.  The  leaves 
m  dole  in  hah  an  hour,  if  tne  plant  be  fet  in  the  dark 
at  noon  day  ;  and  they  will  expand  fo  fail  that  it  may  al¬ 
to  be/^n’  _when  they. are  brought  into  the  light  again. 

•  n  °  a  \  0  &afyen  p eafe,  whereon  the  experiment  has 
juft  now  Veen  tried  of  keeping  them  without  water,  and 

,h  m  a  light  foil,  the  firft  appearance  of  their  being  fickiv 
was  obferved  in  the  unapr  i  o  i  •  “  k 

when  ail  the  1P  Jeaves  J°fmg  this  power  ;  and 

iowH  A  X  common  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  had  fol  • 
°PrwaS  recoveredjuft  in  time  by  watering 
id  the  power  of  motion  in  the  leaves  renewing  itfelf  ora- 

ato  fa"--  v 

beTT  V**  *  Illtle,mcrit  philofojhy, 'except  T  «n 
.  uiej  and  ue(e  experiments  of  naturalifts  are 

always 
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always  frivolous,  uniefs  they  can  be  applied  to  fonie  good 
purpofe.  This  evidence  of  the  health  of  plants  is  plainly 
one  inftance,  that  what  appears  mere  curiofity  may  have 
its  important  ufe  ;  and  it  would  be  happy  if  fome  farther 
enquiry  into  thefe  fubjedls,  would  give  us  tokens  as  evi¬ 
dent,  and  as  early  of  the  decay  or  diftemperature  of  the 
corn  kinds.  We  find  when  thofe  valuable  crops  are 
ffarved,  by  the  change  of  colour  in  their  leaves;  but  it  is 
then  fometim.es  too  late  for  any  real  fervice ;  and  at  the 
beff,  when  our  care  can  reftore  the  crop  to  health  and  vi¬ 
gour,  there  has  been  a  check  in  the  growth,  which  is  ne¬ 
ver  perfedfly  overcome.  Now  in  the  pulfe  and  clover  kinds, 
this  -want  of  vigour  to  clofe  the  leaves  is  a  more  timely 
notice.  The  leaves  in  all  thefe  plants  will  after  this  fade 
and  decay;  but  the  happinefs  is,  that  we  have  notice  of 
the  danger  in  better  time  :  and  when  it  is  feen  fo  early,  it 
is  ealily  prevented.  The  difeafes  of  plants  are  fo  fat  like 
thofe  of  animals,  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  cure  them  in  the 
ftrft  approaches,  than  when  they  have  confirmed  themfelves 
by  time. 

CHAP.  CXXX. 

Of  the  benefit  of  tares  upon  a  filfifi  land. 

A  LL  the  pulfe  kinds  improve  land  by  the  particular  man- 
^  ^  ner  of  their  growth,  which  is  the  fpreading  out  very 
much  into  ftalk,  and  rooting  very  flightly.  Their  ftalks 
alfo  lying  upon  the  ground  in  part,  and  their  leaves  being 
numerous  and  large,  they  fhelter  the  furface,  and  mellow 
it  to  fome  depth  :  this  is  the  benefit  the  farmer  experts 
from  them,  befide  the  prefent  hope  of  their  own  produce  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  two  things  fhould  always  be  in  his 
mind  when  he  fows  them  :  thefe  are,  i.  What  kind  of 
ground  moft  wants  mellowing  ;  and,  2.  What  manner  or 
method  of  fowing  them  will  beft  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  grounds  which  will  get  moft  by  being  covered  and 
fheltered,  are  thofe  which  are  naturally  the  moft  tough  and 
firm  ;  and  the  method  by  which  they  will  be  moft  mel¬ 
lowed,  and  leaft  exhaufted,  is  by  the  fowing  the  pulfe  in 
rows  at  fuch  diftance,  that  the  haulm,  when  well  nou- 
rifhed,  will  fpread  itfelf  over  from  one  row  to  the  other. 
In  this  cafe  the  intermediate  furface  will  be  well  fhaded, 
and  the  plants  not  fpreading  their  roots  far  any  way,  the 

whole 
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whole  will  be  little  exhaufted,  and  thofe  intermediate 
fpaces  fcarce  at  all. 

When  the  farmer  has  fettled  within  himfelf  what  piece 
of  his  land  will  receive  moft  benefit  from  this  kind  of 
growth,  let  him  confider  next  what  kind  will  moft  fuifc 
that  piece,  and  heft  cover  it.  Tbefe  particulars  often  de¬ 
pend  upon  very  fmall  circumftances,  but  an  attendance  to 
them  is  the  more  needful,  becaufe  all  the  preference  of  one 
kind  to  another  depends  on  them. 

In  regard  to  the  ground,  whatever  piece  lies  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  will  receive  moft  good  from  this  kind  of 
Iheiter,  provided  the  crop  be  well  chofen  for  that  fituation, 
and  the  ground  have  that  toughnefs,  hardnfefs,  or  firmnefs, 
which  make  the  pulfe  crops  moft  beneficial.  When  the 
enclofures  are  finall,  the  trees  in  the  hedges  high,  and  the 
foil  itfelf  not  of  a  very  firm  nature,  pulfe  will  give  no  im¬ 
provement,  becaufe  the  {hade  and  fhelter  of  thofe  trees,  and 
the  natural  quality  of  the  ground,  will  have  kept  it  all  along 
in  that  condition,  whereunto  it  was  expected  to  be  brought 
by  fuch  crops. 

In  fields  which  lie  open,  though  they  be  fowed  ever 
fo  properly  with  peafe,  if  the  ground  be  naturally  loofe 
and  crumbly,  they  will  get  very  little  advantage.  This 
points  out  the  kind  of  foil  and  fituation  where  moft  good 
will  be  obtained  by  the  crop  of  pulfe ;  and  in  general  that 
kind  will  do  moft  good,  which  lies  longeft  on  the  ground. 
Therefore  the  moft  advantageous  of  all  thefe  are  the 
winter  vetches ;  and  the  greateft  benefit  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  kind  of  culture,  is  preparing  ground  for 
barley. 

If  the  hufoandman  have  a  piece  of  hard  clayey  land  that 
lies  high,  and  has  little  fhelter,  there  is  no  method  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  as  the  fowing  a  crop  of  the  winter  vetch,  for 
the  mellowing  this  ground  for  fummer  corn.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  confiderable  advantage  from  the  crop  itfelf,  for 
the  produce  of  the  winter  vetch  upon  fuch  a  well  wrought 
land,  will  be  very  great  $  and  he  may,  without  any  other 
preparation,  work  that  ground  in  the  fpring  for  barley.  But 
if  he  fhould  place  this  dependance  upon  a  crop  of  the  very 
beft  pulfe  in  a  loofer  foil,  he  will  be  difappointed  j  for  fuch 
ground  does  not  want  the  mellowing  for  which  thofe  crops 
are  fo  valuable,  nor  does  it  receive  the  advantage  from 
them.  In  this  cafe  the  barley  will  come  to  little,  unlefs 

there 
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there  be  a  farther  preparation  of  the  land  5  and  this  is  bell 
done  by  folding  Iheep  upon  it. 

Some  prefer  peafe  to  the  lefTer  pulfe,  for  this  mellowing 
of  ground  ;  but  there  are  many  objedlions.  Peafe  are  not 
fo  hardy  as  thefe  kinds,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
ufed  like  them  on  all  foils.  Then  befide  their  lying  a 
lefs  time  upon  the  ground  they  root  deeper,  and  exhauft 
the  land  much  more,  as  they  require  a  larger  quantity  of 
nourifhment  for  their  more  abundant  haulm. 

A  third  reafon  why  the  winter  vetch  is  vaftly  preferable 
to  the  pea,  is,  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  a  very 
rich  juice  fecreted  in  the  ftipulse,  or  little  films,  at  the 
joint  of  the  ftalks,  which  is  of  vaft  fervice  to  the  ground. 
This  is  a  kind  of  abundant  nourilhment,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  feeding  the  flowers  ;  but  as  the  plant  does  not 
want  it,  it  is  fweated  out  upon  the  furface,  and  the  next 
rains  wafh  it  off.  This  is  one  of  thofe  fubftances  which 
immediately  bring  on  a  fermentation  in  the  mould,  and 
being  received  into  the  prefent  foil,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
Ihaded,  and  kept  mellow  by  the  drooping  ftalks  of  the 
vetches,  it  operates  in  the  full  force ;  and  the  ground  is  en¬ 
riched  by  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  particular  fpots  on 
which  it  has  fallen,  might  be  ufed  as  a  manure  for  other 
land.  Thefe  in  the  fubfequent  plowings  become  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  with  the  reft  of  the  foil ;  and  that  being 
all  rendered  lighter  and  hollower  by  the  overchanging  of 
the  crop,  is  ready  to  receive  it,  fo  that  it  is  immediately 
put  into  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  feed. 

This  is  a  reafon  not  enough  underftood,  but  it  is  of  great 
Weight  and  force  ;  and  it  is  one  caufe  why  vetches  are 
preferable  to  peafe,  for  the  mellowing  and  preparing  of 
land. 

Winter  vetches  have  not  the  quantity  of  haulm  or  ftalk 
that  fummer  ones  of  the  fame  kinds  have  ;  and  if  the  fame 
fpecies  be  fown  for  a  winter,  and  for  a  common  crop,  the 
ftalks  of  the  latter  will  be  much  the  larger  and  longer,  but 
the  growth  of  the  ftalk  often  ftarves  the  fruit.  The  longer 
the  fummer  vetch  continues  encreafing  in  the  haulm,  the 
lefs  is  to  be  expected  from  it  in  pods  $  for  the  nourifhment 
is  wafted  in  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  which  fhould  form 
flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  obferved,  that  when  a  crop  of 
vetches  continue  growing  in  heighth  or  length  of  the  ftalk 
late  in  fummer,  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather  always 

lets 
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fets  them  to  fruiting,  by  flopping  the  growth  of  the  Hems  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  winter  crops  do  not  run  into 
flalk  fo  much,  and  confequently  hear  more  fruit. 

CHAP.  CXXXI. 

Obfervations  upon  grafs  ground. 

Y"  T  is  a  common  error  to  leave  the  grafs  fomewhat  high, 

at  the  time  when  the  grounds  are  laid  up  for  hay,  though 
that  be  early  in  the  feafon ;  and  the  vulgar  opinion  is, 
that  the  crop  of  hay  will  be  larger :  but  this  is  found  now 
to  be  a  very  erroneous  and  hurtful  pra&ice.  The  hay  nei¬ 
ther  is,  nor  is  expe&ed  to  be  the  produce  of  thofe  blades, 
"which  are  left  from  the  eating,  not  has  the  length  at 
which  they  are  left  any  efTed  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  growth,  unlefs  to  injure  it.  The  moft  advantageous 
method  is  to  have  it  eat  down  clofe,  but  to  do  this  in  good 
time  :  then  the  roots  making  a  fre/h  (hoot  with  vigour, 
that  is  carried  up  uninterrupted  in  its  growth  for  hay,°  and 

no  blade  nor  flalk  but  anfwers  to  the  fey  the,  and  makes 
good  hay. 

In  this  cafe  the  dung,  the  urine,  and  the  fweat  of  the 
cattle  which  feed  upon  the  ground,  all  help  to  the  nourifh- 
ing  of  the  roots ;  and  when  they  are  taken  oft  from  a 
well  eaten  land,  the  whole  that  is  to  come  will  be  the 
produce  of  roots  they  fupplied,  unexhaufled  by  other 
growth.  The  laft  days  of  the  feeding  will  alfo  do  more 
good  to  the  ground  than  any  other,  becaufe  the  furface  will 
be  bare  and  open  to  receive  the  dung  and  urine  ;  whereas 
when  the  growth  is  higher,  they  lodge  upon  the  grafs,  and 
a  great  part  of  their  virtue  is  evaporated.  This  is  the 
practice  which  reafon  direds,  and  the  farmer  who  fol¬ 
lows  it  will  And,  at  the  time  of  mowing,  that  every  blade 
as  well  as  every  flalk,  cuts  through  with  the  feythe,  and 
ail  is  of  a  length  and  condition  for  hay. 

,  f0n  *e  wllen  the  cattle  have  been  taken  off, 

before  they  had  half  eaten  the  grafs,  3nd  the  old  blades  re¬ 
main  five  or  fix  inches  high  in  many  places,  the  ground  will 
not  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  their  dung,  nor  will  the  roots 
be  in  a  condition  of  their  beft  growth. 

When  only  the  flumps  are  left  clofe  to  the  ground,  they 
prefently  decay,  and  the  whole  covering  of  the  ground  is 
new  and  young  grafs  ;  but  when  the  remains  of  the  leaves 
are  five  or  fix  inches  high,  they  retain  the  power  of  fuc- 

tion' 
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tion  from  the  root ;  and  though  their  grown  ends  remain 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  were  left,  and  the  blade  themfelves 
get  no  encreafe  in  length,  yet  they  continue  alive,  and 
take  up  the  place  of  other  grafs  ;  and  in  the  mowing  time, 
not  only  reduce  the  quantity  of  hay,  but  hurt  the  after- 
math. 

The  mowers  know  them  to  their  vexation,  for  they  make 
the  work  very  unequal  and  troublefome.  In  the  mowing  a 
part  of  them  are  cut  off  with  the  proper  grafs,  but  they 
are  only  ihort  ends,  and  are  loft  in  the  making  :  when  the 
dew  is  off,  they  bend  before  the  fcythe,  and  it  paffes  over 
them  ;  and  when  noon  comes,  and  the  reft  of  the  grafs  has 
a  firmnefs  which  juft  fupports  it  for  convenient  mowing, 
thefe  old  blades  become  hard,  and  perplex  the  work,  blunt¬ 
ing  the  fcythe.  There  is  no  good  in  thefe  long  remains 
of  the  old  grafs  at  the  beft,  and  they  are  in  many  refpedts 
very  troublefome.  The  quantity  of  hay  is  the  lefs  in  itfelf  ; 
and  it  is  rendered  ftill  lefs  in  quantity,  by  the  railing  of  the 
fcythe,  when  this  is  hardeft,  fo  that  an  inch  is  often  loft : 
and  the  after-growth  is  poor  alfo  in  proportion. 

It  has  been  always  known,  that  eating  down  a  grafs 
crop  made  it  grow  the  more,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the 
dung  of  the  cattle  ;  but  befide  this,  the  very  cutting  down 
the  old  ftalks  makes  the  new  fhoot  up  more  vigoroufly. 
When  a  farmer  has  been  fo  ill  advifed,  as  to  leave  fome 
part  of  a  pafture  ftanding,  becaufe  it  was  thin  when  he 
was  mowing  the  reft,  the  confequence  has  always  been,  that* 
it  has  been  afterwards  the  thinneft  and  pooreft  piece  of  the 
whole  ground.  He  has  not  only  deprived  himfelf  of  fo  much 
hay  as  it  would  have  yielded,  but  has  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  fucceeding  crop. 

The  common  pradfice  of  gardeners,  in  the  frequent 
mowing  of  their  grafs  walks,  might  have  taught  him  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  conftant  and  certain  obfervation,  that  the  clofer 
and  the  oftener  they  are  cut,  the  thicker  the  grafs  grows ;  and 
the  confequence  is  the  fame  in  degree  in  meadow  ground, 
for  nothing  encourages  the  thick  and  regular  growth  of  the 
grafs,  like  regular  and  clofe  mowing. 

It  is  a  cuftom  among  the  farmers  about  London  to  agree 
by  the  acre  with  their  mowers,  becaufe  as  they  generally 
come  ftrangers,  there  is  lefs  dependance  upon  them  for  an 
honeft  day’s  work  :  but  unlefs  the  hufbandman  himfelf  fol¬ 
low  them  at  every  ftep,  the  dependance  upon  their  doing 
their  work  well  is  much  lefs ;  and  he  had  much  better  pay 
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by  the  day  than  by  the  piece.  If  he  will  agree  in  this 
manner,  and  follow  them  alfo  at  times,  they  will  obferve 
his  direction  to  cut  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  he  will  be 
many  times  overpaid  by  the  addition  of  fo  much  to  his  hay, 
while  he  is  alfo  at  the  fame  time  fecuring  a  better  growth 
for  the  fucceeding  feafon. 

This  holds  true  equally  of  the  artificial  and  natural 
graffes  5  and  the  fame  directions  will  anfwer  the  fame,  or 
indeed  greater  purpofe  in  the  mowing  of  faintfoine,  lucern, 
and  all  the  other  plants,  the  fucceeding  growth  always 
comes  up  the  thicker ;  and  the  more  regularly,  the  better 
the  management  has  been  in  this  refpeCl.  In  common 
grafs  it  always  does,  and  always  mu  ft  come  immediately 
from  the  root ;  but  even  in  the  artificial  graffes,  when  the 
frefti  growth  is  often  made  from  the  remaining  ftalk,  this  is 
beft  done,  the  ftiorter  that  ftalk  is  left.  When  that  is  of 
confiderable  length,  a  certain  number  of  (hoots  rife  from 
it  in  thofe  places  where  the  other  leaves  have  grown  ;  but 
the  more  there  are  of  thefe,  the  fewer  there  will  be  from 
the  root  5  and  it  is  thofe  from  the  root  on  which  the  huf- 
bandman  may  place  his  greateft  dependance.  When  the 
ftalks  are  cut  clofe,  the  root  fends  up  a  great  number  of 
new  ones,  and  therefore  the  way  to  make  the  fucceeding 
crop  thick,  is  to  cut  the  prefent  one  clofe.  It  is  the  fame  in 
eating  down  the  crops,  unlefs  when  they  are  young,  for 
at  that  time  the  roots  are  very  eafily  damaged,  otherwife 
the  clofer  they  are  eat  down,  the  better  the  dung  and  urine 
of  the  cattle  gets  down  to  the  roots,  and  the  better  the 
warmth  of  the  bodies  of  the  creatures  nourishes  the  ground. 
The  crop  will  rife  free,  becaufe  there  is  lefs  of  the  old 
flumps  to  interrupt  it  ^  and  the  roots  will  have  the  more 
vigour,  becaufe  of  the  immediate  courfe  of  the  manure  to 
them. 

Gardeners,  when  they  cut  down  the  ftalk  of  a  perennial 
plant,  cut  them  clofe,  becaufe  they  know  it  is  fitter  the 
new  fhoot  (hould  be  from  the  root,  than  from  the  fide  of 
the  old  fturnp  ;  and  we  have  faid  on  many  occafions,  that 
what  is  right  in  the  garden,  is  right  alfo  in  the  field.  The 
nature  of  vegetation  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  carried  on 
with  more  labour  in  a  fmaller  fpot,  or  with  lefs  in  a  larger  £ 
and  wherever  it  is  poflible  to  introduce  the  management  of 
the  garden  into  the  field,  it  is  advantageous  to  do  it* 
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Of  making  malt . 

WHETHER  the  farmer  make  malt  for  his  own  ufe, 
or  for  fale,  he  fhould  attend  the  operation  with  the 
fame  care.  There  is  a  feeming  advantage  in  obtaining  an 
encreafe  in  quantity,  but  it  often  cofts  more  than  it  is 
worth.  There  will  naturally  be  fome  encreafe,  becaufe  the 
barley  fwells  in  making  the  malt ;  but  if  this  be  managed 
purpofely  for  an  encreafe,  the  farmer  will  deceive  himfelf 
extreamly.  He  may  eafily  have  fuch  an  advantage  as  a 
bufhel  and  half  for  the  quarter  ;  and  with  the  management 
we  dire£i  him  to  avoid,  he  may  have  even  two  bufhels  :  but 
he  fhould  know  that  this  is  not  real ;  and  that  if  he  come  to 
ufe  the  malt  himfelf,  it  will  make  no  more  beer  for  this  ad¬ 
vance  in  quantity  ;  nor  if  he  carry  it  to  market,  will  it  pro¬ 
duce  him  any  more  money.  The  cleannefs  of  the  malt  is 
a  great  confideration  in  the  market  price  ;  and  this  will  foon 
bring  all  to  the  fame  condition.  A  very  fmall  redu&ion  on 
account  of  foulnefs,  will  run  away  with  more  than-  the  in¬ 
tended  benefit,  and  in  general  they  who  abate  for  a  bad 
quality  in  the  commodity,  are  expected  and  obliged  to  abate 
largely. 

When  the  maker  finds  more  than  a  bufhel  and  half  en¬ 
creafe  in  the  quarter,  he  may  reduce  the  difference  to  lefs 
than  a  bufhel  by  good  cleaning,  and  this  will  always  be  fo 
much  gain  \  for  the  difference  in  the  price  between  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  clean  and  of  fouler  malt,  will  be  more  than  the 
price  of  the  half  bufhel. 

Often  thofe  who  defign  themfelves  this  advantage  of  the 
largeft  encreafe  in  quantity,  find  they  are  reduced  in  the 
thing  itfelf ;  for  the  encreafe  depending  upon  what  they 
fhould  have  feparated,  that  fmall  quantity  will  be  lofi:  in  the 
necefl'ary  moving  about  of  the  malt  afterwards  5  and  when 
it  comes  to  be  meafured  again  before  ufe,  it  will  not  an- 
fwer  to  the  quantity  for  which  it  was  fold,  nor  will  the 
buyer  be  content  with  it,  becaufe  the  reafon  of  the  en- 
creafed  meafure  is  very  plain.  The  feller  muff  either  re¬ 
fund  fo  much  of  the  purchafe  money,  or  pay,  what  is  dearer, 
fo  much  reputation. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  beer  brewed  with  pale  malt  is 
neither  fo  ftrong  as  that  with  the  high-dried  kind  ;  nor  will 
keep  fo  well :  but  experience  ihews  this  is  not  a  fault  in  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  malt,  but  in  the  manner  of  managing  it. 
For  under  the  name  of  drying  it  pale,  they  do  not  dry  it 
enough. 

Pale  malt  may  be  as  fully  dried  as  brown,  and  will  in  that 
condition  be  harder,  becaufe  it  will  be  dried  without  Icorch- 
ing  5  the  effect  of  a  fcorching  fire  being  always  to  make  the 
fubftance  brittle.  When  the  pale-dried  malt  has  length  of 
time  fufficient  allowed  it  in  drying,  the  whole  becomes 
very  thoroughly  done,  and  is  hard  and  firm.  And  in  this 
cafe  the  beer  that  is  made  from  it  will  be  ftronger,  than 
what  is  made  from  an  equal  quantity  of  the  common  high- 
dried  malt;  and  with  the  common  advantages  will  keep 
longer.  It  is  not  the  great  colour  of  beer  which  denotes 
its  ftrength  ;  for  the  brewer  very  well  knows  this  is  owing' 
to  the  fcorching  of  the  malt :  the  foundnefs  and  bodv  of  the 
liquor  will  fhew  it,  in  beer  that  is  fcarce  coloured,  for  the. 
fubftance  of  the  malt  may  be  in  the  paleft  beer,  in  the  molt 
full  perfection.  The  way  to  know  the  abfolute  ftrength, 
is  to  take  care  the  malt  be  good,  and  then  compute  the 
quantity. 

In  the  making  of  malt,  a  great  deal  of  its  value,  and  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  beer  to  be  made  from  it,  depends  upon 
the  abfolute  degree  of  malting  the  grain.  We  know  th« 
change  that  muft  be  made  in  the  flower,  in  order  to  the 
change  of  barley  into  malt ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  grain 
be  not  changed  in  this  manner,  it  is  fo  much  lofs  ;  for  that 
part  which  is  not  made,  will  be  of  no  fervice  in  the  brew¬ 
ing.  The  barley,  in  its  natural  ftate,  would  not  make  in¬ 
to  beer,  nor  will  any  more  of  it  than  is  malted  properly  and 
fully:  all  that  part  of  the  flower  of  the  grain,  which  re¬ 
mains  unaltered,  will  be  ufelefs  in  the  brewing, 
i  There  is  a  mechanical  method  of  knowing  when  the 
whole  is  made  properly  ;  and  it  muft  be  of  the  greaieft  ufe 
to  the  malfter  to  obferve  it.  The  fpire  of  the  grain  (hoots 
one  v/ay  in  the  malting,  and  the  fibres  that  would  make  the 
root  another.  The  fpire  muft  be  as  high  {hot  up  within  the 
rind,  as  the  fibres  are  puftied  the  other  way,  or  elfe  the 
grain  is  not  malted.  The  alteration  of  the  flour  or  meal 
of  the  grain,  keeps  pace  exadftly  with  the  growth  of  this 
fpire  :  and  fo  far  as  that  is  {hot,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
malted,  and  no  farther  ;  therefore  the  examining  this  fpire 
will  at  all  times  (hew  the  ftate  of  the  malt  :  for  fo  far  as  it 
ran,  fo  far  the  natural  meal  of  the  grain  will  be  converted 
into  the  nature  of  malt,  and  no  farther.  The  reft  will  be 
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tifelefs :  fo  that  by  the  il!  management  of  the  malt,  in 
making,  the  brewer  may  be  deceived  extreamly  in  the 
ftrength  of  his  beer.  He  calculates  that  fo  many  bufhels 
will  make  fo  many  gallons  of  fuch  a  ftrength  :  and  flip- 
pofing  this  to  be  a  certain  point  eftablifhed  upon  firm  ex¬ 
perience,  his  fucceeding  brewings  may  deceive  him,  if  made 
with  a  malt  that  is  thus  imperfedf,  for  if  only  one  fifth  of 
each  grain  be  left  immalted,  his  beer  will  be  certainly  one 
fifth  weaker,  though  all  the  fame  care  and  pains  have  been 
taken  in  the  brewing  ;  and  the  fame  quantities  of  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  have  been  ufed.  Long  cuftom  teaches  the  whole¬ 
sale  brewers  to  judge  of  their  malt  with  great  exadfnefs  3  but 
in  private  families  no  deception  is  more  eafy  than  this.  Such 
malt  as  is  thus  imperfectly  made,  will  look  very  fair  to  the 
eye 3  and  perhaps  the  buying  it  a  very  little  cheaper,  may 
influence  the  perfon  3  the  feller  allowing  a  fmall  abatement, 
becaufe  he  cannot  impofe  it  upon  the  larger  purchafers.  In 
this  cafe,  one  fifth  or  more  of  the  malt  is  ufelefs,  and  the 
cheap  bargain,  as  it  appeared,  will  prove  a  very  dear  one; 
for  the  beer  will  not  have  its  proper  ftrength. 

In  the  fame  manner,  when  malt  is  made  at  home  for  the 
ufe  of  the  family,  if  it  be  imperfectly  done,  there  is  a 
certain  part  which  is  of  no  ufe  or  value  :  and  though  all 
appeared  good,  the  beer  is  much  too  weak  for  the  allowed 
proportions.  The  method  we  have  given  to  judge  by  the 
fhootsng  of  the  fpire,  was  firft  communicated  to  the  author 
of  the  before-quoted  obfervations,  by  an  honeft  malfter  ; 
and  it  will  never  deceive.  It  is  owing  to  the  overlooking, 
or  not  underftanding  thefe  flight  appearances,  in  the  malt¬ 
ing  and  brewing,  that  the  beer  of  private  families  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  fo  much  inferior  to  that  of  brewers.  We  have  Ihewn 
before,  how  much  it  is  to  the  intereft  and  advantage  of 
families  to  brew  for  themfelves  3  and  we  hope  they  will  per- 
fedf  themfelves  in  the  practice,  by  attending  to  thefe  in- 
ftrudtions. 

The  method  of  trying  malt,  by  throwing  it  into  water, 
is  very  well  known  3  for  what  is  good  will  fwirri.  This 
fhews  the  change  that  is  made  in  the  grain  3  for,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  farmer  is  trying  his  bailey  for  feed, 
he  makes  the  experiment  by  water,  and  he  finds  it  fink. 
In '  the  choice  for  feed,  all  is  bad  that  fwims  upon  the 
furface  ;  and  in  that  of  malt,  all  is  bad  which  finks.  But 
there  is  a  farther  ufe  in  this  experiment  that  they  make. 
Who  are  nice  in  their  obfervations.  Malt  fwims  on  the 
Vox,.  IV,  X  furface 
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Surface  of  water  ;  and  when  jt  is  perfedfly  made,  it  fwims 
in  a  peculiar  manner  :  let  this  he  obferved  ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  that  iucll  as  is  imperfehlly  made,  though  it  fwinis, 
does  not  keep  the  fame  pofition  on  t^e  water.  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  very  plain  principle  :  if  it  be  imperfectly 
made,  fame  part  of  it  is  in  the  condition  of  the  barley  be¬ 
fore  malting we  mean  fome  part  of  every  grain  ,  as  the 
portion  of  the  meal,  for  in  dance,  which  is  bevond  the 
ena  of  the  fpire,  according  to  the  trial  before  directed,  of 
the  malt  in  making  ;  this  part  of  every  grain  wiil  therefore 
be  heavier  than  the  reft,  and  confequently  the  whole  grain 
cannot  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the  lame  re¬ 
gular  manner  wherein  the  grains  of  that  malt  will,  which 
is  perfeaiy  and  thoroughly  made.  A  handful  of  the  malt 
in  a  bafon  or  water,  will  at  any  time  make  this  experi¬ 
ment  i  and  tnej  s  are  fo  many  reafons  for  brewing  at  home, 
that  every  article  fhould  be  added  that  can  be  ufeful  to  the 
perfecting  the  knowledge  of  it.  In  general,  when  a  brew-* 
ing  mifcarries,  the  fault  is  laid  in  the  wrong  place  j  and  un*» 
lefs^it  be  underftood,  it  never  can  be  amended.  The  im¬ 
pel  reChon  of  the  malt  is  oftener  the  cafe  than  is  imagined  , 
and  the  examination  into  the  canfe  of  mi /'carriages  Ihould 
be  begun,  ft  herefore  it  is  in  vain  to  quarrel  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  txie  ijop;»  ,  the  time  of  boiling,  or  the  manner  of 
putting  them  id,  when  the  real  fault  lies  in  the  principal  in-*' 
gredsent  itfeif,  wmch  a  ftruft  examination  mould  have  dif- 
covered,  and  which  nothing  can  amend. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  mixtures  which  have  been 
made  with  barley  for  malting,  that  of  oats,  when  properly 
pi opoi turned,^  and  rightly  managed,  fucceeds  by  far  the 
beir,  ^  1  he  ill  fuccefs  of  many  who  have  tried  this  mixture, 
^as  being  owing  to  their  not  underftanding  the  right  pro- 

or  ten,  has  been  a 
proportion  trieu  by  many,  and  various  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  fuccefs  of  mixing  oat  with  barley  malt,  by 
tno.e  wno  have  made  thefe  trials,  each  fpeaking  in  abfolute 
terms,  as  it  the -particular  proportion  he  ufed  were  the 
ilandard  meaiure ;  and  ail  mixtures  of  barley  and  oats 
would  fucceed  accordingly. 

Upon  a  careful  enquiry  into  the  effe&s  fince  the  publi¬ 
cation  or  the  preceding  volumes,  it  appears,  that  when  the 
ora  is  mixed  m  a  fmaller  proportion  than  one  eighth,  it  has 
no  i tumble  e.rect  upon  the  beer  ;  that  from  one  eighth  to  one 
-ourth  it  gradually  diminilhes  the  ftrength  cf  the  beer, 

but 
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but  without  giving  it  any  particular  quality  ;  and  that  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  barlev  malt,  and  one  part  oats, 
the  brewing  will  afford  a  very  pleafant  drink,  worth  the 
confideration  of  all  country  gentlemen. 

It  is  laid,  that  in  many  places  a  cuftom  begun  in  Hamp- 
fhire  is  now  prevailing,  which  is  that  of  fowihg  an  equal 
mixture  of  barley  and  oats  to  raife  a  grain  for  malting  ;  but 
by  what  we  have  fcen,  and  according  to  all  we  have  been 
informed  from  thofe  who  have  made  the  trial,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  barley  to  one  oat,  makes  the  befl  drink, 
and  in  this  proportion  we  have  found  alfo  that  thefe  two 
grains  will  grow  moft  favourably  together.  Thefe  are  rea- 
fons  why  this  proportion  fhould  be  recommended  to  all  who 
are  difpofed  to  try  this  pleafant  and  wholefome  kind  of 
drink.  It  may  be,  that  though  this  proportion  is  better 
than  any  other  yet  directed,  future  trials  may  prove  that  a 
little  addition  to  the  one  or  other  article,  may  be  ftili  bet¬ 
ter  ;  this  fubfequent  experience  alone  can  Ihew.  We  propofe 
what  appears  upon  the  experience  we  have  at  prefent  to  be 
the  beft  ;  and  we  may  with  perfect  truth  affure  the  reader, 
that  this  is  worth  his  notice ;  if  he  will  afterwards  try  fmall 
variations,  he  will  inform  himfelf  perfectly  what  is  the 
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Of  the  oak  hud . 


E  have  given  the  farmer  cautions  relating  to  the  poi 


*  »  fonous  and  hurtful  plants  and  trees  which  are  natives 
of  this  country  :  and  have  added  to  the  apeount,  whate¬ 
ver  kind  experience  or  undoubted  authority  has  fhewn  to  be 
of  mifehievous  qualities.  It  was  with  furprize  we  faw, 
in  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Lille,  an  account  delivered  up¬ 
on  his  own  authority,  that  the  oak  was  to  be  added  to  this 
number.  This  gentleman  gives  the  fa£t  upon  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  affirms,  that  having  lopped  fome  pollard  oaks 
of  his  own  in  fpring,  a  number  of  cows  were  killed  with 
feeding  on  them.  'The  fa£I  was  of  fo  much  confequence, 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  fee  it  afeertained  or  refuted  by 
farther  experience*;  and  this  feafon  cattle  have  been  tried  with 
a  few  leaves  of  the  oak.  They  are  not  fond  of  eating  them  ; 
and  when  they  were  induced  to  it  by  mixing  them  with  other 
things,  fome  diforders  have  followed.  Cattle  which  had 
browfed  fome  fmall  wood  alfo  among  which  there  was  oak., 
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which  they  gnawed  with  the  reft,  fell  into  diforders,  from 
which  they  were  difficultly  relieved. 

The  feafon  of  the  oak  being  in  bud  was  paft,  fo  that  the 
exadfc  tryal  could  not  be  made  :  but  it  is  very  probable  what 
this  gentleman  writes  is  true  :  for  the  buds  of  many  trees 
contain  a  much  ftronger  juice  than  any  other  part ;  and  we 
have  feen  that  the  leaves,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  bring 
on  difeafes.  The  buds  of  the  tree  which  we  call  tacama- 
hac  in  our  gardens,  are  covered  with  a  very  ftrong  and  fine 
fcented  refin,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  tree,  in  any  thing  like  that  quantity  ;  and  the  fame 
obfervation  may  be  made  in  regard  to  many  others:  if  this  be 
alfo  the  cafe,  in  refpedt  of  the  oak,  it  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  the  buds  fhould  be  abfolutely  fatal,  when  we  fee  the 
leaves  are  very  pernicious.  Cattle  are  not  fond  of  them 
while  growing,  but  it  feems  that  they  will  gnaw  them  gree¬ 
dily  as  they  lie  to  dry  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  kept  out  of 
their  way  in  that  ftate.  The  ufual  and  natural  tafte  of  the 
oak  is  auftere  and  rough ;  but  I  have  obferved,  that  a  kind 
of  honey  juice  fweats  out  of  it  in  the  lying,  after  it  has 
been  a  few  hours  cut.  Manna  in  this  manner  fweats  out 
from  feyeral  ihrubs  and  trees ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  fweetnefs  may  tempt  the  cattle  to  eat  the  buds  and 
tops  of  the  branches,  which  at  another  time  they  would 
not  have  touched.  Phe  diforders  which  came  on  in  the 
cattle  which  eat  the  oak  leaves  for  thefe  trials,  were  heat 
of  the  fiefh,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  coffivenefs.  They 
were  relieved  by  the  gentleft  of  the  methods  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes,  where  we  have  treated  of  feverifhnefs  and 
coftivenefs  of  cattle.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  moil  of  the 
difeafes  of  cattle,  which  we  are  apt,  as  well  as  the  far¬ 
mers,  to  attribute  to  very  different  caufes,  proceed  from 
their  eating  unwholefome  herbs,  from  which  nature  does 
not  in  all  cafes  preferve  them.  It  is  found  by  this  example 
os  the  Omc,  that  they  win  eat  a  thing,  though  improper  for 
them,  in  one  condition,  which  they  will  not  touch  in 
another  ;  and  we  have  obferved  on  a  former  occafion,  that 
they  will  eat  thofe  very  poifonous  herbs  in  a  frefh  ground, 

which  they  would  have  avoided  in  the  places  where  they 
were  bred.  J 
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SPRING  LAMBS. 

I 

CHAP.  CXXXIV. 

Of  fpring  lambs. 

FRequently  the  ewes  in  early  fpring  have  not  milfe 
enough  for  their  lambs  ;  and  fome times  they  are  of  fo 
untoward  a  difpofition,  that  they  will  not  permit  them  to 
fuck.  In  this  cafe  the  farmers  refource  mu  ft  be  the  feeding 
them  with  cows  milk  ;  and  with  a  little  management,  this 
will  fucceed  extreamly  well,  though  for  want  of  care  and 
attention,  many  have  given  it  up  as  a  thing  impracticable. 

The  common  accident  is,  that  the  cows  milk  runs  thro5 
the  lambs,  without  affording  them  due  nourifhment.  This 
is  owing  partly  to  its  being  too  thick,  and  partly  to  its 
Wanting  that  aftringency,  which  is  in  the  natural  milk  of 
the  ewe. 

It  is  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  cow  to  void  her  ex¬ 
crements  thin  ;  and  of  the  iheep  to  have  them  hard  and 
dry:  and. the  original  of  this  in  the  calf  is  naturally  from 
the  cows  milk.  This  therefore,  if  it  difpofe  the  intef- 
tines,  and  nourifhment  of  the  lamb  in  the  fame  manner* 
throws  it  into  purgings.  To  prevent  this,  the  following 
method  *has  been  found  effectual. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tormentil  root  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  let  it  keep  boiling  gently  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  ftrain  the  liquor.  Mix  one  fourth  part  of  this 
with  the  milk  that  is  given  the  lambs;  and  it  will  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  thinnefs,  and  take  off  its  purging  quality. 
The  lambs  will  feed  upon  this  as  well  and  naturally  as  on 
the  milk  of  the  ewe. 
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O  R, 

Directions  for  the  care  of  his  land  and 
his  flock,  according  to  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year. 


M  O  N  T  H  t  h  e  FIRST. 


J  A  N  U  A  %  Y. 

The  farmer’s  great  dependance  is  upon  his  wheat 
crop  ;  therefore  let  that  employ  his  firft  care. 
When  he  has  had  the  common  advantages  of 
getting  it  into  the  ground  in  September,  October, 
or  November,  it  will  be  now  in  its  natural  condition  of 
growth,  and  will  require  no  affixtance  from  him,  except  the 
care  of  his  fences  for  protection. 

When  it  has  happened  that  he  could  not  fow  his  wheat 
crop  in  thefe  molt  advantageous  months,  let  him  do  it  now. 
I  have  feen  good  crops  from  a  January  fowing,  though  very 
rarely  from  thofe  of  December :  for  in  that  cafe  the  frofts 
have  fo  much  power  over  the  firft  fhoot,  that  they  often 
deftroy  it. 

Let  the  farmer  obferve  this  caution.  Even  January  is 

too  early  for  fuccefsful  fowing  in  open  fields  ;  but  in  warm 

enclofures  it  fucceeds  very  well.  There  are  two  reafons  for 

* 
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this  :  the  crop  will  be  endangered  in  the  expofed  ground, 
while  in  the  firft  ihoot ;  and  it  will  be  late  ripe  for  har- 
veil.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  final! ,  warm,  and  well  fheltered 
inclofures  :  the  young  {hoot  is  defended  there,  and  the  crop 
comes  forward. 

For  this  fowing,  the  ground  muff  be  extr&amly  well  broko 
by  the  tillage  ;  and  the  feed  fhould  be  buried  a  little  deeper 
than  at  other  times  :  it  will  lie  warmer,  and  the  firft  fprout 
will  be  more  out  of  reach  of  froft. 

The  drill  hufbandry  is  much  more  proper  for  fowing 
wheat  in  January,  than  the  common  method  ;  becaufe  by 
that  every  part  of  the  feed  can  be  lodged  at  a  proper  depth. 

A  piece  of  wood-land  intended  for  tillage,  will  be  very 
proper  to  fow  with  wheat  at  this  time.  If  the  ground  be 
cleared  by  the  middle  of  January,  the  crops  will  come  up 
fufficiently  ftrong,  and  anfwer  very  well. 

Thofe  parts  of  the  land  which  are  intended  for  fpring 
crops,  fhould  now  be  turned  up  deep  with  the  plow,  and 
thrown  loofe  on  the  furface.  The  fucceeding  frofts  will 
break  and  mellow  the  foil;  and  it  will  be  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  the  preparing  for  feed  time. 

Lay  on  manures  that  require  the  froft  and  rain  to  break 
them  ;  and  yet  muft  not  be  expofed  too  long  upon  the  fur- 
face.  Soft  chalk,  and  the  fhelly  marks  which  fatten  land, 
very  fpeedily,  may  now  be  laid  on  ;  and  they  fhould  lie 
three  weeks  before  they  are  plowed  in.  Common  chalk, 
and  the  hard  or  tough  clayey  or  ftony  marks,  require  more 
time. 

Plow  up  clav  and  other  tough  foils  twice  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  this  month  ;  and  if  any  thing  of  the  fandy  kind 
have  been  added  as  a  manure,  let  this  feafon  of  plowing  be 
the  more  ftridlly  obferved  :  the  froft  aftifts  greatly  in  loofen- 
ing  the  furface  of  the  clay,  and  letting  it  into  the  land. 

Old  dung  may  very  properly  now  be  brought  upon  the 
land,  that  is  to  receive  a  fpring  cit>p  early.  It  may  lie 
without  damage  a  fortnight  before  it  is  plowed  in,  or  long¬ 
er,  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable. 

Clear  pafture  grounds  from  ftones,  flicks,  bones,  and 
other  kinds  of  rubbifh,  which  have  been  brought  on  by 
accident,  or  with  the  manures,  and  would  hurt  the  crop, 
and  difturb  the  mowers.  Thefe  things  are  eafily  feen  at 
fiich  a  time ;  the  ground  gets  no  damage  by  treading,  and 
labour  is  lefs  wanted  on  other  occafions. 

The  weather  rnuft  in  a  great  meafufe  diredt  the  hufband- 
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man  where  to  employ  his  labour  this  month.  If  the  froft 
be  feverey  he  muff  attend  principally  to  the  management  of 
his  pafture  ground,  becaufe  the  land  in  tillage  will  not 
admit  the  plow,  or  other  implements.  When  it  is  mild, 
he  muff  employ  himfelf  in  the  tillage-  articles  :  and  the 
more  mellow  and  rotten  his  dung  is,  the  better :  grafs 
ground  being  of  different  foils,  admits  with  advantage  a 
diverfity  of  manures. 

Where  the  foil  is  a  fat  loam,  or  a  loam  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  mellow  earth  among  it,  the  beft  of  all  manure 
is  old  dung  and  pond  mud  mixed  together.  This  may  be 
eonfidered  as  the  general  manure  for  thefe  grounds. 

The  molt  favourable  time  of  laying  it  on  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  that  there  may  be  froft  to  diffolve  and 
break  to  pieces  the  harder  parts,  and  that  the  rains  may  walh 
the  whole  into  the  ground,  while  there  is  no  great  power  of 
fun  to  evaporate  the  virtue  of  it  as  it  lies  fpread. 

The  way  of  laying  manure  upon  grafs  ground,  is  to  drop 
it  in  fmall  heaps  at  due  diftance  ;  and  ftrft  employing  la¬ 
bourers  to  break  and  fpread  it  well  by  band,  after  wards  have 
it  worked  over  with  a  bufh  harrow. 

I  his  harrow  is  to  be  lightly  drawn  to  and  fro  about  the 
ground,  till  the  whole  quantity  of  the  manure  be  torn  to 
pieces,  and  fpread  over  the  place  ;  it  will  then  be  foon  bu¬ 
ried  among  tne  riling  fhoots  or  the  grafs,  which  will  grow 
up  apace  from  the  effeft  of  its  enriching  quality,  and  what 
remains  will  have  time  to  get  thoroughly  well  into  the 
ground. 

Whatever  dreffing  we  order  to  be  laid  on  grafs  grounds, 
this,  fo  far  as  its  nature  allows,  is  the  manner  of  fpread - 
ing  it. 

Where  the  grafs  ground  is  very  poor,  this  is  a  good  time 
to  lay  on  manure.  The  in  oft  common  is  dung  :  a  week  af¬ 
ter  this  it  will  be  proper  to  go  over  the  ground  with  a  rol¬ 
ler.  The  weather  will  have  foftened  the  dung  in  the  mean 
time,  and  this,  prefling  it  flat  to  the  ground,  will  prevent 
that  little  evapoiation  which  might  happen  from  the  winds, 
and  render  it  the  more  ready  to  be  waihed  into  the  foil. 

Look  to  every  part  of  the  ground  where  water  may 
lodge,  and  fee  that  the  drains  keep  in  good  order.  There 
is  no  time  when  the  lodging  of  wet  mull  do  more  harm. 
i  he  roots  cannot  bear  it,  becaufe  they  have  lefs  vegetative 

power  than  at  other  feafons  $  and  it  gives  the  frofts  more 
power. 
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Whereever  there  is  any  lodgment  of  this  kind,  fee  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the  old  drains,  or  to 
the  want  of  more  effectual  ones.  Open  the  old,  or  make 
new,  according  to  the  occafion  ;  and  fee  that  every  part  of 
the  ground  has  its  difcharge  before  you  leave  it. 

Next  look  to  the  field  of  artificial  grafies. 

If  the  farmer  have  young  clover  in  a  field,  that  has  Ioofe 
foil,  let  him  look  thoroughly  to  its  condition,  both  in  the  leaf 
and  at  the  root.  If  the  plant  appear  weak,  it  is  moft  pro¬ 
bable  the  earth  lies  Ioofe  about  the  roots.  In  this  cafe,  let 
him  take  the  proper  opportunities  of  turning  in  his  fheep 
upon  it.  They  will  feed  upon  the  plants,  and  warm  the 
roots  with  their  dung  ;  nor  is, this  all  the  advantage. 

The  damage  that  the  fevereft  winter  can  do  to  clover,  is 
not  very  great,  if  the  roots  be  tolerably  covered  :  if  the 
foil  lie  any  thing  clc-fe  about  them,  they  will  get  no  harm; 
and  for  that  reafon  when  the  farmer  finds  danger  of  the 
winter,  with  refpedt  to  a  young  crop  of  clover  that  is  alone, 
his  beft  method  is  to  turn  in  his  fheep  to  eat  it  before  the 
approach  of  the  fievere  feafon.  The  leaves  and  ftalks  which 
would  have  been  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  by  the 
frofts,  and  long  lying  of  the  fnow,  will  have  anfwered 
their  purpofe,  and  been  eaten  ;  and  the  root  being  better 
fecured  than  before,  by  the  trampling  of  the  cattle,  which 
fixes  the  ground  about  it,  will  Hand  perfectly  well  :  and 
having  no  head  to  fupport  during  the  winter,  it  will  fend 
up  its  leaves  and  ftalks  vigoroufly  in  the  fpring. 

This  is  a  feafon  alfo  at  which  fheep  may  be  very  properly 
turned  into  a  field  of  young  faintfoin. 

The  feeding  upon  the  faintfoin  ground  is  an  excellent 
thins;  for  cattle  :  it  is  full  of  a  rich  nourifhment,  and  yet  not 
rank.  It  fattens  them,  without  breeding  diforders.  Spring 
is  the  feafon  when  it  heft  anfwers  this  purpofe,  and  this  is 
moft  convenient  to  the  farmer  :  the  only  caution  he  need 
have  in  this  refpedt,  is  not  to  put  heavy  cattle  upon  it  in 
wet  weather  :  in  any  other  feafon,  when  the  crop  is  well 
eftablifhed,  they  will  not  be  able  to  hurt  it  but  their  feet 
in  fuch  times  will  do  fome  damage. 

Spring  is  the  beft  feafon  for  feeding  large  cattle  upon  it, 
and  the  autumn  and  winter  are  the  moft  proper  for  fheep  : 
this  very  well  anfwers  the  farmer’s  purpofe.  The  great 
fhoot  of  the  fpring  is  fufficient  for  the  cows  and  oxen,  and 
the  crop  recovers  itfelf  fufficiently  for  one  mowing,  after 
which  there  grows  a  young  fhoot  that  ferves  very,  well  for 
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flieep,  at  a  time  when  they  want  it ;  and  they  neither  da¬ 
mage  it  by  their  clofe  eating,  nor  by  their  heavy  treading. 
No  food  fattens  fheep  fo  freely  or  fo  fuddenly  at  that  feafon, 
and  none  is  better  for  oxen. in  fpring,  or  for  milch  cows, 
when  eaten  upon  the  ground,  or  green  in  the  rack  :  it  caufes 
abundance  of  milk,  and  does  not  give  it  that  ftrong  and 
particular  flavour  it  has  from  the  feeding  on  clover. 

The  general  cautions  we  have  given  muff  be  enlarged  or 
retrenched,  according  to  the  foil  and  other  accidents  at¬ 
tending  the  crop.  In  a  dry  foil  and  dry  feafon  large  cattle 
may  be  turned  in  upon  the  growing  crop,  earlier  than  we 
have  faid  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  in  a  moift  foil  they  muff 
be  kept  out  later.  Nothing  eftablifhes  itfelf  more  firmly  in 
the  ground  than  faintf’oin,  giving  it  time  ;  but  when  it  is 
trampled  upon  young,  in  a  damp  ground  and  wet  feafon,  it 
is  damaged  in  inch  a  manner,  as  often  never  to  recover  it 
thoroughly. 

SeleH  a  proper  fpot  of  ground  for  a  crop  of  lucerne. 
We  have,  in  the  preceding  llieets,  given  a  full  account  of 
its  value  ;  and  the  hufbandman  will  find  nothing  is  more  to 
his  advantage  than  railing  it.  He  mu  ft  chufe  a  piece  of 
warm  land  that  lies  high.  A  dry  loam  is  the  bed  foil ;  and 
if  there  be  a  mixture  of  gravel,  there  is  no  difadvantage. 

This  muft  be  prepared  well  by  deep  and  repeated  plow- 
ings,  and  turned  up  to  the  air  to  be  impregnated  by  its 
power  during  a  long  fallow. 

See  that  the  hay  of  the  artificial  grades  keep  dry,  fweet, 
and  in  good  order,  it  will  be  of  excellent  fervice  now  for 
the  cattle  ;  being  richer  and  much  more  nourifhing  than  any 
other  kind. 

If  clover  be  at  any  time  in  danger  from  fro  As,  when  it  is 
Town  among  wheat,  and  is  yet  young,  from  the  earth,  moul¬ 
dering  from  its  root  by  the  froft,  the  corn  itfelf  will  not  be 
feeure  in  the  fame  place  :  and  one  method  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  both ;  the  roller  properly  introduced  and 
carefully  managed,  will  prefs  down  the  earth  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  plants.  i  he  crumbly  foils  are  mod  fubjedl  to  this 
mifchance  ;  therefore  let  him  look  particularly  to  thefe  at  the 
prefent  feafon. 

Gardeners  often  find  that  the  frofls  throw  their  young 
plants  up  out  of  the  ground.  Whatever  happens  there, 
may  alfo  in  the  field  ;  and  the  careful  eye  of  the  farmer  is 
required  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Look  to  the  field  oi  turners,  and  fee  which  will  be 
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fitted  for  feeding  upon  the  ground,  which  for  drawing 
Both  will  do  excellent  fervice  ;  for  it  is  a  feafon  when  all 
kinds  of  cattle  want  good  food ;  and  when  there  is  little  of 
other  kinds  for  them.  ' 

When  they  are  to  be  eaten  upon  the  ground,  let  cribs  be 
fet  up  for  the  holding  of  dry  meat ;  and  in  thofe  fields 
where  they  are  to  be  drawn,  let  the  largeft  be  taken  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  reft  thin’d  by  this  means.  The 
common  pradlice  is  to  begin  atone  comer  of  the  field,  and 
clear  as  they  go  ;  but  it  is  very  wrong.  There  is  no  feafon 
when  roots  do  not  gain  fomething  in  the  ground  ;  and  in 
the  way  we  direct,  while  a  part  are  eating,  the  reft  will  be 
improving  :  for  the  pulling  up  a  part  of  them,  is  a  kind  of 
tillage  for  the  reft. 

If  oxen  or  cows  are  to  be  fattened  in  the  houfe  with  tur- 
neps,  chop  the  roots  (mail,  and  give  them  in  a  trough,  and 
at  the  fame  time  put  hay,  a  little  at  a  time,  in  the  racks  ; 
the  mixture  of  wet  and  dry  meat  is  the  true  method.  Thefe 
cattle  will  require  very  little  water;  nor  fhould  they  be  foli- 
cited  to  drink :  the  turnep  is  juicy,  and  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  in  a  great  meafure. 

Milch  cows  may  be  very  well  fed  at  this  time  of  the  year 
with  turneps,  hay,  and  chaff.  The  common  pradhce  is 
to  mix  grains  with  this  food ;  but  that,  although  it  encreafes 
the  quantity  of  milk,  fpods  the  quality.  The  other  three 
ingredients  give  fufticient  quantity,  and  it  is  excellent  in  its 
kind. 

The  turnep  is  indeed  a  food  almoft  univerfally  ufeful. 
Horfes  will  feed  frefh  upon  the  yellow  turnep,  and  thrive  well 
upon  it ;  and  hogs  may  be  fattened  with  field  turneps  boiled, 
and  the  liquor  made  into  a  marlh  with  bran.  When  they 
are  allowed  to  feed  on  turneps  in  the  field,  there  muft  be 
conftantly  hay  or  pea-ftraw  kept  in  the  racks,  and  thefe 
fhould  be  covered,  that  it  may  always  keep  dry.  The 
fheep  will  feed  partly  on  this,  and  partly  on  the  turneps, 
and  it  will  preferve  them  from  the  rot ;  to  which  wet  food 
always  makes  them  liable. 

If  oxen  or  cows  are  put  into  a  turnep  field  for  fattening, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  choak  themfelves  by 
their  greedinefs.  Tho’  turneps  are  an  excellent  food,  they 
are  not  a  natural  one  ;  and  not  being  accuftomed  to  fuch 
models,  they  will  fwallow  them  fo  large,  that  they  can¬ 
not  get  them  down. 

Surgeons,  when  any  thing  flicks  in  peoples  throats,  force 

it 
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it  down  with  a  long  piece  of  whalebone,  with  a  knot  at 
the  end  ;  and  the  farmer  mull;  be  prepared  to  do  the  fame 
kind  of  fervice  to  his  cattle.  Nothing  is  fo  good  for  this 
purpofe  as  a  dried  bull’s  pizzle,  with  fome  foft  rag,  tied  about 
the  end  in  a  knot.  When  a  bead:  is  perceived  to  be  choak- 
ing  by  a  large  piece  flicking  in  the  throat,  this  inffrument  is 
to  be  thruft  down,  and  it  will  be  relieved  in  a  moment. 

Nothing  exceeds  the  turneps  for  feeding  ewes  that  are 
fuckling  lambs,  whether  in  the  field  or  houfe  :  but  while 
the  ewes  are  big  with  lamb,  they  fhould  not  be  fed  with 
them.  Very  bad  accidents  have  happened  from  it  j  and  not 
only  the  lamb  has  been  loft,  but  often  the  ewe. 

In  very  hard  winters  deer  may  be  fed  with  turneps,  but 
this  muft  be  done  with  moderation  and  care,  otherwife  they 
fall  into  diforders.  We  write  for  the  gentleman  as  well  as 
the  farmer ;  and  this  is  one  very  important  ufe  of  turneps 
in  his  confideration.  Good  hay  muft  be  given  them  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  the  turneps  muft  be  allowed  only  in  mo¬ 
derate  quantity,  otherwife  they  will  feed  too  freely  on  this 
watery  food,  and  fall  into  difeafes. 

If  the  planting  out  of  turneps  for  feed  have  not  been 
done  before,  it  may  properly  be  performed  now.  The 
farmer  muft  chufe  a  mild  day  for  the  feafon,  that  the  earth 
may  work  eafdy  ;  and  he  muft  prepare  the  foil  well  for 
them,  and  not  take  off  any  part  of  the  head  or  upper 
growth.  When  they  are  planted  earlier  for  feed,  it  is 
beft  to  take  off  the  top  pretty  near  the  root,  becaufe  the 
fhoot  will  not  be  injured  ;  but  at  this  time  the  head  for 
flowering  is  formed,  and  muft  not  be  damaged. 

Look  over  fences  very  well  ;  and  where  they  want  re¬ 
pair,  or  have  openings  and  gaps,  let  them  be  flopped  with 
all  diligence  and  attention.  This  is  the  feafon  when  they 
are  moft  ufeful.  The  cold  winds  of  January  will  cut  off  al¬ 
um  ft  any  of  the  tender  kinds ;  and  frofts  locking  up  the 
earth,  lend  ail  forts  of  vermin  about  for  prey. 

Ii  there  be  new  planted  trees,  take  care  they  are  not 
gnawed  and  barked ;  and  if  they  want  more  ihelter  or  de¬ 
fence,  give  it  them. 

Look  over  the  coppice  wood  and  timber  plantation  ;  pick 
away  dead  ftuft,  and  throw  it  on  the  dunghill,  its  value  in 
manure  will  anfwer  the  trouble  of  taking  it  up  ;  and  be 
very  careful  of  the  hedges  round  this  kind  of  growth,  for 
cattle  in  the  prefent  dearth  of  grafs,  will  be  tempted  to  bite 
the  tender  fhoots j  and  this  is  extreamly  detrimental* 
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The  ftock  in  every  kind  will  require  the  mod:  care  at  this 
dead  cold  feafon,  that  is  necefTary  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
They  muft  have  fhelter  as  well  as  food ;  and  the  yard  fcat- 
tered  over  with  draw,  will  very  well  anfwer  this  purpofe 
for  many  kinds  5  the  dung  and  urine  converting  it  into  ma¬ 
nure. 

Where  they  are  fed  upon  turneps  as  they  grow,  there 
muft  be  fome  good  fhelter  for  them  againft  the  winds  and 
driving  fn©w ;  a  hurdle  thickened  with  ftraw-bands,  run 
acrofs  the  place  where  they  feed,  will  be  a  good  help, 
and  they  will  get  on  one  fide  of  it  or  the  other,  as  the 
winds  change. 

If  the  fiih-ponds  are  covered  with  ice,  let  holes  be 
broke,  or  a  fmall  pipe  laid  in,  as  we  have  diredled,  that 
there  may  be  air.  The  bees  muft  be  fed,  if  their  own 
ftock  be  not  fufficient  for  them  ;  and  in  all  thefe  inftances, 
the  farmer  muft  not  grudge  to  fupply  thofe  creatures,  which 
will  afterwards  fupply  him. 

Let  labourers,  for  whom  there  is  no  other  employment, 
be  fent  put  to  pick  up,  and  get  together  manure  of  various 
kinds.  Horfe  dung,  and  the  earth  impregnated  with  their 
urine  in  the  ftaling  places  on  common  roads,  mud  from 
ditch  bottoms,  fheeps  dung  from  the  commons,  and  even 
the  dung  of  poultry,  where  there  is  fufficient  quantity  a- 
bout  the  yard.  Let  them  alfo  be  fent  out  to  pick  up  the 
haulm  of  ufelefs  growths,  and,  when  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  to  grub  up  bufhes  in  the  lefs  valuable  pafture  grounds. 
Thefe  and  the  like  refufe  being  burnt  to  afhes,  and  the 
afhes  mixed  with  fome  pafture  mould  ;  and  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  now  mentioned,  will  make  a  rnoft  rich  and  excellent 
manure. 

Turn  the  dunghills  and  other  heaps  of  manure.  They 
will  get  great  advantage  from  the  air  at  this  feafon ;  and 
there  is  no  time  at  which  they  are  fo  fecure  from  damage, 
by  the  diiiipation  from  the  eftedis  of  fun  and  winds. 

Shrowd  the  pollard  trees,  and  cut  coppice  wood  ,  and 
where  there  is  occafion,  fell  timber.  In  all  fhrowding  at 
thefe  dead  feafons,  be  careful  to  cut  oft'  clean,  and  leave  an 
even  flump  ;  for  the  wet  that  will  fall  cold  upon  it  in  this 
and  the  fucceeding  month,  as  vegetation  has  little  power  at 
the  fame  time,  will  make  its  way  wherever  it  lodges  ;  and 
if  the  Hump  be  rough,  that  will  detain  it,  and  it  will  rot 
that  firft,  and  afterwards  the  whole  head.  It  is  want  of 
this  care  that  renders  pollards  of  fo  little  duration.  If  they 

were 
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were  well  managed,  they  would  furnifii  a  fupply  much 
longer. 

The  fame  rule  mufl  be  obferved  in  cutting  wood  in  gene- 
jal ;  the  bill  or  ax  are  the  beft  inftruments  ;  and  where 
they  leave  any  jagged  furface,  it  mufl  be  cut  down  to  the 
level  fmooth  and  even.  The  rough  work  of  the  faw  fhould 
alfo  he  pared  down  even,  with  fome  one  of  thefe  fharp  in- 
ftruments. 


THE 

Husbandman’s  Kalendar. 


MONTH  the  SECOND. 


FEBRUARY. 

rip  H  E  worft  of  the  dead  feafon  is  now  over,  and  the 
farmer  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  have  a  great  deal  of 
bufinefs  upon  his  hands.  Let  him,  in  the  firft  days  of  this 
month,  prepare  for  it. 

Let  all  his  land  that  is  to  be  Town  in  fpring  have  a  good 
plowing  ;  and  if  he  have  any  that  is  fown  in  the  drill  me¬ 
thod,  with  fpaces  for  the  horfehoeing  hufhandry,  let  him 
now  bring  in  that  ufeful  implement.  Whether  it  be  corn, 
or  any  other  crop,  let  him  plow  up  the  middle  of  each  in¬ 
terval  alone,  not  come  near  the  edges  of  the  rows.  There 
mufl  yet  be  a  good  deal  of  frofl  expected,  and  this  would 
have  too  much  power  upon  the  roots,  if  the  earth  were 
opened  near  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  perfedlly  fafe  at  this  feafon  to 
work  the  middle  of  the  interval,  for  this  will  difpofe  it  to 
give  free  paiTage  to  the  extreme  roots,  which  the  firft  warm 
weather  will  make  the  plants  fend  into  it  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  it  will  be  improving  by  the  additional  expofure  to 
frofl  and  rain. 

It  any  crop  planted  in  the  drill  way  appear  weak  and 
poor,  let  a  day  be  ch^fen  when  the  frofl  is  not  in  the 
ground  3  and  let  hcers  be  lent  in  with  ftrong  handhoes,  to 

work 
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work  on  each  fide  of  the  rows  of  the  crop,  and  draw  up  a 
quantity  of  mould  about  the  ftem. 

This  is  an  advantage  no  crops  can  have  but  thofe  fowi* 
by  the  drill,  becaufe  no  other  Hand  regularly  :  but  it  is  of 
great  benefit.  The  weak  part  of  the  f balks  are  covered  and 
defended  ;  and  now  nourishment  is  given,  the  work  is  very 
eafy,  for  the  ground  breaks  freely  after  the  frofts  and  wet 
of  winter,  and  the  benefit  is  the  fame  that  gardeners  find 
in  earthing  up  the  ftallcs  of  beans,  peafe,  and  the  like. 
Nor  is  the  labour  limited  to  this  fervice  ;  for  this  hoeing 
clears  the  ground  about  the  crop  from  the  firfl:  fhoots  of 
weeds,  which  would  have  been  very  foon  called  up  in  a 
troublefome  manner  by  the  warmth  and  rains  of  fpring  ;  and 
the  feet  of  the  workmen  trample  in  and  deffroy  many 
others. 

This  earthing  up  of  the  flalks,  in  a  great  meafure,  will 
fave  a  fpring  weeding. 

In  thofe  fields  where  the  rows  are  fo  diftant  as  to  admit 
the  horfehoe,  it  will  be  proper  to  purfue  the  fame  pradHce. 
As  that  implement  mull  not  come  near  the  rows,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  give  the  plants  this  afiifiance  by  the 
hand  hoeing  firft.  The  feet  of  the  hoers  will  have  trod 
down  the  earth  in  the  intervals,  but  the  horfehoe  coming  in 
afterwards,  will  turn  it  up  light  again. 

This  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  new  hiifbandry.  If 
a  wheat  field  fown  in  the  common  manner  appear  to  want 
affifiance,  another  method  muff  be  ufed.  A  light  fprinkling 
of  fome  very  rich  manure  is  the  only  refource  in  that 
cafe. 

What  I  have  found  moil  fuccefsful  is  this  :  fome  pond 
mud,  paflure  mould,  pigeons  dung,  and  coal  foot.  Thefe 
being  mixt  in  equal  quantities,  let  a  labourer  early  in  the 
morning,  toward  the  end  of  this  month,  when  there  is  a 
profpedb  of  rain,  go  over  the  field,  taking  care  how  he 
treads,  and  fprinkle  this  mixture  in  the  manner  of  fowing. 

It  will  give  an  immediate  ftrength  and  warmth  to  the 
foil  ;  the  rains  will  diffolve,  and  waft  it  to  the  roots  ; 
and  the  field  will  fhew  the  confequence,  by  the  colour 
of  the  plants  changing  from  their  yellowifh  to  a  deep 
ftrong  green. 

This  care  being  taken  of  the  wheat,  in  whatever  Hate, 
let  him  next  confider  whether  he  Hill  wants  to  put  any  feed 
of  this  moffc  valuable  of  all  crops  into  the  ground.  It  may 
yet  be  done  with  fuccefs  under  a  proper  management. 

In 
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In  the  firft  place,  wheat  can  only  be  Town,  with  any 
profpeht  of  fuccefs  at  this  feafon,  upon  land  that  lies  high 
and  dry  ;  that  is  well  enclofed,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
He  who  fhould  attempt  a  crop  m  this  way,  upon  ft  iff?  wet, 
or  low  ground,  will  be  certainly  difappointed.  There  are 
crops  enough  fit  for  every  foil  and  feafon,  therefore  let  not 
the  farmer,  by  an  ill  choice,  difappoint  himfelf,  and  then 
complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  profeftion. 

If  he  chufe  more  wheat,  and  have  a  piece  of  well  en¬ 
clofed  land  that  lies  warm  and  dry,  and  is  light  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  good  heart,  let  him  not  be  afraid  to  fow  it, 
becaufe  the  feafon  is  advanced  to  February. 

The  propereft  ground  of  all  is,  where  wood  has  been 
grubbed  up  ;  after  a  turnep  crop  alfo  it  will  fucceed  very  well 
for  fuch  land  as  we  have  named  :  after  thefe  growths  the 
ground  is  eafily  put  in  order.  Where  a  turnep  crop  has 
been  juft  eaten  upon  the  ground,  the  dung  and  urine  of  the 
creatures  which  have  fed  upon  it,  ferves  as  a  manure,  and 
the  cover  of  the  plants  has,  in  fome  meafure,  lightened  the 
foil.  A  little  tillage,  after  thefe  advantages,  and  .at  this  fea¬ 
fon  of  the  year,  will  bring  it  into  good  condition,  and  the 
fpring  rains  will  fufficiently  promote  its  growth. 

If  the  foil  be  not  quite  fo  dry  and  light  as  we  recommend, 
the  more  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  management  of  it.  In 
this  cafe  it  is  but  to  work  with  a  double  plow,  and  fow 
the  grain  upon  threebout  ridges. 

In  other  cafes,  where  the  foil  is  proper,  it  will  be  heft 
to  fow  it  ih  bread  lands.  As  foon  as  the  feed  is  harrowed 
in,  let  the  farmer  look  to  his  dunghills  for  the  beft  old  rot¬ 
ten  manure,  and  fpread  a  covering  of  this  lightly  over  the 
whole  field. 

If  there  be  the  convenience  of  employing  a  fold  upon  it, 
the  advantage  would  be  very  great.  For  thefe  light  lands 
want  treading,  and  the  fheep  will  be  at  the  fame  time  do¬ 
ing  this  fervice,  and  enriching  the  ground  :  the  feed  will  be 
better  defended  againft  frofts  and  vermin  ;  and  its  ftioot 
will  be  heartened,  not  delayed  by  this  pradlice.  Birds  would 
be,  in  a  great  meafure,  kept  away  by  the  fheep  and  their 
necefifary  attendance  :  and  as  the  feafon  advances  when  they 
will  have  peafe  and  the  like  large  feeds,  wheat  will  be  in 
lefs  danger. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  benefit  in  forcing  the  firft  growth 
of  wheat  that  is  fown  fo  late  as  this,  for  it  is  in  danger  of 
mildews  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  more  than  fuch 
i  as' 
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As  has  taken  an  earlier  growth  ;  but  the  giving  it  a  quick 
and  ftrong  ilioot  at  firft,  anfwers  this  purpofe,  and  puts  it 
upon  a  level  with  that  which  has  been  longer  in  the 
ground. 

CD  ^  ^ 

Next  month  will  be  the  great  time  of  getting  barley  into 
the  ground  ;  therefore  let  the  land  be  well  and  carefully 
prepared  for  it  in  this. 

Oats  may  be  Town  with  great  advantage  now  upon  all 
kinds  of  land  that,  are  proper  for  that  crop. 

Beans  and  peafe  are  now  to  be  Town,  and  they  will  come 
tip  without  hazard  ;  and  be  ripe  in  good  feafon.  The 
bean  fhould  be  put  in  the  fir  ft  or  fecond  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  according  as  the  feafon  is,  fooner  or  later,  mild  enough. 
Beans  are  apt  to  fuffer  in  dry  fummers,  but  thofe  crops  are 
moft  damaged  which  have  trie  leaft  growth  ;  therefore  let 
them  be  put  in  early :  they  will  not  fuffer  from  the  cold  $ 
and  the  wet  will  fet  them  to  fpeedy  growing. 

A  very  fafe  practice  is  the  fowing  beans  and  peafe  in  the 
fame  field,  for  if  one  of  thefe  crops  fails,  the  other  will 
fucceed ;  and  having  fo  much  the  mdre  room,  will  make 
up  by  its  produce  for  the  want  of  the  other.  Cold  rains  in 
May  deflroy  many  crops  of  peafe  ;  but  beans  are  not  hurt 
by  them,  and  they  will  anfwer  in  the  place  of  both  where 
the  other  fails. 

The  difference  of  foil  however,  muff  be  attended  to  in 
this  matter,  for  that  feafon  may  be  very  proper  with  one 
kind  of  land,  which  is  not  with  another. 

Thus,  in  heavy  land,  peafe  cannot  properly  be  Town 
with  beans  in  the  beginning  of  February  :  the  wet  is  too 
long  detained  in  thefe  foils,  and  if  froft  comes  on  upon 
this,  the  crop  of  peafe  will  be  loft.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wet  favours  the  young  fhoot  of  the  bean,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  that  crop. 

The  bean  will  bear  other  mixtures  in  the  crop  befide 
peafe  ;  and,  in  particular,  oats :  it  is  a  very  good  practice1 
to  low  thefe  together  :  they  will  take  their  growth  very 
kindly  upon  the  fame  fpot,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufed, 
they  do  very  well  together  for  horfes. 

The  grafs  lands  will  require  the  farmer’s  eye  at  this 
feafon,  for  he  muff  think  of  the  fucceed ing  hay.  The 
common  manure  of  pond  mud  and  dung  may  very  well  be 
laid  on  this  month,  beft  toward  the  beginning :  and  where 
the  grafs  is  thin,  fome  rotten  mould  from  under  a  hay 
Vol,  IV.  '  Y  Hack 
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flack  is  a  very  good  addition  ;  becaufe  it  contains  feeds  of 
the  hay,  befide  being  itfelf  an  excellent  and  rich  manure. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  let  deep  rooting  weeds' 
be  taken  up  ;  and  if  any  fhrubs  have  been  differed  to  (land, 
let  them  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner. 
When  rains  have  fallen,  let  hones  and  other  rubbifti  that 
have  come  on  with  the  manure  or  otherwife,  be  taken  oft' ; 
and  if  there  be  new  mole-hills  railed  or  ant-hills,  let  them 
be  cut  down  and  levelled,  and  let  the  workman  carry  hay 
feed  and  fome  mould  from  the  bottom  of  a  hay  hack  with 
him  :  let  him  fcatter  on  fome  feed  wherever  he  has  made 
the  ground  bare  by  cutting  up  thefe  incumbrances,  and 
ftrew  over  it  fome  of  the  hay  hack  mould  ;  then  treading, 
it  in  with  his  feet,  let  him  leave  the  reft  to  nature.  This- 
will  foon  be  the  richeft  part  of  the  ground. 

Where  the  leet  of  heavy  cattle  have  made  holes  in  the 
moift  furface,  breaking  through  the  turfi';  let  the  ground 
be  rolled,  and  fuch  cattle  be  kept  oft'  in  wet  weather,  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  the  fpring. 

If  a  wheat  ilubble  field  have  been  plowed  up  after  har- 
veft  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop  of  barley,  it  muft  be  now  well 
wrought  again  to  prepare  it  for  the  laft  management  in  the 
next  month,  when  the  feed  is  to  be  put  into  the  ground. 

In  this  and  all  the  piowings  at  the  prefent  cold  feafony 
let  the  farmer  regard  the  weather.  A  great  deal  of  fnow 
or  heavy  rains  fliould  make  him  poftpone  this  work  at  any 
time,  three  or  four  days,-  or  more  if  requiftte  ;  for  it  is  not 
only  inconvenient  at  thofe  times,  but  hurtful.  The  beft: 
of  all  is  in  a  dry  feafon,  when  there  has  been  a  good 
deaj  of  froft ,  but  the  thaws  have  fattened  the  ground  fince. 
In  that  cafe  the  plow  cuts  eafily,  and  no  clod  falls  from 
the  (hare,  but  breaks  and  moulders  to  pieces  as  it  falls  :  this 
makes  tiie  ground  ready  to  receive  the  next  influences  of 
ti*c  fun,  ciir,  rains  and  Inows  $  and  one  well  timed  plowing 

ol  this  kind  will  do  as  mucn  as  two  that  fhall  be  performed 
at  random. 

f  his  month  fow  vetches  of  the  feveral  kinds  :  they  will 
ill 00 1  quickly,  and  toon  cover  the  ground.  Once  weedin°r 
-when  they  ft;  it  come  up,  will  be  required,  and  no  more  ; 
after  tins  they  will  taxe  care  of  theinfelves  ;  and  flickering 
the  giouna  will,  at  the  fame  time,  prevent  the  growth  of 
tytedo,  and  rnehow  it  all  over.  They  root  fo  lightly,  that 
they  exhauft  very  little  of  the  ftrength  of  the  mould  ;  and 
the7  fuffbi  nothing  elfe  to  exhauft  it.  The  crop  they 
1  yield 
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yield  is  profitable,  and  the  land  is  fit  for  a  better  after 
them. 

This  month  run  the  horfehoe  between  the  rows  of  faint- 
foin,  lucerne,  and  the  other  large  growing  artificial  grafles. 
T  hey  are  preparing  for  their  fpring  (hoot,  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  will  give  them  great  vigour,  if  weeds  be  rifen  among 
the  young  crops  of  them  in  the  rows,  it  will  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  have  them  now  pulled  up  by  hand.  As  the  crop 
grows  at  regular  difiances,  this  will  be  very  eafy  ;  and  it 
will  not  require  to  be  repeated. 

Where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  give  the  ground  a  fe- 
cond  plowing  for  oats,  let  it  be  done  now.  The  farmer 
fhould  not  grudge  the  expence  of  this  when  he  fows  oats 
alone,  for  the  return  in  the  crop  will  abundantly  pay  the 
advance  in  charge.  When  clover  is  to  be  fowed  with  the 
oats,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  this  double  plowing: 
and  the  firft  week  in  February  is  the  beft  time  for  the  fe~ 
cond  plowing,  and  tor  getting  the  feed  into  the  ground. 

If  the  farmer  find  it  convenient  to  change  a  piece  of  pat 
ture  land  into  tillage,  this  is  a  good  feafon  for  plowing  it 
up  for  an  oat  crop.  Let  the  four  coultered  plow  be  ufed  : 
and  after  the  work  is  well  performed  by  it  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  the  oats  may  be  fowed  very  fuccefsfully  at 
the  end. 

If  there  be  a  defign  of  draining  bogs  or  other  wet  land, 
this  is  a  good  time  for  beginning  the  work.  It  will  be  ea- 
fy  to  fee,  after  the  wet  of  a  winter,  where  the  difcharge 
mofl  neceffary,  and  where  it  may  be  beft  made,  and  the 
ground  will  now  cut  eafiiy. 

This  improvement  of  land  is  fo  great ;  and  when  under¬ 
taken  upon  rational  principles,  is  fo  eafy,  and  fo  certain, 
that  it  is  wonderful  more  of  it  is  not  done.  In  grounds 
that  are  only  boggy  fron;  their  fituation,  no  more  is  necef¬ 
fary  but  draining,  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  other 
land  ;  in  abfolute  bogs,  whofe  nature  is  not  like  that  of 
common  mould,  the  talk  is  more  tedious  ;  but  even  thefe 
may  be  reduced  to  good,  and  the  charge  attending  this  is 
always  worth  while,  becaufe  the  original  value  is  little  or 
nothing. 

In  the  pafture  and  meadow  grounds,  if  the  foil  be  ex- 
haufted,  if  it'  have  been  left  unmanured,  or  from  any  other 
caufe  the  farmer  is  afraid,  he  fhail  have  but  a  poor  crop  of 
hay  the  fucceeding  fummer.  Let  him  now  fprinkle  foot 
upon  the  ground  \  the  rains  will  wafh  it  thoroughly  in  $ 

Y  2  and 
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and  the  quantity,  colour,  and  firmnefs  of  the  fhoot,  will 
icon  fhew  him  that  he  has  not  rnifemployed  the  expence  of 
this  dreiling„ 

If  any  piece  of  pafture  ground  be  over-run  with  roofs, 
hrft  examine  whether  a  lodgment  of  wet  be  not  the  caufe, 
and  if  it  be,  remove  it ;  then  ftrew  on  coal  afhes,  and 
they  will,  at  the  fame  time,  burn  up  the  mofs  and  nourifft 
the  grafs. 

If  wheat,  on  apiece  of  dry  ground,  want  refrefhment 
at  this  time  of  its  growth,  nothing  gives  it  more  fpeedilv 
than  lime.  ’  &  b  F  * 

There  is  alfo  another  advantage,  which  is,  that  it  de- 
llroys  iniedfs.  1  here  is  a  fmall  vermin,  which,  at  this' 
feafon,  gnaws  off  the  fhoots  of  wheat  juft  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  fome  grounds  it  does  great  mif- 
chief.  It  is  chiefly  in  dry  foils  this  creature  lives,  and  for 
the  tame  reafon  it  is  moft  hurtful  in  dry  Teafons  :  wet  kills  it. 

Lime,  from  a  different  caufe,  has  the  fame  efFedt;  and 
I  have  teen  a  whole  crop  that  was  in  danger  from  it,  great¬ 
ly  recovered  and  abfolutely  fecured  from  farther  mifchief  by 
this  practice.  If  rains  follow  the  fprinkling  on  of  the 
.lime,  H.arce  one  of  thefe  infedfs  in  a  million  efcapes  death. 

ft.  his  is  a  feafon  at  which  farmers  often  turn  in  fheep 
upon  their  wheat,  and  very  properly  fometimes  ;  but  they 
do  not  manage  this  matter  with  iufHcient  difcretion.  The 
advantage  to  the  fheep  is  very  great,  becaufe  the  food  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  fattens  weathers,  and  fupplies  the  ewes  with  milk 
beyond  any  other  food  :  this  alfo  is  a  feafon  when  other 

oo  s  are  in  a  manner  ex  ha  lifted,  and  therefore  this  is  dou¬ 
bly  valuable. 

Thefe  .are  the  Conftderations  which  lead  the  farmer  to 
the  pradtice,  and  when  this  can  be  done  without  damage 
to  the  crop,  they  are  very  weighty  and  great  ones.  But 
that  muft  be  carefully  called  into  the  account.  The  pro- 
pereft  wheat  crops  for  this  fervice,  are  thofe  which  have 
been  fown  m  September  or  Odtober.  Thefe  have,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  prefen t  month,  a  tall  and  ftrong  fhoot  ; 
and  the  danger  is  their  running  up  too  faft,  not  their  being 
iaie  I  ins  is  prevented  by  eating  them  off,  and  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  no  danger  or  damage  whatfoever.  The  fheep 

n  n°n  l  mm  CfS  eaVes’  thefe  would  &dc  of  themfelves 
u,  the  ftalk  fhot  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  and  it  is  bet- 

tc^they  fhoind  feed  fo  valuable  a  part  of  the  ftock. 

I  he  belt  furls  and  land  that  is  moft  in  heart,  give  the 

fair  eft 
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faired  opportunities  for  this  pradlice  :  for  it  is  in  fuch  on" 
3 y  the  wheat  is  in  clanger  from  growing  too  fad  :  on  the 
contrary,  in  land  where  the  wheat  grows  flowly  and  weak" 
ly,  this  mud  by  no  means  be  allowed,  for  weeds  will  over 
power  it  before  it  fhoots  for  the  dalk  after  this  eating.  On 
the  contrary,  there  rife  more  and  better  dalles  always  after 
feeding  in  the  proper  lands. 

Look  over  the  hedges,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and 
thofe  which  require  plaifhing  fhould  now  have  that  drefi- 
flng.  From  feven  to  ten  years  is  the  time  of  growth  which 
makes  them  want  it  $  fooner  or  later  according  to  the  foil 
and  the  fhrubs. 

If  the  farmer  have  a  defign  of  planting  on  any  part  of 
the  ground,  whether  it  be  timber  or  fruit  trees,  this  is  a 
very  good  time  for  it.  And  to  avoid  the  mifearriages  of  o- 
thers,  which  are  more  common  in  planting  than  in  any  o- 
ther  article,  let  him  carefully  regard  the  cautions  we  have 
given  in  the  former  volumes.  Let  him  fuit  the  trees  to  the 
foil,  and  never  attempt  to  force  nature  to  bear  what  is  againd 
her  original  courfe. 

Let  the  trees  be  brought  from  a  foil  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that,  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  but  fomewhat  poor¬ 
er.  Let  there  be  large  holes  opened  for  their  reception, 
the  mould  well  broken,  and  carefully  laid  in  among  the 
roots  ;  and  the  tree  not  planted  too  deep.  Let  it  be  fe- 
cured  by  a  good  dake,  and  defended  from  gnawing  of  cat¬ 
tle.  In  the  trimming  it,  let  regard  be  had  to  the  fliane  it 
is  intended  finally  to  have,  and  neither  let  too  much  top 
be  left  nor  cut  it  too  clofe.  Moderation  is  the  rule.  He 
is  very  idle  who  fuppofes  a  tranfplanted  tree  can  bear  the 
fame  head  it  did  before  removal.  But  the  common  ralh 
ufe  of  the  knife  is  as  wrong  as  this.  If  diffident  fhoots  be 
not  left  on  to  draw  up  the  fap,  the  courfe  of  vegetation  is 
impeded,  and  this  is  as  wrong  as  to  leave  on  a  quantity  of 
boughs  which  mud  die. 

Where  ditching  or  any  other  kind  of  digging  is  going 
on,  let  the  careful  hufbandman  overlook  the  work  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  examine  the  earth  which  is  thrown  up  : 
he  may  this  way  make  difeoveries  that  may  enrich  him. 
We  have  given  the  marks  and  characters  of  the  various 
kinds  of  valuable  earths,  or  fubdances  found  in  the  earth, 
and  let  him  driCtly  attend  to  them.  Marie  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  is  fuppofed,  it  is  to  be  had  in  a  thoufand  places, 

Y  3  for 
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for  any  one  wherein  it  is  known  j  and  the  advantage  of 
fuch  a  difcovery  is  very  evident. 

He  will  fee,  by  thefe  examinations,  w7hat  earths  he  has 
upon  the  ground  that  can  be  ferviceable  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  others,  and  it  is  poffible  he  may  make  more  im¬ 
portant  difcoveries. 

In  cutting  drains  for  boggy  ground,  let  him  obferve  whe¬ 
ther  the  earth  under  the  furface  be  of  the  peat  kind  :  if  it 
be  truly  fuch,  he  has  the  gfeateft  advantage  in  draining  the 
bog,  for  the  peat  pays  the  charge. 

In  the  yard  let  the  good  houfewife  fee  to  her  early  broods  : 
they  will  require  more  of  her  care  than  thofe  which  come 
at  a  warmer  feafon  ;  but  in  this,  as  all  other  inflances,  where 
pains  are  rightly  taken,  the  price  of  the  thing  much  more 
than  returns  the  charge  and  labour. 

As  the  feafon  advances  in  warmth,  the  innumerable  ar* 
my  of  devourers  of  the  infedf  kind,  will  be  rihng  upon  the 
farmer  ;  but  due  care  will  deflroy  a  vaft  many  of  them  at 
this  time.  The  good  ufe  of  the  roller  in  the  plowed  lands 
will  crufh  them  as  they  hatch,  and  a  few  days  labour  fe~ 
cure  the  crop  for  the  fummer.  The  beetle  kind  are  firfl 
worms,  and  many  of  thele  are  very  deftruHive  in  tillage 
land.  This  feafon  brings  them  toward  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  they  perifh  under  the  weight  of  the  roller  like 
the  flugs.  The  beft  time  of  the  day  is  in  the  morning 
very  early,  for  they  are  then  upon  the  furface  or  clofe  under 
it.  Afterwards  they  go  deeper,  and  the  roller  paffes  over 
the  place  without  hurting  them. 

The  advantage,  to  the  crop  from  this  praHice  is  much 
more  than  the  deftroying  of  thefe  vermin,  for  it  preffes  the 
earth  to  the  roots  which  the  froft  had  loofened. 

Thefe  are  the  advantages  of  rolling  corn  lands,  and  this 
is  the  time  of  doing  it,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  is  the 
proper  time  of  eating  off  the  growth  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  growth, 
isf  leaves,  Trot  "ft  a  Iks  ;  for  in  cafe  the  ftalks  were  formed, 
and  had  any  degree  of  firmnefs,  the  roller  would  break  them, 
and  they  would  very  difficultly  recover  it. 
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MONTH  the  THIRD. 
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MARC  H. 

IF  a  crop  of  wheat  be  intended  yet  to  be  put  into  die 
ground,  the  farmer  muft  employ  all  poflible  attention  to 
its  growth,  or  he  cannot  expedl  it  to  be  ripe  in  time.  Nor 
js  this  all  the  hazard  :  from  the  very  hour  of  committing 
it  to  the  ground  to  its  gathering,  it  is  expofed  to  more  ha¬ 
zards  than  what  is  (own  at  any  other  feafon. 

Thefe  are  reafojis  why  the  farmer  fhould  never,  by 
choice,  defer  a  wheat  crop  fo  late  as  March  ;  but  there 
are  occafions  which  may  require  it :  for  the  accidents  and 
circum dances  which  may  influence  a  particular  perfon,  are 
endlefs. 

In  this  cafe  the  hope  of  fuccefs  will  depend  upon  three 
things,  the  choice  of  feed wt he  manner  of  fowing  it,  and 
the  enriching  of  the  ground  while  the  crop  is  growing. 

The  feed  wheaj:  mult  be  chofen  from  fuch  kinds  as  ar& 
fhort  in  the  ftalk,  that  the  land  may  have  as  little  as  pof- 
Able  to  fupply  befide  the  ear. 

It  muft  be  fown,  if  the  common  way  of  hufbandry  be 
followed,  in  two-bout  lands  from  the  hand  without  har¬ 
rowing  afterwards,  or  under  thorough,  that  is,  to  fow  it  by 
broad  calls  over  all  the  land  as  foon  as  it  is  harrowed,  and 
plow  it  in  afterwards.  Thefe  are  the  true  methods  on  good 
loamy  foils  ;  but  where  the  ground  is  very  light  and  brittle, 
it  may  very  well  be  done  with  a  narrow  plow,  throwing 
it  by  broad  call  and  harrowing  it  in. 

No  corn  is  fo  much  in  danger  to  be  devoured  by  birds, 
as  wheat  that  is  fown  at  this  time  of  the  year  :  and  in  the 
common  way  of  management  thefe  are  the  bed:  methods 
of  fecuring  it  by  the  manner  of  fowing.  The  drill  hui- 
bandry  fucceeds  much  better,  and  there  are  alfo  other  ad«* 

Y  4.  vantages 
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vantages  very  confiderable  which  fhould  recommend  this 
pradtice  ;  but  of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  prefently. 

Suppofmg  it  committed  in  tiie  common  way  to  the  ground 
by  either  of  thefe  methods,  the  farmer  muff  give  it  a  good 
top  dreffing  of  the  richefl  ingredients,  to  promote  its  {hoot¬ 
ing  fail  and  firong,  that  in-may,  in  fome  degree,  get  upon 
a  level  during  the  fummer  with  that  which  was  fown  in 
more  favourable  time. 

In  the  drill  method,  where  fpaces  are  left  for  the  horfehoe 
to  come  between,  the  feed  lies  fecure,  and  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  of  giving  it  continual  fupplies  of  nourifhment. 
Every  time  the  intervals  are  turned  up  by  the  hoe  plow,  a 
frefli  fund  of  nourifhment  is  given  to  the  plants,  and  they 
fhew  it  by  a  fudden  growth. .  'This  way  it  is  eafy  to  bring 
a  crop  of  a  proper  kind  of  wheat  fown  in  March,  to  the 
fame  degree  of  forwardnefs  by  the  end  of  fummer,  which 
thofe  have  which  were  fown  in  the  common  way  naturally, 
and  this  is  the  only  method  in  which  it  can  be  done  with 
certainty.  The  hazards  are  too  great  in  the  other  way, 
for  the  farmer’s  ever  running  the  chance  winery  he  can  a- 
void  it. 

Sow  barley  this  month  upon  the  ground  we  have  diredf- 
cd  to  be  prepared  for  it.  If  the  loll  be  dry  and  not  rich, 
the  drill  plow  is  always  to  be  preferred  on  this  occafion. 
Hoeing  is  eafy  in  thefe  lands1 ;  and  where  only  the  common 
hand  hoeing  is  intended,  thefe  rows  laid  regularly  in  by  the 
drill,  will  give  opportunity  to  doing  it  w  th  the  great-eft 
eafe  and  advantage.  But  the  true  method  is  to  drill  the 

O 

feed  at  fuch  diftances,  as  to  give  room  for  the  hoe  plow  in 
the  intervals,  which  deltroys  weeds,  and  feeds  the  crop  be¬ 
yond  al]  manures,  and  at  a  much  lefs  expence. 

The  fecond  week  in  March  is  a  very  good  time  for 
fowing  barley  in  low  and  fomewhat  moift  grounds. 

Oats  may  alfo  be  very  properly  fown  this  month,  and 
the  later  peafe  fhould  be  put  into  the  ground  before  the 
middle  of  March.  The  maple  and  union  pea  are  of  this 
kind,  and  fhould  never  be  put  in  fooner  than  this. 

The  vetch  kind  and  lentils  may  be  fown  alfo  this  month 
with  fuccefs. 

1  The  firft  week  in  March,  or  if  the  feafon  be  fevere,  the 
second,  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  time  for  the  fowing 
of  clover. 

In  wheat  crops  it  may  be  very  well  fowed  at  this  feafon, 

for 
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for  the  roller  may  yet  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  ;  and  this  will 
prefs  down  the  clover  feed  fufficiently  into  the  mould  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  will  lay  if  clofer  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

About  the  middle  of  March  plow  up  the  intervals  of  the 
faintfoine  and  lucerne  grounds,  which  have  been  fown  by 
the  drill  for  that  purpofe.  This  will  clear  the  ground  from 
the  firft  fhoots  of  weeds,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  furnifh- 
ing  the  crop  with  a  freih  fupply  of  nourifhment. 

Failure  ground  will,  this  month,  require  a  great  deal  of 
the  hufbandman’s  regard.  When  he  fhall  fhut  it  up  for  hay 
is  an  article  of  importance  ;  but  the  reafons  may  be  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  in  various  cafes,  that  no  exadt  day  can  be  named. 

Let  the  ground  be  cleared  from  all  forts  of  rubbifh,  and 
carefully  and  well  rolled.  This  is  a  feafon  at  which  the 
roller  has  the  greateft  advantages.  The  feet  of  cattle  will 
ha,ve  made  fome  impreffion,  and  the  ants,  moles,  and 
worms  will  be  throwing  up,  and  railing,  according  to  their 
various  natures,  hills  and  lumps  of  foil,  fuch  as  the  far¬ 
mer  has,  with  fo  much  care,  before  cleared  away. 

If  the  care,  we  have  before  direded,  have  been  taken 
of  the  ground,  the  inequalities  of  this  kind  can  be  but  new 
and  final],  and  in  that  cafe  the  ufe  of  a  heavy  roller  is  an 
excellent  prefervation.  The  ground  will  now  be  mellow 
from  the  frofts  and  wet,  from  the  flows  and  rains  :  it  will 
therefore  eafdy  receive  the  impreffion  of  the  roller,  and 
thefe  new  raifed  heaps  of  earth  will  be  crushed  flat  at  once. 
The  ants  will  be  deftroyed  in  a  great  meafure  alfo  by 
the  operation,  and  thefe  are  the  word:  of  all  this  kind  of 
vermin. 

Let  thiftles,  which  now  fhew  their  large  leaves,  he  drawn 
up  with  their  roots.  The  condition  of  the  ground  alfo  fa¬ 
vours  this  ;  and  the  necedary  treading  upon  the  grafs  in  do¬ 
ing  it,  will  produce  no  damage.  If  there  be  bulhes  fpring- 
ing  up  in  any  part  near  the  hedges  from  the  running  roots 
of  the  Ihrubs,  let  thefe  alfo  be  treated  as  weeds  of  the  woiffi: 
kinds,  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

Brambles  will  take  root  at  the  ends  of  their  branches, 
when  thefe  droop  and  touch  the  ground  ;  and  thus  the 
hedge  will  be,  brought  forward  into  the  field  to  the  great 
lofs  of  ground  to  the  carelefs  farmer.  Thefe  mud  be  torn 
up  as  the  red' :  all  this  fhould  be  done  juft  before  the 
ling,  and  thus  the  whole  foot  will  be  clear  and  free 
for  the  growth  of  thq  hay  j  the  furface  will  be  level. 
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and  the  mowers  will  be  able  to  cut  an  inch  clofer  to  the 
ground  than  they  would  do  if  it  had  been  negledfed. 

If  the  farmer  would  know  the  importance  of  this,  let  him 
compute  what  proportion  an  inch  bears  to  the  full  growth 
of  his  grafs.  He  will  find  this  is  the  addition  of  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  quantity* 

T urn  and  make  up  the  dunghills,  and  other  collections 
of  manure  and  compoft,  add  to  them  the  cleanings  of 
ditches,  and  the  refufe  of  the  yard  and  garden  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  throw  up  the  liquor  which  runs  from  them  all  over 
the  furface.  The  rains  make  a  great  deal  of  this  drain  off 
at  the  prefent  feafcn,  and  it  carries  away,  if  fuffered  to 
run  to  wade,  a  great  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  manure.  On 
the  contrarv,  when  it  is  thus  from  time  to  time  thrown  up¬ 
on  the  heap,  it  affifts,  improves,  and  renews  the  fermen¬ 
tation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  manure  of  great  value,  which 
are  now  in  their  higheffffate  of  perfection.  Thefe  are  fea 
weed  ;  and  the  fpawn  of  fhell  fifh.  The  fpring  winds  drive 
them  both  in  vaft  abundance  to  the  fhores,  and  up  the 
months  of  rivers,  and  the  farmer  Ihpuld  not  mils  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gathering  them. 

The  fpawn,  and  the  more  tender  kind  of  fea  weed,  are 
excellent  for  prefent  ufe  when  a  crop  requires  the  affill- 
ance  of  a  top  drefiing.  They  diffolve  eafily  with  the  rains, 
and  the  fun  has  not  yet  power  to  exhale  their  virtue. 

The  other  kinds  of  tougher  weeds  fhctdd  be  made  up 
into  a  heap  with  earth  ;  or  mixed  in  the  common  dung¬ 
hills  when  they  are  turned  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  which  methods  they  make  an  excellent  manure  for 
autumn. 

Among  the  top  drefiings  that  may  be  ufed  to  a  weak 
crop  at  this  time,  old  woollen  rags  come  under  confidera- 
tion,  and  they  are  of  very  great  fervice.  No  manure  is 
more  apt  to  lofe  its  virtue  when  laid  on  in  a  hot  dry  feafon  ; 
becaufe  a  great  deal  of  it  is  owing  to  the  perfpiration  of  the 
people  who  have  worn  them  ;  and  this  being  of  a  volatile 
nature,  is  eafily  railed  with  the  heat :  at  this  time  of  the 
year  there  is  ufually  rain  in  abundance,  and  not  much  heat , 
therefore  the  faline  parts  diffolve  and  are  carried  into  the 
ground,  giving  a  frefh  flrength  to  the  roots  of  the  crop, 
juff  when  they  are  about  to  make  their  moft  important 
fhoot. 

Hogs  dung  is  another  of  the  manures,  which?  for  the 
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fame  reafon,  fucceeds  excellent  when  fprinkled  over  a  crop 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  No  dung  is  fo  loofe  or  light  as 
this.  The  fun  and  winds  in  dry  feafons  prefently  reduce  it 
in  a  manner  to  chaff ;  and  the  virtue  is  loft  :  but  at  this  fea- 
fon,  this  light  part,  in  which  confifts  its  value,  is  not  eva¬ 
porated,  but  wafhed  into  the  ground. 

The  farmer  who  has  bank  fences,  muft  now  look  to  them 
with  care.  The  frofts  and  the  fucceeding  rains  have  moul¬ 
dered  and  wafhed  them  away  in  fome  places ;  and  often 
the  blowing  down  of  a  flump,  or  the  tearing  up  by  boys, 
will  have  taken  away  a  piece  of  the  bank  with  it.  This  is 
the  feafon  in  which  the  repair  is  moft  eafy  :  the  ground 
cuts  freely  with  the  fpade,  and  yet  has  fo  much  thorough 
moifture,  that  when  ftruck  with  it  upon  the  bank,  it  will 
get  into  a  firm  and  tough  fubftance,  adhering  together  clofe- 
ly.  Labour  is  lefs  required  now  than  at  many  other  feafons, 
and  this  is  a  condition  of  the  ground  that  fliould  not  be 
negleded,  for  this  is  the  eafieft  time  of  performing  it  as  well 
as  the  moft  natural  and  convenient. 
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MONTH  the  FOURTH. 


APRIL. 

m  H  E  feafon  now  comes  on  when  the  crops  of  all  kinds 
will  be  making  their  greateft  advances  in  growth  ;  and 
the  farmer  muft  be  aware  that  weeds  will  grow  with  the 
fame  vigour  among  them.  Indeed  with  more,  for  they 
are  the  natural  produce  of  the  foil  j  the  others,  in  a  great 
meafure,  artificial. 

Weeding  is  now  a  moft  effential  article,  and  that  far¬ 
mer  is  happieft,  whofe  crops  are  fo  difpofed,  that  it  can  be 
done  moft  eafily  and  advantageoufly.  Here  the  drill  and 
horfehoeing  hufoandrv  fhew  their  value. 

The  regularity  of  difpofition  in  thofe  methods,  admits  the 

labourer’s 
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labourer’s  courfe  in  defraying  thefe  incumbrances  of  the 
ground  without  interruption  j  or  damage  to  the  pi  open 
growth. 

Irr 'all  drilled  crops,  which  nave  (mall  intervals,  let  the 
ground  be  cleared  by  the  hand  hoe  ;  and  in  thofe  where  the 
horfchqe  can  come  in,  let  the  intervals  be  well  broke  and 

turned  tip  by  that  inftrument. 

Many  let  the  weeds  get  fome  growth  before  they  de- 
Troy  them,  and,  in  the  common  courfe  of  hufbandry,  it 
muft  be  fo  for  many  reafons  ;  but  all  the  time  they  are  taking 
that  growth  they  are  exhaufttng  the  crop,  and  it  is  at  a  iea- 
ibn  when  this  is  in  oft  hurtful  of  all  :  on  tnc  contrary? 
when  weeds  are  deftroyed  by  this  early  care,  by  the  hand 
or  horfehoe,  the  crop  is  cleared  before  thefe  intruders  can 
have  got  any*  great  quantity  of  nourifhment  Isom  tne  ground  ; 
and  the  fame  operation  prepares  the  earth  for  giving  the 
plants  frcfh,  free,  and  abundant  nourifhment.  _ 

J]n  crops  of  wheat  raifed  in  the  common  way  of  hufban¬ 
dry,  where  the  ground  is  very  full  of  weeds,  it  will  be  ne~ 
cefTary  this  month  to  clear  them  away,  but  vail  care  mu  ft: 
be  taken  that  the  corn  is  not  trampled  down  at  the  lame 

time. 

This  is  all  the  direction  that  can  have  place  with  regard 
to  a  wheat  crop ;  for  it  is  too  late  now  to  low  it.  But  there 
are  many  other  kinds  which  may  properly  be  now  ^ut  into 
the  ground.  , 

Barley  may  he  fown  this  month  with  great  advantage. 
•In  general  the  dry,  warm  and  rich  lolls  ftiould  now  be 
fown  with  it,  and  the  others  the  foregoing  month. 

Sow  oats  the  fecond  week  in  April  ,  and  accoitung  to  the 
weather,  blue  peafe  the  fecond  or  the  third. 

In  tough  foils,  provided  they  lie  dry,  barley  may  be  very 
profitably  fown  in  April ;  but  it  muft  be  in  ft  beeped  in 
fome  of  the  mixtures  already  directed  for  this  pur  pole  ;  and 
the  belt  method  is  by  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry, 
becaufe  in  that  manner  the  ground  may  be  broke  by  tillage 
while  the  crop  is  growing.  Many  are  deterred  from  low¬ 
ing  barley  at  this  leafon  for  this  reafon  ;  but  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  if  they  will  taKe 
the  precaution  of  ufing  this  method  of  hufbandry. 

Some  care  fhould  be  alto  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  feed 
corn  for  thefe  improper  foils.  That  which  has  grown  up¬ 
on  a  crumbly  loam,  fucceeds  beft  upon  thefe  grounds. 

The  ground -ftiould  be  always  well  enriched  for  this  crop, 

®  ‘  tor 
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for  barley  will  come  to  good  when  it  Hands  very  thick$ 
provided  the  ground  have  been  in  good  heart  for  it. 

Sow  white  oats  this  month  :  and  according  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  land  afterwards,  let  this  crop  be  put  into  the 
ground  alone  or  with  clover  feed,  or  the  feed  of  fome  of 
the  other  artificial  grafies. 

Sow  the  latter  kind  of  peafe  as  long  as  to  the  end  of  this 
month.  Thofe  which  are  put  fo  late  into  the  ground  will 
often  fucceed  better  than  fuch  as  have  been  ventured  early  : 
peafe  are  a  crop  that  are  frequently  injured  by  cold  ;  and 
thefe,  which  are  fown  when  the  great  danger  from  that 
is  over,  often  overtake  fuch  as  were  nipped  after  their  firff 
{hooting. 

The  drill  plow  \st  the  bed  convenience  that  ever  was  in¬ 
vented  for  regular  towing,  but  care  mull  be  taken  in  the 
ufe  of  it  on  this  occafion,  otherwife  the  old  method  is  bet¬ 
ter.  As  the  drill  is  a  regular  machine,  the  feeds  which  are 
fown  from  it  mull  be  alfo  regular.  1  his  is  the  cafe  of  mod 
kinds,  but  peafe  and  beans  often  differ  in  fhape  and  fize  fo 
much,  as  to  obdruct  the  regular  difcharge  of  them.  The 
feed  muff:  be  looked  over  and  forted  for  this  purpofe,  and 
it  will  then  come  as  regularly  from  this  plow  as  the  wheat 
or  other  corn. 

Vetches  may  yet  be  fown  :  but  let  the  farmer  chufe  the 
right  kinds  ;  we  have  given  him  the  didindfion  between 
the  feveral  varieties  iri  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  ;  and 
he  muff:  attend  to  them  if  he  would  aflure  himfelf  of  fuc- 
cefs.  In  moil  crops  we  prefer  the  drill  and  horfehoeing 
method  :  but  more  is  to  be  confidered  in  thefe  than  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  plants,  they  are  to  improve  the  ground  as  well 
as  to  afford  the  crop.  The  improvement  they  give  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  flight  rooting,  and  the  (preading  of  their  (talks 
which  cover  and  (belter  the  whole  ground,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  give  a  lightnefs  and 
mellownefs  to  the  foil.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  bed 
fown  at  random  all  over  the  ground,  for  if  in  drills  with 
intervals,  although  the  vetches  wilffbe  better,  a  part  of  the 
ground  will  be  uncovered  and  will  want  the  advantage. 

When  vetches  are  raifed  for  producing  feed,  or  for  the 
abfol,ute  ufe  of  the  plants  themfelves,  the  fowing  by  drill  is 
vadly  preferable  ;  but  when  there  is  the  farther  advantage 
expecled  of  mellowing  the  ground,  let  them,  by  all  means, 
be  fcattered  in  the  old  method. 

The  ground,  intended  for  turneps,  fhould  now  be  plowed 
up  well  and  thoroughly,  to  break  its  particles,  reduce  them 

to 
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to  a  proper  degree  of  finenefs,  and  give  them  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  air,  dews,  fun  and  rain.  The  negledt  of  this 
needful  tillage,  at  the  prefent  time,  leaves  the  ground  to  be 
exhaufted  by  the  fpring  weeds  :  and  corifequently  the  plow¬ 
ing  has  a  double  advantage  j  as  it  at  once  deftroys  thefe, 
and  prepares  it  for  receiving  all  the  benefit  from  the  air. 

The  laft  week  in  this  month  is  a  very  good  time  for 
fowing  turneps  for  prime  ufe  in  July.  If  rains  follow,  there 
will  be  no  great  fear  of  fuccefs  :  but  let  the  farmer  always 
fow  old  and  new  feed  together,  becaufe  it  comes  up  at  a 
few  days  diftance,  and  one  of  the  crops  may  fucceed, 
though  the  other  fliould  be  devoured  by  that  terrible  enemy. 

the  fly. 

It  is  a  practice  with  many,  who  fow  their  turnep  feed  in 
'drills,  to  fow  peafe  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals.  This 
thev  do  by  way  of  getting  two  crops  from  the  fame  ground, 
but' all  that  is  faved  is  not  got.  One  of  the  crops,  which 
had  the  fair  advantage  of  the  foil,  would  he  worth  the 
two  and  the  ground  is  exhaufted,  which,  in  the  other  cafe, 
would  have  been  recovering  itfelf  in  the  intervals  while  it 
■was  feeding  the  rows. 

The  kitchen  gardeners  about  London  taught  them  this? 
and  even  among  them  it  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  they 
imagine  \  the  great  rent  of  ground  neai  London,  and  the 
expence  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  manure  they  lay  on,  makes 
it  necefiary  they  fhould  make  the  moft  of  every  inch  of  the 
land,  but  though  the  richnefs  they  give  it  makes  the  dou¬ 
ble  crops  thrive  tolerably,  they  always  hurt  one  another  ; 
and  if  this  be  the  cafe  in  the  garden,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  will  be  much  more  fo  in  the  field,  where  the  dreffings 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  perfect,  either  with  refped  to 
quantity  of  manure  or  tillage,  or  where  the  extream  price 
of  the  ground  cannot  make  it  necefiary. 

Let  the  farmer  remember  what  we  have  faid,  and  what 
experience  {hews  with  regard  to  the  produce  of  land  from 
the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry.  The  fmall  number 
of  plants  upon  the  ground,  is  one  cauie  of  the  vaft  fuccefs 
of  this  practice.  This  may  teach  him,  that  not  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  make  the  greatnefs  of  the  crop,  but  their  good 
nourifhment.  One  plant,  which  has  free  air  and  full  foil, 
will  produce  much  more  than  a  crowd  of  ftarved  ones  upon 
the  fame  fpot. 

Plow  up  the  land  that  is  to  be  fown  with  wheat  in  the 
following  autumn  ;  break  it  well,  and  throw  it  up  in  ridges, 

that 
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that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fpring  rains,  arid  the 
fucceeding  futnmer’s  air. 

If  it  be  negledled  now,  the  rains  will  run  oft  which 
Ihould  enrich  it ;  and  the  weeds  of  the  fpring,  which  are 
various  and  innumerable,  will  exhauft  it  as  much  as  a  com¬ 
mon  crop. 

Plow  up  the  land  that  is  defigned  for  rape.  The  dif¬ 
fer  the  foil  is,  the  more  plowings  it  wall  require ;  and  the 
tillage  muft  be  repeated  at  times  till  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  feed  may  be  fown  ;  and  the  plants  will  get  fuch 
root  as  to  ftand,  without  hazard,  the  winter’s  feverity. 

The  roller  may  now  be  brought  over  thofe  crops,  which 
are  not  of  fuch  growth  as  to  fuffer  by  its  breaking  their 
ftalks.  When  they  come  to  this  condition,  it  cannot  be 
ufed  without  damage  :  now  it  will  kill  the  common  devour™ 
ers,  and  greatly  aftift  the  crop.  Peafe  will  get  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  this  method.  The  naked  fnail  is  now  making 
its  havock  among  them,  and  it  will  be  deftroyed  by  morn¬ 
ing  rollings,  and  its  very  flefh  wafhed  into  the  ground,  will 
affift  the  growth  of  the  crop  it  would  have  otherwife  de¬ 
voured. 

Continue  the  roller  upon  thofe  grafs  grounds  which  have 
not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  when  this  is  done,  fhut 
them  up  for  hay. 

If  hedges,  which  require  plaifhing,  have  been  let  alone 
till  this  time,  the  feafon  alone  can  determine  whether  it  may 
or  may  not  be  done  now. 

If  the  fap  he  fo  far  rifen,  that  the  bark  fits  loofe  upon 
the  wood,  and  will  Hart  away  from  it  on  bending  down 
the  boughs,  it  muft,  in  that  cafe,  be  let  alone  till  the  next 
feafon  ;  but  if,  upon  trial,  the  fluff  is  found  to  bear  it, 
the  work  may  be  conveniently  enough  done  now. 

Plant  quick,  where  it  is  wanted  ;  look  over  the?  plan¬ 
tations  of  coppice  wood,  and  prepare  them  for  taking  the 
furnmer  growth  to  advantage.  If  the  plants  ftanu  any  where 
too  thick,  pull  up  a  few  and  plant  them  where  there  are 
vacancies.  In  the  damp  parts  of  the  ground,  where  the 
common  growth  is  moil  apt  to  fail,  thru  ft  in  fallow 
truncheons  at  proper  diftances,  to  make  up  the  deficience  : 
they  will  flow  grow  freely,  and  foon  be  upon  a  level  with 
the  reft.  Where  the  defefil  is  greater,  lay  down  a  flioot 
from  fome  of  the  next  plants,  fattening  it  in,  and  cover¬ 
ing  it.  three  inches  with  mould.  Leave  a  foot  of  the  top 
out,  and  there  will  foon  be  a  growth  to  fupply  the  gap. 
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This  done,  if  any  rife  ill  fhaped,  cut  them  down  with¬ 
in  four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  leave  them  to  make  nev^ 
fhoots.  Pull  up  any  large  rooted  weeds,  and  ladly,  make 
g-ood  the  fences.  Thus  leave  all  to  nature. 
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TH  E  land  that  is  intended  for  fowing  with  wheat  in 
September,  if  it  have  not  yet  been  turned  up  in  the 
fallow,  will  require  to  be  well  wrought  now.  Earlier  in 
the  feafon  is  better  ;  and  the  laft  month  is  the  very  bed:  of 
the  year,  becaufe  the  air  is  then  fully  impregnated  with 
thofe  particles,  which  give  fertility  :  but  if  it  have  been  o- 
mitted  then,  the  bed:  time  is  the  beginning  of  the  prefent' 
month. 

After  this  it  mud:  be  turned  up  as  often  as  the  weeds  ap¬ 
pear  of  any  growth  upon  it  :  otherwife  the  farmer  is  enrich¬ 
ing  with  one  hand,  and  leaving  the  foil  to  be  impoveriflied 
from  the  other. 

The  fame  tillage  which  deftroys  the  weeds  improves  the 
foil;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
intent  of  fowing  in  the  common  or  drill  method,  more  or 
lefs  manure  is  to  be  ufed. 

In  corn  that  is  now  growing,  the  drill  and  horiehoeing 
hufbandry  alone  can  do  any  fervice.  Ir  wheat  have  been 
managed  in  that  manner,  this  is  a  good  feafon  for  plowing 
up  the  intervals  ;  and  the  hoe  plow  may  come  a  great 
deal  nearer  the  rows  of  corn  than  it  could  be  brought 
when  it  was  younger,  and  the  danger  greater  from  frofls. 

This  plowing  up  the  intervals  never -fails  to  promote  the 
growth  in  a  very  great  degree ;  and  where  the  wheat  is 
poorefl,  it  is,  for  that  reafon,  mod:  neceflary. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  crops.  Town  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  pradfice,  nothing  can  be  done  to  refrefh  and  forward 
the  growth,  but  a  top  drefling  of  fome  of  the  warm  ma¬ 
nures. 

The  beginning  of  the  month  is  the  proper  time  for  it, 
and  if  the  weather  promife  to  be  (bowery,  it  is  fo  much  the 
better.  The  farmer  fhouid  wait  a  lew  days,  though  the 
feafon  be  advanced,  for  that  advantage  :  the  fun  has  power 
in  May  ;  and  thefe  manures,  when  feattered  on  where  they 
cannot  be  plowed  in,  will  foon  wade  their  virtue  unprofi- 
tabiy,  if  it  fhine  upon  them. 

Barley  may  be  (own  this  month,  but  the  preceding  is 
better.  However,  as  there  may  be  many  occafions  that  lay 
the  farmer  under  a  necedity  of  doing  it ;  let  him  take  care 
to  chufe  a  right  kind  of  feed.  If  turneps  have  not  been 
eaten  off  in  time,  it  may  be  neceffary  now  to  fow  barley* 
which  otherwife  it  would  have  been  better  to  put  in  earlier, 
or  if  the  ground  have  not  been  got  ready  in  better  time, 
this  feafon,  with  proper  care,  will  do. 

The  land  mud  be  brought  to  a  great  finenefs,  and  the 
proper  barley  is  the  Rath-ripe  or  Fulham  kind.  This  muff 
be  Reeped  before  fowing ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  thofe, 
who  have  experience,  that  the  method  of  dilTolving  the  falts 
in  a  deco£Hon  of  barley  indead  of  common  water,  has  great 
advantages  on  this  occafion. 

The  method  is  to  boil  a  quantity  of  good  barley  in  as 
much  water  as  will  be  neceflary  to  make  the  deeping  li¬ 
quor  ;  and  when  it  has  been  half  an  hour  burd,  the  liquor 
is  to  be  drained  off. 

The  barley  is  not  entirely  waded  in  this  cafe,  for  it  will 
feed  any  of  the  fowls  in  the  yard ;  and  in  the  liquor  the 
falts  are  to  be  diffolved. 

The  drill  plow  is  bed  for  fowing  it,  but  it  mud  be  well 
limed  drd,  that  it  may  run  freely  through.  In  this  way 
the  great  adidance  it  receives  from  the  deeping,  and  the 
good  condition  of  the  ground,  together  with  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  barley,  famous  for  its  quick  growth,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  crop  in  time,  even  from  this  late  fowing. 

If  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  a  favourable  feafon  join 
to  allow  the  pra&ice  of  folding  upon  the  new  fown  barley 
ground,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage.  Every  thing  fhouid' 
be  done  that  can  contribute  to  quicken  the  growth  of  this 
Crop,  and  the  dung  and  urine  of  fhecp  have  this  plain  ad- 
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vantage  ;  but  if  the  foil  be  ftiff,  or  the  feafon  very  wety 
it  cannot  be  done  :  in  thefe  cafes,  the  trampling  of  the  {beep 
does  more  harm  than  their  manure  can  do  good ;  it  hardens 
a  tough  foil,  and  it  poaches  any  ground  in  very  rainy  wea¬ 
ther.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  the  young  fhoot  of  the 
corn  cannot  get  out  of  the  ground  ,  and  in  the  other,  it 
lets  the  wet  into  holes,  which  deftroys  it.  When  the  land 
is  of  alight  and  loofe  nature,  and  the  weather  is  fair  and 
dry,  fold  (heep  upon  the  ground  as  foon  as  the  barley  i$ 
fown  at  this  advanced  feafon  ;  they  mend  the  foil  by  tread¬ 
ing,  for  they  make  it  the  more  firm;  and  their  dung  and 
urine  falls  on  at  the  time  when  the  firft  growth  is  to  be 
made,  which  it  greatly  forwards  and  ftrengthens. 

Worms  are  often  dangerous  to  the  barley,  which  is  fown 
at  this  feafon  :  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  fading  of  many  of 
the  firft  {hoots,  for  the  worms  eat  them  juft  under  the  fur- 
face.  Lime  is  the  beft  remedy  :  it  fhould  be  fcattered 
freely  over  the  furface,  where  this  danger  is  feen,  and  it 
will  either  deftroy  or  drive  the  worms  deeper  down,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promote  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Saintfoine  may  be  fown  with  barley  this  month  ;  but  the 
ground  muft  be  well  enriched  for  this  purpofe.  A  dref- 
fing  of  foot  is  preferable  to  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  folding 
of  fheep  on  the  land,  as  foon  as  fown,  is  as  ufeful  for  the 
grafs  as  the  grain. 

If  fhowers  follow,  the  fheep  muft  be  taken  off,  but  the 
faintfoin  will  thrive  vaftly  the  better  for  fo  much  weting. 

Turneps  may  be  fown  this  month  for  the  fervice  of  the 
latter  part  of  fummer ;  whether  it  be  by  feeding  with  {heep* 
in  order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat,  or  for  fale,  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  thefe  cafes,  a  May  fown  crop 
will  anfv/er  very  well:  but  the  farmer  muft  not  let  thefe 
ftand  for  winter. 

Buck  wheat  may  alfo  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  this 
month  with  advantage. 

Sow  dyers  weed  or  weld  this  month,  and  it  will  come  to 
perfection  in  good  time. 

The  oat  crops  are  frequently  in  danger  at  this  time  from 
charlock,  a  weed  that  refcimbles  muftard.  The  common 
method  is  a  very  imperfeCt  one  of  managing  it ;  they  cut 
off  the  tops  with  hooks,  and  leave  the  root,  and  the  reft  of 
the  plant  growing. 

This  does  fome  fervice  ;  but  the  beft  method  is  to  get  it 
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up  by  hand.  This  is  chargeable,  but  the  crop  will  anfwer 
it.  When  there  is  fuch  a  vaft  quantity,  the  produce  of  the 
oat  cannot  be  expedted  to  be  tolerable  ;  and  the  price  that 
is  paid  for  pulling  up  the  weed,  will  be  many  times  over 
paid  by  the  advantage  in  the  harveft. 

Clover  may  be  very  well  Town  yet,  for  few  feeds  come  tip 
fo  foon.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  eight  days  will  bring 
it  out  of  the  ground.  Care  mud:  be  taken  to  chufe  frefh 
and  good  feed  j  and  the  beft  way  of  covering  it  is  by  a  bufh 
harrow. 

In  the  fields  where  the  other  artificial  grades  are  eftablifh- 
ed,  let  the  farmer  watch  the  time  of  the  firfl  mowing,  if 
they  be  fown  in  the  new  hufbandry,  fo  as  to  admit  the 
horfehoe ;  and  this  have  been  ufed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  in  forward  foils,  and  favourable  feafons,  they  will 
ihew  the  buds  for  flowering,  which  is  the  mark  for  cutting 
the  firft  crop,  toward  the  end. 

The  cutting  thefe  plants  upon  their  firft  maturity,  is  a 
very  great  article  in  the  f&'mer’s  concern  ;  for  it  prevents 
them  from  exhaufting  themfelves  at  the  root,  arid  it  makes 
way  for  the  growth  of  a  new  crop. 

Where  lucerne  has  been  fowed  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
it  will  be  neceffary  now  to  weed  the  ground  very  careful¬ 
ly.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  overpowered  by  weeds  at  firft  ; 
but  after  they  are  eftablifhed  in  the  ground,  there  is  little 
danger.  If  the  lucerne  be  raifed  in  rows,  with  intervals 
for  the  horfehoe,  the  work  is  eafy  5  if  otberwife,  the  hand- 
hoe  muft  be  ufed.  In  either  cafe,  this  laft  inftrument  is 
wanted  to  weed  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows. 

Of  all  weeds  in  the  lucerne  ground,  beware  of  grafsd 
Tear  this  up  on  its  firft  appearance ;  for  where  it  gets  foot'4 
ing,  the  crop  will  never  come  to  good. 
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MONTH  the  SIXTH. 


JUNE. 

THE  land  intended  for  wheat  in  autumn,  muft  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  perfect  fallow,  and  no  weeds  fuffered  ta 
grow  on  it,  nor  the  furface  to  grow  hard  by  reft.  In  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  a  great  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  fallow  will 
be  loft.  Weeds  will  draw  the  nourifhment  out  of  it,  which 
ftiould  be  referved  for  the  corn  ;  and  the  hardnefs  of  the 
furface  will  prevent  its  receiving  the  impregnation  of  rains 
and  dews,  as  is  the  intent  of  the  fallow. 

The  wheat  fields  town  in  the  ufual  way,  muft  now  take 
their  chance ;  for  no  fervice  can  he  done  them,  if  they 
want  it  ever  fo  much  :  the  ftalks  are  fo  far  grown,  that  the 
field  muft  be  left  at  reft,  for  they  would  not  recover  the 
damage  they  ftiould  receive  by  the  feet  of  weeders. 

In  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  it  is  otherwife.  An  unfa¬ 
vourable  feafon  will  often  make  wheat  require  help  in  its 
growth  in  June;  and  the  fullnefs  of  the  ear  will  in  a  great 
meafure  depend  upon  it.  This  may  be  given  by  the  hoe- 
plow,  which  turning  up  the  intervals,  and  breaking  the  foil 
at  the  fame  time,  deftroys-  weeds,  and  furnifhes  nou- 
rifhment. 

Where  the  land  is  of  a  particular  nature,,  or  has  been  in 
particular  crops  before,  and  is  now  in  fallow  for  the  au- 
jtumn  fowing  of  wheat,  the  farmer  muft  manage  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  Where  the  ground  has  been  plowed  in  broad  land, 
Jrom  oat  or  peas  ftubble  acrcfs,  it  will  be  neceftary  now 
to  turn  it  up  crofsways. 

In  the  growing  crops  of  this  valuable  corn,  let  the  far¬ 
mer  watch  that  no  accident  happen  ;  it  will  be  now  in  the 
tender  ear,'  and  confequently  in  danger  of  mildews,  and 
many  other  accidents.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  or  re- 
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niedy  thefe  accidents,  we  have  explained  at  large  under  the 
proper  heads  ;  but  the  advice  is  of  little  ufe,  that  comes  af¬ 
ter  the  mifcbief  is  pall  ;  therefore  let  the  care  be  taken  now, 
to  fee  the  firft  approaches  of  thefe  accidents,  and  apply  the 
remedy  in  time. 

If  the  late  fown  barley  look  weak  and  yellow,  let  fome 
foot  and  pigeons  dung  be  yet  thrown  on  ;  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  approaching  rains,  it  will  change  the  afpeCt  of  the 
field  immediately,  and  the  growth  will  be  refrefhed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  the  former  danger  will  be  forgot. 

The  fields  of  oats  will  be  now  in  danger  from  the  tall 
growth  of  weeds;  and  the  care  directed  in  the  lad  month, 
mud  be  repeated  in  this,  to  dedroy,  or  at  lead  to  reduce 
that  inordinate  growth,  by  which  they  will  otherwife  choak 
the  crop,  while  they  are  at  the  fame  time  exhauding  it. 

Sheer  fheep  the  fecond  week  in  June  ;  and  take  care  they 
be  firft  well  wafhed  and  dried.  The  wool  will  be  of  con- 
fiderably  more  value  for  being  clean  ;  and  let  the  care  of  the 
fheep  be  the  next  confideration.  A  carelefs  {hearer  will 
wound  them  ;  and  the  confequence  of  this  is,  flies  blowing 
them,  and  worms  breeding  in  their  fiefh,  which  torment* 
them,  and  often  reduce  their  value  greatly. 

in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  look  carefully  over  all 
grafs  grounds.  Examine  the  date  of  the  crop  in  each  field, 
and  confider  the  time  of  mowing.  This  is  a  care  too  much 
negleCted,  and  the  farmer  lofes  by  that  negleCt  a  great  part 
of  his  profit.  The  value  of  the  hay  depends,  in  a  great 
meafure,  upon  cutting  it  at  proper  age  ;  and  the  abfolute 
quantity  for  it  is  fold  by  weight.  Hay  which  has  out¬ 
grown  itfelf,  weighs  much  lefs  than  fuch  as  has  been  qut 
when  in  perfection.  All  plants  are  mod  full  of  vigour 
when  they  are  grown  to  the  date  of  flowering,  but  have 
not  yet  opened  their  bloom.  The  grades  are  of  various 
kinds  in  the  fame  fields ;  and  they  will  not  ail  flower  juft 
together,  but  there  will  be  a  middle  time  to  be  chofen, 
when  the  generality  are  in  their  greateft  perfection.  The 
true  time  is,  when  the  buds  are  all  formed,  and  fome  few 
have  opened  and  huug  out  thofe  white  feathery  threads, 
which  are  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  their  flowers. 

At  this  period  the  ftalk  of  the  grafs  is  frefh  and  juicy  to 
the  bottom  ;  and  the  lower  leaves  are  plump  and  green.  The 
juice  is  not  only  full  in  them  at  this  period  of  growth,  but 
it  is  rich,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 

If  the  grafs  be  cut  at  an  earlier  time  thari  this,  the  ftalk, 
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though  full  of  juice,  lofes  a  great  part  of  it  in  drying,  be- 
caufe  it  is  watery,  and  evaporates  quickly  ;  whereas  the  hay 
which  is  made  from  grafs  cut  at  proper  ripenefs,  lofes  pro- 
portionably  very  little. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  grafs  is  fuffered  to  ftand  a 
great  while  before  it  is  cut,  after  it  has  attained  the  due 
ripenefs,  the  ftalk  grows  yellow,  and  fades  at  the  bottom  ; 
the  lower  leaves  decay,  and  thofe  above  become  light  and 
dry.  Nothing  is  in  good  condition  but  the  ear,  which  is 
not  what  is  regarded  in  hay  ;  and  therefore  it  is  always  a 
lofs  to  feed  it  at  the  expence  of  the  reft. 

The  proper  time  being  thus  watched  for  cutting,  let  the 
farmer  follow  the  mowers  in  their  work,  to  make  them  cue 
clofe ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  it  well,  let 
him  examine  their  inftruments.  The  feythe  fhould  be 
notched  rather  than  turned  upon  the  edge,  and  the  edge 
itfelf  fhould  not  run  perfectly  ftrait,  but  in  a  waved  line. 
It  is  the  property  of  good  fteel,  when  joined  to  iron,  to  run 
thus  ;  and  where  the  edge  is  quite  ftrait,  it  is  a  proof  the 
metal  was  bad. 

The  quantity  of  manure  that  has  been  laid  upon  the 
ground,  promotes  the  early  ripening  of  the  grafs  ;  and  alfo 
the  growth  of  a  fecond  crop.  In  proportion  as  this  is  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  or  not,  the  farmer  fhould  expetft  a 
fecond  crop  of  bay,  or  prepare  for  feeding  upon  the  growth^ 
which  comes  after  the  mowing. 

When  a  fecond  crop  is  expe6fed,  the  fttft  fhould  be  cut 
fomewhat  the  earlier ;  and  the  fame  caution  in  cutting- 
clofe  may  be  obferved  in  this,  as  when  the  latter  growth  is 
for  feeding  only,  For  though  it  is  the  great  article  to  get 
the  fecond  crop  ready  in  time,  yet  the  cutting  low  does 
not  prevent,  but  rather  promote  it  :  for  the  fecond  growth 
is  all  frefh  fhoots,  and  the  lefs  is  left  of  the  old  ftumps,  the 
more  readily  the  new  fhoot  is  made. 

The  hay,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  alfo  be  got  as  quick  as  may 
be  off  the  ground,  that  the  advantage  of  free  air  and  fun 
may  be  had  for  the  crop. 

In  the  northern  counties,  they  mow  by  what  they  call 
loping  in.  This  is  by  cutting  with  a  fwing  from  the  right, 
after  railing  the  feythe  a  foot  and  half.  This  is  an  irregu¬ 
lar  and  uneven  way  of  cutting.  They  tell  the  owner,  that 
if  they  don't  cut  low  enough  at  firft,  they  come  with  a 
fecond  ftroke  :  but  this  does  not  anfwer  his  purpofe  ;  for 
what  they  cut  thus  at  the  fecond  time  is  fo  fbort,  that  it  is 
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not  taken  up  by  the  rake,  and  confequently  it  is  not  adde^ 
£0  the  quantity  of  hay.  The  fanner  Ihould  not  admit  thefe 
excufes,  nor  this  way  of  cutting. 

The  mowing  with  fhort  ftrokes  has  alfo  great  difadvan- 
tage  ;  the  grafs  is  irregularly  cut,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  left 
too  high,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fweeps  and  ridges,  after 
fuch  mowing  :  this  and  toother  way  are  both  eafier  to  the 
mower  than  the  true  deep  even  cut ;  but  the  farmer  Puffers  : 
he  fhould  fee  firft  that  their  fcythes  are  good,  and  then  that 
they  make  all  their  ftrokes  in  an  even  fweep,  large  and 
clofe  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  doing  this,  unlefs  the 
icythe  itfelf  be  good  :  frequent  whetting  of  a  bad  one, 
only  makes  it  worfe,  and  the  bad  edge  of  this  inftrument  is 
always  to  the  farmer’s  difadvantage. 

The  hanging  of  the  fcythe  is  a  great  article  for  the  eafe 
of  the  mower  5  if  it  be  hung  narrow,  there  muft  go  more 
ftrokes  to  the  fame  work  ;  and  when  duly  wide  and  flat 
hung,  it  does  the  bufinefs  beft  of  ail,  as  well  as  molt 
eafily. 

The  making  the  hay  we  have  directed  at  large  ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  flacking  it,  there  is  one  caution  of  importance 
which  is  too  often  negle&ed.  The  farmer  forgets  that  rains 
come  moft  with  a  fouth  wind,  and  leaving  the  hay  as  much 
expofed  to  that  quarter,  as  to  the  others,  he  finds  it  after¬ 
wards  confiderably  damaged  there,  while  it  is  fouud  in 
every  other  part.  Let  him  take  care  to  defend  it,  parti¬ 
cularly  where  the  danger  is :  let  the  flacks  always  have  their 
end  toward  the  fouth  ;  and  in  making  it  up,  let  the  middle 
always  be  kept  higheft,  the  wet  will  by  this  means  be  na¬ 
turally  thrown  off. 

When  a  crop  of  any  of  the  artificial  graffes  has  been 
cut,  let  the  farmer  throw  on  a  little- light  and  rich  manure, 
by  way  of  top-dreflirig,  when  they  are  fown  in  the  common 
way  ;  and  if  in  the  horfehoeing  method,  let  the  intervals 
be  plowed  immediately  after  the  crop  is  off.  The  reafon 
of  both  practices  is  the  fame,  that  a  quick  and  vigorous 
flioot  may  be  made  for  the  new  growth  ;  and  it  is  feen  by 
repeated  experience,  that  the  plowing  up  the  intervals  in  the 
new  hufbandry,  anfwers  this  purpoPe,  juft  as  well  as  the 
manure  in  the  old. 

When  ground  is  intended  to  be  fown  with  any  of  thefe 
in  autumn,  let  it  be  well  plowed  now,  and  the  clods  care¬ 
fully  broke  ;  thefe  feeds  require  a  fine  and  frefti  mould,  and 
this  fummer  fallowing  gives  both  thofe  qualities* 

~  Z  4 
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If  weeds  have  got  footing  among  faintfom,  when  fowrt 
in  the  common  way,  let  them  be  carefully  pulled  up  at 
this  feafon  ;  and  let  the  farmer,  particularly  in  his  lucerne 
field,  beware  of  grafs.  He  muft  deftroy  the  fftft  fhoots 
of  it,  or  he  will  lofe  his  crop. 

Where  the  corn  or  oats  are  over-run  with  tall  weeds, 
t nifties,  low  thiftles,  and  the  like,  let  the  mower  at  odd 
times  go  in,  and  cut  off  all  the  heads  of  them.  A  few 
flrokes  of  the  Icythe  do  this  without  damaging  the  crop  ; 
and  the  confequence  is  very  beneficial,  for  this  is  the  feafon 
when  they  would  be  ripening  their  feeds,  and  the  cutting 
away  the  heads  prevents  a  vaft  deal  of  their  natural  produce 
for  the  next  feafon. 

The  crop  alfo  has  its  advantage  from  this  particular  time 
of  doing  it.  All  weeds  exhauft  ground  moft,  when  they 
are  of  the  largeft  growth  ;  and  moft  of  all,  when  they  are 
about  forming  of  their  flowers  and  feeds.  This  is  a  time  at 
whicn  natuie  is  bufieft  in  her  operations  ;  and  the  crop,  as 
well  as  his  wafte  produce,  being  now  in  that  (late,  there  is 
great  advantage  in  cutting  off  the  one,  to  give  ftie  full  fup- 
ply  to  the  other. 

T  he  crops  of  turneps  mould  now  be  waccneu  trom  time 
to  time;  and  wherever  it  is  poflible,  if  the  weather  be  dry; 
tney  inoUiCi  b<_  refrefhed  with  a  little  water.  If  thev  elcape 
the  fly  at  their  firft  (hooting,  and  the  effe&s  of  a  violent 
drought  afterwards,  till  they  have  fome  ftrengtb,  they  will 
then  defend  themfelves  from  weeds,  and  be  in  no  danger. 
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CON  r  1  N  U  E  the  fallowing  of  the  land  intended 
for  autumn  fowing  with  wheat.  The  more  it  is 
hroAe  oy  tillage,  the  better  it  will  feed  the  crop.  Clayey 
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foils  receive  a  particular  advantage  from  being  turned  up  at 
this  time,  and  efpecially  where  fand  or  Tandy  loams  have 
been  ufed  as  the  manure.  The  fault  of  thefe  foils  is  their 
toughnefs  and  coldnefs,  and  thefe  are  very  happily  amended 
at  this  time,  by  turning  them  up  with  fuch  ingredients 
mixed  among  them  ;  for  the  fun  calcines  the  clay,  and  the 
fand,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  divides,  warms  alfo  the  ground. 
This  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  bring  clay  to  be  one  of  the  belt 
foils  in  the  world,  warmth,  and  a  divifion  of  the  parts. 
The  farmer  who  lays  on  fand  for  this  purpofe,  is  fure  to  do 
right ;  but  he  experts  the  advantage  in  vain,  unlefs  he  gives 
alio  the  frequent  and  full  tillage.  Sand  is  a  good  inftru- 
ment ;  and  the  chipings  of  warm  ftone,  which  we  have  re¬ 
commended  on  this  occafion,  are  yet  better;  but  neither  of 
thefe  can  operate,  unlefs  the  farmer  affifts  by  breaking 
the  foil,  and  mixing  thefe  among  it  by  tillage ;  and  ex- 
poling  it  at  various  times,  and  in  different  forms,  to  the 
fun,  air,  and  rains. 

In  wheat  fields,  where  the  crop  is  growing,  weeds  are 
now  very  mifchievous :  all  the  nourifhment  they  draw  for 
themfelves  is  loll  to  the  crop,  and  the  farmer  will  have- 
lighter  ears,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thefe.  They 
muft  therefore  be  deftroyed  if  poffible.  In  the  new  hus¬ 
bandry  this  is  eafy  ;  and  the  hoe-plow,  at  the  fame  time  it 
does  this  fervice,  gives  a  new  fource  of  nourifhment  to  the 
crop.  In  the  common  hufbandry  it  is  difficult,  but  ftill 
fomething  fhould  be  done  ;  and  according  to  the  form  of 
the  land,  and  manner  of  plowing,  more  or  lefs  may  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places. 

Let  a  labourer  walk  through  the  furrows  with  a  pea-hook 
in  his  hand :  let  him  pull  up  by  the  roots  fuch  tall  weeds, 
as  he  can  reach  with  his  hand  ;  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
reft. 

He  is  not  to  attempt  to  deftroy  the  fmall  plants  ;  fuch  as 
pimpernel  and  allheal,  and  fnap  dragon  and  corn  crow*- 
foot :  thefe  do  much  lefs  mifchief  in  their  humble  growth, 
than  the  charlock  which  lifts  its  head  above  the  corn  ;  and 
the  fow  thirties,  and  thirties  of  the  common  kind,  which 
often  are  doubly  of  its  ftature,  and  are  all  full  of  a  milky, 
or  other  thick  juice. 

Thefe  may  be  deftroyed  in  lefs  time  than  one  would 
think;  and  the  others  will  do  little  harm  in  proportion. 
Laft  year  I  faw  a  wheat  field  in  Buckinghamfhire,  which 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  partly  from  ill 
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management,  was  fo  covered  with  weeds  of  this  kind  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  that  the  owner,  who  was  not  a 
farmer,  bat  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  little  land  in  his  hands, 
gave  it  up  as  a  crop  from  which  he  had  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pectations.  At  my  advice  he  fent  in  a  couple  of  weeders, 
who  walking  up  and  down  the  furrows,  took  every  land 
between  them,  and  two  days  finifhed  the  work,  though  it 
was  no  fmall  held.  The  confequence  was  furprifmg  ;  for 
it  happened  that  every  thing  favoured.  The  corn  which 
had  before  been  as  it  were  buried  under  this  incumbrance  of 
weeds,  (hewed  itfelf  better  than  was  imagined,  when  cleared 
of  them,  and  fome  rain  following,  the  ears  filled,  and  the 
Crop  was  not  inconfiderable.  I  doubt  not  but  he  put  into  his 
pocket  two  thoufand  per  cent,  advantage  upon  the  price  of 
this  weeding.  This  is  the  farmer’s  proper  way  of  judging.  If 
he  grudges  a  good  weeding,  becaufe  it  will  coft  him  a  few 
{hillings,  let  him  be  told  his  crop  will  be  as  many  pounds 
better,  as  he  lays  out  (hillings  on  this  occafion,  and  he  will 
be  induced  to  try  once:  he  will  be  taught  by  the  effect 
to  manage  in  the  fame  manner  always.  This  is  a  necef- 
fary  leiTon  ;  for  wheat  fields  fuffer  greatly  for  want  of  this 
affiftance.  One  fuch  example  ought  to  animate  many  to  the 
improvement. 

Look  over  the  barley,  and  fee  how  it  rifes  ;  where  it  is  in 
good  order,  and  in  what  part  it  needs  afiiftance. ,  If  the 
ground  have  been  prepared  with  the  care  we  have  directed, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  help  to  it  now  :  and  if  there  have 
been  neglect  in  any  of  thefe  articles,  the  relief  is  difficult  in 
the  common  way  of  hufbandry.  The  two  accidents  that 
may  hurt  crops  at  this  feafon,  are  weeds,  and  want  of 
noUrifhment.  In  the  common  courfe  of  the  farmer’s  bufi- 
nefs,  the  weeds  can  be  but  very  aukwardly  and  difficultly 
deftroyed,  as  we  have  feen  in  a  late  inftance  ;  and  at  this 
period  of  the  growth,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  give  any  af¬ 
fiftance  in  regard  to  nourifhment.  This  fhould  ftrongly  re¬ 
commend  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  for  in  that  it  is  only 
fending  in  the  hoeplow,  and  both  thefe  purpofes  are  an- 
fwered  at  once.  The  weeds  are  all  torn  up,  and  the  foil  by 
tillage  is  enriched,  as  if  it  had  been  drefled  with  the  moil 
excellent  manure. 

Where  the  ground  is  very  much  encumbered  with  weeds, 
it  will  be  beft  in  this  kind  of  tillage,  firft  to  fend  in  weeders 
to  pull  up  by  hand  the  worft  of  thofe,  which  grow  among 
the  corn  in  the  rows ,  they  may  throw  thefe  as  they  pull 

them 
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them  up  into  the  intervals,  and  the  hoeplow  coming  in  af¬ 
terwards,  will  bury  them  with  the  reft.  The  weeders  for 
this  purpofe  ftiould  be  always  fent  in  before  the  plow,  be- 
caufe  their  trampling  would  otherwife  hurt  the  lightnefs  of 
the  ground  from  the  tillage. 

Wheat  toward  the  end  of  this  month,  is  expofed  to  dan¬ 
ger  of  two  kinds  from  infers  and  from  birds.  .  The  latter 
are  the  moft  readily  feen,  and  therefore  the  damage  from 
them  is  eafieft:  prevented  ;  the  farmer  often  knows  nothing 
of  the  others,  but  by  the  damage  he  fees  follow  them.  It  is 
then  too  late  for  remedy,  we  ihall  give  him  timely  advice. 

The  corn  is  now  growing  to  its  fize  in  the  ear,  and  is 
yet  foft  and  tender :  infe&s  find  their  way  eafily  into  it, 
and  lodge  their  eggs  there  ;  the  produce  of  which  feed  up¬ 
on  the  very  fubftance  of  the  grain,  and  fpoil  the  part  which 
they  do  not  devour.  No  care  can  be  too  great  in  guarding 
againft  this;  and  confequently  no  watch  too  ftridi  to  find 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  danger. 

The  fly  which  takes  the  wheat  juft  after  the  time  of  its 
fetting  for  grain,  is  fmall  and  black  ;  it  is  about  the  bignefs 
of  the  head  of  a  large  pin.  They  fallen  upon  the  ear  in  vaft 
number,  and  prefently  eat  their  way  into  the  body  of  the 
corn,  where  they  lay  their  eggs.  From  thefe  are  hatched 
fmall  maggots,  which  devour  a  part  of  the  Hour,  and  fpoil 
the  reft. 

When  thefe  flies  come  they  generally  are  numerous,  and 
a  crop  is  often  reduced  greatly  in  its  value  by  them ;  and 
fometimes,  in  a  manner,  fpoiled  entirely. 

The  fofmer  muft  look  to  his  corn  when  the  By  is  likely 
to  attack  it  ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  remedy  after¬ 
wards.  He  may  difiodge  the  flies  while  they  crawl  upon  the 
ear,  and  they  are  fo  tender,  that  a  very  little  force  deftroys 
them  :  the  eggs  he  can  never  get  out  or  difiodge. 

How  he  may  beft  attack  the  flies,  nature  ihews  him. 
They  appear  moft  in  dry  years  ;  for  when  there  fall  rains 
in  any  great  quantity,  they  are  wafhed  off  and  deftroyed. 

In  the  dry  feafons  there  are  dews,  and  the  farmer  may 
take  the  advantage  of  them  for  this  ufeful  purpofe. 

Let  him  fend  in  a  couple  of  labourers  with  a  cord,  that 
will  reach  from  furrow  to  furrow,  and  treat  the  crop, 
while  wet  with  dew,  as  we  have  directed,  againft  fome 
other  accidents.  Let  the  cord  be  ft  retched  acrofs  the  land, 
and  one  of  the  labourers  walking  in  each  furrow  ;  let  them 
{draw  the  cord  gently  and  carefully  over  the  corn,  while  it 

is 
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is  yet  wet  with  the  dew.  The  flies  will  by  this  means  b£ 
brufhed  off  and  deftroyed.  But  it  is  eflential  that  this  be 
done  foon  after  their  firft  appearance,  for  other  wife  their 
deftmcftion  anfwers  no  purpofe.  It  is  not  the  flies  which  da 
this  mifchief,  and  il  they  have  laid  their  eggs  in  the  grain, 
the  killing  them  anlwers  no  purpofe.  It  is  for  this  reafon  we 
have  advifed  the  early  and  careful  watching  of  the  corn  $ 
for  it  is  eafy  to  prevent  the  mifchief  which  it  would  be  ini- 
poflxble  to  cure. 

The  other  danger  from  birds  comes  on  in  its  full  force  at 
the  end  of  the  prefent  month  ;  and  they  are  io  eager,  that 
they  will,  if  not  prevented,  often  devour  a  great  part  of. 
the  produce.  Pigeons  are  very  mifchievous  at  this  time,. 
and  rnaSy  of  the  wild  birds.  They  firft  fettle  openly  upon 
the  crop  ;  the  others  creep  about  the  edges  of  the  field,, 
where  there  is  flicker  of  hedges  ;  and  as  the  corn  now  is 
juft  between  hard  and  foft,  it  tempts  them  greatly,  and  is 
cafily  devoured. 

Many  methods  have  been  propofed  for  driving  them  off, 
but  nothing  anfwers  well  except  the  gun  ;  nor  is  any  fcare- 
crow  fo  effectual,  as  the  birds  of  the  fame  kind  that  have 
been  fhot,  hung  up  by  the  tip  of  the  wing  to  a  pliant  bough. 

Thefe  creatures  are  cunning ;  and  when  there  has  been 
mifchief  done  among  them,  they  are  eafily  frighted.  This 
way  and  no  other  the  corn  can  be  preferved.  As  the  farmer 
knows  that  it  is  about  the  hedges  they  moft  prey  upon  him  ; 
let  him  beftow  his  chief  care  there. 

The  fly  which  attacks  turneps  in  the  early  period  of  their 
growth,  is  never  more  dangerous  than  at  this  fcafon,  be- 
caufe  the  weather  is  naturally  hot  and  dry.  There  is  a 
prevention  at  the  time  of  fowing,  which  is  to  mix  flour  of 
brimftone  with  the  feed  forne  days  before  it  is  put  into 
the  ground.  The  damage  from  the  fly  is  in  itfelf  fo  uncer¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  when  any  prevention  has  or  has 
not  been  fuccefsful ;  but  the  generality  of  farmers  believe 
this  is  of  great  ufe  :  the  beft  quantity  is  an  ounce  of  the 
flour  of  brimftone  to  every  pound  of  the  feed. 

When  the  fly  is  upon  the  plants,  the  moft  probable  re- 
fource  is  burning  of  orpiment.  It  is  wonderful  how  vaft 
a  quantity  of  fmoak,  and  how  offenfive  a  fmall  piece  of  or¬ 
piment  will  raife.  A  charcoal  fire  flhould  be  made  in  fome 
part  of  the  field,  from  whence  the  wind  carries  the  fmoak 
all  over  it ;  and  a  few  pieces  of  orpiment  are  to  be  thrown 
In  at  times.  7Tey  will  fill  frhe  air  with  a  white  thick  fog¬ 
gy 
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gy  fmoak,  and  this  will  often  fuffocate  the  Hies.  It  does  na 
hurt  to  the  turneps. 

In  fields  where  the  turneps  have  been  Town  early,  and 
have  efcaped  this  danger  in  their  firft  growth,  they  muft  be 
hoed  when  they  have  a  little  ftrength.  This  is  necefiary, 
partly  to  clear  the  ground  of  weeds,  and  partly  to  thin  the 
crop.  The  plants  fhould  he  cleared  to  about  feven  inches, 
diftance,  and  according  to  their  intended  ufe  they  may  be 
thinned  farther  in  the  fucceeding  hoeing. 

Turneps.  though  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  a  very  fafe 
one  if  proper  care  be  taken,  may  eafily  difappoint  the  far¬ 
mer,  who  has  not  given  them  the  due  advantages.  Thefe 
are  good  tillage  ;  and  a  proper  heart  in  the  ground,  due  di¬ 
ftance,  and  a  clear  fpace,  not  encumbered  by  weeds  between. 

The  horfehoeing  hufbandry  produces  the  largeft  turneps, 
but  they  fucceed  very  well  the  common  way. 

The  fiifb  week  in  July  is  vrery  proper  for  the  fowlng  of 
colefeed  ;  and  the  farmer  who  has  land  of  a  right  kind,  will 
find  this  an  extreamly  profitable  crop.  It  will  thrive  very 
well  on  fuch  ground  as  is  too  moift  for  the  generality  of 
his  crops,  and  will  make  him  a  very  good  return.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  thefe  advantages,  he  muff  allow  it  a  due  care 
and  attention.  The  colefeed  plant  is  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  garden  than  a  field  herb,  and  muft:  be  managed  well, 
efpecially  while  young.  The  lowing  at  this  time  is  a  mate¬ 
rial  article,  becaufe  its  fuccefs  will  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
pend  upon  its  getting  good  root  before  the  winter.  And 
after  this  it  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  like  a  garden 
crop,  and  the  growth  properly  thinned.  The  flug  purfues 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  the  common  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  herbs ;  and  after  the  plant  has  efcaped,  or  got  over  this 
danger  while  young,  the  caterpillar  is  as  mifchievous  a  de- 
vourer  for  a  great  part  of  its  growth. 

The  moifter  the  land  is,  the  more  danger  there  is  of 
the  flug,  for  it  cannot  live  in  fandy,  or  other  warm  and  dry 
grounds  :  therefore  the  more  wet  there  is  in  the  foil,  the 
more  watchful  the  farmer  muft  be  about  this  creature. 

As  the  colefeed  plant  requires  fo  much  care  and  attention, 
it  is  heft  to  fow  it  in  drills,  with  intervals  of  fuch  breadth, 
that  there  will  be  an  eafy  paffage  for  weeders,  and  for  any 
kind  of  care  of  the  crop.  If  it  be  fown  at  fuch  diftance, 
that  the  horfehoe  can  be  brought  in  between,  the  plants 
will  be  fo  much  the  ftronger,  that  they  will  very  well  an- 
fwer  the  farmer’s  purpofe,  whether  for  feeding  or  for  feed* 
Though  this  crop  requires  fo  much  attention  at  firft,  it 
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is,  when  well  rooted,  extreamly  hardy.  Few  plants  ftan d 
the  fevereft  of  our  winters  better. 

The  fpring  vetches  Town  in  March  and  April,  will  be  in 
bloom  in  the  beginning  or  latter  end  of  July,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  time  of  fowing.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  open  in  flowers,  they  are  in  the  higheftof  their  per¬ 
fection  for  cattle  ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  pradice  at  this  feafon 
to  cut  them,  and  feed  horfes  with  them.  They  have  many 
excellent  qualities,  and  they  are  attended  with  no  danger  : 
they  fatten  cattle,  and  they  encreafe  the  quantity  of  dung. 
It  is  alfo  found  by  experience,  that  the  dung  of  horfes  fed 
in  this  manner,  has  not  the  ranknefs  of  what  is  made  from 
dry  food. 

During  their  growth  they  will  have  mellowed  the  earth, 
by  thoroughly  covering  and  flickering  it,  and  their  roots 
exhaufting  little  nourifhment  from  it ;  the  advantage  is 
very  confiderable.  Thofe  who  do  not  ufe  them  as  food  for 
cattle,  may  now  plow  them  into  the  ground,  and  they  will 
rot  in  it,  and  prove  an  excellent  manure.  The  method  is 
to  draw  a  heavy  roller  over  the  field,  juft  as  they  are  in  the 
condition  here  mentioned  of  beginning  to  flower ;  and  then 
to  plow  them  in. 

This  muft  be  done  at  the  end  of  this  month ;  and  after 
the  plants  have  lain  to  rot  in  the  ground,  there  will  be  no¬ 
thing  more  required  than  to  harrow  in  the  corn ;  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafon,  are  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  perfeCI  rotting  of  the  ftalks  of  this  tender 
plant,  and  with  the  mellownefs  the  foil  had  obtained  be¬ 
fore,  from  the  perfect  covering  of  the  ftalk,  it  will  be  in 
excellent  condition. 

This  is  indeed  the  perff<ft  manner  of  ufmg  thefe  fmall 
pulfe.  They  grow  upon  the  ground,  and  mellow  it  all  the 
time ;  and  the  nourifhment  they  had  exhaufted  from  it,  in 
the  mean  while,  is  thus  all  reftored  to  it  again.  The  plants 
themfelves  being  then  buried  under  the  furface,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  preffed  flat  by  the  roller,  rot  in  the  ground  ;  and 
they  not  only  ferve  to  aflift  in  enriching  it  as  a  manure,  but 
the  fermentation  which  they  bring  on,  happens  juft  at  that 
time  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  feed.  The  earth  is  light 
and  tender  about  the  feed,  and  a  pafTage  is  given  to  the 
young  fibres  of  the  roots,  fo  that  every  thing  promotes  the 
vegetation. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  ufes  of  this  fmall  pulfe.  Horfes 
may  be  tethered  in  the  field  to  eat  off  a  certain  quantity  at 
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a  time,  without  over-running  or  trampling  down  the  reft ; 
and  this  practice  enriches  the  ground  like  the  folding  of 
fheep  upon  it ;  for  the  dung  falling  warm  from  the  horfe, 
and  his  urine  ferve  as  a  moift,  rich,  and  excellent  manure  ; 
and  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  preferably  to  moft  other 
dreflings. 

The  vetch  is  alfo  an  excellent  dry  food,  for  horfes  ;  but 
to  this  purpofe  it  ftiould  be  mowed  fomewhat  later  in  the 
growth,  and  a  ftridb  watching  of  the  time  and  period  of 
growth  is '  in  nothing  more  neceffary,  than  in  this  article. 
The  young  pods,  while  the  feed  is  ftnalJ  and  tender  in 
them,  dry  very  favourably  in  the  making  of  the  hay,  and 
nothing  is  a  more  agreeable  or  more  nourifhing  food  for 
horfes.  If  the  vetches  be  fuffered  to  ftand  till  they  are 
large  in  the  pod,  the  leaves  will  decay  ;  and  thefe  are  a 
very  effential  article  imjthe  value  of  this  crop  :  therefore  the 
proper  method  is,  to  cut  them  for  this  purpofe,  juft  when 
the  pod  is  well  formed,  and  while  the  leaves  are  frefh,  and 
in  good  condition.  It  will  then  dry  well  together,  and  a 
moft  excellent  and  nourifhing  hay  is  formed  of  the  whole 
plant. 

Plow  in  the  crops  of  buck  wheat  toward  the  end  of  this 
month,  which  were  fown  in  May  for  that  pYirpofe.  It  is 
a  quick  growing  plant,  and  will  be  in  perfedd  order  by 
this  time.  The  exadt  feafon  when  it  fhould  be  plowed  in, 
is  when  the  flowery  heads  are  all  formed,  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  drew  the  bloom.  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
poor,  gravelly,  and  hard  loams.  The  growth  of  it  upon 
the  place  has  hitherto  well  flickered  and  mellowed  the 
ground :  and  till  it  comes  to  form  the  feed,  this  plant 
exhaufts  very  little  nouriihment.  When  nature  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  perfedling  the  feed,  no  plant  exhaufts  land 
more  ;  but  it  does  this  at  no  other  time ;  therefore  let 
the  farmer  be  flue  to  eat  it  off,  or  plow  it  in  before  that 
period.  Horfes  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  wholefome  food 
for  them  :  it  has  alfo  the  peculiar  value  of  coming  at  a  time 
when  other  food  is  fcarce.  But  the  great  benefit  is  that 
we  have  juft  named,  of  preparing  a  poor  land  to  bear  a 
good  crop  of  wheat.  To  this  purpofe,  when  the  heads  are 
fully  formed,  and  a  few  flowers  appear,  let  the  farmer  go 
into  the  field  at  fun-rife  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  while  the 
plants  are  frefh  and  full  of  juice,  let  them  be  all  rolled  flat 
to  the  ground  ;  this,  will  at  the  fame  time  bruife'and  prefs 
them,  and  difpofe  them  to  rot ;  then  they  are  to  be  plowed 
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into  the  ground,  the  fooner  after  rolling  the  better,  and  there 
will  be  brought  on  the  fame  light  and  ufeful  fermentation, 
that  we  have  defcribed  as  the  effedt  of  the  thetches  ;  and  the 
ground  will  be  greatly  improved. 

The  farmer  is  not  to  fuppofe  this  the  only  ufe  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  He  will  find  it  very  advantageous  to  let  fome  ftand 
for  feed.  The  grain  is  large,  and  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  an  excellent  white  flour.  In  fuch  fcarcity  of  corn  as 
the  prefent,  it  may  very  well  be  brought  into  ufe  for 
bread;  and  at  other  times  it  will  .be  ferviceable  to  the 
farmer  in  feeding  his  fowls.  The  value  and  excellence  oi 
the  Norfolk  turkeys  is  very  well  known,  and  they  are  fed 
in  a  great  meafure  with  this  corn,  which  is  found  to  give 
a  particular  whitenefs  to  the  flefh  of  all  fowls  which  eat 
it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  feeds  them  fo  healthfully,  that 
they  are  veryjuicey. 

There  is  one  poulterer  not  very  far  from  London,  who 
is  famous  for  the  excellent  colour  and  tafte  of  his  chick¬ 
ens,  and  other  fowls  ;  many  have  wifhed  to  know  the  fe- 
cret  by  which  he  exceeds  others  in  his  bufmefs  :  and  I 
believe  that  his  knowledge  of  the  true  ufe  and  value  of 
buck-wheat,  is  either  the  whole,  or  at  leaf!  a  very  ef- 
fential  article.  The  fhape  of  buck-wheat  feed,  and  the 
colour  of  its  rind  are  too  particular  to  be  miftaken  ;  and  I 
have  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  the  entrails  of  this  per- 
fon’s  fowls,  and  have  found  buck-wheat  in  them.  . 

As  the  knowledge  of  this  particular  art  of  ieeding  fowls 
may  be  of  ufe  to  the  farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns  ;  or  wherever  there  may  be  a  demand  for  them,  I  fhall 
inform  the  good  houfevvife  farther,  that  I  think  the  othci 
ingredient  is  rice. 

Damaged  rice  may  be  bought  very  cheap  at  the  fiift 
hand  ;  and  whoever  will  try  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  one  third  rice  coarfely  ground  together,  will 
find  the  flefh  of  fowls  which  are  fed  with  it,  will  be  of  a 
delicate  flavour  and  colour. 

The  plant  itfelf  is  a  good  food  for  milch  cows.  They 
will  eat  it  with  great  fatisfadlion  ;  and  it  encreafes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  and  enriches  it  at  the  fame  time.  1  he  fame 
good  quality  makes  it  excellent  alfo  for  ewes  which  fuckle 

Jambs. 

Let  the  farmer  recoiled!  all  thefe  ufes  of  buck-wheat, 

ancj  at  the  fame  time  that  it  will  grow  on  very  poor  land, 

and 
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and  he  will  find  that  it  might  be  much  fooner  than  it  is,  with 
very’  great  advantage. 

Clear  the  alleys  of  the  hop  ground  very  thoroughly  this 
month,  and  raife  the  hills  a  little  with  the  parings  of  the 
alleys.  No  weed  muff  now  be  fufFered  to  exhauft  the 
ground  ;  the  root  of  the  hop  Ipreads  a  great  way,  and  the 
plant  now  requires  all  the  nourifhment  that  can  b® 
given  it. 

It  is  a  cuftom  with  fome  to  plant  other  crops  in  the  al¬ 
leys  of  hop  grounds  ;  but  this  needful  caution  of  perfe&ly 
clearing  the  whole  ground,  fhews  the  folly  of  that  pradfice. 
The  diftance  of  the  hop  plantation  will  doubtlefs  allow 
very  well  of  the  growth  of  other  things  between  ;  but  all  they 
produce  will  not  be  at  all  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  fruit  of  a  hop  ground,  where  the  plants  have  all 
the  nourifhment,  and  one  where  thefe  crops  are  raifed  be- 
fide.  This  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  we  have  given  the 
farmer,  that  all  that  is  got,  is  not  gained  ;  for  in  thefe  in¬ 
termediate  plantations  in  general,  the  lofs  in  the  principal 
crop  is  more  than  the  gain  by  the  other. 

When  the  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  fait  water  near 
him,  let  him  take  this  opportunity  of  cleaning  his  fheep. 
They  will  now  be  recovered  a  little  from  the  abfolute  na¬ 
ked  nefs  of  the  {hearing,  and  will  bear  this  wafhing  with¬ 
out  pain  or  damage.  It  will  clear  away  all  foulneffes  of 
the  fkin,  and  will  deflroy  thofe  abominable  and  trouble- 
fome  vermin  the  ticks,  which  often  torment  the  fheep  at 
this  feafon  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  refufe  their 
food,  and  pine  away  into  the  worft  of  iilneffes.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuch  a  wafhing  as  this  will  be  very  well  anfwered 
by  the  health  of  the  flock ;  and  by  the  clear  and  good 
growth  of  the  wool. 

Pull  up  that  mifchievous  plant  water  crowfoot,  or  final! 
fpearwort.  It  is  now  in  flower.  The  horned  cattle  will 
fometimes  be  tempted  by  its  frefh  green  look  to  eat  of  it ; 
and  it  throws  them  into  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  are 
troublefome,  and  often  fatal  to  them  in  the  month  of  Au- 
giiit. 

Fold  fheep  at  this  time  very  carefully  upon  the  land  in¬ 
tended  for  wheat ;  and  that  the  foil  may  have  all  poflible 
advantage  from  this  excellent  practice,  feed  the  creatures 
well  by  day,  that  their  dung  and  urine,  and  the  perfpira- 
tion  of  their  bodies  may  all  be  warm  and  rich,  and  fit  for 
this  excellent  purpofe.  This  is  the  feafon  at  which  the 
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reatefl  benefit  of  all  is  done  by  folding  :  therefore  if  ft 
have  been  omitted  earlier  in  the  year,  the  deficience  may 
eafily  be  repaired,  by  doing  it  now. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  this  is  the  time  when  the 
land  gets  moft  good  from  fheep,  it  is  now  that  the  greatefl 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  their  dung  and  urine,  in  the 
covered  fold  for  manure.  We  have  given  the  method  at 
large  ;  and  let  the  farmer  who  does  not  want  the  benefit 
of  this  folding  upon  his  land,  pra&ife  it  now  with  all  care* 
in  the  making  up  a  quantity  of  rich  manure  from  the 
cheapefl-  and  poorefl  of  all  materials.  Any  common  dry 
mould  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  let  it  be  fpread  ten  inches- 
thick  over  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  covered 
fold  ;  and  the  dung,  urine,  and  fweat  of  the  fheep,  will  in, 
a  fhort  time  enrich  it  into  one  of  the  bed  manures  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  the  fanners  (lore. 

Cream  is  very  apt  to  grow  four  at  this  feafon  ;  and  the: 
good  houfewife  rnufl  ufe  all  her  care  to  prevent  it.  After 
it  has  flood  two  days,  let  her  give  it  one  boil  up  over  the 
fire,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  clean  pan.  After  this  fhe  may 
for  four  days  put  in  the  frefh  cream  produced  from  her 
day’s  milk  :  every  time  fhe  muft  put  the  whole  into  a  frefh 
and  perfectly  clean  pan. 

A  dairy  mould-  be  at  all  times  kept  clean,  but  mofl  of 


all  now  ;  and  the  houfewife  will  find  that  half  the  faults 
which  have  been  attributed  to  other  caufes,  are  reaily  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  deficience  in  this  one  article  of  cleanlinefs. 

Eggs  will  be  in  this  feafon  in  danger  of  fpoiling  up- 
the  houfewife’s  hands  :  but  with  care  a  great  deal  of 
this  mifchtef  may  be  prevented.  The  decaying  of  eggs,  is 
©wing  to  two  caufes,  the  flagnation  of  the  humours,  and 
the  evaporation  of  the  moiflure.  The  firfl  is  owing  to 
their  lying  always  in  one  pofition,  efpecially  if  they  be  hot 
withal  ;  and  the  other  to  the  warmth  of  the  air  alone.  To 
preferve  them  for  a  fmall  time  and  from  the  firfl  accident, 
they  fhould  be  laid  cool  and  fingle,  where  the  frefh  air  has 
free  paflage  9  and  once  in  ten  days  they  fhould  be  turned  : 
4fos  preferves  them  a  confiderable  time. 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  longer,  the  method  is  to  co¬ 
ver  the  fhells  with  a  coal,  which  will  flop  their  pores, 
#nd  fo  prevent  the  perfpiration.  Some  do  this  by  a  var- 
mfh  ;  but  the  eafieil  method  to  the  country  houfewife  is 
with  fat.  Reaumur  of  Paris  found  this  to  be  an  effectual 
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method.  The  fat  muft  be  juft  melted,  and  the  eggs  rubbed 
over  with  it ;  nothing  more. 

The  holds  of  woad  fown  in  March  and  April,  will  now 
require  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds;  and  if  the  feed  have 
been  fown  in  the  common  way,  and  the  plants  ftand  too 
thick,  the  hoers,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  clear  the 
ground  of  weeds,  muft  thin  the  plants. 

We  have  recommended  the  railing  this  plant  by  the 
drill  and  horfehoeing  husbandry  ;  and  in  that  courfe  the 
hoeplow  muft  be  now  fent  into  the  intervals.  This  will 
tear  up  all  weeds,  and  give  a  frefti  broken  ioil  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Before  the  plowing  up  thefe  intervals,  it  will 
be  proper  for  a  weeder  to  be  fent  in  to  pull  up  any  weeds 
that  may  have  grown  in  the  rows  among  the  plants ;  and 
as  the  fucceeding  plowing  deftroying  all  others,  the  crop  will 
be  freed  from  all  incumbrance,  aud  furnifhed  with  a  new 
fupply  of  nourifhment  by  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  juft 
at  the  time  when  it  wants  that  affiftance. 

W oad  is  apt  to  fufrer  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  the 
want  of  moifture  in  the  ground,  for  its  large  leaves  require 
to  be  well  fupplied  ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  are  ftinted  in 
this  particular,  not  only  their  growth  is  affedted  by  it,  but 
their  colour. 

It  is  found  by  experience  in  all  kinds  of  crops,  that  the 
breaking  of  the  ground  by  plowing  or  digging  about  them, 
makes  them  bear  the  drought  better  than  they  would  other- 
wife  :  and  this  cannot  be  leen  in  any  inftance  more  plainly 
than  in  this  of  woad.  The  truth  is,  that  breaking  a  foil 
well,  and  throwing  it  up  with  a  frefti  loofe  furface,  makes 
it  more  apt  and  ready  to  receive  and  detain  the  dews,  than 
fuch  as  is  baked  by  the  fun,  and  hardened  by  reft ;  from 
the  clofe  furface  of  which  they  run  off. 

This  is  a  good  feafon  for  drying  and  burning  of  peat  to 
afhes,  which  make  an  excellent  manure.  The  hotteft 
weather  fooneft  brings  the  peat  into  a  condition  for  this 
fervice ;  and  the  farmer  muft  take  a  calm  day  for  the  burn¬ 
ing  them.  He  muft  take  care  that  the  peat  does  not  burn 
fo,  as  to  exhauft  itfelf  too  much.  The  chymifts  know  that 
the  virtue  of  allies  lie  in  their  fait  and  oil  ;  and  the  great 
power  they  have  of  giving  fertility  to  land,  is  owing  to 
thele  principles.  Let  the  farmer  be  fo  far  a  chemift,  as  is 
neceffary  for  his  performing  his  bufinefs  in  a  beneficial 
manner  ;  and  fo  much  information  may  eafily  be  given  to 
him  in  this  refpedi.  The  chymifts  know  that  the  oil  ia 
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what  gives  colour  to  the  afhes  of  plants ;  and  that  a  great 
degree  of  fire  will  bum  it  away.  The  farmer  fhould 
know  this  :  and  accordingly  he  is  not  to  bum  his  peat  into 
white  afhes,  for  in  that  cafe  they  will  be  robbed  of  the 
greateft  part  of  their  virtue.  Let  him  watch  the  burning 
of  the  heap  ;  and  when  the  peat  is  come  to  a  brownifh  red 
fubftance,  let  him  put  out  the  fire. 

Nothing  does  this  fo  readily  or  effectually  as  earth.  Wa¬ 
ter  would  wafh  away  the  fait,  and  damage  the  afhes  ex* 
treamly,  but  earth,  on  the  contrary,  puts  out  the  fire  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  matter;  and  becomes  itfelf  alfo  a  kind  of 
manure  by  the  calcination  it  receives. 

Therefore,  when  the  farmer  has  piled  up  his  heaps  of 
peat,  let  him  lay  by  the  fide  of  each  a  good  quantity  of 
mould  ;  a  tough  clayey  foil  is  bell :  when  the  peat  is 
burnt  to  the  degree  we  have  mentioned,  let  a  labourer  juft 
break  the  heap,  and  then  throw  on  this  mould.  It  will  put 
out  the  fire  effectually. 

After  this,  when  all  is  cold,  let  him  remove  the  heap 
juft  off*  the  fpot  where  it  was  burnt,  and  then  dig  up  one 
fpade  depth  of  the  mould  from  the  very  fpot  where  it 
Jay.  This  is  an  earth  fo  calcined  alfo,  as  to  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  manure ;  and  this  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  reft. 

The  afhes  are  thus  encreafed  to  a  much  larger  quantity, 
and  the  whole  is  no  way  inferior  to  what  they  would  have 
been  alone. 

Clover  is  a  good  and  ufeful  food  for  hogs  at  this  feafon 
<af  the  year ;  but  they  muff  not  live  upon  it  entirely.  They 
ihould  be  turned  in  a  little  before  noon,  and  driven  out  to¬ 
ward  evening :  and  muff  have  fome  of  the  common  food  at 
night. 

flax  will  be  fit  to  pull,  in  many  grounds,  this  month  ; 
^nd  the  exact  degree  of  ripenefs,  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  b® 
watched  with  great  care. 

The  hemp  fhould  have  the  foil  broke  between  the  plants, 
smd  if  there  be  any  weeds  they  fhould  be  carefully  deftroy- 
ed.  The  hemp  is  fo  ftrong  a  plant,  that  it  is  not  likely  it 
fhould  fuffer  many  to  live  among  it ;  but  what  there  are 
Ihould  be  pulled  up :  they  will  be  large  ones,  and  confe- 
quently  they  will  draw  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment  from 
iheg  round,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  hemp  wants  it  all. 

*1  he  condition  of  this  crop  is^  at  this  feafon^  very  cri¬ 
tical; 
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tical  ;  the  value  of  the  threads  will,  in  a  great  meafure® 
depend  upon  the  fupply  the  ftalk  has  at  this  prefent  period. 
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MONTH  the  EIGHTH. 


AUGUST. 

THIS  month  affords  the  farmer  fewer  opportunities 
of  aftual  fervice,  than  almofl  any  in  the  year,  for 
his  crops  in  general  are  taking  their  laft  growth,  and  his 
pafturage  is  recovering  from  the  hay  feafon.  Neither  of 
thefe  admit  of  any  afliftance  from  him  in  the  common  courfe 
of  hufbandry :  but  in  the  horfehoeing  method  there  will  be 
great  benefit  in  good  plowing  of  the  intervals  between  the 
,jrows  in  all  kind  of  crops. 

This  will  fill  the  ear  and  plump  out  the  corn  at  the  time 
when  it  is  terminating  its  growth,  and  will,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  preparing  thofe  intervals  for  the  reception  of  the 
feed  for  a  following  crop.  It  is  the  advantage  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  hufbandry,  that  while  the  crop  is  growing  upon  one 
part  of  the  ground,  the  other  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  % 
moft  perfedl  fallow. 

In  the  common  courfe  and  pradlice  of  hufbandry  it  muft 
fake  its  chance.  Only  this  we  fhalhdire£I  the  farmer,  that 
where  .his  wheat  fields  are  over-run  with  poppies,  it  will 
be  worth  his  while  to  have  them  pulled  up,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  can  be  done  with  any  degree  of  conveniency ;  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn,  but  becaufe  the  weed  it- 
felf  is  ufeful :  hogs  are  fond  of  it ;  and  it  agrees  fo  well  with 
this  creature  while  fuckling  its  pigs,  that  the  milk  is  mads 
abundant  by  it  and  very  nourifhing. 

Though  this  month  gives  the  farmer  lefs  employment 
than  the  generality  of  other  feafons,  the  next  will  be  full  of 
bufinefs,  and  he  muft  take  advantage  of  the  leifure  of  thi$ 
to  prepare  for  it. 
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A  proper  number  of  hands  is  very  edential  to  a  good 
liaryed,  let  him  now  be  taking  meafures  for  them. 

Let  him  lay  in  provifions  in  time  for  the  bufy  feafon,  and 
brew  the  beer  for  his  work  people. 

Let  him  mend  up  and  repair  the  carts,  waggons,  and  all 
other  implements,  that  will  be  wanted  at  that  bufy  time  ; 
and  fee  to  his  horfes  that  are  to  perform  the  labour.  He 
fhould  be  now  more  than  ordinarily  careful  to  get  them  in¬ 
to  a  good  date  of  health. 

Let  him  now  al'fo  provide  for  the  mowing  up  his  wheat 
in  the  barns  ;  and  make  fuch  mowfteads  as  will  keep  it  out 
of  the  reach  cf  moidure  from  the  ground,  and,  in  fome 
degree,  defend  it  from  vermin. 

The  bed  foundation  is  a  good  bed  of  furze  faggots  :  over 
which  fpread  a  layer  of  dry  draw.  The  pricklinefs  of  the 
furze  will  keep  off  many  of  the  creatures  which  are  apt  to 
be  mod  mifchievous  in  the  barn.  When  the  wheat  comes 
to  be  mowed  upon  this,  if  there  be  any  fufpicion  of  damp- 
nefs-,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  keep  a  hollow  in  the  middle 
of  the  dack,  preferving  it  all  the  way  up  to  the  very  top* 
By  this  means  the  vapours  will  get  out,  which  would  other- 
wife  do  great  damage  to  the  corn ;  and  vermin  are  often 
found  dead  in  the  bottom  of  thefe  wells,  the  heat  and  va¬ 
pour  having  fuffocated  them. 

When  this  preparation  is  made  for  mowing  the  corn  in 
the  barns,  the  fame  fort  of  care  fhould  be  taken  for  that 
which  is  to  be  dacked  out  of  doors.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  We  fhaill  defcribe  hereafter,  this  foundation  is  all  we 
me  concerned  with  in  the  p refen t  place  ;  that  being  the 
work  of  the  month  of  Augud. 

A  lone  fquare  is  the  fhape  of  the  dack,  and  let  care  be 
taken  that  the  bottom  of  it  lie  fecure,  and  above  the  reach 
of  damp.  The  true  method  is  this,  mark  out  by  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  line,  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  dack  :  dig  a- 
way  half  a  fpade’s  depth  of  the  foil  in  a  (loping  form  all 
round  it,  making  a  brick  drain  for  the  perfect  difcharge  of 
any  water  that  may  come  there.  This  will  throw  od  the 
wet  from  the  heads  of  the  dack.  Cover  the  (pot  marked 
out  with  fome  fmall  faggots  of  black  thorn,  laying  them 
clofe  and  beating  them  down.  Upon  thefe  lay  a  Coat  of 
furze  faggots,  level  and  fmooth,  and  cover-  it  with  draw  a 
little  before  the  corn  is  to  be  brought  upon  it. 

If  the  farmer  intend  cocking  of  his  corn,  the  fame  pro- 
tyifkm  fhould  he  made  alfo  in  time,  by  laying  a  bed  of 
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black  thorn,  then  a  bed  of  furze,  and  ladly,  one  of  draw. 
Or  it  may  be  proper  to  have  a  frame  of  timber  in  fome 
places. 

Whichever  of  thefe  beds  be  preferred*,  the  difpofition  of 
the  corn  is  to  be  the  fame  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  (heaves  is 
to  be  outwards,  and  the  cock  is  to  be  raifed  fmaller  to  the 
top.  That  kind  of  frame  which  is  called  the  Dutch  barn, 
is  excellent  for  the  prefervation  of  corn  ;  for  the  top  is  al¬ 
ways  dry,  and  yet  the  Tides  have  free  air.  This  plain  con¬ 
trivance  is  nothing  more  than  four  upright  polls,  with  a 
moveable  roof,  which  may  be  Hi p ported  at  different  heights 
upon  the  pods  by  means  of  pins. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  month,  all  this  preparation 
fhould  be  ready,  for  the  early  white  or  Holland  wheat  will 
be  then  fit  for  laying  up,  and  in  fucceffion  the  other 
kinds  will  follow.  The  iammas  comes  next  after  this  -j 
and  lad  of  all  the  bearded  wheat. 

Let  the  farmer  take  care  he  has  the  preparations  we 
have  named  ready  in  time ;  and  then  let  him  look  to 
his  fields  of  early  wheat,  and  examine  carefully  from  dav 
to  day  where  the  ear  will  be  fit  for  harved. 

When  the  corn  is  full  plump  and  ripe,  let  him  de¬ 
termine  in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  cut,  by  the  fickle,  the 
hook,  or  the  fcythe.  The  bed  crops  fhould  always  be 
reaped  with  the  fickle,  which  has  a  hacked  edge  :  when 
the  crop  is  fomewhat  poorer,  the  hook,  whofe  edge  is 
fmooth,  anfwers  bed  :  and  where  the  crop  (lands  thin,  and 
the  (heaves  fhort,  the  fcythe  does  fitted  for  the  bufinefs. 

No  reaping  is  performed  fo  eafily,  or  fo  advantageous  to 
the  farmer,  as  that  of  the  fields  which  have  been  drilled 
in  rows.  In  thefe  the  reapers  have  room  to  (land  conve¬ 
niently,  the  corn  grows  in  a  proper  manner  for  cutting  ; 
and  they  can  without  difficulty  cut  deep  and  fmooth. 

When  the  corn  is  foft  in  the  ear,  the  wheat  mud  lie  the 
longer  on  the  ground  ;  that  it  may  harden. 

Weeds  are  always  troublefome  among  wheat ;  but  when 
the  com  has  been  well  ripened,  and  hardened  in  the  ear, 
the  trouble  they  give  is  all  the  damage  :  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  grain  has  been  cut  early,  a  great  deal  of  care 
mud  be  taken  that  weeds  are  not  bound  with  it ;  for  they 
will  grow  "damp  after  the  corn  is  dry  $  and  will  taint  the 
corn,  and  do  a  vad  deal  of  mifchief. 

Wheat,  in  the  due  management,  may  get  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  on  the  ground  after  it  is  cut.  A  few  (light  (hoW- 
crs  will  plump  the  grain,  and  do  it  nothing  but  good.  The 
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farmers  always  find  that  the  more  perfe&ly  the  wheat  hds 
been  cured  upon  the  ground,  the  better  it  will  thrafh  5  and 
this  is  no  fmall  convenience. 

Though  a  little  rain  does  this  fervice  to  corn,  too  much 
wet  will  prove  in  the  worft  degree  deftru&ive.  It  will 
rot  the  giain  in  the  ear  }  ano  the  farmer  who  knows  the 
danger  of  houfing  it  damp,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
find  how  to  avoid  that  neceffity. 

In  this  cafe  the  method  muff  be  by  a&ual  heat.  A  malt 
kiln  is  the  bell  convenience ;  and  the  fheaves  fhould  be  laid 
upon  hair  cloth,  or  fome  other  open  fubftance  with  a 
very  moderate  warmth ;  and  turned  till  they  be  perfe&ly 
dry.  J 

Rye  will  be  ripe  for  cutting  about  the  middle  of  this 
month.  The  time  will  be  a  little  fooner,  or  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  management  and  ufe  that  has  been  made  of 
the  fpring  fhoot. 

No  crop  will  bear  feeding  in  the  blade  fo  well  as  rye  ; 
and  the  manure  left  upon  it  by  the  cattle  taking  fo  good  ef- 
fe£i,  tnat  in  favourable  feafons,  when  the  farmer  has  found 
©ccafion,  he  has  had  it  eat  twice  in  the  fpring  feafon  ,  and 
yet  found  it  come  to  a  very  good  account  afterwards. 

After  the  ripe  corn  is  cut,  it  fhould  not  be  left  too  long 
in  the  field,  for  being  very  vigorous,  the  rains  will  make  it 
grow  in  rhe  ear,  and  the  farmer  will  lofe  all  his  ex¬ 
pectations. 

In  general  it  fhould  lie  three  days  upon  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  binding,  but  two  or  lefs  will  do.  All  this  fs  to  be  cr0. 
verned  by  the  feafon.  _  If  a  fhower  fall  the  firft  or  fecond 
day,  it  will  do  nothing  but  good  :  but  if  after  this  let  the 
farmer  be  upon  his  guard,  for  there  may  be  mifehief. 

A  good  crop  of  rye  may  be  got  off  a  pea  flubble ;  and 
this  is  not  crofs  cropping  of  the  ground  :  it  feeds  fheep  in 

fprrng. ;  and  the  ground  is  drefied  rather  than  exhaufted 
by  it. 

Let  the  field  of  barley  alfo  be  examined  toward  the 
latter  end  of  this  month.  When  the  ears  of  barley  hano- 
down,  and  the  grain  is  hard  within  them  ;  and  the  ftalks 

are  perfe&ly  yellow,  not  green  in  any  part,  this  crop  is  fit 
for  cutting. 

It  ftiould  always  lie  three,  four,  or  five  days  upon  the 
ground  after  cutting,  becaufe  the  dews  fwell  the  grain,  and 
improve  the  flour  that  is  in  it ;  and  the  farmer  may  venture 
this  with  lets  hazard  than  any  other  crop,  becauie  the  grain 
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of  barley,  from  the  nature  of  the  hufk,  is  held  faft,  and  is 
not  apt  to  fhed. 

The  Fulham  barley,  which  is  ripe  in  ten  weeks  from 
lowing  when  the  foil  and  feafon  are  favourable,  comes  in 
fometimes  early  in  this  month  for  cutting.  The  great  art 
in  mowing  of  barley  is  to  take  it  when  it  is  not  quite  ripe, 
when  the  ears  droop ;  but  before  they  hang.  And 
when  the  grain  is  hard,  but  not  dry;  in  this  cafe  the  air 
fwelis  the  grain  a  little,  and  this  improves  it  in  colour  and 
quantity  of  flour.  The  judicious  farmer  will  take  particu¬ 
lar  care  of  this  article,  becaufe  he  will  have  a  proportiona¬ 
ble  price. 

■  When  barley  {lands  very  upright,  it  fhould  be  cut  with 
the  fcythe  and  cradle,  and  in  this  cafe  it  falls  in  the  moft 
even  and  regular  rows.  The  raking,  cocking,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  work  proceeds  beft  and  moft  eafily  after  this  ; 
and  there  is  little  or  no  wafte. 

Where  the  crop  does  not  ftand  quite  fo  well,  the  fcythe 
and  bale  fhould  be  ufed  ;  and  only  for  the  worft  of  all  the 
plain  fcythe.  The  reafon  is  very  obvious  j  for  the  wafte 
which  follows  this  confufed  manner  of  cutting,  is  and  muft 
be  very  great. 

There  is  a  chance  the  farmer  may  take  of  a  crop 
of  barley,  much  earlier  than  any  of  thefe,  which  is  bj 
fowing  it  in  autumn.  But  the  fuccefs  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  upon  the  fucceeding  weather.  If  the  winter 
be  mild,  the  fuccefs  is  certain.  Chance  led  to  this,  as 
it  does  to  many  other  difcoveries.  They  who  iirft  fowed 
barley  in  autumn,  meant  it  not  for  the  grain,  but  for  a 
fpring  feed  upon  the  blade.  They  found  that  by  means  of 
the  dung  and  urine  the  roots  fhot  up  ftrong  for  ftems  foon 
after,  and  they  reaped  a  crop  they  little  expected.  It  is 
fit  the  farmer  fhould  know  this,  for  there  are  circumftances 
in  which  it  may  be  a  very  good  and  profitable  pradlice. 

In  the  fame  manner  barley  and  wheat  may  be  fojwn 
together  in  autumn,  in  order  to  make  a  good  kind  of 
bread  for  common  families.  Chance  firft  feems  t®  have 
difcovered  this,  as  well  as  the  other :  a  perfon  plowed  up 
a  barley  ftubble  once  and  no  more,  and  then  harrowed  ijt 
wheat.  The  barley  which  had  been  fhed  and  fcattered 
upon  the  ground,  was  plowed  in  and  harrowed  over  with 
the  wheat,  and  fhot  with  it.  The  winter  proving  mild, 
it  continued  to  accompany  the  wheat  in  its  growth,  anj 
both  became  ripe  together. 
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This  may  be  done  alfo  On  certain  occafions  by  the  far¬ 
mer,  to  his  great  profit.  He  will  learn  by  this,  that  the 
properties  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  grain  are  not  fo  abfolute 
as  might  be  imagined.  We  have  fhewn  him  before,  that 
wheat  may  be  fown  in  fpring,  and  ripened  the  fame  ham¬ 
mer  ;  and  he  fees  by  thefe  inftances,  that  barley  may  be 
fown  in  autumn,  and  out-laft  the  winter.  He  is  left  to 
his  own  management,  therefore  with  more  freedom  than 
is  ufually  thought,  and  according  to  the  circumftances,  may 
very  well  expert  crops  in  a  various  manner. 

Oats  will  come  alfo  to  be  cut  this  month,  efpecially  if 
the  feafon  have  been  favourable,  and  the  land  has  had  good 
tillage. 

The  black  oat  exhaufts  the  ground  lefs  than  any  other, 
and  this  may  be  a  very  good  reafon  for  lowing  it  on  many 
occafions  ;  but  the  white  oat  makes  the  better  oatmeal. 

Five  quarters  of  oats  from  an  acre  is  accounted  a  good 
crop ;  but  the  fame  quantity  of  land  is  able  to  yield  doubly 
fd  much.  The  cuftom  is  to  raife  them  without  manure  ; 
but  if  they  have  this  afliflance,  they  will  very  well  repay 
it ;  and  taking  on  the  whole  account,  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  farmers  while. 

ft  is  obferved,  that  after  fevere  fpring  frofts  oats  fucceed 
greatly.  The  reafon  is,  that  froft  mellows  the  ground. 
It  has  the  fame  effect  with  tillage  ;  and  the  farmer  may 
always  fupply  its  place  by  tillage. 

They  err  extreamly  who  do  not  allow  fufficient  plowing 
to  the  ground  for  this  crop,  for  the  produce  will  anfwer 
greatly  for  a  little  more  labour :  and  the  ground  fuffer 
nothing* 

The  cutting  of  oats  fhould  be  the  fame  as  that  of  bar¬ 
ley.  If  they  ftand  upright  and  well,  it  is  beft  done  with 
the  fcythe  and  cradle,  which  makes  even  work,  and  lays 
them  in  a  very  regular  manner  on  the  ground,  and  this 
prepares  for  the  regular  and  eafy  management  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  work.  If  the  crop  has-  been  laid  ;  or  the  plants, 
thrown  different  ways  by  winds,  they  cut  them  with  the 
fcythe  and  bale  in  moft  places  ;  and  when  the  mower  un- 
tlerftands  what  he  is  about,  this  does  not  make  bad  work. 

It  has  been  found  lately,  that  oats  will  ftand  very  well 
through  the  winter;  and  after  ftipplying  fheep  with  food 
at  tithes,  when  that  is  a  very  effential  article,  they  will 
yield  good  crops  at  harveft  time. 

They  may  be  fown  for  this  purpofe  in  Auguft,  Septem- 
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ber,  and  Oblober  ;  and  fheep  being  fed  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  blade  while  young,  and  when  they  moft  want 
it,  the  field  may  be  afterwards  fhut  up  in  the  latter  end  of 
March,  and  the  crop  will  be  very  great.  The  dung  and 
urine  of  the  creatures  will  fo  richly  impregnate  the  foil, 
that  it  will  bear  beyond  what  could  be  naturally  expe£fed  ; 
and  the  plants  having  taken  great  root  during  winter,  will 
Ihoot  amazingly,  when  they  are  permitted  to  rife  to  head. 

Chance  leads  to  moft  of  thefe  improvements  ;  or  the 
farmers  like  the  chymifts,  while  they  leek  for  one  thing 
find  another  :  but  by  whatever  means  fuch  difcoveries  are 
made,  it  will  be  wife  to  take  the  advantage  of  them  for  our 
future  conduct.  Certainly  what  has  fucceeded  once,  will, 
under  the  fame  circumftances,  anfwer  again  ;  and  no 
knowledge  in  farming  is  fo  ufeful  as  that  which  fhews  in 
what  manner  the  crops  may  be  moft  varied  ;  and  that  not 
only  in  refpect  of  kind,  but  of  growth. 

The  foils  upon  which  this  winter  crop  of  oats  have  been 
tried  hitherto  are  light,  gravelly,  or  chalky.  I  once  obferv’d 
a  crop  of  them  upon  the  border  of  the  fens  upon  a  light 
loam,  which  exceeded  all  that  I  ever  faw  from  the  fpring 
flowing.  The  fervice  of  food  for  ftieep,  and  certainty  of 
a  good  crop  afterwards,  are  very  material  articles^ 

Peafe  will  come  now  into  pod,  and  the  farmer  muft 
watch  his  opportunity  of  cutting  them.  It  is  to  be  done 
when  they  have  their  full  growth  in  the  pod,  and  have  be¬ 
gun  to  harden.  In  this  cafe  they  get  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  pea  fwelling,  and  the  flour 
mellowing  within  it.  The  haulm  at  this  time  has  lome 
power  of  conveying  nourifhment  to  the  pods  from  the  air, 
as  plants  receive  it  when  cut  from  the  ftem,  and  fet  in 
water.  If  the  farmer  ftays  till  the  peafe  are  hardened  in 
the  pods,  he  lofes  this  advantage  $  for  the  haulm  is  too  far 
dried  to  be  of  any  fervice  in  this  article. 

Let  him  watch  the  fields  of  this  pulfe  carefully,  and  not 
expebb  always  to  be  reminded  in  time,  by  the  abundance 
of  the  bloom  :  for  fometimes  the  flowers  fade  as  foon  as 
they  open,  and  confequently  there  is  little ihew  of  this; 
but  in  that  cafe,  the  crop  is  ufually  extreamly  good. 

When  the  peafe  are  in  the  condition  we  have  defcribed, 
the  only  confideration  is  how  beft  to  cut  them.  The  two 
implements  for  this  fervice  are  the  pea-hook  and  the  Icythe. 
When  the  crop  ft  and  s  thick,  the  hook  does  beft ;  but 
where  it  is  an  indifferent  produce,  and  the  plants  lie  loofe 
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and  ftragling,  the  fcythe  makes  quicker  work,  and  very 
well  anfwers  the  purpofe. 

A  dry  pea-harveft  is  a  great  advantage,  for  the  le all  wet 
difpofes  the  pods  to  open,  and  the  peafe  to  fail  out.  The 
way  to  guard  againft  this  mifchief,  is  to  take  eare  they  do 
not  lie  in  the  wet ;  for  it  can  do  little  harm,  unlefs  it  hangs 
upon  them.  For  this  reafon  peafe  which  get  wet,  while 
they  lie  upon  the  ground  after  cutting,  muft  be  turned  often, 
and  lightly  fhook  up.  The  motion  in  turning  them  will 
throw  off*  fome  wet,  and  the  winds  will  dry  away  the 
reft.  The  whole  haulm  will  alfo,  by  frequent  and  light 
turning,  be  kept  from  dampnefs  ;  and  this  is  a  material 
article,  while  the  crop  is  obliged  to  be  left  upon  the 
ground.  A  wet  feafon  at  cutting  therefore  entails  a  great 
deal^of  trouble  upon  the  farmer ;  but  he  muft  fubmit  to 
this,  or  to  great  lofs. 

There  remains  a  great  care  after  all  this,  with  regard  to 
fuch  peafe  as  have  been  expofed  to  this  unfavourable  wea¬ 
ther  when  cut  :  this  regards  the  inning  of  them,  as  the  far¬ 
mer  calls  it  5  that  is,  the  getting  them  home,  and  mowing 
them  up. 

The  more  wet  they  have  been  expofed  to,  while  they 
lay  upon  the  ground,  the  more  danger  there  is  of  their 
getting  mifchief  when  they  are  mowed.  Sometimes  they 
will  abfolutely  rot  and  ftink  if  they  be  put  up  carelefsly. 

The  hogs  like  them  the  better  for  having  been  wetted  in 
the  field,  provided  good  care  be  taken  of  them  in  the 
barn  or  ftack ;  but  if  they  become  damp,  and  rot  there* 
they  will  not  touch  them. 

This  is  a  very  ticklifh  article.  The  wet  which  falls  up¬ 
on  peafe,  after  cutting,  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
If  it  be  not  too  great  a  quantity,  nor  too  long  continued  ; 
and  if  the  due  care  be  taken,  that  the  peafe  in  their  pods 
be  well  dried  again  after  their  fwelling,  before  they  are  put 
up  ;  but  if  ny  of  this  management  be  omitted,  or  lightly 
performed,  there  is  the  greateft  danger  of  their  getting 
damage. 

The  horfe-bean  comes  naturally  under  confideration  af¬ 
ter  the  pea,  and  indeed  it  is  no  bad  pra&ice  to  fow  them 
together ;  they  will  be  of  great  mutual  advantage  to  one 
another.  The  bean  ftalks  will  fupport  the  peafe;  and  the 
haulm  of  the  peafe,  as  it  trails  upon  the  ground,  will  fhade 
the  roots  of  the  beans,  and  mellow  the  earth  about  them. 
There  is  alfo  another  effential  reafon  why  this  fhould  be  done, 

which 
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which  is,  that  thefe  two  crops  approaching  more  to  garden 
than  field  herbs,  are  liable  to  many  accidents  upon  the 
ground;  and  thofe  things  which  affeft  one  kind,  do  no 
harm  to  the  other.  Some  years  peafe  in  general  fail ;  and 
other  year’s  beans  come  to  little  :  but  the  feafons  and  acci¬ 
dents  which  affedl  the  one,  have  no  force  upon  the  other  : 
therefore  when  they  are  fown  together,  there  is  the  double 
chance  of  fucceeding  ;  for  if  either  fail,  there  will  be  the 
more  nourifhment  for  the  other,  and  confequently  the 
farmer  will  have  his  due  produce  one  way  or  other  from 
the  ground. 

When  horfe-beans  are  planted  alone,  the  beft  way  of 
cutting  them  is  with  the  fcythe  :  but  for  this  there  fhould 
be  early  preparation  made  on  the  management  of  the 
ground.  The  field  fhould  be  laid  level  by  rolling,  and  the 
work  in  harveft  time  will  then  go  on  regularly  and  well. 

Rolling  the  fields  of  beans  has  indeed  fo  many  advantages 
independant  of  this,  that  it  fhould  never  be  omitted.  The 
earth  is  apt  to  be  broke  too  much  by  their  large  fhoot, 
and  often  from  that  accident  it  will  lie  loofe  about  them 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  hurt  their  growth.  The  roll¬ 
ing  prefTes  it  firm  to  them,  and  prevents  this  accident. 

There  is  a  fmall  brown  fiug  that  often  makes  great  ha- 
vock  in  bean  fields,  while  the  crop  is  young ;  this  alfo  is 
altogether  prevented  by  the  beneficial  practice  of  rolling : 
for  the  ilug  is  killed,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  earth  is 
prefTed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  For  this  purpofe  the 
rolling  muff  be  performed  early  in  the  morning ;  and  there 
is  no  growth  of  the  bean  in  which  it  can  be  done  with 
fafety,  but  while  very  young  ;  for  when  the  crops  have  any 
ftrength,  the  flalk  would  be  crufhed,  and  would  not  reco¬ 
ver.  Therefore  this  operation  fhould  be  performed  in  a 
dewy  morning,  at  funrife,  when  the  beans  are  about  one 
inch  out  of  the  ground. 

The  vulgar  practice  is  to  roll  the  ground  as  foon  as  the 
beans  are  fown.  This  anfwers  the  purpofe  with  refpedt  to 
mowing,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  as  cheap  and  eafy  to  do 
it  at  the  time  here  named,  and  take  the  advantage  both  of 
the  prefling  the  furface  flat,  and  ferving  the  crop.  The 
cleannefs  of  a  crop  of  beans  is  a  great  advantage  at  the 
time  of  mowing  ;  and  this  muft  alfo  be  provided  for  in 
time.  The  pradiice  of  fome  is  to  hoe  between  the  beans  ; 
but  there  is  an  eafier  and  cheaper  method.  The  principal 
*^eed  that  infefts  the  bean  crops  is  charlock ;  fheep  are 

fond 
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fond  of  this,  and  they  do  not  regard  beans.  If  thefe  anir 
mals  be  turned  into  a  bean  field  in  May,  tfievr  will  not  hurt 
the  crop  ;  and  they  will  clear  away  the  weeds  very  per¬ 
fectly. 

Whence  a  crop  of  beans  have  been  thus  carefully  and  re¬ 
gularly  railed,  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  cutting  them  5 
the  fcythe  will  very  well  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  this  is 
an  implement  that  makes  quick  riddance. 

In  forne  places  they  ufe  the  hook  and  fwipe  *  the  reaper, 
in  this  way,  pulls  a  handful  toward  him  with  his  left  hand, 
and  cuts  them  with  his  right ;  and  though  it  appears  an 
awkward  and  difficult  buiinefs  at  firft,  yet  practice  will 
bring  thefe  people  to  fuch  dexterity  in  it,  that  one  man,  if 
the  crop  has  been  drilled,  will  cut  an  acre  and  half  in  a  day. 

Very  rich  crops  of  beans  may  be  fometimes  reaped  as 
wheat,  and  very  poor  ones  muft  be  pulled  up  by  hand ;  but 
the  general  and  heft  praCtice  is  mowing  them  with  the 
plain  fcythe,  a  boy  follows  the  mower,  who  throws  them 
up  in  heaps  :  they  afterwards  lay  all  thefe  along  the 
ridges  of  the  lands,  and  dry  them  gradually,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  Where  the  crop  is  not  of  the  ftrongeit 
kind,  the  expence  of  this  may  be  faved  by  mowing  the 
beans  with  a  fcythe,  and  a  three-ribbed  cradle.  This  lavs 
them  regularly,  as  they  are  cut. 

The  value  of  a  bean  crop  is  not  fufficiently  known ;  for 
the  farmers  do  not  venture  upon  a  proper  management. 

Let  the  land  be  dunged  and  well  drelTed  for  horfe- beans, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  forty  bufhels  from  an 
acre.  The  land  is  afterwards  ready  for  wheat :  for  though 
the  beans  have  had  great  advantage  from  the  dung,  they 
have  not  exhaufted  its  virtue  :  they  root  flight))',  and  wheat 
may  be  fuccefsfully  Town  upon  the  ground  immediately, 
without  dreffing. 

Let  the  farmer  remember  that  his  flubbles  will  be  foon 
ready  for  the  pigs,  and  let  him  prepare  for  it  accordingly, 
by  weaning  them  from  the  fow.  They  will  bear  this  very 
well  at  fix  weeks  growth,  which  is  a  natural  age  for  them 
at  this  feafon  of  the  year;  and  a  little  tar  rubbed  upon  the 
teats  of  the  fow,  will  foon  cure  them  of  going  there  for 
food.  They  will  feed  very  well  upon  following  the  fow 
into  the  ftubble  ;  and  this  early  weaning  them  favours  ano¬ 
ther  litter  of  pigs,  by  preparing  the  fow  for  boar  again. 

|Vlany  other  of  the  Idler  erops  now  come  in  for  cutting  : 

the 
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the  end  of  Auguft  is  their  great  time.  Canary  feed  is 
one  ;  and  as  the  market  is  not  over-ftocked  at  prefent,  it 
anfwers  very  well.  It  requires  little  trouble  in  railing  ;  the 
reaping  is  generally  the  work  of  the  fcythe,  and  comes 
cheap  ;  the  haulm  is  naturally  dry,  fo  that  it  makes  ealily 
into  a  condition  for  thralhing.  And  the  market  price  of 
the  feed  is  a  very  good  one. 

Co  ws  are  fond  of  the  ftraw  of  this  crop  ;  and  to  favour 
its  ufe,  the  plant  Ihould  be  cut  before  it  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  feed  will  harden  fufficiently,  by  lying  a  very  little  time 
upon  the  ground. 

As  the  teasel  begins  to  ripen  its  heads,  cut  the  fhlk 
half  through,  a  little  below  them.  This  will  prevent  an 
abundant  fupply  of  nourilhment,  at  a  time  when  they  do  not 
want  it ;  and  they  will  dry  the  fooner.  This  alfo  is  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  many  farmers  are  aware  ;  fixty  heads 
or  more  are  often  produced  upon  one  plant,  and  there  is  a 
market  for  them  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Indeed  it 
would  be  very  much  our  interefl:  to  keep  them  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  feveral  other  articles  which  concern  the  cloth 
trade.  Nature  feems  to  have  put  this  into  our  hands,  in 
preference  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  we  are 
very  blameable  for  having  let  it,  in  fo  great  a  degree,  flip 
out  of  them.  It  Ihould  feem  as  if  Britain  were  de¬ 
termined  by  nature  for  the  cloathery  of  half  the  world ; 
not  only  our  wool  is  fine,  but  the  lefler  articles  have  an  ex¬ 
cellence  they  reach  no  where  elfe.  Our  fullers  earth  is 
eiTential  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  thefe  teafel  heads  which 
ferve  as  a  kind  of  natural  brulhes  in  preparing  the  cloth, 
are  produced  in  an  excellence  that  they  have  no  where 
elfe.  We  are  thus  furnilhed  with  the  means  of  a  manufac¬ 
ture,  almoft  as  eiTential  to  life  as  food  j  for  certainly  cloath- 
ing  is  the  next  thing  after  it :  we  have  thrown  it  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  cannot  half  ib  conveniently  perform  it, 
by  our  want  of  attention  in  the  higher  clafies,  and  of  inte¬ 
grity  in  the  lower.  Let  the  farmer  learn  from  this  exam¬ 
ple,  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  and  not  attempt  to  add 
sk  little  to  his  prefent  gains,  at  the  expence  of  his  re¬ 
putation. 

Cut  flax  this  month,  judging  of  the  due  time  by  the 
firmnefs  of  the  ftalk,  and  of  the  feed  veflel,  and  let  a 
great  deal  of  c;are  be  taken  that  it  gets  no  damage  upon 
thf  round. 


he  clover  fields  intended  for  feed,  which  have  not 
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been  mowed  for  a  firft  crop,  but  fed  in  fpring,  and  then 
made  up,  will  now  be  fit  for  cutting. 

The  common  way  of  cutting  clover  is  with  the  plain  ' 
fcythe;  and  where  the  crops  are  but  indifferent,  this  may 
be  right,  but  in  a  well  managed  clover  field,  that  is  now  to 
be  cut  for  feed,  if  the  plants  are  high,  and  the  growth  to¬ 
lerably  regular,  the  bell:  method  will  be  to  do  it  with  the 
fcythe  and  cradle,  in  the  common  way.  With  the  plain 
fcythe  a  great  many  of  the  feeding  heads  are  cut  thro’  ; 
and  the  crop  is  left  fo  irregular  upon  the  ground,  that  there 
is  a  deal  of  lofs  in  making  it  up.  But  this  way  with 
the  cradle  every  thing  is  performed  with  regularity  ;  the 
plants  lie  even,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  their  manage¬ 
ment,  and  very  little  lofs. 

The  third  week  in  Auguft  low  the  laft  crop  of  turneps. 

If  they  fucceed,  they  will  ftrengthen  themfelves  very  well 
in  the  ground  before  the  cold ;  and  if  they  fail,  the  da¬ 
mage  is  not  great,  for  the  fame  land  will  be  in  a  very 
good  condition  to  be  fown  with  feme  of  the  winter  corn. 

The  crop  of  turneps  which  were  fowed  the  laft  month, 
will  now  require  hoeing.  And  the  hoer  mull:  thin  the 
plants,  as  well  as  cut  up  the  weeds.  The  bufy  time  iome- 
times  makes  this  neglected  ;  but  the  coiifequence  is  either 
the  utter  lofs  of  the  crop,  or  its  coming  to  very  little. 
The  heat  is  great  at  this  time,  and  there  ufually  want  rains. 
Though  it  be  a  ufeful  feafori  for  feedling  crops,  it  is  not  a 
natural  one ;  and  whenever  the  farmer  makes  free  with 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  he  mult  take  double  care. 
If  the  plants  Hand  too  clofe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
want  the  fupplies  of  fhowers,  they  will  come  to  little  good, 
under  this  double  difadvantage.  The  thinning  them  is  ne- 
ceffary,  becaufe  the  i'upply  of  nourifhment  is  linall,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  furface  with  the  hoe  difpofes  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  dews  the  better,  and  to  keep  moifter  about  the 
toots. 

Sow  colefeed  alfo  this  month  on  Hubbles. 

Juft  before  the  cutting  of  peafe,  fow  clover  on  the 
ground  :  it  is  an  odd  pra&ice,  but  rational  enough  when 
duly  confidered,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been  found  to  anfwer 
perfectly  well.  The  ground  is  very  mellow  at  this  time, 
becaufe  it  has  been  l'o  long  covered  by  the  haulm  of  the 
peafe.  The  clover  feed,  if  it  be  lcattered  by  hand  upon 
the  land,  while  the  pea  crop  is  growing, '  will  find  its 
way  to  the  ground*  becaufe  it  is  imall  \  and  the  reapers 
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will  tread  it  fufficiently  into  the  earth,  as  they  perform  their 
work.  There  is  no  way  of  fowing  fo  eafy,  nor  any  that 
ahfwers  better. 

Turneps  may  be  railed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
as  much  fuccefs.  Scattering  the  feeds  over  the  ground 
among  the  peafe,  before  the  reaping  :  they  will  in  the 
fame  manner  be  trod  into  the  ground,  and  the  foil  being 
fo  mellow,  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  their  fuccefs.  Ex¬ 
perience  (hews,  that  thefe  kinds  of  crops  rarely  fail. 

Often,  when  both  the  clover  and  tufneps  which 
have  been  fown  in  the  common  way,  have  Coitie  to  no¬ 
thing,  thefe  have  fucceided,  ahd  been  the  great  tefource  of 
the  farmer  in  th'ofe  articles. 

The  land  that  is  preparing  for  the  autumn  fowing  of 
wheat,  muff  now  be  plowed,  to  get  into  good  condition  5 
and  if  it  be  a  ftifF  foil,  the  beft  method  is  to  lay  it  up  in 
fharp  fingle  bouts.  This,  after  the  preceding  plowing,  will 
probably  finifh  the  work.  Thefe  repeated  plowings  have 
from  time  to  time  more  and  more  broke  the  foil,  and  it  will, 
by  this  laft  operation, be  thrown  up  in  fo  excellent  arrianrieif 
to  the  fun  and  air,  which  are  both  powerful  at  this  time, 
that  it  will  moulder  oft  the  ridges,  and  be  foon  brought  into 
a  fine  and  perfedf  tilth,  fuch  as  is  neceffary  for  receiving 
the  wheat  feed.  This  is  very  effential  in  the  farmer’s  care  j 
for  though  thefe  .ft iff  foils  require  all  this  labour  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  bring  them  into  the  due  condition,  for  receiving 
the  feed  of  wheat,  yet  when  they  are  thus  prepared,  none 
fupport  it  fo  well. 

This  is  a  good  feafon  for  plowing  in  the  green  vetches 
into  the  ground,  for  preparing  it  for  the  winter  corn.  Th& 
cattle  may  be  turned  in  about  the  middle  of  this  month  to  • 
eat  off  the  head  of  the  crop  ;  and  toward  the  end,  the  re¬ 
mainder  fhould  be  rolled  flat  to  the  ground,  and  then 
plowed  in.  Care  muft  be  taken  in  doing  this,  that  the  ftalks 
are  duly  covered  ;  and  they  fhould  lie  thus  to  rot  about  three 
weeks  :  then  the  wheat  or  rye  fhould  be  harrowed  in, 
and  the  ground  will  be  in  fo  excellent  condition  for  pro¬ 
moting  its  firft  fhoot,  that  there  wjll  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  made  with  ftrength.  More  depends  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  than  the  common  farmer  is  aware ;  for  when  the 
firft  fhoot  is  poor,  there  is  no  great  hope  of  the  crop,  un- 
lefs  very  particular  care,  or  very  favourable  accidents  af- 
fift  it. 

Clove  may,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  plowed  into  the 
Voi..  IV,  3  b  ground 
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ground  at  this  feafon  with  fuccefs  :  but  the  beft  method  It- 
to  afiift  it  farther  by  the  addition  of  fome  manure.  Thus 
a  very  poor  foil,  which  has  a  tolerable  crop  of  clover  upon 
it,  if  fome  dung  and  foft  mouldered  chalk  be  ftrewed  upon 
the  clover,  and  then  the  whole  be  plowed  in  together, 
will  produce  a  vaft  plenty  of  wheat.  In  this  cafe  the  clo¬ 
ver  fhould  be  plowed  in  about  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
fhould  lie  near  a  month  to  rot  in  the  ground,  after  which 
the  wheat  is  to  be  harrowed  in. 

The  middle  of  Auguft  is  a  very  favourable  time  for  dry¬ 
ing  thole  milch  cows  which  the  farmer  intends  to  fatten. 
They  are  to  be  turned  into  good  pafture  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  get  this  way  into  good  condition,  they  muft  be  ftall-fed 
to  finifh  them. 

This  month,  as  fall  as  the  inclofed  corn  fields  are  cleared 
off,  turn  in  the  cows,  together  with  the  hogs ;  they  feed 
upon  different  things,  and  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  one 
another.  The  grafs  and  weeds  upon  the  banks  and  edges 
are  the  food  of  the  horned  cattle,  and  the  fcattered  corn  of 
the  hogs. 

After  thefe  the  domeftick  fowls  fhould  be  put  in. 
They  will  find  a  great  deal  that  the  hogs  have  left ;  and  will 
produce  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer. 
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GL  E  A  R  off  the  ftubble  fields  as  foon  as  that  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  crop ;  that  the  cattle* 
and  the  reft  of  the  flock,  may  have  the  advantage  of  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  fcattered  grain  and  pulfe.  The  fooner  thefe  are 
turned  in  the  better ;  for  if  it  be  any  time  negledted,  the 
$rijd  birds  of  aJJ  kinds  take  the  advantage^  md  it  is  not  the 
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farmer’s  bufinefs  to  give  thefe  a  habit  of  coming  into  his 
ground. 

This  month  the  farmer  is  to  begin  Towing  of  wheat ; 
and  he  may  continue  it  as  occasions  require,  or  as  the  cir- 
cum  fiances  of  his  farm  diredt,  during  this  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  month.  Let  him  remember  that  it  is  on  this  crop  his 
principal  dependance  is  placed  ;  and  take  all  due  care  in 
putting  it  into  the  ground. 

Some  land,  we  will  fuppofe,  has  lain  fallow  for  it  the 
whole  feafon :  wre  have  from  time  to  time  directed  the 
farmer  in  the  management,  which  will  turn  that  fallowing 
to  moft  account ;  and  he  is  now  to  fow. 

The  feed  corn  muff  be  purchafed  with  care  ;  examining 
its  foundnefs  ;  and  the  farther  off  the  farmer’s  land  it 
grew,  the  better.  Let  it  be  fteeped  carefully,  as  we  have 
directed  in  the  preceding  volumes ;  and  all  light  corns 
fkimmed  off  and  thrown  away,  they  would  only  deceive 
the  farmer,  for  the  principle  of  vegetation  is  loft  in  them. 

Befide  the  fallowed  land,  there  may  be  ground  in  many 
other  conditions,  naturally  and  properly  fowed  with  wheat 
this  month  ;  or  dreffed  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  prepare  for 
Towing  that  grain  the  next.  Clover  lays  are  of  this  kind  ; 
and  other  artificial  grafs  ground,  Paiture  ground,  that  is 
intended  to  be  brought  into  tillage,  is  alfo  now  to  be  plow¬ 
ed  up  for  that  purpofe :  and  on  this  occafion,  no  imple¬ 
ment  anfwers  like  the  four  coultered  plow.  One  working 
with  this  will  ferve  the  purpofe  of  three  with  any  other 
plow,  hecaufe  of  the  number  of  the  coulters  by  which  it 
cuts  the  turff  all  to  pieces,  and  deftroys  it  at  once. 

Where  a  clover  lay  has  been  turned  up  for  wheat,  and 
the  clover  plowed  in  after  the  wheat  is  fown,  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  method  to  fold  fheep  upon  it,  piece  by  piece,  till  the 
whole  furface  has  had  them  upon  it,  and  has  been  dreffed 
in  this  manner  by  their  dung,  urine,  and  perfpifation. 
This  has  the  advantage  we  have  fo  often  named  to  the 
farmer,  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  manures  :  the  cloven, 
which  has  lain  to  rot  in  the  mellow  foil  for  a  month, 
proves  an  excellent  vegetable  manure ;  and  the  folding  of 
the  fheep  upon  the  furface,  adds  a  very  rich  and  fine  one  of 
the  animal  kind :  thefe  join  their  effedfs  in  promoting  the 
firft  fhoot  of  the  feed,  and  fending  it  up  with  vigour  ; 
and  we  have  explained  before,  how  great  advantage  it  is  to 
my  crop,  to  make  the  firlt  fhoot  well. 

If  the  ground  be  fufpedfed  of  flugs,  let  provifion  be  made 
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againft  their  damage,  by  adding  to  the  ingredients  in  which 
the  feed  is  fteeped,  copperas  and  nitre, in  moderate  quantities. 
The  effe6t  of  thefe  is  very  great  in  a  {lifting  the  firlt  (hoot  of 
the  corn  ;  nor  is  it  a  little  fervice,  that  they  render  it  difa- 
greeable  in  tafte  to  thefe  mifchievous  devourers.  If  thefe 
be  not  fufficient,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  a  little  flour  of 
brimftone  with  the  lime  which  is  lifted  over  the  feed,  af¬ 
ter  it  is  taken  out  of  the  brine.  This  never  does  any  harm 
to  the  growth,  and  it  is  fo  diftafteful  to  many  creatures,  as 
to  be  an  excellent  prefervative. 

Something  there  is  in  the  ufe  of  copperas  on  this  occa- 
fion,  which  brings  into  fufpicion  the  doctrines  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  writer,  Dr.  Home.  But  when  experience  is  on  the 
fide  of  what  we  diredt  the  farmer  to  do,  the  moft  refpedlable 
names  fhould  not  prevent  us. 

What  is  called  copperas  is  the  fait  of  iron  ;  the  name  has 
led  fome  to  fuppofe  it  the  ruft  of  copper,  but  that  is  a  mif- 
take  :  the  ruft  of  copper  is  called  verdigreafe,  and  is  a 
poifonous  fubftance,  and  not  meant  in  thefe  receipts.  The 
fait  called  copperas  is  made  from  a  vitriolick  mineral, 
called  pyrites,  containing  iron  ;  and  the  copperas  itfelf  is  the 
fame  thing  with  the  fait  of  iron,  obtained  from  iron  itfelf, 
by  any  other  means.  Dr.  Home  confiders  iron  as  a  poi- 
fon  to  vegetables  :  now  we  have  obferved,  that  on  the 
contrary,  iron  makes  a  part  of  all  vegetables  :  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  ufe  of  this  fait  of  iron  in  the  liquor,  wherein 
feed  corn  is  fteeped,  that  far  from  deftroying  vegetation,  or 
adfing  as  a  poifon  to  the  plant,  it  not  only  defends  it  from 
Infecfts,  but  promotes  its  growth. 

When  we  fee  uncertainty  in  the  writings  of  the  moft  in¬ 
genious,  it  fhould  learn  us  to  be  modeft  in  our  opinions  : 
we  fee  the  fame  thing  in  different  forms,  may  have  very 
different  effects  upon  vegetation. 

The  beft  kind  for  fowing  upon  the  clover  lay,  is  the 
red  perky ,  wheat.  It  fucceeds  better  than  the  red  lam- 
mas.  Lefs  of  the  feed  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  becaufe 
this  produces  more  {talks  from  each  root ;  and  the  price  it 
brings  to  market  is  nearly  the  fame. 

When  the  feed  is  harrowed  in,  the  farmer  ought  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  bufinefs  :  for  the  purpofe  is  to  co¬ 
ver  the  feed  without  raifing  up  any  of  the  roots  of  grafs  or 
weeds,  which  had  grown  among  the  clover.  The  more 
harrowing  is  ufed,  the  more  danger  there  is  of  this  ;  but 
fo  much  muff  be  allowed  as  will  cover  the  feed.  Let  the 
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ground  be  harrowed  twice  or  three  times  lengthwife,  and 
let  him  obferve  whether  this  raifes  enough  of  the  mould 
for  the  proper  covering  of  the  feed  corn  :  if  it  does,  let 
there  be  nothing  more  done  in  this  matter.  If  this  do  not 
raife  enough  of  the  mould,  it  mud  be  harrowed  crolswife. 
This  mud  be  done  with  great  art  and  care,  for  it  is  in  this 
the  danger  lies,  of  pulling  forth  the  roots  of  weeds,  which 
will  by  that  means  be  fet  to  growing. 

When  a  piece  of  rich  ground  has  lain  two  years  in  clo¬ 
ver,  worms  are  always  very  plentiful  in  it  ;  and  they  will 
prove  mifchievous  to  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  Town 
upon  fuch  ground,  if  care  be  not  timely  taken,  and  the 
proper  ingredients  ufed  in  the  deeping  and  fowing.  The 
mod  fecure  pradfice  is  this  :  mix  copperas  in  the  liquor 
wherein  the  feed  is  deeped,  and  drew  lome  fulphur  over  it 
with  the  lime.  Then  for  a  top  dreffing,  after  it  is  in  the 
ground,  fprinkle  a  good  quantity  of  lime  and  foot.  The 
worms  will  be  dedroyed  by  this,  and  the  ground  at  the  fame 
time  enriched. 

The  fowing  wheat  upon  a  plowed  dubble,  is  a  pra&ice 
for  this  feafon  of  the  year,  but  it  is  fo  hazardous,  that  we 
can  fcarce  recommend  it  to  the  farmer.  If  he  will  ven¬ 
ture  upon  it,  let  him  take  the  proper  caution. 

No  damp  land  can  by  any  means  bear  this  manage  - 
.  ment.  The  foil  mud  be  light  and  dry,  and  it  mud  have 
good  tillage,  and  very  fuilicient  dreffings.  The  mod  ad- 
vifable  method  is,  not  to  dung  the  land  before  the  fowing, 
but  immediately  after.  Thus  let  the  dubble  be  plowed 
up,  the  feed  harrowed  in  ;  and  then  bring  on  the  dung, 
which  mud  be  rich,  fine,  and  well  rotted.  This  mud  be 
fpread  thin  upon  the  land  as  foon  as  the  feed  is  in,  and  thus 
lie  till  it  rots  away,  the  rains  carrying  the  very  fubdance 
of  it  into  the  ground.  The  dung  warms,  and  at  the 
fame  time  covers  the  ground  ;  it  keeps  off  the  effects  of 
the  cold  from  the  crop  at  its  fird  coming  up,  and  at  the 
fame  time  enlivens  the  fhoot.  This  is  the  mod  certain 
method. 

Wheat  in  rich  and  dry  lands  will  fucceed  very  well  up¬ 
on  a  barley  dubble  with  due  care.  The  method  is  this  : 
as  foon  as  the  barley  is  off  the  ground,  plow  up  the  ftub- 
ble  in  broad  lands,  and  let  it  lie  three  weeks,  then  harrow 
it  plain  ;  after  this  plow  it  into  broad  lands  again,  and 
then  harrow  in  the  wheat  feed. 

This  feafon  fow  wheat  alfo  on  the  pea  dubble ;  there  is 
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nothing  wheat  fallows  better  thanpeafe,  but  care  mull  be 
taken  torefrefh  the  ground  in  fpring  by  a  top  dreffing,  while 
the  wheat  is  growing.  A  mixture  of  foot,  lime,  and  pigeons 
dung  is  excellent  for  this  purpofe,  or  other  kinds  may  alfo  be 
proper,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  ;  and  the  farmer 
will  find  directions  for  his  choice  on  all  occafions  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  By  one  or  other  of  thefe  methods  he 
is  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  growth  in  fpring, 
and  he  needs  not  to  fear  having  a  very  plentiful  crop.  If 
the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry  be  ufed,  the  fuccefs  is 
yet  more  certain  :  for  by  this  practice  a  great  degree  of 
flrength  and  vigour  can  be  given  to  the  crop,  not  only’ 
while  it  is  under  the  firft  Fate  of  the  fummer  growth,  but 
throughout  the  whole  time.  For  the  turning  up  the  intervals 
between  the  tgws,  during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  in  that 
piethod,  adds  as  a  dreffing  of  any  of  thefe  ingredients,  for 
the  time.  And  has  the  advantage  over  them,  that  it  can  be 
repeated  throughout  all  the  feafon  of  the  growth,  which  no 
other  can. 

A  bean  (bubble  is  another  excellent  kind  of  ground 
to  be  plowed  up  in  September  for  the  fowing  of  wheat. 
Pulfe,  though  they  grow  large,  do  not  exhauft  land  in  the 
planner  of  corn.  Their  fpreading  leaves  and  branches  cor 
ver  and  fhade  the  furface,  fo  that  the  ground  is  mellowed, 
and  weeds  are  not  permitted  to  grow  upon  it.  All  the  time 
the  crop  roots  (lightly  ;  and  receives  more  of  its  nourifhment 
from  the  air  than  from  the  earth,  fo  that  upon  its  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  for  this  principal 
growth,  the  wheat.  Thefe  lands  will  require  no  more  at  this 
feafon  than  once  plowing,  and  then  harrowing  in  the  wheat  j 
but  in  the  following  fpring  it  will  be  very  proper  to  affift  the 
young  crop,  by  a  top  dreffing  of  fome  of  the  fine  light  and 
rich  ingredients.  This  is  the  method  of  railing  wheat  in 
perfection,  upon  the  ftubble  of  another  crop.  It  is  of  great 
advantage,  becaufe  it  places  an  advantageous  growth,  inftead 
of  a  year  of  fallow. 

This  month  fow  rye,  and  chufe  for  it  the  proper  foils, 
loam,  chalk,  gravel,  or  bandy  ground.  On  any  of  thefe 
foils,  when  the  farmer  doubts  there  being  in  a  condition  to 
produce  wheat  to  advantage,  let  him  fow  rye. 

The  earlier  in  autumn  this  is  got  into  the  ground,  the 
better  crop  may  be  expected  from  it ;  for  the  damage 
^vhich  moft  affects  rye,  is  the  chilling  of  its  roots  by  the 
ftrft  frofts.  The  better  flrength  they  have  got  in  the 
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ground,  the  more  able  they  will  be  to  bear  this,  and  their 
leaves  will  be  a  defence  to  the  roots,  if  the  feed  have 
been  put  into  the  ground  in  fuch  feafon  that  they  have  made 
fome  fboot  of  tolerable  ftrength,  by  the  time  they  are 
wanted  for  that  fervice. 

The  farmer  may  fow  rye  for  two  ufes,  the  feeding 
his  cattle  in  fpring,  and  the  {landing  for  a  crop  at  harveft. 
If  he  feparates  thefe  two  articles,  the  feafon  of  the  former 
fhould  be  earlier  than  that  of  the  latter  purpofe.  Rye  that 
is  fown  to  raife  food  for  cattle,  fhould  be  got  into  the  ground 
in  Auguft  ;  and  that  for  a  harveft  crop  in  September.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  keep  thefe  two  articles  feparate.  I  have 
fhewn  that  corn  may  be  fed  very  freely  while  in  the  blade, 
and  yet  will  make  a  good  harveft  if  (hut  up  in  time, 
and  this  is  plainly  what  the  farmer  fhould  attempt.  If  he 
manages  well,  the  cattle  will  do  good  inftead  of  harm  ; 
and  by  laying  up  the  field  at  a  time  when  it  has  done  the 
beft  of  its  fervice  in  feeding,  it  will  yield  very  plentifully  at 
harveft. 

Rye  fucceeds  well  upon  the  moft  loofe  and  brittle  foils, 
if  the  farmer  will  allow  it  the  advantage  of  a  folding 
as  foon  as  it  is  in  the  ground.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  of  the 
fheep  tread  down  the  loofe  foil,  and  fix  it  fo  well  about 
the  feed,  that  it  keeps  a  good  hold  during  the  growth,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  land  receives  a  rich  dreffing  from  their 
dung  and  urine,  which  does  not  evaporate  at  this  cool  fea¬ 
fon,  as  it  would  in  the  heat  of  fummer;  and  the  corn 
wants  it  :  for  the  growth  of  rye  is  very  large  and  the 
more  the  ground  is  enriched  in  the  beginning  of  its  growth, 
the  fuller  will  be  the  crop  at  harveft. 

Sow  rye  now  alfo  upon  a  turnep  ground  that  has  been  eaten 
off,  and  there  will  be  the  double  advantage  of  two  crops  in 
the  place  of  one,  upon  the  fame  land  ;  and  the  ftrengthning 
of  the  rye  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  fheep.  The  proper 
method  is  to  prepare  for  this  in  time.  Sow  Dutch  tur- 
neps  in  May,  and  they  may  very  well  be  eaten  off  by  fheep 
by  the  laft  week  in  September.  And  at  that  time  the  rye 
may  be  conveniently  fowed.  The  ground  will  be  rich,  and 
the  crop  will  fhew  it  in  its  firft  growth.  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  that  rye  fown  after  turneps  in  this  manner,  fucceeds 
better  than  in  almoft  any  other  courfe. 

Steeping  of  rye  feed  is  a  very  proper  article  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  grain  \  and  the  later  the  feed  is  fown, 
the  more  neceffary  this  is.  The  beft  receipt  is  to  diffolve 
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fait  petre  in  water,  and  pouring  it  on  the  feed,  after  a  little 
time,  to  add  the  black  or  red  water  that  runs  from  dung¬ 
hills.  Experience  fhews  this  ftrengthens  the  firft  fhoot  of 
the  grain. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  month  fow  the  winter  vetches  ; 
they  will  be  ready  at  an  excellent  time  in  fpring :  they 
will  come  in  for  feeding  the  cattle  after  the  turneps  are 
pver,  and  before  there  is  natural  pafture. 

The  large  kind,  cahed  the  gore  vetch,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  excellent  for  feeding  horfes,  fhould  not  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  for  it  is  tender,  and  the  chance  is  equal  whether  it 
ftand  through  the  winter  or  not.  I  have  feen  it  fucceed, 
and  I  have  feen  it  fq.il  :  but  as  the  mildnefs  or  feverity  of  the 
winter  alone  are  to  determine  in  this  refpeci,  and  as  thefe 
cannpt  be  forefeen,  it  is  idle  in  the  farmer  to  run  the  ha¬ 
zard,  becaufe  the  other  kinds  will  anfwej-  the  purpofe,  if 
mot  altogether  fo  well,  yet  in  perfect  feciirity. 

The  laft  week  in  September  take  potatoes  out  of  the 
ground  :  they  will  have  their  full  growth  by  this  time, 
and  any  longer  keeping  them  in  the  earth,  throws  them 
needlefly  in  the  danger  of  frofts.  They  may  be  preferved 
during  the  winter,  in  dry  trenches  lined  and  covered  with 
if  raw,  and  headed  with  a  ridge,  and  will  thus  be  always 
ready  for  market. 

The  potatoe  is  at  all  times  a  valuable  root  ;  but  as  we 
feem  now  threatened  with  an  artificial  fcarcity,  or  at  leaft 
with  an  extravagant  price  of  corn,  which  they  who  fhould 
Prevent,  fupport  ;  there  is  double  reafon  to  confider  it. 
This  root  in  a  great  degree  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  bread 
to  many  ;  and  a  better  way  than  depending  upon  it  entirely, 
is  to  mix  the  meal  of  it  with  flour.  Equ^l  quantities  of 
thefe  wrought  up  in  the  common  manner,  make  a  whole- 
fiome  and  good  kind  of  bread.  It  is  fit  the  poor  fhould 
be  reminded  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  when  thofe  who 
fhould  be  their  protestors  opprefs  them. 

»  he  ftubhle  fields  will  now  ferve  as  a  refource  to  the 
fheep.  The  beft  method  of  managing  them  is  to  turn 
them  fir  ft  into  one,  and  then  into  another  ;  not  letting 
them  eat  the  grafs,  they  find  them  too  clofe  ;  but  giving  it 
sJme  to  recruit  a  little,  wmle  they  are  going  the  round  of 
the  feveral  fields ;  fo  that  the  firft  they  were  put  into  may 
be  a  little  recruited  by  that  time  they  are  taken  out  to 
the  laft0 
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By  this  method  they  will  be  found  in  food  till  the  for¬ 
ward  fown  turneps  are  ready  to  feed. 

This  method  fattens  them  up  early  for  the  butcher. 
The  proper  age  of  the  fheep  is  fhewn  by  their  having  fix 
teeth  5  for  when  they  are  younger,  they  will  not  fatten 
pear  fo  readily. 


THE 
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MONTH  the  TENTH. 


OCTOBER. 

TH  E  bufinefs  of  the  laft  month  may  be  naturally  and 
properly  continued  into  this ;  and  whatever  was  be¬ 
gun  in  that  may  be  finifhed  now  ;  or  whatever  has  been 
omitted  then,  may  be  now  done,  taking  for  this  purpofe 
the  firfl  week,  and  providing  accordingly. 

Continue  fowing  wheat  this  month,  but  the  earlier  it 
is  got  into  the  ground  the  better.  Different  accidents 
may  influence  the  farmer  in  this  particular  ;  but  he  fhould 
always  get  his  wheat  into  the  earth,  as  foon  as  the  nature 
of  his  affairs  will  permit.  The  farmer  knows  the  value  of 
his  wheat  will  depend  upon  the  finenefs  of  the  flour  it 
yields ;  and  the  name  of  Hertfordfhire  white  is  very  well 
known  among  all  dealers.  This  is  the  produce  of  the  red 
lammas  wheat ;  red  in  the  flalk,  ear,  and  fkin  of  the 
grain,  but  whited  of  all  in  the  flour.  This  is  a  reafon 
that  the  farmer  fhould  prefer  the  red  lammas  wheat  to  all 
6ther  kinds,  not  only  for  its  real,  but  its  received  value  ; 
but  there  are  particular  foils  which  other  wheats  fuit  bet¬ 
ter,  and  there  are  fome  kinds  which  come  fo  near  this  in 
its  qualities,  that  the  difference  in  price  is  fmall.  And  in 
thefe  cafes  it  muff  be  the  bed  courfe  for  the  farmer  to  chufe 
thefe. 

In  gravelly  and  chalky  foils,  he  fhL  Jd  fow  the  pirky 
wheat,  The  lammas  requires  a  more  firm  and  found  earth. 

This 
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This  perks  or  perky  wheat  is  fhorter  in  the  growth  than  the 
red  lammas,  and  its  ftalks  and  ear  are  white,  but  the  grain 
h^s  a  red  lkin.  The  Hour  is  very  like  that  of  the 
lammas. 

There  is  another  kind  between  the  two  in  value,  and 
it  requires  in  the  fame  manner  a  foil  of  a  middle  na¬ 
ture  between  one  and  the  other.  This  is  the  yellow  lam¬ 
mas  :  if  the  farmer  has  a  gravelly  foil  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  loam  among  it,  this  will  fucceed  excellently.  The 
yellow  lammas  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the  rind  of 
the  grain.  The  ftalk  is  white,  and  the  ear  is  reddifh  and 
fhorter  than  the  red  lammas.  The  flour  is  of  a  very 
good  colour,  but  this  kind  of  wheat  is  apt  to  run  too 
much  to  bran. 

Thefe  are  nice  didindtions,  but  they  are  abfolute  :  and 
the  thing  is  of  fo  much  importance,  that  it  is  very  well 
worth  the  farmer’s  while  to  attend  carefully  to  them. 

In  light  foils,  inclining  to  fand,  the  white  wheat  fucceeds 
better  than  any  of  thefe  :  this  is  an  excellent  kind.  It  does 
not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  red  lammas,  and  the  ftalk  and  ear 
are  white  :  there  are  more  hulks  about  the  grain  than 
in  common  wheat,  and  the  ear  is  thicker,  and  when  ripe, 
looks  rough.  This  kind  yields  an  excellent  flour,  and 
in  great  quantity ;  it  is  conliderably  different  from  the 
others,  and  the  difference  is  very  obvious  to  the  eye.  It 
is  therefore  eafy  to  propagate  it  j  and  there  is  none  of 
all  the  kinds  of  wheat  that  is  fo  well  worth  the  farmer’s 
regard. 

If  the  farmer  have  a  tough  foil,  in  danger  of  more  wet 
than  is  agreeable  to  wheat  in  general,  let  him  chufe,  when 
he  mufl  fow  wheat  upon  it,  that  particular  kind  which  is 
called  duck-bill  wheat,  and  grey  pollard.  This  is  a  beard¬ 
ed  wheat,  with  a  large  thick  ear.  The  chaff  is  ufelefs, 
but  the  flour  is  excellent  for  common  fervice.  It  will  bear 
more  damp  than  other  wheat,  but  it  requires  the  foil  to  be 
in  very  good  order,  and  it  mu  ft  have  its  full  time  in  the 
ground ;  the  lateft  it  fhould  be  fown  is  the  iirft  week  in 
Odfober,  and  the  latter  end  of  September  is  better.  This 
wheat  fells  for  lefs  than  the  before-mentioned  kinds,  but  it 
produces  more  in  quantity  than  any  ;  fo  that  the  large  pro¬ 
duce  makes  amends  for  the  lower  price.  The  farmer  who 
fows  this  on  fuch  land  as  we  have  named,  will  make  con- 
fiderably  more  profit,  and  with  lefs  hazard  and  trouble  than 
lie  could  from  the  fame  piece  with  any  other. 
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The  mealmen  know  how  to  mix  one  third  of  this  with 
two  thirds  lammas,  and  the  flour  is  very  good  ;  it  will  alfo 
bear  tolerably  well  in  an  equal  proportion  :  but  for  family 
fervice  it  is  very  good  alone.  The  great  duck-bill  wheat, 
with  the  kernels  in  four  rows,  inftead  of  two,  is  another 
excellent  kind  for  heavy  lands.  The  produce  is  very 
great,  but  the  weight  of  the  ear  makes  it  in  danger  of 
lodging,  efpecially  if  there  be  not  due  toughnefs  in  the 
foil.  The  ftalk  of  this  wheat  is  brown,  and  the  ear  is  pale 
or  whitiih.  It  is  a  very  profitable  wheat,  but  it  requires 
the  foil  we  have  named  ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  well  in 
heart ;  for  it  draws  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment :  nor  can  it 
be  fuppofed  that  this  great  quantity  of  grains  can  be  sup¬ 
ported,  without  a  great  deal  of  food.  To  raife  it  in 
perfection,  let  the  ftrong  land  that  is  fit  for  it  be  got  in¬ 
to  a  fine  tilth  by  the  end  of  September.  In  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  October  let  the  feeds  be  fowed,  and  immediately 
after  let  the  ground  be  lightly  folded.  This  will  encourage 
feedfhoot,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  preiTes  the  earth  to  the 
feeds,  and  difpofes  them  to  take  good  hold  of  the  ground. 

The  beft  way  of  fowing  it,  is  by  the  drill  hufDandry, 

Upon  a  dry  loam  the  double  ear’d,  or  many-ear’d  wheat 
fucceeds  very  well  ;  this  has  two  or  more  ears  upon  the 
ftalk,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  fuppofed  therefore 
to  be  doubly  profitable  :  but  farming  is  better  underftood 
now  ;  and  we  know  that  the  beft  land  can  feed  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  wheat,  whether  it  grow  by  two  ears  or  by 
one.  There  is  no  real  advantage  in  the  double  growth  of 
this  kind  ;  and  the  farmer  needs  not  regard  it,  otherwife 
than  as  it  fuits  this  particular  kind  of  land. 

For  the  finefl,  richeft,  and  bell:  prepared  land  of  all,  we 
fhall  recommend  to  him  that  kind  of  wheat,  which 
from  the  thinnefs  of  the  rind  of  the  grain,  has  obtained 
the  name  of  eggiliell  wheat.  The  flour  of  this  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  it  yields  a  large  quantity.  The  wheat  is  of 
middling  growth  ;  the  ftalk  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  hue,  and 
the  ear  brownish  :  there  is  no  flour  comes  up  to  this  in 
excellence.  The  feed  is  to  be  procured  from  the  Berk- 
fhire  farmers,  but  they  are  not  very  ready  to  part  with  it. 
This  is  beft  fown  the  fecond  week  in  October,  and  drefled  ' 
immediately  with  a  fold.  The  drill  and  horfehoeing  huf- 
bandry  raife  it  in  the  greateft  perfection,  but  it  will  ftand 
as  well  as  any  wheat  in  the  common  methods. 
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The  end  of  Odlober  is  as  late  as  any  prudent  farmer 
Ihould  keep  his  wheat  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  accidents 
may  fotnetimes  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  what  his  judgment 
difapproves.  The  chalky  lands  will  bear  late  fowing  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  clayey  ;  and  he  fhould  manage  his  affairs  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

A  great  deal  of  mifchief  is  frequently  done  to  wheat  by 
the  grub.  This  is  a  white  worm,  with  a  hard  red  head, 
and  fix  legs.  It  is  bred  from  the  common  beetle,  called 
the  cock*chafer,  and  will  live  through  the  winter,  if  undif- 
turbed  ;  and  frequently  eat  off  the  corn  juft  above  the  root. 
The  mifchief  they  do  in  grafs  grounds  is  the  fame  ;  and 
the  farmer  has  no  worfe  enemy,  when  he  fuffers  them  to 
multiply  upon  him.  This  creature  naturally  refides  juft 
under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  confequently  any 
turning  up  of  the  foil  difcovers  it.  The  farmer  fhould  ob- 
ferve  whether  there  appear  many  of  them  in  the  field  he 
is  about  to  fow  with  wheat ;  and  if  there  be,  he  fhould  fet 
about  their  deftrudtion  with  care.  The  roller  is  the  pro¬ 
per  inftrument,  for  their  bodies  being  foft,  are  crufhed,  and 
entirely  aeftroyed  by  it ;  and  they  become  then  a  manure 
to  the  ground,  the  fruits  of  which  they  would  otherwife 
have  devoured.  The  rolling  fhould  be  performed  foon 
after  the  feed  is  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  do  nothing  but 
good  5  prefting  the  foil,  fixing  it  to  the  grain,  when  it  is 
about  to  fhoot  in  an  advantageous  manner. 

Let  him  next  examine  his  pafture  grounds,  for  the  fame 
devourer.  Thele  creatures  are  better  concealed  there,  by 
lying  among  the  matted  roots  of  the  grafs  ;  and  they  do 
fo  much  mifchief,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  be 
at  feme  expence  to  deftroy  them.  They  are  moft  com¬ 
mon  in  fuch  pafture  land  as  is  moft  neglected  ;  where  there 
are  bufhes  and  anthills,  and  where  their  great  deftrudtion, 
the  roller,  does  not  come. 

If  the  farmer  finds  his  grafs  very  deficient  in  fuch  paf¬ 
ture,  befide  the  natural  caufes  owing  to  his  negledl,  in  fuf- 
fering  thofe  incumbrances  upon  the  ground,  let  him  turn  up 
here  and  there  a  piece  of  the  furface,  and  examine  among 
the  roots  of  the  grafs,  probably  he  will  find  many  of  thefe 
worms  in  fome  places.  They  are  in  a  manner  innumera¬ 
ble,  and  if  any  good  be  hoped  for  the  future  from  that 
piece  of  ground,  they  muft  be  deftroy ed.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  tearing  up  the  bufhes,  and  cutting  up  the 
anthills  5  but  this  alfo  is  necefTary  to  the  improvement  of 
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the  ground,  and  the  expence  will  be  very  well  anfwered 
by  the  following  produce. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared  of  thefe  incumbrances,  let 
it  be  very  well  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  this  re¬ 
peated  feveral  times.  Let  a  mixture  of  lime,  afhes  and  foot 
be  ufed  as  manure,  and  fcattered  over  the  ground  tolerably 
thick,  when  there  is  a  profpedt  of  rain.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  to  roll  the  ground  as  foon  as  this  is  on,  becaufe 
dt  will  prevent  the  belt  virtues  of  it  from  evaporating,  and 
will  force  it  more  down  upon  thefe  creatures. 

By  thefe  means  the  grubs  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the 
ground  at  the  fame  time  greatly  improved.  Some  hay- 
feed  fhould  be  fprinkled  on  the  bare  places,  and  by  this 
way  the  mext  fummer  will  yield  a  crop  of  hay  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  has  been  ufed  to  be  had  from  that 
land. 

Let  the  farmer  next  look  over  his  meadow  land,  and  fee 
where  it  is  moft  apt  to  detain  the  wet.  This  is  a  feafon 
when  the  rains  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  know,  for 
water  is  the  beft  and  fureft  level.  The  importance  of 
taking  off  an  abundant  quantity  of  moifture  from  land  that 
is  for  grafs,  is  as  effential  as  in  that  of  tillage ;  for  in  this 
cafe  it  always  produces  a  very  bad  kind  of  grafs  of  a 
rufhy  nature;  and  often  ruffles  alfo.  The  loweft  part  of 
the  ground  will  be  feen  in  this  cafe,  by  the  ftagnation  of 
the  greateff  quantity  of  wet :  and  we  have,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes,  told  the  farmer  how  he  is  to  difcharge  it. 

Where  marie  is  to  be  ufed  upon  grafs  land,  this  is  the 
time  of  laying  it  on.  Let  it  be  fcattered  at  diftances  over 
the  ground,  and  left  for  the  winter  froff,  and  rains  to  break 
and  wafh  into  the  ground.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  manures,  for  the  farmer  to  fend  in  a 
labourer  two  months  after  they  have  been  laid  on,  with 
orders  to  break  the  lumps,  which  will  then  be  eafily  done 
with  a  back  blow  of  the  fpade,  and  to  fpread  the  matter 
more  evenly  and  perfe£tly  over  the  ground. 

Chalk  is  fometimes  ufeful  as  a  manure  on  grafs  lands. 
In  that  cafe  the  foft,  tender  chalk  fhould  always  be  ufed, 
and  it  fhould  be  fpread  and  broken  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fields  of  artificial  graffes  which  are  planted  for  the 
horfehoeing  hufbandry,  are  now  to  come  under  the  like  ma¬ 
nagement  alfo.  Mr.  Tull  has  laid,  that  no  manures  are 
neceffary  for  thefe  crops,  where  there  is  due  tillage  ufed ; 
and  in  lbme  degree  it  is  right.  The  crops  will  be  very 
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well  fupported  by  good  tillage  of  the  broad  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  them ;  but  the  ground  is  to  come  into 
other  fervice  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  beft  prepared  for 
that  by  a  due  ufe  of  fome  of  the  manures,  a  little  before 
the  time. 

Therefore  if  a  lay  of  faintfoine  or  lucerne  planted  in 
this  manner  be  intended  to  be  broke  up  the  next  feafon,  k 
will  be  very  proper  at  this  time  to  fpread  over  the  furface 
fome  of  the  manures  which  require  the  winter’s  weather  to 
break  and  moulder  them,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  exhaufted 
by  the  air. 

Chalk  and  the  like  are  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  they  be  laid 
on  now1,  and  left  to  the  air  and  weather,  a  part  of  their 
virtue  will  be  gradually  wafhed  in  ;  and  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  them  will  be  foon  after  mixed  with  the  foil,  by 
the  fucceeding  plowings.  Thus  it  will  be  very  well  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  mould,  and  exhaufted  by  no  weeds.  And  in 
confequence  of  the  repeated  tillage,  the  land  will  have  the 
full  advantage  of  manure  and  fallow. 

As  we  fuppofe  the  artificial  grafs  to  be  near  the  time  of 
breaking  up,  its  roots  are  fent  deep  into  the  ground,  and  fo 
little  of  the  nouriftiment  drawn  from  the  fuperficial  part  of 
the  intervals,  that  very  little  of  the  virtue  of  the  dreffing 
will  be  exhaufted  that  way.  The  old  roots  will  be  fo  far 
invigorated,  as  to  bring  in  a  very  good  produce  for  their 
laft  crops  ;  and  the  foil  will  be  in  a  very  perfedl  and  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  when  it  is  broke  up  for  the  produce  of 
another  growth. 

If  for  any  particular  reafon  the  farmer  chufe  to  continue 
the  fame  crop  on  this  piece  of  ground,  ftill  this  manage¬ 
ment  is  ufeful  :  for  the  old  roots,  being  paft  their  beft  fer¬ 
vice,  fliould  be  deftroyed,  and  a  new  plantation  raifed  in 
the  intervals,  to  be  ready  for  fervice,  when  the  old  are 
taken  up. 

This  has  the  fame  advantages  with  a  new  piece  of  land  ; 
and  the  parts  where  the  old  crop  grew,  being  thus  made  the 
middle  of  the  intervals  between  the  new  ones,  are  put  into 
a  ftate  of  fallow,  and  recruit  again. 

This  is  the  advantage  of  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  above 
all  other  kinds  ;  and  by  this  means  land  is  kept  always  in 
a  ftate  of  fervice  :  Mr.  Tull  fays,  without  manure  ;  whe¬ 
ther  that  be  the  cafe,  I  will  not  pofttively  fay  j  but  with  a 
my  little  manure  it  certainly  is  fo. 
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As  the  leaves  decay,  this  will  be  a  time  to  look  to  the 
fences.  It  is  too  much  neglected  3  and  the  proverbial  re¬ 
mark  is  in  nothing  more  true  than  here,  that  a  little  timely 
care  faves  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  gaps  in  fences,  if 
negledted,  foon  are  enlarged  ;  and  that  which  might  be 
flopped  with  little  trouble,  when  firft  made,  becomes  very 
mifchievous  afterwards.  This  is  the  time  to  look  over  and 
fee  all  is  right 3  and  he  who  will  do  this  regularly,  will 
fave  himfel'f  a  great  deal  of  future  expence. 

The  feafon  is  now  come  alfo  for  plantations  of  many 
kinds.  The  acorn  mu  ft  be  planted  now,  for  it  does  not 
keep  good  any  time ;  and  the  feeds  of  many  other  trees  and 
fhrubs  fucceed  better  at  this,  than  at  any  other  feafon. 

In  young  woods,  let  the  hedges  be  a  part  particularly 
regarded,  for  cattle  are  fond  of  the  fhoots  of  trees,  and 
the  feafon  is  coming  on,  when  other  food  being  fcarce, 
they  will  be  tempted  to  gnaw  them  3  and  the  damage  is 
aim  oft  irreparable. 


THE 

H  u  SBAND  MAN’S  KALENDAR. 


MONTH  the  ELEVENTH. 


NOVEMBER. 

WHEAT  may  be  yet  Town  in  feveral  kinds  of 
land  :  and  frequently  the  farmer's  private  affairs  do 
not  permit  him  to  fow  fooner.  Let  him  manage  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  he  may  fucceed  very  well  3  but  carelefsnefs 
may  make  it  very  hurtful.  The  common  choice  in 
wheat  feed  falls  upon  the  lammas  kind  3  but  this  is  not 
the  fort  that  is  fit  for  putting  into  the  ground  now.  Either 
of  the  lammas  kinds  will  be  in  danger  of  blights  and  mil¬ 
dews,  if  fawn  fo  late 3' the  proper  kind  for  November  is 
the  perky  wheat. 

If  the  hufbandman  finds  he  cannot  get  his  Hubble 
grounds  in  order  for  wh§at  in  October^  let  him  not  fow 
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them  without  farther  care,  but  continue  his  labours  ;  and 
in  this  month  put  in  that  feed  which  is  proper  for  the  time. 
We  cannot  advife  the  (owing  of  a  clover  lay  fo  late  as  this 
with  wheat but  on  the  other  lands,  with  due  care,  there 
is  no  danger.  The  weather  muft  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  di- 
Te&  the  farmer  ;  for  if  it  be  very  wet,  he  lhould  fow  more 
feed  in  proportion,  as  fome  will  be  loft.  The  lighter  foils 
are  litter  for  fowing  fo  late  as  this,  than  the  heavy  ;  and 
the  latter,  if  it  be  neceflary  to  put  in  the  feed  at  this  time, 
lhould  be  dreffed  with  fo  much  the  more  care  to  prepare 

for  it. 

The  white  clay,  and  the  foils  which  approach  to.  the. 
nature  of  chalk,  fucceed  very  well  at  this  feafon  of  fowing  ; 
but  they  require  fome  care  of  the  feed  afterwards.  The 
very  bell:  management  is  to  lay  on  a  coat  of  a  very  well  rot¬ 
ted  dung,  when  the  feed  is  in  the  ground ;  for  this  is  a 
feafon.  at  which  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  evaporated 
by  the  heat.  The  rains  will  wafh  it  in,  and  it  will  ferve, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  a  (belter  and  defence  againft  the 

cold.  . 

Some  of  the  turnep  fields  may  be  conveniently  eaten  ott, 

and  fown  with  wheat  this  month  ,  and  this,  if  there  were 
no  other,  is  a  reafon  for  the  fowing  as  late  as  No¬ 
vember. 

•  The  larger  cattle  may  be  feci  as  well  as  the  (mailer,  to 
clear  the  ground  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  p^rky  wheat 
will  be  the  propereft  choice  in  this,  as  with  other  articles; 

With  regard  to  the  deeping  and  brining  of  wheat  feed,  the 
advantage  is  very  certain,  and  very  well  known  ;  but  this, 
like  mod  other  articles  of  hufbandry,  is  pra&ifed  too  in- 
condderatelv. 

Regard  lhould  be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  ground  in 
the  foaking  of  the  feed.  The  ingredients  Will  give  their 
virtue,  whether  the  wheat  have  lain  in  the  liquor  a  little 
longer,  or  a  fomewhat  fhorter  time  :  but  the  feed  will  be 
fuited  better  or  worfe  to  the  ground,  by  its  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  dampnefs. 

The  drier  the  feafon,  the  lefs  foaking  the  wheat  feed 
will  require  ;  and  the  wetter  the  ground  is  at  the  time  of 
fowing,  the  damper  the  feed  may  reafonably  be  allowed  to 
be.  If  very  wet  feed  be  put  into  ground  that  is  perfectly 
dry,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  decaying  in  the  very  a£f  of 
making  it  (hoot.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  putting  the  feed  dry  into  the  ground  when  wet;  but 
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there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  great  advantage  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  impregnate  the  wheat  fo  ftrongly,  as  that  may1 
be  done  with  the  virtue  of  the  fteep’ing  ingredients,  without 
danger  of  its  decaying. 

The  farmer  is  to  learn,  from  this  true  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
that  although  it  be  to  his  advantage  to  fleep  feed  thoroughly 
in  wet  weather,  when  the  ground  is  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  pro¬ 
perly  to  receive  the  grain  in  that  condition,  yet  he  mull 
not  do  it  fo  freely,  when  the  foil  and  feafon  are  dry,  -  The 
corn  on  thefe  occafions  mull  lie  a  lefs  time  in  the  brine,  and 
the  lime  muft  be  fitted  over  it  in  large  quantity. 

Oat  ftubbles  may  be  this  month  fpwn  with  wheat ;  pro¬ 
vided  this  has  been  the  original  intent  of  the  farmer  with 
his  oat  crop,  and  he  has  taken  the  care  of  dunging  the 
ground,  before  the  oats  were  fown.  This  is  a  practice 
irfed  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  it  is  a  very  good  one. 
The  oat  does  not  greatly  exhauft  fuch  a  land  3  and  weeds, 
which  are  too  often  the  confequence  of  dung,  rife  among 
the  oat  crops,  and  are  deftroyed  before  the  (owing  of  the 
wheat.  Upon  all  confederations,  this  is  found  to  anfwer 
very  well,  for  the  oats  are  fure  to  be  a  very  fine  crop  3  and 
the  dung  remains  in  vigour  in  the  land.  The  plowings 
that  are  neceffary  for  preparing  the  ftubble  for  wheat,  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  bring  it  into  a  great  heart,  and  the  fucceeding 
crop  is  a  fine  one. 

Plow  up  the  land  intended  for  the  fpring  fowing  with 
pulfe.  A  wheat  ftubble,  with  proper  management,  will  be 
extreamly  rich  for  this  purpofe  by  March. 

Clover  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  fame  month,  upon  a 
land  which  has  born  wheat  the  preceding  feafon  ;  and  oats 
Will  fucceed  equally  well :  for  all  thefe  the  ground  muft  be 
very  well  wrought  now  3  and  the  fuccefs  then  will  depend 
upon  the  prefent  management. 

The  blue  pea,  which  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  m 
many  counties  of  England,  requires  alfo  the  ground,  if  it 
fucceed  a  wheat  crop,  to  be  plowed  now  3  and  the  hog  and 
maple  pea  will  fucceed.  Farmers  know  the  advantage  of 
change  of  crops  ;  but  they  do  not  attend  to  it  fufficiently. 
If  they  would  allow  the  due  care  to  the  lefTer  kinds,  thefe 
Would  often  yield  them  a  profit  much  more  proportioned  to 
the  greater.  The  dunging  the  land  intended  for  oats, 
which  we  juft  mentioned,  is  one  ftrong  inftance  3  and  the 
Vql,  IV*  C  q  giving 
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giving  fufficient  tillage  to  the  land  intended  for  the  pulfe 
kinds  in  fpring,  is  another. 

Peafe  will  come  upon  a  clover  lay  with  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  if  the  proper  attention  he  allowed  to  them.  The 
clover  fhould  be  plowed  in  about  the  middle  of  this  month, 
ana  thrown  in  broad  lands.  In  this  manner  it  is  to  lie  till 
Maich,  when  it  fhould  he  harrowed.  I  hen  half  the  peafe 
fhould  be  fown  under  furrow,  and  the  other  half 'har¬ 
rowed  in. 

Peafe  will  alfo  follow  bailey  very  well  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  T  he  Hubbles  fhould  be  plowed  now,  and  laid  up  till 
March.  i  he  rains,  Inow  and  froH  of  winter,  will  mel¬ 
low  and  improve  the  foil;  and  the  peafe  fown  in  March, 
will  have  all  reafonable  advantage. 

1  he  land  mtenacd  ior  beans  is  now  alfo  to  be  plowed 
and  the  beft  time  for  lowing  them  upon  a  wheat  Hubble  is  in 
February,  or  at  the  utmoH,  in  the  hrH  week  in  March. 

i  low  up  alfo  the  wheat  Hubbles,  which  are  intended  for 
barley  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

Where  peafe  have  grown  this  year  upon  a  ftiff  foil,  the 
giound  fhouid  be  well  wrought  now  for  its  firH  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  will,  under  the  fucceeding  care  we  {hall  diredf, 
excellently  receive  turnep  feed  the  following  May. 

WFere  the  crops  of  wheat  that  were  fown  early  are  now 
vigorous  above  the  ground,  it  is  an  excellent  management  to 
give  them  encouragement  to  fhoot  more  freely  "by  a  top 
drefling  of  dung.  This  fhould  be  repeated  once  in  fix 
weeks  during  the  winter,  and  the  firfl  months  of  fpring*  to 
thofe  crops  which  want  fo  much  affiftance.  This  muff  be 
Hone  with  more  care,  as  the  crops  are  more  grown  ;  but  it 
is  an  excellent  method  of  preferving  nature  in  a  Hate  of 
vigorous  growth.  Dung  frefli  from  the  Hable  may  be  ufcd 
in  winter  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  there  will  be  no  harm  from 
its  rankneis.  When  the  farmer  has  not  had  dung  enough  in 
fummer  to  drels  his  lands  for  wheat,  this  is  the  more 
neceflaiy  ;  and  the  laying  it  on  now  will  very  well  anfwer 
the  purpofe. 

Fhe  bufinefs  of  folding  may  alfo  be  Hill  continued  to 
advantage,  efpecially  on  gravelly  grounds,  which  fhew  the 
iyaH  efledt  of  the  earlier  dreffings.  The  benefit  that  arifes 
from  this  is  evident ;  but  the  flieep  often  fuffer  for  want  of 
care,  while  they  are  performing  this  acceptable  fervice.  If 
they  have  not  dry  food  in  racks,  they  frequently  fall  into 
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difordefs.  The  beft:  is  hay,  but  good  ft  raw  wift  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  Only  when  llieep  are  folded  upon  wheat  lands, 
it  fhould  be  wheat  ftraw,  not  that  of  barley  or  oats,  for 
fear  of  fome  of  the  corn  falling  out,  and  growing  up 
among  the  wheat.  No  care  in  thrafhing  will  prevent  a 
poffibility  of  this  ;  and  therefore  what  grain  is  left  in  the 
ftraw,  fhould  be  of  a  right  kind.  Hay  of  vetches  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  this  rack-feeding  without  damage  ; 
but  this  is  beft  and  richeft  of  all,  when  it  has  been  cut 
down  for  that  purpofe,  at  a  time  of  the  vetch  being  in  its 
greateft  perfeHion,  which  is,  when  it  is  covered  both  with 
flowers  and  young  pods  :  the  feeds  in  thefe  being  foft  and 
tender,  lofe  the  vegetative  power  in  curing  the  hay  ;  fo 
that  if  any  of  them  fhould  fall  out  of  the  pods,  as  the 
fheep  move  the  hay  in  eating,  they  would  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  grow. 

This  is  a  material  confideration  in  the  rack- food  of 
folded  ftieep.  When  the  farmer  is  put  in  mind  of  it,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  familiar  :  but  on  thefe  flight  obfervations 
or  negledfs  depends  fo  much  of  his  fuccefs,  that  he  cannot 
be  too  careful.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  a  negligent  conduct 
may  lofe  his  ftieep,  or  fill  his  w7heat  with  oats  and  barley  ; 
whereas  a  moment’s  thought  without  a  farthing  more  ex- 
pence,  preferves  the  cattle  in  health,  and  keeps  the  crop 
clear. 

When  wheat  is  to  be  fowed  at  this  late  feafon,  and  the 
land  itfelf  is  not  very  favourable,  as  in  gravelly  or  poor 
loamy  foils,  provifion  fhould  be  made  for  the  affiftance  of 
the  crop.  There  is  a  particular  manure  which  anfwers 
this  purpofe  beyond  all  others,  in  a  November  crop  of 
wheat,  that  is  to  grow  in  a  brittle  or  loofe  land  y  this  is 
cowrs  hair.  It  is  to  be  bought  af  no  great  expence  ;  and  it 
fhould  be  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  before 
the  Lift  plowing,  in  the  manner  of  feeds.  This  when 
plowed  in  will  adt  many  ways  for  the  improvement  of  the 
crop. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  it  is  a  very  rich  manure,  and  one  that 
does  not  diftblve  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  part  with  all  its  vir¬ 
tue  at  once  :  but  every  fhower  that  comes  on  brings  out  a 
ficfti  portion  of  its  particles,  which  affift  vegetation. 

Then  it  adds  as  hair  in  the  making  of  mortar,  keeping 
the  other  parts  together.  A  great  deal  of  danger  would 
attend  wheat  on  fuch  a  foil  in  winter*  from  the  frofts  crack- 
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ing  it,  anc!  expofing  the  roots  of  the  tender  crop  ;  but  the 
hair  holds  together  the  particles  ofloofe  earth,  and  in  a  very 
great  meafure  prevents  that  accident.  Its  virtue  lafts  till 
the  very  time  of  harveft,  aflifting  the  growth  of  the  plants* 
and  filling  the  ear.  Tl\e  farmer  who  confiders  thefe  nu¬ 
merous  and  lafting  advantages,  will  not  think  the  price  of 
this  ingredient  mifapplied. 

If  fheep  are  not  required  for  folding  upon  the  corn  lands, 
they  may  now  be  ufed  to  the  fame  good  purpofe  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  pafturage.  The  grounds  which  want  them 
moft  are  fueh  as  lie  cold,  though  dry,  and  are  for  that  rea- 
fon  fubjedl  to  be  over-run  with  mofs.  The  dung  and  urine 
of  the  fheep  will  do  great  good  in  thefe  paftures,  at  the 
prefent  feafon,  becaufe  the  fun  will  not  exhauft  their  virtue* 
and  the  warmth  and  perforation  of  their  bodies  afiified  by 
the  falls  of  their  urine,  will  deftroy  the  mofs,  while  the 
general  enrichment  of  the  ground,  by  the  wafhing  in  of 
dung,  will  produce  grafs  in  the  place  of  that  incumberance  ;; 
when  the  fheep  have  done  their  office,  by  folding  on  the 
corn,  they  may  he  with  due  care  brought  upon  the  paflure 
land ;  and  to  the  careful  farmer  they  will  ferve  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  affiftance  to  both  kinds  of  grounds,  and  be  a  profi¬ 
table  article  alfo  in  themfelves. 

The  care  of  the  fheep  muff  not  be  omitted  in  this  confide- 
ration.  They  muff  not  be  ventured  upon  the  paflure  land 
in  wet  weather;  and  it  will  at  all  times  be  of  fervlce  both 
to  them  and  to  the  ground  if  fome  ftraw  be  fcattered 
upon  the  place  where  they  are  to  lie  the  beft  method  of  all 
is  to  fold  two  nights  upon  the  fame  piece  of  ground,  and 
feed  with  dry  hay  ;  for  dry  gravelly  paftures  which  lie  high, 
and  open  to  the  fun,  cow  dung  is  at  this  feafon  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure.  Thefe  fields  produce  but  a  poor  quantity  of 
grafs,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  turfF  are  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun  ;  and  the  ground  which  is  naturally  barren  is 
defrauded  of  that  manure  it  might  otherwife  have  from 
the  cattle  that  feed  upon  it  ;  becaufe  they  always  run  for 
fhelter  about  the  hedges,  and  lie  under  them.  There  their 
dung  and  urine  fall  ;  and  there  the  warmth  and  moifture  of 
their  bodies  gives  its  affiftance. 

Cow  dung  is  a  proper  manure  for  this  kind  of  foil,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  cool,  and  the  foil  itfelf  hot  :  it  will  be  better  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  any  other,  becaufe  the  cows 
nauft  have  fome  dry  meat  given  them  as  fodder,  and  this, 

in 
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In  all  inftances,  warms  the  dung  of  animals.  They  fhould 
be  induced  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  bv  giving  them 
their  fodder  only  in  that  part,  and  they  will  keep  there  the 
more  readily,  becaufe  the  fun  is  rather  comfortable  to  them, 
than  difagreeable  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

By  this  means  they  will  drop  their  dung  and  urine  in  the 
part  where  it  is  moft  wanted,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
dung  is  richer  than  ufual. 

W e  blame  the  cuftom  of  earlier  hufbandmen,  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees  in  pafture  grounds  ;  but  they  were  right  in  the 
pra&ice,  and  it  is  only  we  who  have  done  wrong,  by  not 
keeping  up  to  their  intentions.  They  planted  thefe  trees 
for  the  cattle  to  rub  againlb.  This  and  the  fhade  of  their 
boughs  in  fummer,  brought  the  cattle  into  that  part  of  the 
ground  ;  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  their  dung  where 
it  was  moft  wanted  ;  which  we  have  not,  becaufe  we  have 
left  off  that  cuftom.  They  knew,  as  well  as  we,  that 
the  fhade  of  large  boughs  hurt  the  grafs  underneath  them  ; 
therefore  they  trimmed  up  thofe  trees  accordingly,  which 
they  placed  in  pafture  ground.  They  planted  but  few,  and 
they  kept  them  trimmed  up  and  diftant.  Thus  the  cattle 
were  tempted  to  them  without  damage  of  the  grafs  ;  and 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  clofe  became  of  the  fame  value. 

This  is  an  excellent  feafon  for  laying  on  other  ma¬ 
nures  upon  grafs  ground,  of  whatfoever  kind  they  be ;  and 
the  great  article  is  the  making  them  fine. 

The  grafs  being  eat  off  by  this  time,  there  is  no  lofs  in 
the  covering  the  grounds  with  the  manure  ;  and  it  pro¬ 
motes,  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  the  growth  of 
the  expended  fhoot. 

We  have  named,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work, 
the  manures  and  drefllngs  proper  for  different  foils  ;  and 
the  farmer  may  chufe  among  them.  But  in  general  the 
mixture  of  feveral  forts  is  better  than  any  fingle  kind 
for"  graft  ground T  The  proper  ingredients  "are  dung  and 
pond~mud,  the  rotten  earth  from  under  hay-ftacks,  mid 
road  dirt  taken  up  from  the  ftahng  places.  Thefe  being 
mixed  together  during  fummer  by  frequent  turning,  fhould 
now  be  fkreened  for  fervice.  This  is  no  great  trouble,  and 
it  takes  out  all  accidental  rubbifh  that  may  be  among  the 
materials,  and  even  the  roots  of  weeds. 

The  farmer’s  bufmefs  is  to  keep  his  grafs  ground  clean 
and  level.  Every  piece  of  ftone  or  brick-bat  robs  him  of 
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lo  much  grafs,  as  would  grow  upon  the  ground  it  covers  j 
and  every  lump  of  hard  matter,  which  rifes  above  the  ge¬ 
neral  furface  of  the  land,  throws  itfelf  in  the  way  of  the 
mowers  fcythe,  and  prevents  the  cutting  ciofe.  Weeds  de- 
ftroy  more  than  rubhifh,  becaufe  they  fpread  far,  and  fliade 
a  great  deal  of  ground  ,  and  befide,  what  mifchief  they  do 
by  this,  they  exhauft  the  ground.  A  little  expence  for 
the  labour  is  cheap  enough  ;  will  prevent  all  this,  and  the 
next  crop  will  repay  it  twofold. 

This  is  the  time  of  doing  it,  and  let  no  part  be  negledf- 
ed.  Let  the  farmer  firft  fend  in  his  labourers  to  draw  up 
by  the  roots  ducks  mallows  and  perennial  thiftles.  Let 
thefe  be  throw’ll  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  all  accidental  rub- 
bifh,  boughs  of  trees,  leaves,  or  the  like,  be  taken  off  at 
the  fame  time.  If  there  be  mole-hills,  or  other  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  furface,  let  thofe  alio  be  levelled,  and  then  let 
the  manure,  fcreened  fine,  be  brought  on,  and  fpread  re¬ 
gularly  over  the  ground. 

There  is  more  trouble  in  this,  we  allow,  than  in  the 
common  flovenly  method ;  but  the  advantage  is  propor¬ 
tioned  in  an  ample  manner. 

The  turnep  crops  wall  now  come  into  excellent  fervice 
for  feeding.  We  have  obferved,  that  at  this  feafon  the 
common  paflurage  is  eaten  down ;  and  the  turjieps  are  the 
pefource.  Let  the  farmer  ufe  them  properly. 

Sheep  fnould  now  be  turned  into  the  turnep  fields  where 
there  is  occafion  ;  hut  this  fhould  be  deferred  as  long  as  it 
can  be,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  turneps  referved  un¬ 
touched,  while  the  flieep  have  what  is  neceffary,  and  no 
more. 

For  this  reafon  they  fhould  by  no  means  be  yet  fed  at 
large  upon  the  held.  The  fuff  froffs  nip  the  leaves  of  the 
turneps ;  hut  vegetation  is  yet  carried  on  very  powerfully  ; 
and  what  cannot  go  to  the  leaves  is  given  to  the  root,  which 
at  no  feafon  encreafes  fo  faff  as  during  thefe  early  and  foine- 
what  fharp  trolls.  From  this  condition  of  the  turneps, 
the  farmer  will  alfb  learn  another  leflon,  which  is  to  put 
in  his  fheep  at  times  when  they  will  be  heft  fed,  and  do 
leaf!  violence  to  the  crop.  Ewes  with  their  lambs  feed 
ypon  the  tops  of  the  turneps,  preferring  the  green  part: 
but  weathers  are  fondefl  of  the  root.  Therefore  let  the 
ewes  and  lambs  be  turned  in  earliefb  in  the  feafon,  and  the 
weathers  into  the  fame  held,  or  the  fame  part  of  a  held 
afterwards. 
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That  the  turneps  may  take  all  the  advantage  of  growing 
at  a  feafon  which  favours  it,  let  the  other  fields  be  kept 
fhut  up  while  one  is  eating ;  or  if  the  field  be  large,  and 
the  fheep  few,  let  a  partition  of  hurdles  be  run  acrofs,  to 
divide  it  off,  and  the  ewes  frrft  turned  into  their  portion  ; 
and  thefe  being  removed  into  a  fecond  divifion,  let  the 
weathers  be  put  into  the  firft. 

The  younger  the  turneps  are,  the  more  advantage  they 
will  receive  by  this  refpite  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
teeth  of  the  fheep  ;  and  the  older  they  are,  the  lefs  bene¬ 
fit  they  get  by  remaining  in  the  ground  at  this  feafon  ;  and 
indeed,  when  they  are  of  very  long  (landing,  they  get 
harm. 

Turneps  may  be  taken  up  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  occafion  ;  and  kept  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground 
in  a  dry  foil,  and  covered  with  a  ridge  of  draw,  in  man-, 
ner  of  thatch.  But  they  muft  not  be  kept  in  the  large 
quantities  together,  as  potatoes  are. 

If  the  farmer  have  fattening  flreep  as  well  as  ftore  fheep, 
he  fhould  turn  the  former  firft  in,  and  the  roots  which  they 
have  fcooped  and  hollowed,  as  they  lay  in  the  ground, 
fhould  be  picked  up  for  the  ftore- fheep,  which  being  let 
into  the  fame  ground,  will  greedily  feed  upon  therm  In 
this  manner,  as  alfo  in  the  former  management  of  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  ewes  firft,  and  the  weathers  afterwards,  into  the 
fame  -pigce  of  ground,  it  gets  the  advantage  of  a  double 
folding. 

If  the  farmer  have  large  cattle  to  fatten  upon  turneps,  let 
him  take  care  in  time,  by  fowing  the  right  kind.  The 
yellow  turnep  is  the  fort  for  this  fervice.  The  cows  and  oxen 
will  eat  it  any  way,  either  under  cover,  or  in  the  ground  ; 
and  the  fheep  will  freely  come  after  them,  fo  that  there  will 
be  no  lofs.  What  the  oxen  leave  in  the  ground,  fhould  be 
picked  up  for  the  fheep  y  and  thus  every  part  will  be 
ufeful. 

This  remain  of  the  turnep  crop,  as  it  muft  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground  for  the  fheep,  may  be  given  them  in  other 
places.  Thus,  if  the  farmer  wifhes  to  have  the  advantage 
of  a  fold  upon  barren  land,  he  may  feed  with  thefe  tur¬ 
neps  ;  and  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  fheep  will  enrich  the. 
ground  on  which  they  are  folded,  though  the  food  bs 
brought  from  elfewhere. 
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On  land  intended  to  be  fown  with  barley,  let  the  Iheep 
be  brought  on  late,  that  the  advantage  of  their  dun°-  and 
urine  may  be  ftrong  in  the  ground,  at  the  time  when  it  is 
wanted  for  the  feed ;  and  let  the  ground  be  plowed  but 
lightly,  becaufe  the  rains  will  in  that  cafe  wafli  the  ma¬ 
nure  ^  to  the  roots  of  the  new  crop;  but  if  it  be  buried 
too  deep  by  a  carelefs  method  of  plowing,  nothing  can 

bring  it  up  again,  nor  can  the  crop  ever  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  it. 

There  is  another  root,  the  culture  of  which  we  have 
recommended,  and  which  may  be  of  excellent  fervice  at 
this  time  to  the  farmer,  the  carrot.  This,  though  ufually 
confidered  as  a  garden  product,  anfwers  as  well  in  the 
field  ;  and  hefide  the  profit  arifmg  from  the  fale,  will  an- 
fwer  the  more  immediate  purpofe  of  the  hufbandman,  in 
fattening  his  cattle  i  there  is  no  root  that  anfwers  like 
it.  After  OTober  the  carrot  gets  no  good  in  the  ground, 
therefore  it  fliould  be  taken  up  this  month,  partly  that 
the  land  may  be  no  longer  occupied  by  a  crop,  to  which 
it  can  give  no  farther  affiftance  ;  and  partly,  becaufe  the 
jr of!  will  make  it  difficult  afterwards  to  get  them  out 
of  the  ground. 

They  fliould  be  forted  when  they  are  taken  up  ;  the  fine# 
and  belt  looking  fnould  be  fent  to  market,  where  they  will 
letch  a  good  price  ;  and  the  others  kept  for  feeding  of 
oxen  and  cows  that  are  fattening.  There  is  no  food 
whatfoever  that  anfwers  this  purpofe  fo  well ;  and  it  may 
be  done  by  this  in  a  third  part  of  the  ufual  time.  7 

XIorfes  will  eat  them  alio,  and  they  will  take  the  fame 
effecT  It  is  a  jockey’s  trick  which  they  chufe  to  keep  to 

themfelves,  for  the  ready  getting  a  horfe  into  good  cafe  for 
fare. 

I  hisN  week  fow  and  plant  the  feeds  of  trees.  The 
acorn  never  fucceeds  fo  well,  as  when  fown  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  This  fruit,  like  others  which  have  a  o-reat  deal 
of  the  ifefhy  fubftance,  decays  when  long  kept. 0  It  is  the 
reafon  tea-feeds  never  grow  when  fent  over  to  England  * 
and  the  farmer  fliould  know  as  well  as  the  gardener,  that 
thefe  kind  of  feeds  will  not  flrike,  unlefs  fown  foon  after 
they  ar,e  fully  ripe  and  hardened.  ' 

flow  beech-mall  alfo  this  month,  and  chefnuts ;  but  for 
thefe  laft  trees  chufe  the  Spanifli  kind.  There  is  fo  much 
xpil  in  thefe  feeds,  that  they  keep  good  feme  time  longer  than 

others 
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others  of  that  fize ;  and  if  chofen  when  they  come  freffo 
over  from  thofe  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  they  feldom  fail. 

Fill  up  now  all  deficiencies  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  tim¬ 
ber  plantations. 

Plow  and  prepare  carefully  the  lands  which  are  to  be 
fown  with  fpring  corn  and  pulle.  The  higher  they  are 
thrown  up  in  ridges,  and  the  more  they  are  by  that  means 
in  all  parts  expofed  to  the  air,  the  better  they  will  ferve 
for  the  fupply  of  nourifhment  to  the  crop.  Mr.  Tull  fays, 
this  breaking  of  the  mould  will  anfwer  alone  for  the  en¬ 
riching  of  it ;  but  it  is  proper  the  farmer  fhould  add  the 
ufual  manures.  Though  the  tillage  will  not  do  all,  it  does 
a  great  deal  5  and  the  farmer  will  find  it  leffen  the  price 
of  manure. 

Turn  out  hogs  now  into  the  woods,  commons,  and  roads 
where  there  are  beech  trees ;  and  according  to  the  produce 
of  the  year,  let  them  remain  out  a  longer  or  fhorter  time. 
The  beech  produces  fome  years  fuch  abundance  of  fruit, 
that  at  this  feafon  of  the  fail  of  them,  hogs  will  take  care 
of  themfelves  abroad  better  than  can  be  done  at  home,  and 
will  be  better  fattened,  and  fweeter  than  any  other  way : 
it  is  the  creatures  principal  natural  food,  and  we  find  it 
agree  with  them  accordingly. 

The  acorn  is  a  proper  mixture  with  the  beech-mafl:  in 
this  creatures  food  ;  and  they  get  one  naturally  with  the 
other.  Farmers  fee  this  ;  and  where  there  are  no  beech 
trees,  they  beat  the  oaks,  and  get  down  acorns  in  abun¬ 
dance,  to  which  they  turn  in  the  fwine.  Thefe  the  greedy 
creatures  eat  too  ravenoufly,and  fall  into  diforders.  The  acorn 
is  too  aftringent  for  their  food  alone,  but  with  the  beech- 
mafl:  it  agrees  well  with  them.  Where  acorns  are  eaten 
unripe  by  the  hogs,  they  do  yet  more  mifchief :  this  is  the 
caufe  of  feveral  of  their  difeafes,  but  the  farmer  is  to  blame 
himfelf  for  it ;  for  there  is  no  way  of  the  hogs  getting  at 
unripe  acorns,  but  by  his  giving  them  the  opportunity. 
They  do  not  fall  from  the  tree  till  they  are  wholefome, 
becaufe  they  hang  till  thorough  ripe,  and  they  then  flip  out 
of  the  cup :  on  the  contrary,  the  farmer  beats  them  down 
green,  and  gives  cup  and  all  together. 

The  hufbandman  fhould  now  attend  to  the  kind  of  fheep 
he  buys  in :  for  there  are  frnall  differences  which  yet  occa- 
fion  a  great  deal  of  alteration  in  the  profit. 


The 
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The  fheep  without  horns,  which  are  fed  in  feveral  of 
our  inland  counties,  are  an  excellent  kind.  They  fatten 
eafily  ;  and  there  is  no  kind  brings  a  better  price.  .  They 
require  more  attendance  than  others,  becaufe  they  are 
more  vigorous  and  mifchievous  in  breaking  fences  than 
any ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  are  fubjedt  to  caff: 
their  lambs  ;  mifcarriages  arifing  from  violent  fanning. 
Where  they  are  well  attended,  nothing  of  this  will  hap¬ 
pen  ;  and  otherwife  they  are  extreamly  profitable.  j 

Continue  reducing  the  pafture  grounds  to  order,  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  all  irregularities,  and  drawing  up  perennial  weeds 
by  the  roots. 

Where  the  molehills  and  anthills  are  but  few  and  fmall, 
&  labourer  with  a  fpade  may  very  well  perform  the  bufinefs  ; 
but  when  they  are  large,  and  there  are  more  of  them,  the 
plow  contrived  for  this  purpofe  is  preferable. 


THE 

H  usbandman’s  Kalendar. 


MONTH  THE  TWELFTH. 


DECEMBER. 

THE  wheat  crop  is  the  firfi:  that  the  farmer  is  to 
confider  in  every  month  ;  but  in  this  there  is  little 
to  be  done  about  it. 

Sowing  is  wrong :  for  if  from  any  accident  he  has  been 
prevented  from  putting  in  his  feed  at  a  better  time  as  the 
laff,  or  the  two  preceding  months,  which  are  much  better,  he 
will  do  wifely  now  to  defer  it  a  month  longer.  He  cannot 
expect  much  good  in  fo  hard  a  feafon  ;  and  there  is  the  great- 
eft  danger  from  fevere  frofts  falling  upon  the  young 
growth.  Wheat  iown  in  January  will  be  very  nearly  as 

forward 
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forward  as  what  fhould  be  Town  in  December  ;  and  there 
will  be  lefs  danger  of  its  falling  by  frofts  in* the  firft 
period  of  its  growth. 

Where  the  wheat  Town  in  better  time  is  now  up,  let  the 
farmer,  according  to  its  appearance,  and  the  condition  of 
the  land,  aflid  and  improve  it  by  a  top  drefiing  of  dung. 
This  is  better  than  the  lighter  kinds,  as  foot  and  pigeons 
dung,  and  the  like,  at  the  prefent  feafon  ;  and  they  are,  in 
the  fame  manner,  fitted:  in  fpring,  The  purpofe  is  now  to 
jfrengthen  the  ground,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  fhelter  the 
crop  :  it  will  then  be  the  point  to  enliven  it  for  a  fudden 
ftoot ;  dung,  which  at  once  warms  and  covers  excellently, 
anfwers  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  and  thofe  light  dreffings,  which 
are  wafted  in  as  foon  as  laid  on,  do  the  other. 

The  farmer  who  has  his  ground  ready  now,  though 
his  prudence  prevents  his  fowing  the  wheat  till  next  month, 
will  do  it  vad  fervice  by  another  good  plowing.  This  is  a 
feafon  when  frods  of  the  fevered  kind  may  be  expected, 
and  fnow  with  them  ;  thefe  break  and  mellow  the  ground, 
and  the  more  the  foil  which  is  to  feed  the  enfuing  crop  is 
.expofed  to  them,  the  more  it  will  receive  the  advantage. 
The  oftener  it  is  broke  and  turned  up  with  a  new  furface  $ 
the  more  is  the  benefit. 

Though  it  be  a  general  rule,  that  wheat  fhould  not 
be  Town  in  December,  yet  does  it  not  exclude  all  pofiible 
exceptions.  There  are  lands  fo  warm,  that  frod  takes 
little  effect  upon  them,  in  comparifon  of  what  is  feen  in 
the  generality  of  others.  Thefe  will  fubje£i  the  crop  to 
lefs  danger  than  the  others  from  a  December  fowing  :  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  more  allowable,  though  we  can  fcarce  fay 
that  this  practice  can  be  advifable  in  any  inftance.  If  the 
farmer  has  fuch  ground  where  turneps  are  jud  eaten  off, 
he  may  with  lefs  hazard  venture  in  his  wheat ;  but  it  is 
better  to  let  alone  till  the  next  in  any  other  cafes. 

In  new  fown  wheat  fields,  during  open  weather,  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  crop  being  devoured  by  rooks.  They 
find  lefs  food  of  other  kinds  at  this  than  any  other  feafon  ; 
and  therefore  they  will  venture  hard  for  the  new  fown 
wheat.  Many  remedies  have  been  propofed,  but  there  is 
none  like  a  gun.  The  fhooting  a  few  of  thefe  cunning 
creatures  difcourages  the  reft ;  and  they  will  be  content 
with  worfe  food,  where  they  can  eat  it  with  more  fafety. 

Where 
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Where  it  happens  that  the  ground  is  in  order,  and  a  drop 
of  the  pulfe  kind  wanting,  the  grey  pea,  called  the  horn 
grey,  may  be  Town  this  month  ;  it  is  hardy,  and  will  make 

its  way  through  the  unfavourable  circumftances  that  attend 
fuch  a  plowing. 

Plow  up  the  land  intended  for  fowing  with  oats  :  it  will 
anfwer  vaftly  better  than  if  omitted  to  a  later  time  ;  and 
the  encreale  of  the  crop  will  many  times  return  the  advance 
upon  the  charge  of  labour :  this  we  frequently  inculcate  ; 
and  the  farmer  fhould  carefully  attend  to  it.  In  other  roads 
of  life,  profit  often  riles  principally  from  the  favings  :  but 
with  him,  if  he  know  his  bufinefs,  there  is  nothin^  fo' well 
returned,  as  a  fmall  advance  of  labour. 

1  he  land  that  has  been  covered  with  a  turnep  crop,  and 
fed  down  without  pecking  out  the  roots,  will  now  lie  in 
an  excellent  condition.  The  iheep  eat  the  turneps  as  they 
Hand,  by  fcooping  every  large  root  into  a  kind  of  bafon. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  dung  and  urine  will  have  greatly 
enriched  the  ground  •  and  thefe  hollowed  roots  will  detain 
any  wet  that  falls  into  them,  and  will  rot  with  it.  Their 
whole  fubftance  will,  in  that  manner,  be  transformed  into 
a  kind  of  manure,  and  by  degrees  mixed  with  the  ground. 

I  ^lus  will  the  whole  land  be  very  thoroughly  enriched  ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  be  lightly  plowed  up  together,  will 
receive  the  feed  of  the  fucceeding  crop,  with  all  the  need¬ 
ful  principles  of  vegetation. 

The  frofis  are  often  fo  fevere  at  this  time,  that  the  Iheep 
or  other  cattle  cannot  get  at  the  turneps  intended  for  their 
food-  Many  a  farmer  has  found  great  mifchief  from  this 
in  hard  winters ;  but  it  is  his  own  negled  of  doing  thin^ 
in  proper  time.  That  is  the  caufe.  He  fhould  exped  that 
Hrong  frofis  will  harden  the  ground  at  this  feafon,  and  pre- 
paie  accordingly,  by  taking  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe 
and  other  roots  in  time. 

W”e  have  obferved,  that  the  turneps  will  keep  when  they 
are  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  befide  the  method  by  bury¬ 
ing  them  in  dry  earth,  v/here  they  will  not  grow,  they  may 
be  kept  in  barns,  or  elfewhere,  under  fhelter,  at  this  feafon, 
and  the  fro-ft  will  not  injure  them.  This  is  a  very  neceflary 
precaution  \  and  if  it  has  been  omitted  by  the  farmer  hi¬ 
therto,  he  fhould  now,  during  the  firfl  opportunity  of 
open  weather,  take  care  to  do  it.  They  muft  not  be  piled 
up  in  too  large  or  compad  heaps,  for  fear  of  heating  ;  nor 

,  *  snuff 
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muft  they  lie  too  open  to  the  air,  for  their  watery  Juice  foon 
freezes,  and  they  may  be  lb  rendered  as  ufelefs,  as  if.  they 
had  lain  in  the  ground. 

This  care  being  taken  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  land¬ 
ing  crops,  and  the  feverity  of  the  weather  probably  not  ad¬ 
mitting  any  thing  more  to  be  done  out  of  doors,  let  the 
careful  farmer  get  his  hands  to  work  at  thrafhing  and  clean¬ 
ing  his  corn,  pulfe,  and  other  feed  for  market.  They  have 
had  time  enough  now,  fmce  the  bringing  them  off  the 
ground,  to  get  into  perfectly  good  order  ;  and  let  him  fee 
that  his  labourers  do  their  bufinefs.  It  is  in  their  power* 
by  a  careful  management,  to  advance  the  price  of  the 
corn  ;  or  by  their  ilovenly  way  of  getting  it  up,  to  reduce 
it  :  nor  will  any  thing  prevent  great  lofs,  as  well  as  dif- 
credit  in  this  work,  but  the  eye  of  the  mailer. 

No  crop  of  corn  is  fo  clean,  that  there  will  not,  in  a  large 
quantity,  be  fome  feeds  of  weeds  ;  nor  is  it  ulual  to  efcape 
altogether  the  common  diforders  of  fmut,  and  the  like. 
If  the  feeds  of  weeds,  or  the  fmutted  grains  of  corn  be  left 
among  the  reft,  they  will  reduce  the  price  ;  and  no  care  is 
too  much  to  get  them  out. 

A  great  requifite  to  the  cleaning,  and  indeed  to  the  well 
thrafhing  of  corn,  is  fufficient  barn-room,  a  good,  large* 
even  and  hard  floor,  of  due  extent  in  breadth,  but  chiefly 
in  length,  will  make  the  thrafher  s  work  go  on  more  plea- 
fantly,  and  it  will  be  performed  in  every  refpeCt  better* 
There  is  more  fcope  and  freedom  for  the  ufe  of  the  flail  in 
all  movements  and  directions  ;  and  when  the  bufinefs  of 
throwing  comes,  there  are  few  of  the  feeds  which  debafe 
the  corn,  that  will  fly  to  the  end  of  the  caft,  that  a  ftrong 
man  can  give  the  wheat.  Weight  is  the  requifite  for  fly¬ 
ing  far  at  this  caft  ;  and  the  wheat  is  fo  much  heavier  than 
the  feeds  of  any  ftfcauaysof  thefe  weeds,  that  it  will  make 
its  way  to  the  end,  leaving  them  at  different  diftances  along 
the  floor. 

After  the  throwing  has  been  thus  well  performed,  the 
perfect  cleaning  of  the  wheat  by  the  fieve  is  very  ealy  : 
this  feparates  fuch  parts  as  are  compofed  of  good  wheat,, 
with  fpme  of  the  hufk,  or  other  foulnefs  among  it  ;  and 
thefe  naturally  get  to  the  top  in  lifting ;  and  may  eafily  be 
taken  out.  They  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  like  the  feeds 
of  weeds  ;  and  the  like  light  matters  which  had  been  fepa- 
rated  in  throwing  $  but  are  to  be  fayed  3  and  when  there  is 

a  q.uan- 
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a  quantity  of  them,  they  are  to  be  thrafhed  again,  and  by*' 
that  means  cleared. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  cleaning  wheat,  which 
the  farmer  may  ufe  according  to  the  various  circumftances 
of  things  3  and  among  thefe  the  principal  is  by  the  fan. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  very  cleanly  method.  W eight  is 
the  great  character  of  wheat,  as  we  have  obferved  betore  ; 
and  no  light  fubftance  Will  be  left  among  it,  after  the  ufe 
of  this  inftrurrtent. 

In  the  thrafhing  of  barley,  for  which  this  month  is  a 
very  proper  feafon,  all  the  neceflary  precautions  for  wheat 
fhould  be  ufed,  and  even  more  3  for  there  is  no  corn  that 
is  fo  difficultly  got  out  of  the  ear . 

A  found  oak  Boor  is  a  great  advantage  for  this  bufinefs  3 
and  there  muft  be  barn-room.  Two  thrafhers  will  per¬ 
form  the  bufinefs  much  better  than  one  3  and  the  farmer 
will  be  always  in  the  right  to  allow  this,  for  it  is  fo  much  , 
real  gain  to  him. 

When  this  corn  is  thrafhed,  it  fhould  be  lifted  before 
the  throwing.  The  fieve  mult  have  large  holes,  and  ail 
that  is  meant  by  this  article  is  the  feparatmg  the  beards  and 
pieces  of  the  draw,  which  have  been  mixed  with  it  in  the 
thrafhing. 

After  this  it  is  to  be  thrown  from  one  end  of  a  long  floor 
to  the  other  3  and  the  feeds  of  weeds,  and  all  other  light 
matters  that  had  been  mixed  among  it,  will  by  that  means 
be  feparated . 

When  it  is  all  thrown,  let  the  corn  be  examined  5  and 
if  the  feeds  of  weeds  have  not  been  perfe&ly  feparated  by 
this,  it  muff  be  thrown  again  :  this  fecond  work  will  fepa- 
rate  what  the  hrft  did  not  3  and  the  barley  will  then  be 
ready  for  the  fkreen,  by  which  it  will  be  fimfhed  for  the 
market.  It  is  a  good  caution  to  riddle  or  fift  it  again  be¬ 
fore  the  fkreening,  for  this  is  apt  to  be  the  fouled  of  all 
grain :  the  extraordinary  labour  of  all  thefe  operations 
is  but  a  fmall  addition  of  charge  to  the  owner,  and  he  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  profit,  as  well  as  credit,  from  the  fee-s 
ing  it  mken,  and  confequently  carrying  his  corn  clean  to 
market. 

The  fan  which  we  have  mentioned  for  the  cleaning  of 
wheat,  and  the  feveral  other  methods,  may  all  be  applied 
to  barley  with  advantage  :  but  nothing  frees  it  fo  perfectly 
{tom  all  kinds  of  fouluefs,  as  the  method  juft  named. 

ThQ 
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The  cleaning  of  dats  may  be  done  folely  by  the  fan  ; 
and  this,  in  many  places,  is  all  that  is  expected  ;  no  bet¬ 
ter  method  being  thought  of,  nor  cleaner  oats  brought  to 
market,  than  fuch  as  are  prepared  thus.  Immediately  after 
thrafhing,  the  oats  are  drawn  up  into  a  heap,  and  the  long 
draws  and  other  grofs  foulneffes  are  got  out ;  they  are  then 
brought  to  the  wind,  and  fanned  once,  twice,  or  by  fome 
very  careful  perfons  three  times,  and  thus  finifhed  for  the 
market. 

The  better  method  is  this  :  when  the  oats  are  thrafhed, 
draw  them  into  a  heap  ;  get  out  the  long  draws,  and  then, 
perform  the  fird  approach  toward  cleaning  them,  by  paf- 
iing  them  through  a  fieve  with  ver^  large  holes. 

The  oats  are  thus  freed  from  the  longed  draws,  and 
the  word  of  their  other  foulnefs. 

After  this  fan  the  whole  quantify  with  a  knee  fan;  and. 
then  riddle  it  through  a  finer  fieve  than  the  fird.  The  purer 
oats  go  through,  and  the  foul  part  will  get  to  the  top  of  the 
parcel  in  the  fieve  :  this  is  to  be  feparated  and  laid  by  itfelf; 
though  it  is  not  in  the  condition  of  the  clean  oats,  it  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  refufe  or  rubbifh.  If  the  oats  are  not  thus 
made  diffidently  clean,  they  mud  be  palled  again  through 
the  fieve ;  and  by  this  lad  riddling,  they  are  brought  into  a 
clean  and  creditable  condition  for  the  market. 

The  cleaning  of  the  pulfe  kinds  is  to  be  performed  the, 
fame  way;  and  the  farmer  has  his  choice,  according  to  the 
occafion,  and  the  ufe  he  defigns  to  make  of  them  to  do  it 
at  once  by  the  riddle  and  fan  ;  or  to  give  them  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  throwing. 

Peafe  are  in  a  particular  manner  calculated  for  cleaning  by 
throwing  ;  becaufe  they  are  diffidently  heavy  to  carry  them- 
felves  a  great  way  forward,  and  their  round  fhape  makes 
them  fly  eadly  through  the  air.  The  foulnefs  that  is  mixed 
among  them  is  alfo  naturally  fuch,  as  will  mod  eadly  be  fe¬ 
parated  in  the  throwing,  becaufe  it  is  broad  and  light. 

As  loon  as  they  are  thrafhed,  let  them  be  drawn  up  into 
a  heap,  and  the  draw  and  other  large  duff  that  was  among 
them  feparated  ;  then  lefthem  be  thrown  boldly  upon  a  long 
door,  after  this  one  lifting,  generally  cleans  them  perfectly. 
If  it  does  not,  they  fhould  be  fifted  again.  * 

Where  the  farmer  has  Town  beans  and  peafe  together, 
which,  as  we  have  obferved,  is  often  a  good  pra&ice,  this 
makes  no  difficulty  in  the  prefent  article  of  cleaning.  The 
beans  and  peafe  may  be  thrown  together,  and  that  will  fe- 
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parate  the  chaff,  and  other  refufe,  and  afterwards  the  two 
kinds  may  be  feparated  only  by  a  fieve,  with  the  holes  of  a 
proper  fize  to  let  the  peafe  through,  and  flop  the  leaves* 
Thus  each  may  be  put  up  alone  for  market.  This  care 
being  taken  of  the  crops  for  the  fucceeding  year,  and  the 
produce  of  the  lafl,  let  the  careful  farmer  go  over  his 
grounds,  and  clofe  the  circle  of  the  year,  by  feeing  that 
every  thing  remains  in  that  good  order  wherein  he  has  by 
our  direction,  or  his  own  knowledge  of  his  bufinefs,  put  it* 

If  his  fences  want  repair,  he  will  now  fee  it  eafily,  for 
neither  leaves  nor  weeds  will  hide  the  gap  :  let  him  take  or¬ 
der  for  the  due  repairing  of  them. 

Let  him  examine  his  plantations  of  treest  W e  have  di¬ 
rected,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  in  what  manner  he  is  to 
prepare  for  their  fecurity,  by  tying  them  up  to  flakes.  Let 
him  fee  that  thefe  keep  firm ;  for  if  they  rock  with  the 
winds,  the  trees  will  rock  with  them,  and  an  opening  will 
be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  Item,  which  will  let  in  the 
froft,  and  defiroy  the  roots. 

Let  him  look  to  his  coppice  wood  that  is  new  planted,  or 
has  been  lately  felled.  The  fuccefsful  growth  depends  up¬ 
on  the  young  flioots  fecurity ;  and  if  cattle  can  get  in,  they 
will  do  vaft  mifehief,  by  gnawing  the  tender  buds.  They 
love  them  at  all  times,  but  molt  when  there  is  leafl  frefh 
foods  of  other  kinds. 

Every  thing  being  thus  put,  and  kept  in  order,  let  him 
devote  the  few  days  at  the  end  of  this  month,  which  the 
church  has  appointed  as  a  moft  folemn  feftival,  to  the  in¬ 
tended  fervice :  let  him  thank  God  for  the  fuccefs  of  his 
laft  year  ;  and  pray  for  a  blefiing  on  the  fucceeding.  Let 
his  doors  be  open  to  his  inferiors,  that  they  may  fay  the 
bleffings  which  providence  has  bellowed  are  not  thrown 
away  upon  him  :  and  let  him,  by  a  devout  hofpitality,  ob¬ 
tain  the  good  word,  and  good  will  of  thofe  who  are  to 
ferve  him  in  his  next  year’s  bufinefs. 
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APPENDIX. 

„  V  t 


A  Defcription  of  the  New  Invented 
Inftrument  for  cultivating  of  Lands s 

called ,  The  Stirrer. 

*  - 

THIS  Inftrument  contains  two  Parallel 
Beams,  or  Axes,  fupported  by  four  Wheels, 
wherein  two  Rows  cf  Shares  or  Hoes  are 
.  placed  fo,  that  the  hinder  Row  cuts  the  Ground 
between  the  Interfaces  of  the  fore  Row,  con- 
fequently  no  part  of  the  Ground  remains  un¬ 
moved.  Its  great  Ufe  is  in  ftirring  the  Fallows^ 
after  they  have  been  twice  ploughed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  and  rolled  (if  neceffary)  and  will 
ftir  twelve  Acres,  or  more,  a  day.  JTis  alfo 
ufeful  in  clearing  Weeds  out  of  Wheat  and 
Bean  -  Stubble,  by  railing  up  the  Shares  or 
Hoes  to  any  Height  required,  which  will 
greatly  forward  a  Seafon. 

D  d  pi 


i 


The  Proprietors  of  the  Compleat  Body  of  Huf- 
bandry,  efteem  it  a  Duty  equally  to  the  Public 
and  themj'elves ,  to  infer t  the  followings  received 
from  the  Country . 

Ordered, 

THAT  the  Churchwardens  and  Overfeers,  do  forth¬ 
with  apply  to  Mr.  Osborne  of  Gray’s  Inn ,  for  the 

Compleat  Body  of  HUSBANDRY. 

PufiUfteo  6 s  tie  king^  mbovitp* 

To  be  bound  in  rough  Leather,  and  clafped  ;  and  that  the 
fame  be  chained  in  the  Veftry-goom,  for  the  Public  Ufe  of 
the  Parifhioners,1  to  be  confulted  by  them  on  all  Occafions, 
in  that  Place,  and  not  elfewhere:  And  that  the  Name  of 
the  Parifh  be  fet  on  the  Book,  to  prevent  its  being  ftolen  ; 
and  to  deliver  the  fame  as  foon  as  he  can,  to  Mr.  William 
Masterman,  of  Lincoln  s-Inn,  London ,  who  is  defired  to 
pay  for  it,  and  fend  it  hither  if  poffible  before  Eajier. 

.  By  the  Veftry. 

Lanteglos,  juxta  Camelford, 

Cornwall,  March  6.  * 7 57 <= 

5  /  R, 

Yf7  £  defire  you  to  execute  the  above  Order,  and  we 
with  our  Example  may  be  followed  by  every  Parifh 
in  the  Kingdom,  who  are 

Tour  Humble  Servants , 

John  Barnes ,  7 

John  Seccombe,  $  Churchwardens. 

Jonathan  Rundell ,  7  ~ 

Jojeph  Tmgcombe ,  J  °verfeers' 

A;.  B.  If  publifhing  this  Order,  will  be  of  Ufe,  you  are 
at  Liberty  to  do  it. 


This  Book  is  Printed  for,  and  Sold  by  T.  OSBORNE,  in 
Gray  s-Inn,  S.  CROWDER,  and  Co.  on  London -Bridge, 
and  by  all  the  Bookfellers  in  Great -Britain  and  Ireland. 

Note,  Any  Nobleman,  or  Gentleman,  defirous  to  make  a  Pre¬ 
fect  of  this  Book  of  Agriculture  and  Farming  to  his  Parifh, 
may,  by  applying  to  any  one  of  the  Proprietors  afore-men¬ 
tioned,  be  fupplied  with  it  in  the  Manner  the  above  Tarifh  re¬ 
quire  theirs  to  be  done. 
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• - better  method  for  making, 

334/^- 

Cyperus  baftard,  account  of, 
vol.  4.  22 6 

Cyprus  grafs,  account  of,  vol. 
4.  228 

Cyprefs  tree,  account  of,  v.  1 . 

398 

D 

AIRY,  veffels  of,  vol.  3 
252 

Decay  general,  in  a  horfe  cured, 
vol.  3.  439 

Decoys,  account  of,  and  1  the 
manner  of  keeping  wild  wa¬ 
ter  fowl,  vol.  2.  95 
Devil's  bit,  account  of,  vol.  4. 
217 

Ditches,  account  of,  and  their 
ufe  in  fencing,  vol.  1.  211 
Draining,  in  general,  account 
of,  vol.  1.  214 

—  of  boggy  lands,  ib .  215 
t —  of  fenny  lands,  zb.  218 

— -  of  fiat  lands  near  great  ri¬ 
vers,  zb.  222 

—  of  marfli  land,  account  of, 
vol.  4.  137 

Drill,  fee  wheat  and  turnip 
Drill  boxes,  account  of,  vol.  2. 
261 

Drill  harrow,  account  of,  v.  2. 
224 

Drill  hufhandry,  the  advantages 
it  receives  from  the  hoe- 
plough,  vol.  2.  243 
Drilling,  account  of,  v.  2.  253 
DropTy,  in  fheep,  cure  for,  vol. 

3-  463  '  .  ' 


Drop-wort,  account  of,  vol.  4 
2^4 

— ,  account  of  water,  vol. 
3-  493 

Drought,  account  of  its  nature 
and  effe&s,  vol.  3.  346 
Drought,  to  prevent  the  effefts 
of,  by  fuiting  the  crop  to  the 
foil,  vol.  3.  349 
— —  effedls  of  on  trees,  and 
how  to  defend  them  from  it, 
ib.  350 

- the  figns  and  notices  of, 

to  be  obferved  by  the  farmer, 
vol.  3.  356 

Ducks,  account  of,  v.  2.  94 
Dung,  fee  tillage 
——  in  general,  as  a  manure, 
vol.  1.  135 

. .  ■  laying  on  of,  vol.  1.  144 

■ -  of  poultry,  account  of 

vol.  1.  153 

. ■■■■  manner  of  layingit  on  the 

ground,  vol.  4.  67 
— — application  of,  v.  4.  174 
Dunghills,  conftru&ion  of,  vol. 
4. 63 

- —  affifting  the  ferments* 

tion  of,  ib,  66 

Dyers  weed,  or  weld,  account 
of,  and  its  difference  from 
woad,  vol.  3.  148 
E 

IT'  A  R  S  (fore)  in  hogs,  Cure 
L  for,  vol.  3.  469 
Earth,  mellow,  account  of, 
vol.  1.  47 

— -  the  feveral  methods  of  di¬ 
viding  the  particles  of,  v.  2. 

1 60 

— -  various  mixtures  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fort,  vol.  4.  41 
Earths,  hurtful  to  vegetation, 
vol.  4.  60 

Elm,  account  of  its  kinds,  foil 
and  fituation,  vol.  1.  31 1 
—  propagation  of,  314 
—  ufes  of  in  plantations,  3?$ 
—  its  value  in  timber,  320 
D  d  4  Elm 


I  N  D 

Elm  loppings,  u fe  of  as  a  fod¬ 
der,  vol,  4.  103 
England,  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  woollen  trade  in,  traced 
down  to  Hv Vili.  vol.  3.  296 
&  feq. 

* - -  furprifmg  cheapnefs  of 

meat,  anno  1533,  ib.  302 
Evaporation  in  fumrner,  experi¬ 
ments  by  Dr.  Hale  about, 
vol.  2,  357,%. 

Evil,  (fleeping)  in  a  horfe,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  420 
Excrement,  human,  account  of, 
vol.  1.  137 

«- — — -  the  method  of  ufing 
that  which  is  human  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  for  flax,  vol.  4.  121 
- —  new  ufe  of  the  human 
vol.  4.  272 

Experiments  in  vegetation,  re¬ 
fute  of,  vol.  2.  152 
Eyes  (running)  of  a  horfe,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  431 
cure  for  him  growing  on, 
ibid . 

of  fheep,  cure  for  diforders 
in,  vol.  3 .  463 

*■*—  (fore)  in  poultry,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  471 . 

F 

Arc y,  in  a  horfe,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  424 

Farm,  manner  of  flocking,  vol. 
2.  2. 

Feet  of  cow  or  ox,  hurts  in, 
cured,  vol.  3,  450 
Fences,  feveral  kinds  of,  vol. 

1.  209 

Fencing,  ufe  of  the  crab,  fal¬ 
low,  bramble,  and  alder,  for, 

vol.  1.  254 

Fever  in  lheep,  cure  for,  vol.  3. 

456 

■ — —  in  hogs,  cure  for,  ib.  464 
Fields,  care  of  in  the  manage- 
merit  of  fhelter,  ib.  347 
Fir-tree,  account  of,  vol.  1.  388 


E  X. 

Filh,  account  of,  v.  2.  104  feq. 

—  manner  of  feeding,  preferv- 

ing  and  taking  out  of  ponds, 
vol.  2.  1 14  r 

ponds,  advantages  of,  vol. 
2.  104 

—  manner  of  making  of,  106 
■ —  flocking  of  with  filh,  no 
Flax,  value  of,  vol.  3.  113 

—  fever al  kinds  of,  and  choice 
of  the  feed,  ib.  1 1 7 

—  proper  land  for,  and  pre¬ 
paring  it,  ib. &jeq. 

*—  fowing  of,  ib.  1 18 

—  pulling  of,  ib.  120 
— ■  working  of,  ib.  1  23 

—  further  account  of,  v„  4.  1 1 9 
— -  method  of  uiing  human  ex¬ 
crement  as  a  manure  for,  ib. 
121 

““  other  manures  for,  v.  4.  s  22 

—  the  time  of  pulling,  ib.  129 

—  preparation  of  the  land  for 
feed  ©f,  ib,  132 

Flies,  account  of  damages,  and 
how  remedied,  vol.  *3.  479 
Flux  in  poultry,  cure  for,  v.  3. 
47 1 

Foals,  weaning  of,  vol.  2.  14 
Foddering  of  cattle,  manner 
of,  vol.  4.  178 

Foot-worm  in  (beep,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  462  ~ 

Foundering  in  a  horfe,  cure  for. 

437 

Four  coultered  plough,  account 
of,  vol.  2.  193 
Frofts,  damages  done  by  late, 
vol.  3.  378 

Fuller’s  earth,  account  of,  vol. 

*•  >2 

Furze  hedge,  account  of,  ib.  246 
Furze,  ufe  of  as  a  fodder,  vol. 
4.  182 

G, 

Arget  in  cows  or  oxen, 
J*  cure  for,  vol.  3.453 
Gargil  in  cows  or  oxen  cure 
for,  ib.  4  5  i 

Gargle, 


1  N  D 

Gargle  In  a  horfe,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  421 

Geefe,  their  kinds  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  keeping,  vol.  2.  90 

—  breeding  and  feeding  of,  92 
Glanders,  account  of,  v.  3.  406 
— —  miiiaken  notions  about, 

ib.  407 

—  real  fituation  and  caufe 
cf,  ib.  40 8 

— — —  further  caufes  of,  ib.  41 1 

—  - method  of  cure  for,  ib.  413 

—  liquors  to  be  injected  for 
a  cure  of,  ib .  41 5 

Goats,  account  of,  vol.  2.  67 
Granary,  account  of  a  ventila¬ 
ting  one,  with  a  flgqre  of, 
vol.  3.  398 

—  reafons  for  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  effeds,  ib .  401 

•— -  difference  between 

found  and  damaged  wheat, 
and  different  treatment  in  or¬ 
der  to  their  prefervation  in, 
ib.  402 

Gralhoppers,  account  of,  da¬ 
mages,  and  how  remedied, 
vol.  3.  477 

Grafs,  account  of  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  kinds,  vol.  4.  2267%. 
Grafs  (long)  account  of,  vol,  3. 

63 

Grafs  grounds  that  lie  high,  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  3.  4 

—  that  lie  low,  account  of,  ib.  6 

—  accidents  to  which  grafs 
grounds  are  liable,  ib „  7 

—  improved  by  manures,  vol. 

3\*S 

—  winter  ufe  of,  vol.  3.  26 

« —  general  management  of,  ib. . 

17 

—  obfervations  on,  vol.  4.  300 
Grafies,  natural,  account  of, 

vol.  3.  3 

*—  artificial,  in  general,  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  3.  30 
Gravel,  ufes  of,  vol,  1 .  68 


E  X, 

►v  s  -f'  * 

—  its  ufe  as  a  manure,  vol.  ii 
1  i  8 

Ground  exhaufled,  manage¬ 
ment  of,  vol.  4.  93 
*—  management  of  after  plow¬ 
ing,  ib.  96 

—  method  of  clearing  for 
plowing,  ib.  2  Sq 

Grub,  account  of,  damages, 
and  how  remedied,  vol.  3. 

4  7  8 

H. 

T  T  A  I  L,  account  of,  vol.  3. 

Jtt  3* * * * * 63  '  .... 

Harrowing,  account  of,  voL  2. 
219 

—  - - further  account  of,  vol. 

4.  277 

Harrows,  various  kinds  of,  vol. 
2.  220 

Hay  making,  account  of,  vol. 
3*  24 

Hazel,  account  of,  vol.  1.  376 
Heat  confidered  in  itfelf,  and 
its  effeds  on  the  flock  and 
crop,  vol.  3.  341 

—  inward,  in  a  horfe,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  428 

Heathy  land  for  corn,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing,  vol.  2.  169 

•  - foil,  management  of,  vol. 

t  4*  49  • 

Hedge,  account  of  making, 
vol.  1.  232 

— —  manner  of  keeping  in  or¬ 
der,  ib.  237 

-  manner  of  plafhing,  ib. 

239  + 

— > - —  account  of  the  floe  or 

black  thorn,  vol,  1.  244 

•  - account  of  the  furze,  vol. 

1.  246 

—  - holly,  account  of,  ib.  248. 

— —  alder,  account  of  the,  ib. 

252 

Hedges,  account  of,  ib.  230 

Hedges* 


index: 


Hedge*,  profits  may  be  made 
by,  vol.  i.  243 

Heels,  fore,  in  a  horfe,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  428 
fwelled,  of  a  horfe,  cure 
for,  ib.  431 

Hemlock,  account  of,  ib.  49 1 
Hemp,  account  of,  ib.  125 
— *  proper  land  for,  ib,  1 27 

—  manner  of  preparing  land 
for,  ib.  128 

—  fo wing  of,  ib.  130 

—  manner  of  ordering  in  its 
growth,  ib.  131 

—  pulling  of,  ib.  133 

—  drying  of,  ib.  134 

—  watering  of,  ib.  &  feq. 

— -  breaking  of,  ib.  135 

- —  drefling  of,  ib.  136 

—  managing  the  hurds,  ib.  138 
Hen  and  cock,  account  of  their 

kinds  and  choice,  vol.  2.  76 
Henbane,  account  of,  v.  3 . 490 
Hides  and  leather,  account  of, 
vol,  3;  3 1 1 

Hives,  account  of,  and  the 
manner  of  placing,  v,  2.  119 
Hiving  bees,  account  of,  ibid. 

1 23 

Hoarhound,  account  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  of,  vol.  4.  216 
Hoe  plough,  advantages  the 
drill  hulbandry  receives  from, 
vol.  2.  243 

~~ — - — —  account  of,  ib.  268 
Hoeing,  the  benefits  of  deep, 
ib.  256 

Hogs,  account  of  their  advan¬ 
tages  and  evils  of,  ib .  60 
*—  ieveral.  breeds  or  kinds  of, 

61 

—  feeding  of,  63 

—  difeaies  of,  and  their  cures, 
vol.  3.  465  & feq. 

—  dang,  account  of,  v.  i.  147 
Holly  hedge,  account  of,  ibid. 

248 

Honey  and  wax,  manner  of 
taking,  vol  2.  126 


Honey,  an  account  of  herbs 
giving  it  a  flavour,  v.4.  266 

Hop.  See  trefoil. 

Hop  ground,  proper  land  for, 
vol.  3.  87 

- manner  of  placing  the 

hills,  ib.  feq. 

—  - manner  of  drefling  and 

managing,  vol.  3.  92 

•  —  management  of  after 
the  hops  are  gathered,  ib.  107 

- - manner  of  drefling  an 

old  one,  ib.  109 

—  - •  manner  of  reftoring  a 

decayed  one,  ib.  110 

- — - —  manner  of  watering, 
ib.  112  / 

—  . .  letter  I.  on  the  choice 

of  ground  and  manner  of 
planting,  ib.  1 1 3 
— —  II.  on  the  planting  and 
managing  of  hops  the  firft 
year,  ib.  114 

—  -  III.  on  the  picking 

them,  ib.  feq . 

■ - —  manner  of  making  up, 

vol.  4.  102 

—  -  particular  advantages 

of  this  method  of  planting, 
ib.  104 

Hops,  account  of,  vol.  3.  83 

—  feveral  kinds  of,  ib.  feq. 

—  manner  of  planting,  ib.  89 

—  manner  of  polling,  vol.  3. 
92  feq. 

—  manner  pf  infpe&ing  the 
polling  of,  ib.  95 

—  manner  of  tying,  ib.  feq. 

—  clearing  the  ground  and 
railing  the  hills  for,  ib.  97 

—  fhortening  the  hop  plant,  ib. 
98 

—  manner  of  gathering,  ib.  99 
manner  of  drying,  ib.  101 

—  Flemilh  manner  of  drying, 
ib.  102 

—  manner  of  drying  in  a  malt 
kiln,  fitted  to  the  purpofe, 

vol.' 3*  104/^0 
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Jdops,  manner  of  bagging,  ib. 
10.6 

—  Irifii  method  of  raifmg  on 
bog  ground,  vol.  4.  99 

Hornbeam,  account  of,  vol,  ? . 
36B 

Horfe,  method  of  purging,  vol. 
3-  417 

—  managing  with  his  phyfick, 
ib.  418 

* —  aftringent  drink  for,  ib.  419 

—  care  of  in  taking  him  up  from 
his  grafs,  ib.  419 

Horfe  chefnut-tree,  account  of, 
vol.  1.  359 

Horfe  dung,  account  of,  ib.  138 
- - ufed  fingly,  ib>.  141 

—  made  into  compoft,  142 

- - virtue  and  quantity  of,  ib. 

'  145 

Horfehoeing,  account  of,  vol. 

254 

—  -  of  turnips,  dire&ions 

for,  ib.  274 

Hotfes  in  general,  account  of, 

ib.  4 

—  choice  and  management  of 
for  the  farm,  ib.  6 

—  breeding,  account  of,  ib.  10 

—  manner  of  breaking  for  fer- 
vice,  ib.  1 5 

—  number  and  working  of, 
ibid.  1 7 

—  turning  to  grafs  and  taking 
up  to  the  liable,  ib.  19 

—  difeafes  and  cures,  v.  3,  406 
Horfetail,  account  of  water, 

vol.  4.  250 

Houfe  lambs,  manne|- of  breed* 
ing  up,  vol,  2.  58 
Hulbandman’s  ICalendar,  for 
the  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  vol.  4.  310  &  feq. 
Hulbandry,  improvements  in, 
and  the  manner  of  under¬ 
taking  them,  vol.  2.  131 
■ —  raafons  deduced  for  the 

pradlice  of,  with  regard  to  the 
nourilhment  of  plants,  ib.  1  50 


- inftruments  of,  and  theil 

ufes,  ib.  182 

— —  the  drill  and  horfehoeing 
fort,  nature  of,  ib.  252 
« — - —  great  advantages  of  the 
drill  and  horfehoeing  fort, 
ib.  291 

— — -  account  of  the  old,  ib.  307 
- account  of  the  new,  ibid. 

.  3I£> 

I, 

JAundice  in  lheep,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  458 

- in  hogs,  cure  for,  ib.  466 

Impofthumes  or  boils  in  hog^, 
cure  for,  ib.  468 
Inclofure  in  general,  account 
of,  vol.  1.  200 

- -  great  advantage  of,  ibid. 

?oi 

- - particular  benefits  of,  and 

the  objections  againft  it, 
ib.  204 

Infers,  account  of,  and  da¬ 
mages  done  by,  vol.  3.  473 
Intervals  (broad)  in  tillage,  im* 
mediate  benefit  of,  v.  2.  226 
Juniper,  account  of,  v.  1.  393 

K. 

Alendar  for  the  hufband- 
man,  throughout  the  12 
months  of  the  year,  vol.  4. 

310  &  Jeq. 

Kidney  vetch,  account  of,  ibid. 

239 

JLi  • 

LAdies  mantle,  to  be  ufed 
for  food  of  cattle,  vol.  4. 

188 

- description  of,  ib.  180 

— - manner  of  faving  the  feed 

of  the  herb,  ib.  190 

- —  method  of  lowing  the  feed 

of,  ib.  191 

- management  of  the  pafture 

of  the  plant  for  the  firft  year, 
ib.  194 

Ladies 


Index. 


Ladles  mantle,  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  in  fucceeding  years, 
ib  196 

Lambs,  manner  of  breeding  up 
the  houfe  ones,  vol.  2.  58 

—  account  of  the  fpring  ones, 
vol.  4.  309 

Land,  account  of  laying  in 
ridges,  vol.  2.  205 
— -  wet,  on  hills,  account  of, 
ib.  207 

—  wet,  that  lies  level,  ib,  209 
-T-  manner  of  preparing  for 

corn,  after  the  "artificial 
graffes,  ib.  171 

1 —  manner  of  preparing  for 
corn  after  common  grafs, 
174 

— -  manner  of  keeping  in  heart 
by  tillage,  176 

—  manner  of  bringing  that 
which  is  wafte  into  tillage, 
by  potatoes,  vol.  4.  115 

•—  manner  of  burning  the  turfs 
on  that  which  is  wet  and 
wafte,  ib.  116 

—  liable  to  be  overflowed  by 
rivers,  manner  of  fecuring, 

ib.  14  j 

* —  caution  to  be  ufed  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of,  ib.  1  7  1 
Lands,  the  alteration  time 
makes  in  the  value  of  molt, 
vol.  2.  306 

overflowing  of,  vol.  4.  58 
r—  management  of  according  to 
the  fituation,  ib.  96 
Leather  and  hides,  account  of, 
vol.  2.  31 1 

Leaves  of  plants,  their  impor* 
tance  and  ufe,  vol.  2.  139 
Lentils,  account  of,  ib.  413 
— —  proper  foil  for,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  fowing,  ib.  416 
<—  management  and  ufe  of, 

4 1 7 

Lethargy  in  hogs,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  467 

Lime,  account  of  its  materials 


and  manner  of  making,  vol* 
1.  163 

—  manner  of  ufing  it  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  166 

■  ’further  particulars  about, 
from  a  correfpondent,  169 
fit* 

account  of,  vol.  4.  288 
Lime  tree,  account  of,  vol.  1. 
.Si1 

Lime  water,  ufe  of  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  vol.  4.  t$g 
Liming,  improperly  feeding 
grounds,  damages  of,  voL 
4.  2 76 

Liquorice,  account  of,  vol.  3. 
171 

—  proper  foil  for,  ib.  1 7  2 

—  manner  of  planting,  ib.  175 

—  management  of  when  in  the 
ground,  ib.  178 

—  manner  of  taking  up  for 
fale,  ib.  180 

—  letter,  giving  a  particular 
account  of,  ib.  181 

Liver,  in  a  cow  or  ox,  cure  for 
the  obitrudion  cf,  v.  3.444 
Liverworts,  account  of  the  cruf- 
taceous,  vol.  4.  234 
Loam,  ufes  of,  vol.  5.  62 

—  its  ule  as  a  manure,  ib.  1 10 
Locuft,  account  of  damages, 

and  how  remedied,  v.  3.  477 
Loofenefles  in  general  in  cows 
and  oxen,  vol.  3,  442 
— •  common  loofenefs,  cure  for, 
ibid. 

— ■  for  a  loofenefs  with  lharp 
ftools,  ib.  443 

—  for  a  loofenefs  with  bloody 
ftools,  ibid. 

—  for  loofenefs  with  great  heat 
of  body,  ib.  444 

Lcufewort,  account  of,  vol.  3. 

T  497 

Lucerne,  its  foil  and  manner 
of  fowing,  ib.  48 
— —  molt  proper  foils  for,  ib. 

5 1 

Lucerne, 
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Lucerne,  fowing  of,  and  ma¬ 
nagement  in  the  ground,  ib . 

5  2 

- value  of,  and  manner  of 

ufing,  ib.  55 

— —  French  management  of, 
vol.  4,  258 

Lungs  of  cows  or  oxen,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  448 

- -  of  fheep,  disorders  in, 

cured,  voh  3.  458 


M. 

MAchine,  for  wheeling 
facks  in  granaries,  vol. 
2. 387 

Madder,  account  of,  v.  3.  212 

* - proper  foil  for,  ib.  213 

- - management  of  the  ground 

for,  ib.  214 

- management  of  the  crop 

the  firft  feafon,  ib.  215 
— —  management  of  the  crop 
the  fecond  feafon,  ib.  218 
— —  planting  a  fecond  crop  of, 
ib.  219 

— —  preparing  roots  for  fale, 
ib.  2  20 

Malanders,  in  a  hcrfe,  account 
of,  vol.  3.  426 

Malt,  making,  an  account  of, 
vol.  3.  314 

—  drying,  account  of,  ib.  316 
—  fuel  to  be  ufed  in  drying, 
ib.  318 

—  right  management  of,  and 
additions  to,  ib.  319 
• —  method  of  making,  vol.  4. 


3°3 

-  liquor,  account  or,  vol.  3. 


3!4 

-  ■■■  -  - - manner  of  brewing 

moft  advantageoufly,  vol,  4. 

161 

Maks  and  waters,  account  of 
the  kinds  of,  vol.  3.  321 
Manure  and  tillage,  joint  ad¬ 
vantages  of,  vol.  2.  165 
.Manures  in  general,  vol.  1.  83 


Manures,  artificial,  voL  1.  163 

M- 

- for  Tandy  foil,  account  of 

new  ones,  vol.  4.  48 

- - account  of  fingular  ones? 

ib.  68 

-  effedls  of  on  different 

foils,  72 

Manuring  clay  grounds  with 
marie,  73 

Maple,  account  of,  vol.  1.  369 
Marjoram,  account  of  the  wild, 
vol.  4.  223 

Marie,  nature  of,  vol.  1.  84 

—  feveral  kinds  of  pure  or  un¬ 
mixed,  86 

*— - - — —  impure  or 

mixed,  88 

—  Certain  kinds  found  in  par¬ 
ticular  countries,  89 

—  methods  for  finding,  92 

—  fuiting  it  to  the  land,  95 

—  manner  of  ufing,  99 

—  Letter  about  the  nature  of, 
103 

Marled  lands,  vafl  fertility  of, 
vol.  1.  102 

Marlh  land,  manner  of  drain¬ 
ing,  vol.  4.  137 
Marfhes,  ordering  of  fait,  voL 
1 .  224 

Meadow  grafs,  account  of  the 
tall,  vol.  4.  233 
Mealies  in  hogs,  cure  for,  voh 
3-  467 

Medick,  account  of  the  yellow, 
vol.  4.  247 

Melilot,  account  of,  ib.  246 
— —  hop  trefoil,  account  of, 
248 

Mercury,  dogs,  account  of, 
vol.  3.  493 

Mice,  damages  done  by,  and 
how  remedied,  ib.  480 
Milch  cow,  manner  of  chufing, 

243 

Mildew,  account  of  its  nature® 
380 

— —  real  caufe  of,  382 

Mildew, 
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Mildew,  accidents  which  bring 
it  on,  vol.  3.  384 
- - prevention  of,  386 

—  remedies  of,  387 
Milk,  and  its  natural  produc¬ 
tion,  account  of,  238 

—  the  nature  of*  240 

—  feveral  kinds  of,  241 

—  of  cows,  and  its  general 
differences,  242 

—  quantity  of,  yielded  by  each 
cow,  244 

—  manner  of  ordering  in  the 
dairy,  251 

—  veffels  of  the  dairy,  232 

—  manner  of  fetting  for  cream, 
254 

— < ■  method  of  taking  off  its  ill 
taHe,  271 

Milking,  times  of,  vol.  3.  246 

- manner  of,  248 

Milt  of  hogs,  cure  for  fwelling 
in,  468 

Mole- hills  and  ant  hills,  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  3.  8 
Moles,  damages  by,  and  how 
remedied,  ib.  482 
MofTy  ground,  management  of, 
vol.  4.  78 

— -  other  crops  proper  for  a  re¬ 
covered  one,  83 
■—  that  with  a  clay  bottom,  ac¬ 
count  of,  ib. 

—  preparing  for  natural  grafs, 
88 

management  of  the  worft 
kind  after  draining,  92 
—foil,  as  a  manure,  ufe  of,  ib.  92 
Motherwort,  account  of,  vol. 
4-  257 

Mould,  the  nature  of  black, 
ib.  4; 

—  effeft  of  winter  upon  the  ve¬ 
getable  fort  of,  56 

Mountain  grafs,  account  of  the 
narrow  leaved,  vol.  4.  234 
Moufe-tail  grafs,  account  of, 
ib.  231 


Mouth  of  a  horfe,  difofders  in® 
cured,  vol.  3,  436 
Mowing,  account  of,  ib.  zt  ' 
Mud,  its  ufe  as  a  manure,  vol. 
1.  103 

—  of  the  mouths  of  great  ri¬ 
vers,  confidered  as  a  manure, 
vol.  4.  156 

Mule,  account  of,  vol.  2.  26 
Murraih,  in  cows  and  oxen; 

cure  for,  vol.  3.  434 
— —  in  hogs,  cure  for,  ib.  466 
Mufhroom,  account  of  the  thick 
porous  kind,  vol.  4:  236 

N. 

NIghtfhade,  (deadly)  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  3.  492 
Nofe  of  a  horfe,  bleeding  at, 
cured,  ib.  436 

Noftrils  of  a  horfe,  forenefs 
in,  cured,  ib.  433 
Nurfery,  manner  of  raifmg  afh 
in,  vol.  1.  326 

O. 

A  K,  account  of,  vol.  1 . 

297 

—  raifmg  by  tranfplantation, 
297 

— -  manner  of  raifmg  from  the 
acorn,  30a 
—  ufes  of,  302 
—  growth,  account  of,  303 
—  felling,  manner  of,  307 
—  feafoning  and  judging  of  the 
timber,  308 

—  manner  of  judging  as  it 
hands,  310 

Oak-bud,  account  of,  vol.  4. 
3 °7  ' 

Oat-grafs,  account  of  the  knot¬ 
ty  rooted  kind,  ib.  235 
Oat-ftraw,  as  fodder,  ufe  of, 
ib.  181 

Oats,  account  of,  vol.  2,  369 
— *  foils  proper  for,  ib,  371 

Oats, 


/ 
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Oats,  calculation  of  the  profits 
of,  vol.  2.  374 
—  manner  of  keeping,  ib.  379 
Ochre,  account  of,  vol.  1.  75 
Orchard,  account  of  chafing  a 
fpot  for,  vol.  3.32 7 

. - difpofing  of,  ib.  329 

— —  making  the  plantation 
for,  ib,  $  31 

Over  wearinefs  in  a  horfe,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  427 
Ox,  account  of,  vol.  2.  32 
Oxen  and  cows,  difeafes  and 
cutes  of,  vol.  3.  441  df  feq. 
Ozier,  account  of.  vol.  1:  384 


P. 

PAlate  of  cows  or  oxen, 
falling  of,  cured,  vol.  3. 

45° 

Panting  evil  in  cow  or  ox,  cure 
for,  ib.  45 1 

Failure  converted  into  arable 
land,  benefit  of,  and  of  con¬ 
tinued  plowing,  vol.  2.  217 
— - —  grounds,  clearing  from 
flumps  and  bulhes,  vol.  3.  1 1 
— ■  molly,  improved  by  burn¬ 
ing,  ib.  14 

Failure  ground,  when  over¬ 
flowed,  method  for  draining, 
ib.  3.  28 

Patney  barley,  account  of,  vol. 
2.  249 

Pea  and  bean  flraw,  ufe  of  as 
a  fodder,  vol.  4.  184 
Peacock,  account  of,  vol.  2,  98 
Pea  crop,  figns  of  a  healthful 
one,  vol.  4.  294 
Pea  field,  weeding  of,  vol.  2. 


39  7 

Pear  tree,  account  of,  v  1.  374 
Peafe,  account  of,  vol.  2.  388 

— - -  fpecies  of,  389 

- - garden  fort,  390 

* - principal  kinds  defcribed, 

ib.  feq. 

*—  culture  of  the  garden  fort, 


Peafe,  held  fort,  account  of* 
vol.  2.  391 

— —  proper  foils  for  the  three 
kinds  of  field  peafe,  392  * 

- — -  fowing  of,  393 

- reaping  of,  400 

- -  the  bell  time  for  cutting 

the  field  fort,  vol.  4.  41 
account  of  recovering  a 
decaying  crop  of.  ib.  290 
Peat,  account  of,  vol.  1.  77 
Pheafant,  account  of,  v.  2.  100 
Pigeons,  account  of,  v.  3.  100 
Pigeons  dung,  account  of,  vol* 

1.  152 

Pine-tree,  account  of,  ib.  392 
Pip  in  poultry,  cure  for,  vol. 

3-  47°  . 

Planting,  improvements  made 
by,  vol.  1.  266 
Plants  and  trees,  parts  of  as  a 
manure,  ib.  130 
Plants,  account  of  their  parts 
and  their  nourifhment,  vol. 

2.  i34/*f. 

—  their  roots,  kinds  and 
forms,  134 

-  how  their  roots  imbibe 

nourifhment,  138 
— —  importance  and  ufe  of  the 
leaves  of,  139 

— —  account  of  their  nourifh¬ 
ment,  143 

— —  reafons  for  fuppofing  the 
nourifhment  of  all  plants  the 
fame,  146 

— —  other  objedions  anfwer’d, 

148 

—  other  objedions  to  the 
nourifhment  of  all  being  the 
fame,  anfwered,  149 

- reafons  deduced  from  the 

pradice  of  hufbandry,  1  $  o 

*  - diflribution  of  their  nou¬ 

rifhment  in  the  earth,  158 

- - the  effed  of  foils  on  their 

growth,  250 

•  - abfolutely  poifonous,  ac¬ 

count  of,  vol  3.  490  df  feq. 

Plants, 


index. 


Plants,  not  absolutely  poifon- 
ons,  but  very  hurtful,  ibid. 

495  &  fit. 

—  . how  nourifhed,  v.  4.  75 

— —  hitherto  unregarded  ufe 

of,  ib .  185 

— —  hurtful,  which  Ihould  be 
deftroyed,  ib.  251  feq. 
Plafhing  a  hedge,  manner  of, 
vol.  1.  239 

Plough,  form  of  the  ancient 
one,  vol.  2.  183 
« —  feveral  kinds  in  common  ufe 
in  England,  account  of,  185 
ufes  of  the  common  forts, 
and  their  proper  make,  188 
« —  improvements  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  189 

«—  account  of  the  wheel  one, 

*9*  '  r 

, —  four  coultered,  account  of, 

*93' 

—  management  of  in  working, 
201 

— .  four  coultered,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  tillage  by,  21 1 
Plowing,  account  of,  v.  2.  182 

—  croiswife  on  hilly  grounds, 
advantage  of,  ib.  203  > 

. —  general  benefits  of,  ib .  215 
Poles  of  hops,  provifion  for, 
vol.  4.  101 

Pollards  or  trees  for  Crowding, 
account  of,  vol.  !.  284 
Ponds,  when  dry,  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  fupplies  of  water,  vol. 

3*  3 s 3  r  %  ■ 

Poplar,  account  of  the  foil  and 

fituation  of  the  white,  vol. 

1.  342 

1 — —  propagation  and  ufes  of, 

344-  , ;  t 

— — -  account  of  the  black,  346 

Potatoes,  account  of,  v.  3.  73 

—  - -  foil  for  and  maimer  of 

planting,  n.  73 

-  manner  of  preferving, 

ib.  75 


Potatoes,  manner  of  bringing 
waile  land  into  tillage  by, 
vol.  4.  115 

Poultry,  breeding  of,  vol.  2.  78 
«— —  dung,  account  of,  vol. 
i.  153 

— ■ —  diforders  in  and  their 
cures,  vol.  3.  470  &  feq. 
Pox  in  hogs,  cure  for,  ib.  469 
Purging  in  Iheep,  cure  for,  ib. 
456 

1  in  a  horfe,  method  of 
cure,  with  two  receipts  for , 
ib.  417 

t —  how  to  manage  with 
his  phyfick,  ib.  &  feq. 

- - - in  hogs,  cure  for,  ib « 

468 

Qi 

Uick  beam  or  quicken  - 
tree,  account  of,  vol.  i« 

.  ?65  „  , 

Quicken-tree,  account  of,  ib. 

365  .  ; 

Quick fets  for  a  white  thorn 
hedge,  account  of  railing, 

ib.  231 

— — -  feafons  for  planting  and 
choice  of,  ib.  235 

R. 

RAbbit,  account  of  in  ge¬ 
neral,  vol.  2.  69 
— — — —  account  of  the  wild,  70 
— - — — —  account  of  the  tame,  7 1 
— — - — •  profitable  method  of 
keeping  tame,  74 
Rags,  account  of,  vol.  1.  16  c 
Rains,  account  of,  v.  3.  359 

- figns  and  notices  of  to  be 

obferved  by  the  farmer,  ib. 

3?9  „  . 

Ray  grafs,  account  of,  vol.  3. 

60 

Reafoning/  (philofophical)  in 
agriculture,  uncertainty  ok 
vol.  4.  71 
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Red  water  !n  fheep,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  461 

Reed  graft,  account  of  the 
fpiked,  vol.  4.  230 
Rennet,  or  rennet-bag,  account 
of,  vol.  3.  276 
Ridges,  of  laying  land  in,  vol. 
2.  205 

Roads,  manner  of  making  good 
ones,  vol.  2.  305 

—  further  account  of,  vol.  4. 

1 47  &  feq. 

Rock-ware,  ufe  of,  v.  4.  112 
Rollers,  feveral  kinds  of,  vol. 
2.  228 

Rolling,  account  of,  vol.  2. 
227 

• —  great  advantages  of,  ib.  230 

—  further  account  of,  vol.  4. 
282 

Root  cochineal,  account  of,  vol. 
4.  221 

Roots,  fuch  as  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  planted  in  fields, 
vol.  3.  66 

—  of  trees,  their  extent,  vol. 

2.  136 

Rot  (white)  account  of,  vol.  3. 

495  .  ^ 

Rot  in  iheep,  cure  for,  ib.  463 

Reughnefs  of  the  coat,  and 

fwelling  of  the  heels  in  a 

horfe,  the  cure  for,  ib.  422 

Roup,  in  poultry,  cure  for,  ib. 

470 

Running  in  the  nofe  of  cows  or 
oxen,  cure  for,  ib.  445 
Rufh,  account  of  the  club¬ 
headed  fort,  vol.  4.  229 
Rye,  account  of,  vol.  2.  367 


S Addle  horfe,  for  the  huf- 
bandman,  account  of,  vol. 
2.  9 

SafF  flower,  or  carthamus,  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  3.  210 
Saffron,  account  of,  ib.  186 


Saffron,  proper  foil  for,  vol.  3# 
188 

- - preparing  the  ground  for, 

ib.  189 

■ - —  choice  of  roots  for 

planting,  vol.  3.  189 

—  manner  of  planting,  ib.  191 

—  managing  while  in  the 
ground,  ib.  192 

*—  gathering  of,  ib.  193 
* —  picking  out  of  the  flowers, 

ib.  1 '9  5 

—  manner  of  drying,  ib.  197 

—  managing  the  latter  gather¬ 
ings  of,  ib.  201 

<—  certain  particularities  in  pre¬ 
paring  of,  ib.  203 

—  papers  ufed  in  drying,  ibid* 
204 

—  produce  of  a  field  of,  ib.  206 

—  management  of  the  field 
the  two  fucceeding  years,  ib : 
207 

—  breaking  up  a  ground  of, 

ib .  208  « 

Saintfoin,  railing  of  by  the  drill 
and  horfehoeing  husbandry, 
vol.  2.  288 

—  manner  of  planting,  ib* 
290 

—  foil  for  and  its  growth, 
vol.  3.  43 

—  fowing  of,  and  manage¬ 
ment  while  on  the  ground, 
ib.  43 

* - -  mowing  of,  and  the  ufes 

of  its  hay,  ib.  46 
Sallow,  account  of,  vol.  1.  386 
Salt,  its  ufe  as  a  manure,  vol. 
1.  123 

Sand,  ufes  of,  vol.  1.  65 

—  its  ufe  as  a  manure,  vol,  1 

1 1 2 

Scab  in  flieep,  cure  for,  voh 

3.  460 

Sea  dogs  grafs,  account  of,  vol. 

4.  236 

Sea  pea,  account  of,  ib.  244 
£  e  Sea- 
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Sea  (hells  and  {pawn,  their  ufe 
as  a  manure,  vol  i.  129 
Sea  weeds,  their  ufe  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  vol.  1.  127 
Sea  wrack,  in  Scotland,  ufe  of, 
vol.  4*  107 

—  - -  its  fpecies,  vol.  4. 

107 

- - its  advantages  over  dung, 

ib.  1 1  o 

Seed,  changing  of,  vol.  2.  245 

—  the  depth  at  which  to  be 
{own,  vol.  2.  234 

—  pra£Ucal  method  of  find¬ 
ing  the  proper  depth  for,  ib . 

235 

—  quantity  to  be  fown  in  the 
common  and  drill  hufbandry, 
ib.  238 

—  praftice  in  refpeft  of  quan¬ 
tity  in  different  places,  ibid. 
241 

Service  tree,  account  of,  vol. 

t.  363 

Sheep,  account  of,  and  the  fe- 
veral  breeds  in  this  country, 
vol.  2.  49 

—  choice  of,  ib.  51 

—  breeding  of,  5  3 

—  (hearing  of,  55 

—  difeafes  of,  and  their  cures, 
vol.  3.  456 

Sheep’s  dung,  account  of,  vol. 
1.  147 

Shelter,  the  management  of  in 
the  care  of  the  fields,  vol.  3. 

347  ,  r 

Sicknefs  at  the  ftomach  of  a 

horfe,  cure  for,  vol.  3.  433 

—  . -  at  the, (lorn ach  of  hogs, 

cure  for,  ib.  467 

Skin,  in  hogs,  cure  for  foulnefs 
of,  ib.  468 

—  fcurfy,  in  a  horfe,  cure  for, 
ib.  428 

—  of  cow  or  ox,  foulnefifes  in, 
cured,  ib „  449 


Sleeping  evil  in  a  horfe,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  420 
Sloe,  or  black  thorn  hedge,  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  1.  244 
Slugs,  account  of  damages,  and 
how  remedied,  vol.  3.  476 
Smuttinefs  of  corn,  account  of, 
vol.  3.  389 

- -  real  caufe  of,  ib.  391 

Smuttinefs  of  corn,  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  by  a  due  care  of  the 
land,  vol.  3.  392 
. r  to  prevent  by  the  con¬ 
duct  in  fowing,  ib.  393 

to  prepare  the  leed  a  * 


gainft,  ib.  391; 

Smutty  corn,  manner  of  clean¬ 
ing,  ib.  396 

Snow,  account  of,  vol.  3.  360 
Soil,  in  general,  what,  vol.  i. 

I .  feq. 

— -  difcovered  by  fituation  and 
furface,  ib.  3 

—  by  its  common  produce, 
ib.  4 

—  by  the  growth  of  trees,  ib.  6 
- —  feveral  kinds,  account  of, 

ib.  7 

—  clayey,  in  general,  ib.  9 

—  red  clayey  for  tillage,  ib.  1 1 

—  red  clayey  for  padurage, 
ib.  1 5 

—  red  clayey  for  trees,  ib.  17 

—  yellow  clayey  for  tillage, 

ib.  19 

—  yellow  clayey  for  padurage, 
ib.  23 

•— •  yellow  clayey  for  trees, 
ibid.  25 

—  white  clayey,  ib.  27 

—  black  clayey,  ib.  28 

—  loamy,  ib.  31  • 

— *  fandy,  ib.  35 

—  gravelly  and  dony,  ib.  38 
> —  chalky,  ib.  43 

effect  of  on  the  growth  of 
plants,  vol.  2.  250 


Soil 
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Soil,  the  effeft  of  waters  on  va¬ 
rious  forts  of,  vol.  4.  43 

*—  account  of  new  manures  for 
a  fandy  one,  ib.  48 

« —  management  of  a  heathy 
one,  ib.  49 

—  effects  of  laying  up  in  ridges, 
ib.  51 

—  effe&s  of  manures  on  differ¬ 
ent,  ib.  72 

—  moffy,  ufe  of  as  a  manure* 
ib.  92 

Soot,  account  of,  vol.  1 .  1 79 

Sore  ears  in  hogs,  cure  for,  vol. 
3-  469 

—  eyes  in  poultry,  cure  for, 
ib.  471 

Sore?  on  poultry,  cure  for,  ib. 


47  2 

Sowing,  different  manners  of, 
vol.  2.  232 

—  - in  general,  ib.  &  feq. 

- account  of,  vol.  3.  228 

Spawn  of  fea-lhells,  its  ufe  as  a 

manure,  vol.  1.  129 
Species,  fuppofed  change  of, 
and  of  Patney  barley,  vol, 
2.  248 

Spurge-laurel,  account  of,  vol. 
3-  497 

Spurrey,  account  of,  v.  3.  64 
Squinancy  -  wort,  account  of, 
vol.  4.  218 

—  . . -  —  defcription  of,  ib.  219 

Staggers  in  a  horfe,  cure  for, 

vol.  3.  423 

- — . -  in  fheep,  cure  for,  ib. 

460 

Starving  and  weaknefs,  damages 
arifing  from,  ib.  379 
Steeping  of  wheat,  the  copperas 
receipt  for,  vol.  2.  351 

—  that  ufed  by  Middlefex  far¬ 
mers,  ib.  351 

—  another  receipt,  ib. 

Stiff  land,  benefit  of  tares  on, 
vol.  4.  297 


Stock  and  crop,  effects  of  heat 
on,  vol.  3.  341 
Stock.  See  cattle  and  crop. 
Stocking  the  farm,  account  of, 
vol.  2.  2. 

Stone,  its  ufe  as  a  manure,  vol„ 
i-  lI9 

Stoppage  of  ftools  in  poultry, 
cure  for,  vol.  3.  2.71 

-  in  the  throat  of  fheep, 

cure  for,  vol.  3.  459 
Strain  in  a  horfe,  cure  for,  vol. 
3.431 

Sturdinefs  in  fheep,  cure  for, 

vol.  5.  459 

Sun’s  heat  at  noon  in  the  fum- 
mer  folftice,  I.  II.  tables  of 
the,  vol.  2.  376 
Sun-dew,  account  of,  vol.  3. 
496 

Swan,  account  of,  vol.  2.  97 
Swelling  in  a  horfe’s  fpleen, 
cure  for,  vol.  3.  434 
Sycamore,  account  of,  vol.  i, 

349  . 

T 

TA  G  in  fheep,  cure  for, 
vol.  .3.  456, 

Tare  (everlafling)  account  of, 
vol.  4.  241 

Tares,  account  of,  vol.  2.  401 
■ —  foils  for,  and  management 
of  the  ground,  ib.  402 
—  fowing  of,  ib.  403 
— -  mowing  and  reaping  of,  ib. 

4°4 

—  preferving  of,  ib.  40; 

—  benefit  of  on  a  ftifF  land, 
vol.  4.  297 

Teafil,  account  of,  vol.  3.  321 
■ - proper  foil  for  and  its  cul¬ 

ture,  ib.  223 

Teeth  (loofe)  in  a  horfe,  cured, 
vol.  3.  437 

Thirties,  ufe  of  as  a  fodder, 
vol.  4.  184 
E  e  2 


Tillage, 


I 


INDEX. 


Tillage,  account  of,  vol.  2. 
129 

. . advantages  of,  vol.  2.  160 

— -*  feveral  methods  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  particles  of  earth,  ib. 

—  degrees  of,  and  the  ufe  of 
dung,  vol.  2.  163 

— - —  and  manure,  joint  advan¬ 
tages  of,  vol.  2.  165 
— —  manner  of  keeping  land 
in  heart  by,  vol.  2.  176 
•— —  nature  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  by,  ib.  179 

- - that  by  the  four  coultered 

plough,  advantage  of,  ib.  2 1 1 
Timber  trees  in  general,  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  1.  287 
Timber  trees,  management  of, 
vol.  1.  28 7 

— manner  of  raifirtg  from  feed, 
291 

»—  propagating  by  tranfplan- 
tation,  293 

— —  feveral  kinds  of,  vol.  1. 
297  r  * 

Tranfplantation,  manner  of 
propagating  timber  trees  by, 
vol.  1.  293 

«« — —  manner  of  raifing  oaks 
by,  vol.  t*  298 
Tranfplanting  trees  at  a  large 
growth,  or  improper  feafons, 
vol.  1 .  295 

Trees  and  plants,  parts  of  as  a 
manure,  vol.  1.  131 
Trees  for  Crowding,  or  pol¬ 
lards,  account  of,  vol.  1.  284 
»*—  account  of  tranfplanting  at 
a  large  growth,  or  improper 
feafons,  vol.  1.  295 
extent  of  their  roots,  vol.  2. 
136 

—  the  effeCt  of  drought  on,  and 
the  way  to  defend  them  from 
it,  vol.  3.  350 

Trefoil  (hop)  account  of  the, 
vol.  3.  57 

Turfs,  manner  of  burning  thofe 


on  wet  and  wafle  land,  v©l. 
4.  1 16 

Turkeys,  account  of  their  kinds 
and  choice,  vol.  2.  85 

—  breeding  and  raifing  of, 
ib.  87 

Turnep  feed,  manner  of  fow* 
ing,  vol.  3.  233 

Turnip  and  wheat,  drill  ac¬ 
count  of,  vol.  2,  263 

Turnips  raifed  by  the  drill  and 
horfehoing  husbandry,  ib.  270 

Turnip  crop,  the  difpofition  of, 
ib.  272 

Turnip  feed,  quantity  of,  and 
advantage  of  the  crop,  ibid, 

277 

Turnips,  directions  for  horfe- 
hoeing  of,  ib.  274 

Turnips, foil  for,  in  the  common 
hufbandry,  and  manner  of 
fowing,  vol.  3.  67 
manner  of  managing  in  the 
ground,  ib.  69 

—  ufes  of,  ib.  70 
particular  ways  of  railing  a 

crop  of,  ib.  72 


v 


59 


V.  and  U. 

Egetation,  refult  of  experi¬ 
ments  in,  vol.  2.  152 
water  hurtful  to,  vol.  4. 

earths  hurtful  to,  ib.  60 
Ventilating.  See  granary 
Vermin  upon  poultry,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  472 

Vetch,  account  of,  vol.  2.  406 
Vetching,  account  of  many 
flower’d,  vol.  4.  242 
Vines,  pruning  of  the  firfl:  fea- 
fon,  vol.  4.  13 

— -  management  of  the  fecond 

year,  ib.  1 4 

Vineyards,  account  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  vol.  4.  1 
— -  proper  ground  for,  ib.  3 

Vineyard 


INDEX. 


Vineyard  foil,  the  bottom  for, 
vol.  4.  5 

—  fuuation  and  expofure  for, 

ib .  6 

. —  condition  of  the  adjacent 
country,  ib.  7 

Vineyard,  preparation  of  ground 
for,  ib.  g 

—  planting  the  ground,  method 
for,  ib.  10 

—  management  of  the  third 
year,  ib.  1  5 

*—  management  for  the  fourth 
year,  ib.  i8 

—  gathering,  cutting  and  pref- 
fmg  the  firft  produce,  ib.  22 

—  management  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  ib.  24 

—  recruiting  the  foil  of,  ib.  27 
Vipers  buglofs,  account  of,  vol. 

4-  237 

Vives,  inahorfe,  cure  for,  vol. 

3*  435  ,  „ 

Unticor  in  a  horfe,  cure  for, 

VOl.  3.  432 

Urine,  account  of,  vol.  1-159 

—  heat  of  in  a  horfe,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  434 

—  difficulty  of,  cured,  ib.  431; 

—  bloody,  cure  for,  ibid. 

—  bloody,  in  a  cow  or  ox,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  444 

W. 

W All  fence,  with  its  plan¬ 
tation,  account  of,  vol. 
1.  260 

Walnut-tree,  account  of,  vol. 


vented  from  overflowing  thofe 
below,  vol.  4.  145 
Water  fowl,  the  manner  of 
keeping  the  wild,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  decoys,  vol.  2.  95 
Water  grafs,  the  great,  account 
of,  vol.  4.  232 

Water  hemlock,  account  of  the 
long-leaved,  vol.  4.  252 
Waters  and  malts,  account  of 
their  kinds  of,  vol.  3.  321 
Waters  hurtful  to  vegetation, 
vol.  4.  59 

Water- fcorpion-grafs,  account 
of,  vol.  4.  252 

Wax  and  honey,  manner  of 
taking,  vol.  2.  i  26 
Weaknefs  and  starving,  da¬ 
mages  from,  vol.  3.  379 
Weaning  of  foals,  vol.  2.  14 
Weather,  feveral  figns  of  fair, 
vol.  3.  362 

Weeds,  damages  done  by,  and 
how  remedied,  vol.  3.  484 

—  nature  of,  ib.  &  feq- 

—  feveral  kinds  of,  and  how 
remedied,  ib.  485 

— -  clearing  the  ground  of,  ibid . 
486 

Weeding  of  a  pea  field,  man¬ 
ner  of,  vol.  2.  397 
Weld,  or  dyers  weed,  account 
of,  and  difference  for  woad, 
vol.  3.  148 

- -  what,  ib.  149 

- - proper  foils  for,  ib.  150 

— - — fowing  it  alone,  ib.  151 
— ■ —  ingenious  letter  about,  ib , 


l-  354 

Water,  how  to  preferve  for  cat¬ 
tle  in  feafons  of  drought,  vol. 

3‘  35 1  .  . 

- -  how  to  obtain  fupplies 

when  the  ponds  are  dry,  vol. 

3-  353 

• -  the  effe£l  of  on  various 

foils,  vol.  4.  43 
* — —on  high  grounds,  how  pre- 


?52 

- - fowing  with  another  crop, 

ib.  154 

management  of  in  growing, 
ib.  &  fey., 

- —  gathering  of.  ib.  155 

Wheat,  account  of  in  general, 
vol.  2.  314 

—  quantity  of  its  produce,  vol. 
2.  315 

Wheat, 


INDEX. 


Wheat*  its  feveral  forts,  vol.  2. 

3 5  8 

-i—  other  varieties  of  it,  ib.  319 

—  its  vegetation  defcribed,  321 

M- 

—  the  ground,  how  prepared 
for  it,  ib.  325 

—  how  to  be  prepared  for  the 
ground,  ib,  330 

#—  deeping  feed,  the  method 
for,  332 

—  fowing,  the  manner  of,  333 

Wheat  and  the  ground,  how  to 

be  ordered  whild  they  are  to¬ 
gether,  vol.  2.  334 

— —  how  to  be  managed  when 
feparated  from  the  ground, 
vol.  2.  336 

*—  a  calculation  of  what  feed 
is  required  when  fowed  at 
different  didances,  and  what 
produce  may  be  expe&ed, 
vol.  2.  341 

Wheat,  advantages  of  deeping, 
ib.  344  feq. 

Wheat  and  turnip  drill,  account 
of,  vol.  2.  263 

Wheat,  raifing  of  by  the  drill 
and  horfehoeing  hufbandry, 
vol.  2.  278 

*—  manner  of  the  latter,  ib . 
285 

—  for  feed,  proper  time  of  cut¬ 
ting,  vol.  4.  34 

—  bed  time  of  cutting  it  for 
fale,  ib.  36 

Wheat  feed,  nature  of  and  man¬ 
ner  of  fowing,  vol.  3.  230 

•*-  proportion  to  the  land,  ib. 
232 

Wheat  draw,  management  of, 
vol.  4.  177 

Wrheel  plough,  account  of,  vol. 

2.  1 91 

Whey-butter,  account  of,  vol. 

White-rot,  account  of,  vol.  3. 

49  i  lC 


Wildfire  in  d*eep,  cure  for,  vol. 

3.  462 

Willow,  account  of,  vol.  1.  382 

Wind  galls  in  a  horfe,  cured, 
vol.  3.  438 

Winds,  account  of,  vol.  3.  367 

—  figns  by  which  foreknown, 
ib.  369 

—  damages  done  in  crops  by, 
ib.  370 

— -  damages  by  eaderly,  vol.  3. 
375 

Wine,  account  of  making,  vol. 

4.  29 

■ - care  of  in  the  cellar,  ib. 

33 

Winter,  effedl  of  upon  vegeta¬ 
ble  mould,  vol.  4.  56 

Woad,  account  of,  vol.  3.  138 
proper  foil  for,  ib.  1  39 

—  preparing  the  ground  for, 
ib.  1 4 1 

— -  fowing  of,  ib.  iff  feq. 

—  managing  in  the  growth, 
ib.  143 

—  gathering  of,  ib.  143 

—  renewing  a  field  of,  and  ob- 
v  taining  the  feeds,  ib.  146 

Wood  anemone,  account  of  the 
white,  vol.  4.  255 

Wood  evil  in  fheep,  cure  for, 
vol.  3.  439 

Woodgrafs,  account  of  the 
hairy,  vol.  4.  253 

Woodlands  for  corn,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing,  v.  2.  167 

Wool,  early  ufe  of  in  the  earth, 
vol.  3.  200 

—  alfo  in  other  countries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  general  hidory, 
ib.  292 

—  in  different  parts,  its  condi¬ 
tion  and  qualities,  ib.  293 

■ —  methods  of  managing  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  ib. 
294 

Wool,  cleaning,  carding,  and 
greafing  of,  vol.  3.  305 

Wool, 


1 


INDEX. 


Wool,  tumming  and  fpinning  of, 
ib.  306 

— -  winding  the  thread,  and  fi- 
nifhing  the  work,  ib.  30 7 

Wool,  dying  of  feveral  colours, 
vol.  3.  308 

—  coloured,  the  mixing  of  it 
for  weaving,  ib.  3  io 

Woollen  trade  in  England,  o- 
rigin  of,  traced  down  to 
Henry  VIII.  vol.  3.  296  1$ 

M* 

Woollen  trade  from  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  till  anno 
1703.  vol.  3.  303  & feq. 


Worms  in  cows  or  oxen,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  445 
«—  in  the  tail,  ib.  446 
Worms,  account  of,  damages 
by,  and  how  remedied,  vol* 
■j.  476 

Y 

YEllows,  in  a  horfe,  cure 
for,  vol.  3.  433 

- -  in  cows  or  oxen,  cure  for, 

vol.  3.  451 

Yew-tree,  account  of,  vol.  1. 

395 

—  further  account  of,  v.  3.  495 
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Booh  printed  for  T.  Ofbom e\in  Gray's-Inn,  and 
S.  Crowder  on  London-Bridge. 

In  One  Volume  F  O  L  I  O,  Price  1 1.  16  s.  bound* 

Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  BUTE, 

Eden  :  or,  A  Compleat  Body  of  Gardening^ 

Containing  practical  Directions  for  raffing  every  Kind  of  curi~ 
ous  and  uieful  ProduCl,  f  ruit.  Flowers  ahd  Herbage,  accord” 
ing  to  the  fifty -two  Weeks  of  the  Year;  Kith  Figures  of  near 
Four  Hundred  Flowers  and  curious  Plants,  and  their  Defcrip- 
tions.  Characters  and  Culture. 

In  this  Work  the  Syftem  of  Linnaeus  is  explained  in  a  familiar 
Manner,  and  Rules  are  given  for  forming  the  Botanifi  and 
practical  Gardener,  in  the  Method  of  making  a  Garden  in  the 
prefent  Tafte,  keeping  it  in  order  throughout  the  Year,  and 
filling  it  with  the  choiceft  Products  of  every  Kind,  according 
to  the  Pradice  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  Gardeners. 

The  Drawings  have  been  all  made  from  Nature. 

By  Dr.  HIL  L, 

And  the  greatelt  Part  of  the  Plants  engraved  with  his  own  Hand. 

V  There  are  fome  Sets  curioufly  coloured  from  Nature,  Price 

Ten  Guineas. 


fuji  pubUJbed ,  In  One  Volume  06tavo> 

Price-  Five  Shillings, 

The  Gardeners  New  Kalendar. 

Divided  according  to  the  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,, 
and  under  each  Month  into  feparate  Weeks. 
Containing  twice  in  Quantity  of  any  other  Works  of  the  like 
Kind,  and  illuftrated  with  elegant  and  ufeful  Figures. 

By  Dr.  HILL 

In  this  Kalendar  the  whole  Praaice  of  Gardening  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  under  the  four  general  Heads,  i .  The  Pleafure  Garden, 

2.  The  Kitchen  Ground,  3.  The  Seminary,  4.  The  Fruit 
Garden  and  Orchard. 

Directing  what  is  to  be  done  every  Week ;  and  the  Manner  of 
doing  it ;  with  the  general  Culture  of  Hardy,  Greenhoufe 
and  btove  Plants ;  the  railing  tender  Annuals,  and  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Flowers. 

And  as  fome  Knowledge  of  Botany  is  now  expeCled  in  every 
Gardener,  the  Syftem  of  Linnaeus  will  be  explained  in  this 
Work,  and  illuftrated  with  Figures ;  exhibiting  the  Charac- 
^  ters  of  all  the  Claftes ;  in  Flowers  drawn  from  Nature. 

*1  o  which  will  be  added.  The  Method  of  Defigning  and  Laying 
out  a  Garden  in  the  modern  Tafte :  With  a  Copper-Plate  Fi¬ 
gure,  elegantly  engraved,  from  a  Drawing  of  Mr.  Wale, 

after  the  Deftgn  laid  down  in  the  Compleat  Body  of  Hulban- 
dry. 
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